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Event and Comment. 
The Sugar Embargo. 


HE embargo on the importation of raw sugar is to continue for a further period 

of three years, as from Ist September, 1928. In announcing this decision of the 
Federal Ministry recently, the Prime Minister (Mr. 8..M. Bruce) said the continuance 
of the embargo was subject to the same prices and conditions already in existence, and 
subject to additional provisions that all prices might be revised by the Common- 
wealth in the event of the British or any Dominion Government reducing the tariff, or 
enlarging the preference margin of duty on Australian sugar, and that the Queens- 
land Government agree to guarantee the prompt enforcement at all times of the 
observance by employers and employees of all awards subject to that Government’s 
control or jurisdiction, and affecting in any way the production and transport of sugar. 
Mr, Bruce added that, in considering the future protection of the sugar industry, 

it had to be borne in mind that the policy which had been pursued in the past with 
regard to the industry had been based upon the primary necessity for the maintenance 
of a white population in the vulnerable coastal belt of the tropical north of Australia. 
The sugar industry was at present operating under a three-years’ agreement between 
the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments, which expired on 31st August, 1928. 
That agreement provided for an embargo against the importation of foreign sugar, 
in return for which the Queensland Government, on behalf of the Australian sugar 
industry, agreed to the limitation of the home consumption prices in all capital cities, 
the provision of sugar for use in exported manufactured goods at a price equivalent 
to the world’s parity, and the bearing of all export losses by the producers them- 
selves. The present policy had ensured a retail price of the world’s best cane sugar 
in all the capital cities of 43d. a lb., which represented a percentage increase over the 
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pre-war price less than the price increase of practically every othe ae an 
commodity. The Ministry had also make provision for the supply a Ga ite ee Bs 
comparable with high-class Java sugar at 4a. a Ib. retail, with Coneer ee a a ir 
tions to manufacturers and others. The reason which led the Ministry to a ae e 
policy of an embargo instead of affording protection through the Customs tariff was 
the wide fluctuations in thg world’s parity prices of sugar. 


While in New South Wales recently the Premier (Mr. W. McCormack) discussed 
the sugar question with the Commonwealth Government, and was assured that a general 
ratification would be sought of the sugar embargo for a further period of three years, 
which has since been approved by the Prime Minister. Ina brief statement to the 
Press, Mr. McCormack said: ‘‘ The agitation by certain people in the South is causing 
some uneasiness. Now that the Prime Minister’s approval has been granted, all 
sections in the sugar industry must pull together, and they should do their best 
during the coming three years to remove from the minds of the Southern people the 
objections they entertain towards the continued adoption of the system now Im 
LOTees * 


The Banana Industry—Establishment of Experiment Stations. 
eS 


URSUANT to the passing of the Primary Products Experiment Stations Act, the 
Minister for Agriculture (Mr, W. Forgan Smith) convened a meeting for 20th 
December of those interested in all phases of banana production. The purpose of the 
conference was to discuss the application of the provisions of the Act to the Banana 
Industry. At the gathering were representatives of the Banana Sectional Group 
Committee of the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, the Queensland 
University, and the Department of Agriculture. 


The banana industry in Queensland is worth approximately £750,000 yearly. 
It is capable of further expansion, and it has been estimated that the population of 
the Commonwealth is equal to the absorption of bananas up to the value of £5,000,000 
sterling per annum, but before consumption can be carried to this point improvement 
is necessary in the size, quality, condition, and appearance of the fruit marketed. 


There are large areas, particularly in Northern Queensland, which are quite 
suitable for banana production, and there is, in the Minister’s mind at least, an 
impression that the banana lands in the southern parts of the State are not being 
utilised to the best advantage. There is evidence that much good would be derived 
by closer co-operation of the banana growers with the science workers of his Depart- 
ment and the University. This applies also in the case of Field Officers of the 
Fruit Branch of the Department of Agriculture. Growers must be alert to the 
necessity of carrying into practice improved farming methods and of adopting the 
recommendations advocated by investigators on the science side. ; 


Bunchy Top and Squirter troubles have been investigated under the direction 
of Professor Goddard, and financed from funds subscribed by several Governments; 
the contribution to the fund from the Queensland Department of Agriculture being 
approximately £3,700. The beetle borer, thrips, and other pests of the banana have 
been investigated by the officers of the staff of the Entomologist, and their work is 
being continued. There are now ten field officers either solely or partially engaged 
in advising banana growers. It will therefore be recognised readily that a con- 
siderable amount of money is spent each year by the Department of Agriculture in 
its efforts to foster and develop the industry. 


The Act makes it possible for any section of primary industry te obtain for 
itself similar advantages to those available and applicable to the canegrowers in 
the sugar industry. There is no provision in the Act that compels any section of 
primary producers to come under its operations, but if growers of bananas or any 
other fruit, by their own volition, so desire, they may take advantage of the full 
benefits of the legislation. Under a wide, but general classification, it appears to the 
Minister that the problems affecting the banana industry are covered by (a) cultural 
methods; (b) diseases and pests; and (ce) marketing, ; 


After discussing general matters relevant to the banana industry, those present 
at the conference with the Minister agreed: (1) That it was desirable to establish 
an Experiment Station in Queensland. (2) That the Station should be situated in 
Southern Queensland, preferably on Crown land. (3) That the area should be not 
less than 100 acres, comprising from 15 to 20 acres of suitable banana land. (4) 
That the matters for experimentation should inelude—(a) Soil experiments (sub- 
soiling and fertilising) ; (b) selection of plants, suckers, butts and sections of butts ; 
(¢c) the effect of desuckering and the influence of fertilisers on the various plants 
and on the general and keeping condition of the fruit; (d) testing available varieties 
of bananas for yield, freedom from disease, and hardiness when exposed to transport 
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conditions; (€) the inclusion of a small section of seed producing varieties and their 
cross-pollination with seedling kinds and the testing out of any seedlings produced 
therefrom which may promise to be worthy of further consideration; (f) the effect 
of distances between the rows and spacing between individual plants; (g) the 
treatment of soil after cropping by the use of artificial fertilisers, green manures, 
&e., before replanting under bananas; (h) determining the effect of dissected bunches. 
against whole bunches in transport; (?) the control or elimination of pests and 
diseases In bananas. 


Definite proposals as to the control and conduct of the Station were not 
formulated, and these and other details for the working of the Station will be given 
further consideration. ? 


A Board of Agriculture. 


NEW co-ordinating body to be known as the Board of Agriculture has been 
A constituted by the Government. Its purpose is to co-ordinate all the activities 
of the State that have for their object the development of agriculture and primary 
production generally. On the Board are represented the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, the Department of Public Instruction, the Queensland University, the 
Queensland Agricultural College, the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and 
the several commodity boards concerned with the business side of rural enterprise. 
In other words, the pooling of interests in primary industry has predicated the 
pooling of brains. In the course of a Press announcement of the constitution and 
personnel of the Board, the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. Forgan 
Smith), who is chairman of the new body, said that for some time past the Govern- 
ment had been much concerned over the possibility of the over-lapping of the 
interests and activities of several of the organisations connected with the development 
and extension of agriculture within the State. 


It was considered that the need for effective co-ordination among these bodies 
had arisen, and to meet that need the Board of Agriculture had been constituted. 


At present the Department of Agriculture and Stock, the Department of Public 
Tnstruction, and the University of Queensland, were each concerned with various 
phases of agricultural education, scientific research, and field problems and practice, 
and it would be a function of the Board to prevent the duplication of their activities, 
to preclude misdirected effort, and to obviate waste of energy. It would also be the 
duty of the Board to have cognisance of the activities of organisations engaged in 
similar investigational, instructional, and directional work, under Commonwealth 
control, and in the other States, and to recognise the need for cordial co-operation 
with them. It was not intended that the Board should supersede or interfere with the 
functions of any existing organisation. It would be purely a co-ordinating body 
concerned chiefly with the scientific side of agriculture. 

Included in the functions of the Board were the following :— 

(a) To collect information as to the work which might be undertaken in 
connection with agricultural and pastoral problems. 

(b) To classify such work into correlated groups, and in their order of 
importance, and submit suggestions as to what portions of the work might 
be done by the Commonwealth, by the State, and by various institutions 
and organisations within the State. 

(c) To secure co-operation of effort as between the Commonwealth and the 
State, and among the several State Departments and organisations. 

(d) To arrange for regular reports as to work in progress for the collection of 
such data as may be necessary, and for the publication of information for 
the guidance of officers concerned, and the primary producers. 

(e) To have regard to the economics of agriculture, including the possibilities 
of agricultural development. 

(f) Generally to advise the Minister or the Government upon matters pertaining 
to agricultural and pastoral questions, and such other questions as may 
be referred to it. 

(g) That when coming within the purview of the Board full consideration 
be given to the views of departmental officers engaged upon investigational 
work, and also the views expressed by the commodity boards, the Council 
of Agriculture, and cognate organisations. 

At the first meeting of the Board a scheme of co-ordination as outlined by the 
chairman met with unanimous approval, and the opinion was generally expressed that 
the Board would exercise a very material influence in the development of agriculture in. 
Queensland along sound economic lines. 
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The Minister's New Year Message 


To the Farmers of Queensland. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Brisbane, 31st December, 1927. 


A dying year has again bequeathed the blessing of bountiful rains to a New 
Year just beginning. May the farmers of Queensland enjoy all the prosperity that 
follows naturally in a fertile land when seasonal conditions are generally good and of 
which the recent generous rainfall is such a happy augury. 


A country cannot thrive without a prosperous rural population—a prosperity 
based, so far as the human factor may govern, on better farming. better business, 
and better living. In the year just ending further substantial progress was made in 
the extension of Queensland’s rural policy—a policy embracing the effective peopling 
of our country districts ; a wider acceptance and application of the principles of 
agricultural economics; improvement in the business organisation of primary industry ;. 
promotion of progress in production and prevention of waste by practical education, 
scientific research and beneficent legislation; sound technical instruction in both 
new and established rural industries; better cultural methods and improvement in 
our live stock breeds; and general stabilisation of agriculture and its related 
enterprises, 


In that policy are crystallised the ideas on which are based the efforts of 
an educated democracy and the ideals by which those efforts are inspired. 


Without, however, the active and intelligent co-operation of all concerned 
along these lines but little progress would be possible. Jt is for farmers themselves. 
to study carefully the problems, both of the field and of the market, with which 
farming in Queensland, in common with agriculture in every other country, is 
confronted. It is for them to apply, where possible, the results of our general and 


mutual efforts in community and national service. 


We have a great country, one of the finest agriculturally in the world—a 
country where people live more happily, healthily, longer, and in many ways better 
than anywhere else—and with faith in ourselves and confidence in Queensland we 


look forward to yet another year of progress and achievement. 


| wish the farmers of Queensland all good in the coming year and the years 
that are to come: that comfort and contentment may remain in their homes; that 
they will be favoured with the full realisation of all their hopes; and enjoy a long, 


and happy future. 


W Teigen Rac — 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 
The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, 
has received the following report for the period 21st November to 5th December, 1927, 
from the Assistant to Pathologist, Mr. E. J. F. Wood, B.Sc. :— 


NAMBOUR. 


The Gumming and Mosaic problems continue to be as serious as ever in the 
area, and little progress in the control of these diseases will be made until the 
farmers rid themselves of the apathy into which they have fallen. While some of 
the farmers are adopting our recommendations and planting up a good proportion 
of Q.813, the majority are persistently planting D.1135, from fields of which 
90 per cent. are gummed. To warn them of the error of their position, I need not 
do more than point to the situation at Bundaberg, where Gum is causing very 
severe losses; probably £50,000 would be a low estimate for the district losses 
due to this disease. Given a season in Nambour favourable to Gumming, the farms 
growing Badila and D.1135 will be wiped out. Jt may not happen next year, 
but it will do so sooner or later, and in the meantime the farmers are losing by 
this cane far more than they would lose by planting Q.813. An effort is being 
made to obtain other resistant canes, and several promising varieties have been 
introduced to Bundaberg for trial. In the meantime, Q. 813 is the most useful 
resister to both Gumming and Mosaie grown in the Nambour district. It should, 
therefore, be planted extensively, and the areas under other canes be restricted as 
much as possible. Many farmers find fault with its ratooning qualities, but this is 
usually due to either cutting before the beginning of September, or to the failure to 
remove the trash soon enough. I have seen some fine ratoon crops ot Q. 813 in 
the Nambour district. 


Of other varieties, Uba is resistant to both Gumming and Mosaie, but its 
planting on an extensive scale is not recommended. Neither it nor Q.813 will do 
on some of the swamps in which they are being planted, and which are totally 
unsuitable for cane. Malabar, too, is resistant to Gumming, on the Richmond, but 
is susceptible to Mosaic. 

H. 227 resists Gumming but takes Mosaic easily, and the same is the case 
with B. 147, a cane very like D. 1135 in habit. 

D, 1135, H.Q. 285 (known also as Hambledon Seedling, Early Maturer, Milton, 
Sarina, Mackay, and Nerang), M.1900 Seedling, Gingila, Rose Bamboo, Q. 970, &e., 
are very susceptible to Gumming and Mosaic, and should be got rid of as far as 
possible. Badila is fairly resistant to Mosaic, but in the south is very susceptible 
to Gumming. 


_ An important factor in connection with the control of Gumming is that of 
drainage, The whole of the Maroochy River is very badly drained, and this is 
where the disease is at its worst. It has been proved that drainage has an 
immediate bearing on Gumming, and the recognition of this led to the control of 
zi : j 5 : é 5 

Gumming in the Broadwater area in New South Wales, where it went far to 
render conditions much better for the farmers. I am aware that lack of money 
has a retarding effect on the gumming situation at Nambour, but I do not 
consider that the farmers are doing all that they might in this connection. While 
many of the farms are drained, the efficieney of the drains is often spoiled by 
leaky flood gates, wrong levels, and drains being too narrow. The use of ‘‘lands”’ 
is not understood. If the farmers were to plough a deep water furrow between 
every few rows, with a drill plough (leaving a 6-ft. space instead of 4 ft. 6 in. to 
allow for it), and ran these water furrows into furrows along the headland leading 
the water into the drains, 1] feel sure that the increased drainage would have a 
good effect on the crops. In this area, especially in the Coolum swamps, every 
inch counts in the solution of the drainage problem. ; 


: Gumming is at present showing up strongly in the chlorotie phase, by which 
is meant that the leaves of some of the affected plants are whitish ” the white 
often shading into a normal green near the base of the leaf. The stool becomes 
sickly and often dies right off, or it may make a temporary recovery. This occurs 
in the young plants and ratoons. In the standover eane, the yellow leaf streaks 
may at times be observed, but the general symptom just now is the sickly appearance 


of the cane tops, and the fact that the cane when cut across gives the characteristic 
yellow gum, ‘ 
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The areas visited recently include Perwillow i i 
¢ 5. Perwill / a Maple é 
wine me el illowen, Mapleton, and Mapleton Road, 
e Maroochy River, and Coolum Creek, and in all these areas 
Gumming and Mosaie are rampant, but gum is worse on the low areas. 


gon nee control rests on the establishment of resistant varieties sueh as 
a3 pres we ss ee of the practice of planting cane known to be diseased. 
: es Trom this disease in. the Nambour district are very heavy, and little 
is done by the farmers to cheek it. 


: It should be noted that owing to the imminence of Fiji disease, no farmer 
is to sell plants to another farmer in this or another area. Breaches of the 
Diseases in Plants Act have been observed, one of which has meant serious 
consequences to the farmers who imported the plants. 


Df farmers will let the Bureau know some time before they require plants 
from outside, a visit by an inspector ean be arranged, and the man will know that 
he is getting healthy plants. It will not cost anything, but the little trouble will 
prove well worth while. j ) 


No serious diseases other than Mosaic and Gumming were observed in the 
Nambour area, but it will require the concentrated attention of every one of the 
farmers to gain control over these diseases. 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 
_ By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 


Appearance of Small Brown Cockchafer. 


During this month, and last month, grubs of the small reddish-brown cane beetle 
(Lepidtota frenchi Blkb.) will continue to eat the roots of young ratoon and plant 
cane. 

Be on the watch for indications of such attack, which are very similar to those 
caused by grubs of the ‘‘greyback.’’ 

Upon the first signs of injury, examine the roots of affected stools, and should 
four or more grubs be present fumigate the soil with bisulphide of carbon. Do not 
apply the fumigant if the ground chances to be very wet; about four days should 
be allowed to elapse after heavy rain before treating friable voleanic soils. 


On areas liable to infestation by this cockchafer weeds should be kept down, | 
as a dense growth of grass, &¢., between cane rows tends to attract egg-laden females | 
of this beetle. On this account it is advisable to maintain clean cultivation on 
land reserved for early planting, especially during the flighting period of such 
cockchafers (see last month’s Entomological Hints, ‘‘ Australian Sugar Journal,’’ 
Vol, XIX., p. 457). 


Prepare for Collecting Cane Beetles from Feeding Trees. 

In the event of the emergence of ‘‘greyback’’ cockchafers having been delayed 
until December, owing’ to continuance of drought conditions, lose no further time in 
locating the position near headlands of favourite food-plants of these beetles—such 
as native figs of either small-leaved kinds like the so-called ‘‘ weeping fig’ 3 or broad- 
leaved species; or of young low-growing trees of ‘‘Moreton Bay Ask’? (Eucalyptus 
tessalaris)—from which they may be conyeniently collected when the time arrives. 
Control work of this nature will be found profitable during a period of about six 
weeks dating from the day of emergence of these cockchafers from the ground. 


Canegrowers Take Notice. é 

Those wishing to obtain a copy of the revised edition of Bulletin No, 3, Division 
of Entomology, entitled ‘‘Notes on Insects Attacking Sugar Cane in Queensland, 
should make early application to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. This handbook, which contains 
concise descriptions of all our notable insect pests of cane, together with an illustra- 
tion of each species (drawn to natural size), its mode of injury, and practical 
methods for its suppression, will be found useful to all interested canegrowers. 


Note.—Farmers seeking advice, or applying for the liberation of parasites, = 
asked to forward at the same time (if not perfectly sure of the identity of the insect 
in question) a sample of the species or its larval condition. Moth-borer injury 1s 
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often mistaken for that due to the beetle borer, as both of these insects bore the 
interior of cane sticks. No less than six different insects attack the shoots of young 
ratoon and plant cane, all effecting very similar damage, and being responsible for 
the occurrence of ‘‘dead-hearts.”’ 


When not sure of the habits or name of any insect found injuring cane, it 
should be dropped into a small bottle containing methlyated spirits and water (halt 
and half), and posted to the Entomologist, at Meringa Experiment Station for 
identification and advice. 


Appearance of Cane Beetles. 


Greyback cockchafers commenced to emerge from cultivated areas around 
Meringa about the middle of December, during a fall of 2.16 inches of rain, 
experienced between the 15th to 20th of that month. On the evening of the 19th grey- 
back cane beetles were observed in fair numbers on trees growing at the Experiment 
Station, while great quantities of Lepidiota rothei Black., a smaller cockchafer 
beetle. of minor importance as a cane pest, were noticed swarming on the leaves of 
cocoanut palms and young African tulip trees. Odd specimens of Lepidiota frencht 
Blkb. were also in evidence circling around small herbaceous plants. 


It was remarked that many of these greybacks were badly rubbed, in some 
instances the elytra being of a uniform brown colour, owing to nearly all the whitish 
seales having been rubbed off. 


Such condition is probably brought about during attempts of the beetle to force 
a passage to the surface before the ground has become sufficiently moistened to 
permit of an easy exit from the pupal chamber. This often happens in seasons of 
drought, when these beetles are forced to remain longer than usual in the ground 
on account of continued dryness of the soil. 


We have been advised that a big emergence of Lepidiota caudata Blkb, occurred 
in the Malanda area on the 14th of December at Kureen, where they have not been 
noticed flying to any great extent in previous seasons. 


Collecting Cane Beetles. 


This work can be profitably carried out from the 1st to 10th of January; after 
which time most of the female beetles will have finished egg laying in the Cairns 
and Babinda areas. 


For advice regarding the most suitable feeding-trees from which to collect grey- 
back cockchafers, see last month’s Entomological Hints, in December number of 
““Queensland Agricultural Journal,’’ and ‘‘ Australian Sugar Journal.’’ 


Grubs Controlled by Means of Clean Cultivation. 


Have the soil loosened up and free from weeds by the time greybacks appear 
on the wing, Maintaining such state of clean culture for at least one month from 
date of emergence of these beetles. 


Work the soil as much as possible close to cane rows, while the grubs are in the 
first instar and quite small. This period, which commences about four weeks subse- 
quent to first appearance of the beetles, occupies from five to six weeks. Encourage 
vigorous root development, and conditions favourable to conservation of moisture by 
judicious manuring and thorough cultivation, : 


Keep the ground between cane rows free from weeds during the flighting season 
or period of these cockchafers. 


Protecting Young Ratoon and Plant Cane. 


als el 1 ve , ” 7 ] 
Growers should watch the growth of their young cane, with a view to checking 
if necessary the activities of leaf-eating caterpillars, grasshoppers, and beetles whieh, 
ny ‘ . Ts 4 x « Vm * : 7 ; 
together with various larvae: of moth borers, are able at times to effect serious injury 
to tender leaves and sueculent shoots of cane plants. 
When noticing ‘‘dead-hearts’’ (death of the 


bs ; central leaves) eut out all s 
affected shoots, severing same at a DP ievet 


oint about 2 3 inches below gr 
and erush or burn same to destroy ie larvee of Acti on hecueate ae dene 
eating caterpillars or grasshoppers, spray infested areas with arsenate of lead (2 Ih. 
in 50 gallons water), taking care to keep the mixture well agitated during ap licati 
In cases of serious outbreaks of either of the above pests conmanee eran cane oe 
the Entomologist at Meringa Sugar Experiment Station. — : 
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FIELD REPORTS. 
The Northern Field Officer, Mr. Albert Gibson, reports :— 


CAIRNS. 


; Cairns and a small part of the extensive Babinda cane-producing area were 
inspected from the 14th October to 15th November. 


The Crop. 


The 1927 crop failed to make normal winter progress, due perhaps to the water- 
sodden soil; this condition could have been overcome by timely intertilling. Unfor- 
tunately this was not possible in most fields owing to the reclining nature of crops, 
the result of early high winds and overmuch water. What was left of the 1927 crop 
looked well, The Cairns crop generally has been short of stem and weight; for 
this reason harvesting and transportation costs have somewhat increased. One 
great redeeming feature, however, has been the crop’s outstanding sweetness. 


Harvesting and Milling. 

The area of cane yet to be harvested is speedily vanishing; the lesser crops are 
being burned prior to harvesting. It has been disappointing to the farmer to find 
his fields cutting out below expectations. Work in field and factory has proceeded 
uninterruptedly. The Cairns mills have had a prosperous season. 


Harvesting the crop and its transportation are important; this branch of the 
business does not at all times receive the necessary care and attention it so mueh 
requires. Too much burning is practised; too much trash and dirt are permitted; 
high ground and improper top cutting are too common—all of which are responsible 
for losses. The high cutting commonly serves to carry over some of the industry’s 
pests, and has a harmful influence on subsequent ratoons, hence the great need of 
proper ground cutting, also the gathering of rubbish, which in no small degree helps 
to control the borer and other lesser cane pests. Well-cared-for railroads, with the 
use of standard trucks and locomotives, cannot be over-estimated. 


Cultivation. 

Improper field practice, coupled with a faulty drainage system, obviously leads to 
the creation of harmful soil conditions. The principle cultural operations in pro- 
gress were as follows:—(1) Ploughing out exhausted stubbles; (2) ratooning; (3) 
mulching surface of interspace soil by light tractor or horse-drawn implements, and 
the expensive work of filling the empty spaces in plant cane rows. Soaking seed when 
the soil is dry is recommended when performing this work. This costly work may 
be greatly minimised by better soil preparation and better plants. Dry conditions 
have permitted this work to proceed without interruption. Some farmers seem to 
think there is not the need for tilling the interspace soil unless weeds are growing 
in profusion; this is a mistaken idea. When the weather is dry the need is prob- 
ably greater, for it helps to arrest the continuous upward movement of soil 
moisture, thereby reducing evaporation. This is the time when most fields are hare 
and when a greater surface is exposed to sun and drying winds, therefore the need 
of doing things in the field that will conserve moisture and promote rapid growth. 


Planting. 

The best plants are not too good; there can be no tivo opinions regarding the 
advantages to be gained by skilful plant selection. More ground has been planted to 
cane in spite of the increasing sugar production. A little planting is under way; 
the season is rather late, and soil moisture somewhat scanty. Farmers continue to 
earth up overmuch on the young plant cane; the object is good, but the resulting 
work frequently is too harmful, as it prevents stooling and sometimes smothers 
primary plant shoots. The Hodge clipper is a useful implement; it economises time 
and labour when properly handled. Poor germination of recently planted cane is 
mainly attributed to soil dryness, overmuch soil covering, the lack of vitality in 
seed used, and damaged seed eyes, the work of bud or wire worms. Some plants 
were found to be hollow; it would appear that seed had been taken from a dry area 
or that the cane used had long arrowed. 


Pests. 
The amount of damage oceasioned seems to vary according to variety and 
7 ] Fe RI ra—q3 wt > y11h 
season; generally pest destruction has been less than usual. Pests noted: Some grubs 
(probably frenchi) found severing young cane shoots just above the mother plant; 
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termites (white ants) devouring the sets (these are generally worse when the soik 


is dry) ; wireworms, rats, weevil, big moth and tineid borers, bud worms, and foliage 
eating beetles. 


Diseases. 

Seemingly different varieties are affected by disease in different degrees, and 
some apparently not at all. Diseases found to be prevalent—Leat Seald, wide- 
spread in Badila and H.Q. 426 at Freshwater, Stratford, Woree, Redlynch, and 
from Aloomba to Deeral; Leaf Stripe, confined to some four farms at Sawmilb 
Pocket (kinds affected Pompey and D.1135). The farmers whose fields are affected 
know well the seriousness of this disease, and are endeavouring to have it eliminated 
as soon as possible by ploughing out and planting a disease-free stock. Gumming is 
still at Aloomba in variety H.109; one diseased field is to be ploughed out, If the 
owner of the other diseased farm could be induced to plough it out the district might 
be freed of this serious malady. The knives used when cutting the diseased crop 
were not sterilised; this is unfortunate and may serve to inoculate present clean 
fields. B.147, growing among H.109 gummed cane, was being used for plants; this 
is an unwise practice. However, the seed was examined and appeared to be disease- 
free. Mosaic was previously found on three farms in the area; canes affected were 
Shahjahanpur and H.109. Two more must now be added to this list, the variety 
affected being B.156—said to have been introduced from Mossman. This is just 
another instance confirming the great danger of bringing fresh canes from one 
district to another. Top: Rot, though an old complaint and especially severe at times 
in Badila, was in evidence, yet very little is known regarding it. This is a con- 
dition where the growing point decomposes. Chocolate leaf streaks herald the early 
stages of this disease. In the beginning of October this was found throughout the 
area on volcanic and alluvial soils alike. This probably is the result of a soil bacteria 
which requires suitable conditions to make it active. Two fields of cane known to be 
seriously damaged last year are now showing the early symptoms. Variegated leaves are 
common and are found in some varieties more so than others. This at times alarms 
our growers more so than the real disease. Buttereup yellow coloured leaves met with 
in fields at certain times of the year may be due to the temporary cessation of 
activities of some nitrifying organisms of the soil. Creamy leaf streaks were plenti- 
fully observed in most fields of Badila, and have been noted since 1925. Affected 
plants frequently perish in dry periods. This condition appears to be occasioned 
by some root trouble, probably nematode. Some farmers fully realise the need 
of eliminating cane diseases from their holdings at the earliest possible moment. 
A pleasing example of this was noted on a big alluvial Badila-growing farm near 
Aloomba. Some months ago this area was found rather severely affected with Leaf 
Seald. On this inspection quite a transformation was noted; most of it had heen 
ploughed out and supplanted with apparent disease-free seed obtained from a 
Hambledon red-soil farm. The change of environment (from a distinet class of soil 
to another) helps to keep up the variety stamina and is good business, provided, of 
course, the cane is disease free. 


Fertilisers. 


At scems apparent that much money is annually wasted in the haphazard use of 
fertilisers. So few farmers avail themselves of the great opportunity of having their 
different sorts of soil analysis; the results would aid considerably in ascertaining 
what food constituents are required. A soil may have a superabundance of two of 
the plant food essentials, yet be deficient in another; this being so makes it unfruitful 
The tendency is to add more of which there is abundance and neglect that which is 
lacking. The principle manures beimg added are sulphate of ammonia as a top 
dressing, B,, Howe’s mixture, and blood. Molasses had been applied rather 
indiscriminately over a Mulgrave mill farm in the vear 1925 and still refuses to erby 
cane in the parts having received overmuch, ; ‘ a ae 


Leguminous Crops. 


The growing of cover crops is sadly neglected; 
worthy of more encouragement, for it has a wonderful all-round beneficial influence 
on all agricultural soils. The general practice is to broadeast the soad 5 sometim 
it is drilled in, One great drawback to the growing of Mauritius beans on the Vv : 
porous voleanie red soil is the problem of ploughing it in, due mainly to the la mee 
soil resistanee, which prevents cutting the tangled mass. Corn is not eee 


recommended owing to its beine too similar a . : : 
ae : 0 Its g s ar to cane and is eredited with har a 
similar insects and diseases. anbounng 


this method of manuring is 


It is yet early to state with any degree of cert 
be, other than at the moment it looks most pr 
every chance of its being a record. 


‘tainty what the 1928 harvest will 
omising. Given timely rain there is 
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The Central Field Officer, Mr. BE. H. Osborn, reports for the period 10th 
November to 10th December :— | 


MACKAY. 
Flaggy Rock. 


. This locality has progressed since my last visit twelve months ago, for some 
5,000 tons of cane will have been railed to Plane Creek this season. and with probably 
a far larger tonnage for next year. Some thirteen growers are living hereabouts, 
with the farthest about 4 miles from the railway, and practically all are farming 
upon the rich pockets adjoining the creek. Some very good cane was noticed, 
principally M. 1900, but Q. 813, H.Q. 426, N.G. 15, and E.K. 28 were also doing 
wel. One paddock of fourth ratoons M. 1900 was growing luxuriantly upon a 
creek pocket, and cutting at the rate of 35 tons per acre. Owing to showery weather 
weeds had- obtained a good hold upon most of the farms, and ratooning was also 
rather backward. Being practically a new area, very little fertilising has been 
so far carried out. A couple of stocls of young first ratoons M. 1900 were noticed 
to be affected with Leaf Stripe, otherwise the cane seemed very clean. 


Carmila and Carmila North. rf 


About forty-eight growers here have sent in about 19,000 tons this season, 
which proves how this locality is also moving ahead. Crops generally showed good 
growth. Heavy weed growth was also evident. Ratooning has been delayed by the 
weather. Canes noticed were N.G. 15 (Badila), M. 1900, H.Q. 426, Q. 813, E.K. 28, 
Pompey (7 R. 428), and a little B. 147 and Innis. N.G. 15 is grown in considerable 
quantities and on the richer soil does well, one fourth ratoon crop cutting about 32 
tons per acre. M. 1900-is also a favoured cane on land not good enough for N.G. 15, 
and when cut late gives very satisfactory returns, both for tonnage and density. 
Q. 813 and E.K. 28 on the poorer lands promise well, quite a large area of the 
latter having been planted. H.Q. 426 (Clark’s Seedling) is good in odd places, 
but is a delicate cane. As for Innis and B. 147, they are only represented by small 
areas, and will probably be allowed to die out. 


Fertilising and Green Manuring—Owing to Carmila being such a new area, 
very little has so far been in use, but a few observant growers who are fertilising 
the poorer of the forest soils are well satisfied. Liming has been carried out on a 
small scale, but in at least one case has not had a fair trial as the land had not 
been previously drained sufficiently, and it cut up badly when worked. Bedding up 
into 2-row beds on this class of country would greatly improve the growers’ chances 
of better yields, for it is impossible to grow cane successfully upon such low-lying 
portions. 

Disease.—No disease was noticed; growers are advised to use their own seed 


and avoid introducing cane from elsewhere with the chance of its subsequently 
developing a disease of which so far they seem free. 


Koumala and Inneston. 


Koumala has also grown considerably and now presents a very prosperous 
appearance. Many extra cane paddocks were noticed, with most of them looking 


extremely well. 

Some good ratoons were observed, third ratoons of M. 1900 and Q. 813 cutting 
up to 20 tons per acre on forest soil. Here, as at Flaggy Rock and Carmila, weeds 
had got ahead of the growers, but a few weeks cultivation will alter this. 

Inneston surprised the writer with its extent of rich, low-lying cane land. 
Drainage had been the chief trouble, but is being overcome by opening up deep and 
lengthy leading ditches, and filling up unsuitable ones, with the result that the 
surplus water has now a better chance to get away. Some splendid N.G. 15 and 
M. 1900 were noticed, a fourth ratoon crop of the former cutting about 25 tons 
per acre with really good stools. A nice paddock of H.Q. 426 young plant was 
-also showing up well. 

Naturally, under such conditions, weeds were well represented, but were being 
‘kept under by searifying. 

7. % ; OW : fair proportion of 

Fertilisers Both Koumala and Inneston growers use a ( 
fertilisers, and there was no doubt as to the increased crop growth where used. 


Diseases and Pests.—None of the former was to be seen, and only rats seemingly 
had done damage, and then only on the low-lying lands. 
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Sarina. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand tons was the expected mill supply- 
Large as this tonnage is, it should be easily exceeded next year, for besides the 
extra area under cane, the young cane both plant and ratoon look exceptionally well, 
a big percentage of the cane being ‘‘out of hand’’ now, at the commencement of 
what is really the growing season. With such favourable prospects a bumper crop 
should be milled in 1928. 

Varieties —M. 1900, N.G. 15, Q. 813, H.Q. 426, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, E.K. 28, &c., 
are all grown in fair quantities. Possibly M. 1900 and Q. 813 are the most popular 
on the older lands. D. 1135 is grown on several areas where grub damage may be 
expected, but most of this variety seen by the writer was of a thin type and is not 
up to samples of the same cane seen elsewhere in the Mackay area. E.K. 28, although 
only grown in small quantities so far, has been favourably commented upon, and as 
it has a strong root growth might stand up to grubs better than, say, a shallow 
rooter like Q. 813. H.Q. 285 on some of the forest land gave good tonnage and 
density, and seems to have ratooned well. Several good paddocks of young H.Q. 426 
were also seen. 

Cultivation.—As Sarina had also had a lot of showery weather, much leeway 
wanted making up, but given a few weeks suitable weather this will be attended to- 
Growers certainly were doing their best to cope with this work. 

Disease.—As far as can be ascertained from the mill management and reliable 
and observant farmers Red Rot did very slight damage this past season, and most 
probably the very favourable growing conditions experienced throughout the season 
had much to do with this. Mosaic in young plant and ratoon H.Q. 426 and M. 1900 was 
noticed, but only to a small extent, and in both cases on broken country adjoining 
hillsides. 

Pests —At Tara Creek and Lower Alligator Creek greyback beetles were said to 
be on the wing, and as many as possible should be collected and destroyed. 

It is also strongly recommended to cultivate the top soil as much as possible 
during the flying period of this pest. Growers are also advised to read the Ento- 
mological Notes by Mr, E. Jarvis, published each month by this Bureau. 


Netherdale. 

Nearly all the cane had been harvested when this area was visited, most growers 
having cut slightly over their estimate. 

Showery weather had interfered with cultivation and many of the farms wanted 
cleaning up badly. The canes noticed were M. 1900, N.G. 15, Q. 813, and H.Q. 426, 
possibly the first named is grown most extensively; although N.G. 15 on the richest 
of the creek farms should give better returns. Some very good H.Q. 426 and Q. 813. 
young plant was noticed. 

Diseases— Mosaic was found to a slight extent in H.Q. 426 plant and ratoons on 
four and three farms respectively, and in E.K. 28 plant and M.1900 ratoons in one 
ease each. 


The Southern Field Officer, Mr. J. C. Murray, reports, from 14th November to 
14th December :— 


In the course of the past month work has been carried out in the Gin Gin 
Nambour, Maryborough, and Bauple canegrowing areas. 

Taking the areas generally, it can be said that the early plant cane came up 
slowly, although the growers finally did not have to do much supplying. The early 
cut ratoons are not satisfactory on the whole. The cane that was cut after the 
middle of September, however, ratooned very satisfactorily, and it is from this erop 
that the greater part of next year’s cane will come. It is to be hoped that in the 
future the aim of the people engaged in the sugar industry will be in the direction 
of shortening the sugar season and operating, if possible, between the months of 
August and December, This would mean more time for spring planting, better 
ratooning, and better sugar content. Naturally, following better returns for the 
growers, there would be more employment for the field workers after the cutting. 


However, taking everything into consideration, there is, at present, a much 
more cheerful outlook in the industry, probably due to what sugar-growers call <a; 
return to the old seasons.’’ There was a very heavy rainy season extending over 
the beginning of 1927, unfortunately following a dry” spring. This year it ook as 
if the rainy season is setting in early. The cane, however. has had the benefit of 
splendid spring rains. It will be fairly safe to prophesy that most of the th 
districts will have heavy crops next year, - ag 
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As having some small bearing on the prosperity of the Queensland sugar 
industry, the writer would like to call attention to the large number of foreign- made 
implements of simple construction used in the industry. Take, for example, the cane 
knife. There are approximately 7,000 sugar-growerg in the State, and each one 
buys at least one cane knife a year. Then there are hundreds of workers who use 
a good many knives in a season. These knives are nearly all bought in America. 
Does it not seem ridiculous? We have steel works in Australia where cane knives 
could be made, and handles could be put on in Bundaberg, Maryborough, and other 
industrial centres. 


Taking conditions in detail, the following remarks apply to the areas visited:— 


Gin Gin. 


The crushing season was drawing to a close. The manager stated he had had a 
good run. The cane forwarded had been of good height and quality, although at 
intervals the effect of gum was noticed in treating the juice. The control of 
gumming disease is possible only in the field, when the growers, on detecting this 
disease, should communicate with the Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
for recommendations regarding control measures. 


Losses were in eyidence in regard to the cane grub. Farmers seeking information 
in relation to this pest are advised to get in touch with the Assistant Entomologist, 
Bundaberg Sugar Reparimiant Station. 


Jane varieties mainly grown at present in the Gin Gin district are:—M. 1900, 
D. 1135, N.G. 24 (Brown Goru), Black Innis, H.Q. 285, Petite Senneville, Q. 813, and 
Q. 855. Some of these varieties possess very weak features from canegrowers’ point 
of view, but until better are forthcoming the farmers must continue to use them. 
No good purpose can be served in indicating the disabilities of a certain variety 
unless a better available one can be pointed out. The growers are advised, however, 
to plant @. 813 as extensively as they can. Gum, as stated earlier, is present in the 
district, and as this cane is very resistant to this disease, the reason for planting 
it is obvious. Growers in the Gin Gin district are advised not to go outside their 
own districts for plants, nor are they advised to forward cane from their own areas 
to other districts. Disease is widespread enough at present, and if the growers give 
it a further spread by haphazard distribution the consequences might be extremely 
serious. Growers in the Gin Gin district have not done a great deal of ‘green 
manuring. 


Naturally, erratic seasons are against success in this direction, but now that 
regular rainfalls are occurring a special effort should be made to obtain green crops 
for ploughing under. The Queensland Acclimatisation Society does a certain amount 
of work in regard to experiment with green manure crops, also Gatton Agricultural 
High School and College, and canegrowers could, no doubt, get a good deal of 
information regarding values of different kinds ‘of leguminous crops from these 
institutions, particularly the latter. Cowpea and Mauritius bean are the most 
favoured in canegrowing areas, 


Nambour. 


As this area is one that has been proclaimed disease-infected it was considered 
necessary to make a final visit before the end of the year in the event of any growers 
requiring permits to transfer plants. The usual amount of field work was carried 
out, and generally there is nothing fresh to comment upon since last visiting this 
area, The writer was accompanied by Mr. Ferguson Wood, Assistant Pathologist, 
whose work in connection with disease control and investigation is appreciated by 
the growers. 

Practical application of manure in this district is showing that a complete 
mixture containing 10 per cent. of potash is giving good results on September 
ratoons. Manuring pays the farmer, but he must use the correct mixture. The 
writer would ask the growers not to neglect the all-important matter of local 
experiment, as it is going to greatly increase their efficiency. Iow to carry this 
out has been indicated many times on the farms and in monthly reports. 


Maryborough. 


Crushing is over in this area and the farmers are busy ratooning and doing 
general cultivation work. Special efforts are being made to get rid of Fiji disease, 
and the canegrowers are to be congratulated on ‘the common-sense view they have 
taken of the very necessary restriction placed on the transfer of plants. 


_A noticeable improvement has taken place here in the last few years in the 
standard of farming. The rotary cultivator is responsible for a great deal of time 
saving. 


‘ 
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Regarding cane varieties, the two most favoured canes at present are Q, 813 and 
H.Q. 285. Both these canes are resistant to Fiji disease. 


Bauple. 

Heavy rain has set in here, rendering the roads bad and the fields boggy. The 
ratoons are doing well. The plant cane is fair, although the strike in many cases 
was unsatisfactory. The mill had a good run and is now finished for the season, 

The sugar content of the crop milled was fair, although some of the outside 
cane was low in value. The varieties that gave the best results were Q. 813, H.Q. 285, 
and M. 1900. : 

The ground is now in a thoroughly soaked condition, and, with the cane as 
forward as it is, good crops can be looked for next year. , 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MontTH OF NOVEMBER IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH ToTAL RAINFALL DURING NOVEMBER, 1927 AND 


1926, FOR COMPARISON. 


AVERAGE Toran i} | AVERAGE | ToraL 
RAINFALL, RAINFALL, | RAINFALL. RAINFALL, 
Divisions and Stations. No. of || Divisions and Stations. | No. of | | 
Years’! Nov., | Nov., Tov s’| Nov., 
Nov. | Re. | 1927. | 1926. | | 1927. 1938 
cords. | | cords. | 
a iS shew 
North Coast. South Coast— | 
In. In. In. continued : pats 4 In. In. 
Atherton ane mite 2°01 26 0°20 | 0°68 |} Nambour te 3°78 | Sia 6°87 0:2 
Cairns _ allo 2H 4 0°43 1°86 | Nanango ... secity 2°GHN ees 2°56] O71 
Cardwell ... meh, 20a 5 0-77 | 1:27 || Rockhampton ...| 2°15 | 40 3°42] 0:03 
Cooktown ... Pe) 2 G4) vol! 0°50} 0°53 || Woodford wee ate 40 of, 45871 O45 
Herberton ... ... | 2°46) 40 LS) 217 
Ingham _... «| 3°49] 35 1°25 | 3°08 || | 
Innisfail... Ser eS 4) 2°32 | 3°09 || Darling Downs. 
Mossman ... Bell piesO zal melas LS} 2:21 
Townsville... Pal lcolanee 0°08 | 0°60) Dalby aes 2°63:| BF ol 4-4 Sosy 
| Emu Vale 2°65 | 381 | 275] 0-76 
| Jimbour 2°28 | 39 417| 0°44 
Central Coast. | Miles mente 2 Oa eee 3°45 | O'51 
|, Stanthorpe creit Cost ep 4:03 0 
AVY us 167} 40 0°69 | 0°15 |) Toowoomba 3°24] 55 4°85 | 2°15 
Bowen ex | 1:27} 56 | 1:04} 0°10|| Warwick ... 2°57| 62 | 4°66] 1714 
Charters Towers ...| 144) 45 0°06 | 0°23 | | 
Mackay 2°86 | 56 2°25 1 1°09 | 
Proserpine ... 2°76) 24 1:62] 0:81 || 
St. Lawrence 2°23) 56 188 | 0 Maranoa. 
Roma Aa ... | 206] 53 | 258] 0: 
South Coast. | ue 3, oe | ons 
| | | 
Biggenden ... 2°63} 28 | 3-98| 1:48 | 
Bundaberg ... 2°47} 44 5'27| O13 )| State Farms, ée. 
ieee 375) 76 282) ore | 
aboolture .., 3°26] 40 8°21 | 0°60 || Bungeworgorai ...| 2°27} 15 , 02 
Childers 2°65 | ~ 32 3°73 | 0 Gatton Collae as 2-75 7 re one 
Crohamhurst 434| 35 | 7°23] 0°25] Gindie ... || 211] 97 | 2501 0-06 
Esk .. 3'14| 40 6°09 | 1°29 || Hermitage e | 276) 20 2°97 | 1°07 
Gayndah 277| 56 6°89 | 0°75 || Kairi oe eect SODA eee 0 1°25 
Gympie 3:12) 57 | 4:16] 0-29') Sugar Experiment | 2:56| 29 | 345) 1413 
Kilkivan ... 2°44| 48 2°31 | 0°67 Station, Mackay 
Maryborough 3°08 | 55 3°86 | 0°12 || Warren Sal eohaall ll’ “al 170) 0 


Norn.—The pveraces have been compiled ton Official data during th i i 
totals for November this year, and i Poh ote eee 
Giarathie reek mae conde sed the same period of 1926, having been compiled from 
GEORGE G. BOND, 


Divisional Meteorologist, 
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NOTES ON BANANA INSECT PESTS. | 
By JOHN L. FROGGATT, B.Se., Entomological Branch. 


In banana-growing, as in other branches of primary industry, 
production is more or less inarkedly affected by the losses occasioned 
through the attacks of insect pests, the control of which is a vital necessity 
if the best returns possible are to be obtained from the plantation. 


The following notes are not intended as an exhaustive account of 
those insects enumerated, but rather to place on record the observations 
made to date on the various forms and types of damage done, and of those 
insects which, as a result of field observations combined in many cases 
with breeding in the laboratory, have proved to be actual causative agents 
of such damage; in addition certain other economic insects collected with, 
or bred from, material collected on banana plants are also mentioned. 

Two of the pests referred to—the banana weevil borer (Cosmopolites 
sordida Chev.) and the banana thrips* (Scirtothrips signipennis Bagnall) 
—have been treated in considerable detail in other publications, conse- 
quently only a brief résumé is given of both of these. In other cases 
investigational work has been initiated, and each one will be dealt with in 
detail when the inyestigations are completed. 


INSECTS INFESTING THE BULB. 


The only insect pest infesting the bulb of the banana plant in 
Queensland is the weevil borer. 


The Banana Weevil Borer} (Cosmcpolites sordida Chev.). 


This is the most serious insect pest affecting the banana industry ; as 
a result of its ravages the yield of fruit is reduced, and the economie life 
of the plantation is shortened, 

The larve tunnel through the bulb of the plant, and destroy a 
considerable amount of tissue; also decay often sets in along the tunnels, 
thus causing further loss of tissue for food storage for the plant. As a 
result of infestation, the vitality of the plant is very seriously impaired, 
resulting in a weakly plant and a poor bunch of fruit; plant suckers may 
be completely destroyed before they have been able to attain sufficient 
growth to maintain themselves in spite of the borer infestation. Under 
normal conditions, the adult weevil will hve for more than two years, 
while under adverse conditions it has exhibited remarkable powers of 
endurance and vitality. 

Cavendish, Lady Finger, Sugar, Plantain, Gros Michel, and Dacea 
varieties are all equally subject to attack by this pest, the effect of such 
on the plants being particularly accentuated during a protracted spell of 
dry weather. Banana plants growing in all classes of soil, and in elevated 
or low situations, appear to be attacked with equal frequency and severity. 

This pest is very generally distributed through the banana-growing 


districts of Queensland, and in the scrubs of North Queensland it has 
been found to be breeding in the bulbs of the native banana, Musa banksi. 


* This species has previously been referred to as Anaphothrips signipennis 
Bagnall. 

+ This pest has been dealt with in detail in Bulletin 4 and Leaflet 5 of the 
Division of Entomology and Plant Pathology. 


az 
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Apart from Queensland, C. sordida has been recorded as a banana 
pest from New South Wales, Western Australia, Philippine Islands, Java, 
New Guinea, Bismarck Islands, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, Fiji, 
Tonga, Samoa, Cook Islands, Martinique, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Florida, 
Costa Rica, Bermuda, Brazil, Madeira, Guinea, Uganda, Belgian Congo, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, Seychelle Islands, Ceylon, and Southern India. 
It is thus seen to have a wide distribution throughout banana-growing 
countries. 


INSECTS DAMAGING THE FRUIT. 
The Banana Thrips (Scirtothrips sign’pennis Bagnall) .* 


The most serious pest on the fruit is the banana thrips. Where 
present on the bunches in numbers, these minute insects, as a result of 
their feeding, give rise to roughened reddish-brown areas on the skin. 
The popular name of ‘‘rust’’ has been given to this damage, which, on 
account of rendering the fruit unsightly, deleteriously affects their market 
value, although in the great majority of cases it In no way impairs their 
edibility. Where damage, more especially to immature fruit, is very 
severe, however, the skin may be toughened to such a degree as to inhibit 
the normal development of affected fruit ; under such conditions the pulp 
may be rendered dry and inedible. 


-The thrips form colonies in between the fruit on the bunches, and in 
dry places underneath the leaf sheaths on the ‘‘stem’’; they are also 
plentiful in all bud ends attached to the bunches. When a colony is 
exposed the insects scatter rapidly in all directions, taking shelter as soon 
as possible; both adults and larve have, however, been observed in 
numbers on the foliage after sundown, and they may also crawl over an 
exposed surface on the fruit even during the day. 


The adult banana thrips is a minute yellow inseet about s+ of an 
inch in length, possessing two pairs of very fine wings fringed with long 
hairs. The mature larve are slightly smaller than the adults, and are 
paler in colour, while the young larve are white. 

The association of a species of thrips to the ‘‘rust’’ of banana fruit 
was first recorded by Tryon in 1910; ‘‘rust,’’ as such, however, was a 
well-known cause of loss to banana-growers in the Cairns and Goondi 
areas as far back as 1897. 

The species was originally deseribed from a ‘‘female specimen 
collected on the under surface of a banana leaf at Peradynia, Ceylon,”’ 
but no record is known of any damage to banana fruit in Ceylon due to 
thrips attack. 


In North Queensland, this species has been collected from the 
bunches and under the leaf bases on the ‘‘stem’’ of the native banana, 
Musa banksi, throughout the area Cardwell to Cairns, and also at, 
Mantaka and on Palm Island: it has been collected in the flowers of the 
cunjevoi (Alocasia macrorrhiza Schott) in the Innisfail district. 


In so far as our information goes to date, the native banana does not 
grow south of the Herbert River. We have had the opportunity of 
examining the wild bananas over the greater part of the northern areas 
of the State with the exception of the Herbert River sector, and have 
found Scirtothrips signipennis in constant association with this native 
plant, and also with ‘“‘rust’’ on the wild banana fruit; on this host it has 


" = eae pest has been dealt with in detail in Bulletin 2 and Leaflet 7 of the 
ivision of Entomology and Plant Pathology, and in ‘‘Caleium Cyanide Dusti i 
Banana Thrips,’’ ‘‘Q.A.J.,’? January, 1997,” v ec 
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been collected not only in proximity to but also at a distance of fifteen 
miles from banana cultivation. From the data in hand it appears that 
this species is indigenous on the wild bananas in North Queensland, and 
has spread from them into the cultivated plantations. Dispersion of the 
pest into other portions of the State in which the wild banana does not 
occur has been brought about by the transportation of suckers from 
infested areas. The species is generally distributed throughout the 
cultivated areas in North Queensland, and is more or less prevalent at 
St. Lawrence, in the Rockhampton and Pialba districts, In portions of 
the Gympie area, and at Nerang and Currumbin; it has also been reported 
from the Tweed River area in New South Wales. 


In the northern areas there is another species of thrips (Thrips sp.) 
which has been found to cause damage similar to that caused by SV. 
signipenmis of the fruit when the bracts first lift off the hands. This 
species is only present on the fruit while it is well protected by the 
covering bracts, but is found in larval, pupal, and adult stages in the 
curled-up bracts while they are to any degree fresh, and in the bud ends 
of more mature bunches; it is often found in association with S. signi- 
penni, but not invariably so. The adults have the thorax and head 
reddish-orange in colour with the antenne and abdomen dark; the larve 
and pupe are pink in colour. 


This species has been collected throughout the area Cardwell to 
Cairns and at Palm Island from the young bunches on cultivated banana 
plants, and from Innisfail to Cairns in the young bunches and bud ends 
of the native banana, M. banksii; before the flowers wither they are 
present in all parts of the blossom and all over the young fruit, often in 
considerable numbers. The species has been collected in the Innisfail 
area from flowers of the cunjevol (Alocasia macrorrhiza) and lantana. 
Specimens of this species, which had been collected in association with 
banana fruit, have also been received from Fiji. 


Fruit Flies. 
Infestation of bananas by fruit flies is not of very great moment in 
Southern Queensland, but in the northern areas of the State it is a 
problem of major importance. 


In the south Chetodacus tryoni Froggatt and Riora muse Froggatt 
have been bred from fly-infested bananas, the former being the principal 
species concerned. C. tryoni does not usually ““sting’’ banana fruit 
before they are mature, although often still quite green in colour; 
infestation by this species occurs principally during the summer months. 


In the northern portion of the State, however, quite a distinct species, 
Chetodacus muse Tryon (Plate 2) causes the whole of the damage to 
banana fruit, its activities extending through the greater part of the 
year, although at its worst in the spring and early summer. This species 
may, and sometimes does, ‘‘sting’’ fruit in a very Immature stage ot 
development, while fruit on a bunch sealded as a result of undue exposure 
to the sun are particularly susceptible to infestation ; the fruit on any 
bunch two-thirds matured are liable to attack whenever this species is 
operative. When even a single banana on a bunch has been “‘stung, the 
flies appear to concentrate on that bunch until practically, if ae ots 
pletely, all the fruit on it have been infested, while many oF them oe 
have been punctured a number of times. AS many as Wien ve 
‘‘stings’’ have been counted on a single fruit, and as ae enty- our 
eggs in one puncture, with an average of ten; 100 maggots y ta het 
matured on one occasion in a single banana collected in the field and kep 


under observation in the laboratory. 


’ 
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PLavTE 2. 
TH BANANA Fruir Fry (Chatodacus muse Tryon). 
_ Hig. 1. Begs x 6.) Big. 2: Larva x 6. Fig. 2a. Stigmal dises of larva x 210. 
Fig. 23. Jaws of larva x 30. Fig. 2c. Anterior spiracle of larva x 210. Hig. 3. 
Pupa x 5. Fig. 4. Imago x 6. 
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The puncture made by the ovipositor does not completely pierce the 
skin of the cultivated banana fruit, the eggs (Plate 2, Fie. ON) i vewayee 
massed together in the loose tissue just above the pulp; the site of the 
puncture is marked on the surface by a small black spot surrounded by 
a dried drop of fiuid which has exuded after the withdrawal of the 
ovipositor. The maggots (Plate 2, Fig. 2), on emerging, feed on the 
surface of the pulp, later penetrating it and giving rise ultimately to a 
general breakdown of the fruit ; when full fed the maggots leave the fruit 
and pupate in the soil. The adult flies (Plate 2, Fig. 4) are reddish- 
- brown in colour with yellow blotches on the thorax, and are little less than 
one-third of an inch in length. 


The southern limit of distribution of C. muse in so far as is at 
present known is Cardwell, but further field collection may show a wider 
dispersion. It is met with generally throughout the area from Cardwell 
to Cairns along the coastal belt, and has been bred from banana fruit 
collected at Mantaka. 


The only other host from which C. muse has been bred is the fruit 
of the native banana, Musa banksii; from this native fruit the species 
has been bred from material collected throughout the area Cardwell to 
Cairns, and also from Mantaka and Palm Island. 


; Fruit Spotting Bugs. 

In certain portions of the Rockhampton district a considerable loss of 
banana fruit is brought about by the depredations of bugs which, both as 
nymphs and adults, puncture the skin of the fruit from the time the 
flower bracts lift until the fruit is mature and ready to eut, the more 
immature fruit being the stage most particularly favoured. 

Around the site of the puncture a dark area rapidly develops, which 
eventually becomes circular in outline and depressed with a slightly raised 
spot in the centre. For some considerable time after the puncture has 
been made the point of insertion of the rostrum (piercing organ) of the 
insect is plainly visible as a small opening in the middle of the central 
spot, the tissue being slightly curled back around the orifice in most 
instances. 

Where the attack is made on very immature fruit, a corky pit usually 
develops which generally splits across the centre ; in some cases the split 
may extend into the skin for a distance on either side of the pit, usually 
exposing the pulp; the fruit is thus rendered unmarketable. Where more 
mature fruit are punctured the dark circular areas remain merely as 
unsightly blemishes on the skin of such varieties as the Cavendish and 
Gros Michel, but with the thinner skinned fruit of the Sugar banana a 
hard lump develops in the pulp underneath. 

In some eases every fruit on a bunch is more or less severely affected, 
whereas in others damage is confined to comparatively few. Punctures 
are not confined to the outer, more exposed surface of the fruit, but are 
also made on the inside of the hand and in between the fingers. The 
average logs is estimated by growers at about 33 per cent. of the total eut 
during the period when the bugs are actively operating. 

The pests show their greatest activity from February to May, and 
are least active during the winter months; adults and the early nymphal 
instars usually make their appearance again 1n the early part of Sep- 
tember. From June to August the nymphs are not met with in the 
banana plantations, and it would appear that at this period of the year 
breeding is inoperative in these situations. 


‘ 
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Fig. 1, Anal segments of male of Scirtothrips signipennis Bagnall, Showing 
genitalia x 225. Fig. 2. Imago, Pendulinus fuscescens Dist. x 4, Pie. 3. 


: Larva, 
Tiracola plagiata Wik. x 14. Fig. 4. Imago, Tiracola plagiata Wik. x 13. 
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Prare 4.—DamacE Causep By Frurr-Sporrine Buas. 
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PraTE 5.—DamacGE CausEpD By Frutr-Sporrine Bucs. 
Note the splitting of skin across corky pits. 
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There are two species of bugs (Plate 3, Fig. 2) associated with the 
damage to banana fruit in the district referred to; both belong to the 
family Coreidx, genus Pendulinus, P. lutescens Dist. and P. fuscescens 
Dist. The former species appears to be the worst pest, occurring in the 
largest numbers during that period of the year when the maximum 
damage is done, whereas the latter species is the predominant one during 
the winter months. The seasonal variation and relative frequeney of 
occurrence of these two species is a matter requiring further study. 

The adult Pendulinus lutescens Dist. is rather a light-green in 
colour, whereas Pendulinus fuscescens Dist. is a very deep reddish-brown 
on the upper surface and green underneath; both species are about half 
an inch in length. The early stage nymphs of the former are remarkable 
for the great leneth of the antenne as compared with that. of their body 
and their general bright red colour. 


In January, 1927, P. fuscescens was found in the Byfield area of the 
Rockhampton district in enormous numbers as last stage nymphs and 
newly emerged and emerging adults on a native tree, Pisonia brunoniana 
(Family Nyetaginee). In the instance quoted the sticky fruit had 
largely fallen from the tree, but there was no possible doubt but that 
P. fuscescens had been feeding and developing on the fruit. At various 
other times of year this tree had been examined jor these bugs, but no 
trace of the nymphs or adults could be found on any part of it. 


P. lutescens and P. fuscescens are met with on pawpaw trees, to the 
crowns and fruit of which both larval and adult forms do considerable 
damage in the Byfield area. In the Roekhampton distriet P. lutescens 
has been found to cause damage to cassava plants and has also been 
collected on citrus trees. 

Pendulinus lutescens is fairly plentiful at Ashgrove, Brisbane, on a 
native shrub, Nephelium semiglaucum (Family Sapindacee), and has 
been recorded from the Gympie district. It has been collected in both 
nymphal and adult forms on papaw trees in the Cardwell district, North 
Queensland, and at Maadi (Innisfail area), North Queensland, as the 
adult on bananas, while at Redlynch (Cairns district), North Queensland, 
it has been collected in both nymphal and adult stages on granadilla 
fruit. Pendulinus lutescens has also been recorded from Dunk Island, off 
the coast of North Queensland, while Pendulinus fuscescens has been 
recorded from Carmila, North Queensland. It is therefore evident that’ 
these species have a wide range of dispersion, and it is remarkable at the 
present time they are only known as pests of the banana in the one district 
—Rockhampton. 


In some portions of Southern Queensland a Pentatomid bug, Calli- 
phara inperialis Fabr., is reported to mark the banana fruit in a 
somewhat similar manner to that referred to from Byfield; the damage 
caused by this species, however, appears to be only sporadic, and even then 
not of particularly great economic importance. This bug is about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and has almost the whole of the upper 
surface of the body a bright red in colour with the tip of the abdomen, 
legs, and under surface a metallic green. 


Fruit-eating Caterpillars. 

There are several species of moths, the caterpillars of which cause 
damage to banana fruit. In some cases all larval instars erode only the 
surface skin; in others only the early stars feed in this way, while the 
later ones eat through the skin and feed solely on the pulp. 
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As a result of surface skin erosion, unsightly scabby areas develop 
as the fruit matures, rendering it of less market value than would other- 
wise be the case. Where such damage has been done to very immature 
fruit the skin may ultimately crack; in such instances, as also when the 
skin has been punctured and the pulp eroded, the fruit is useless for 
market. 


The species at present known to be associated with damage to the 
fruit are as follow :— 


Nocruwa.—Tiracola plagiata W1k., Aginna circumscripta W1k., 
Plusia chalcites Esp., Simplicia robustalis Guen. 


Pyrauip#.—Notarcha octosema Meyr. (Pyraustine), Tirathata 
rufivena Wlk. (Galleriine), Conogethes punctiferalis Guen. 


Tiracola plagiata Wlk., Notarcha octosema Meyr., and Plusia 
chalcites-Esp., are the most important of these, although Conogethes 
punctiferalis Guen. is not uncommonly met with and Aginna circum- 
scripta W1k. has been taken on several occasions ; the other two species are, 
so far as existing data go, of only very minor importance, 


Tiracola plagiata W1k. 


The adult moth (Plate 3, Fig. 4) is generally a dull brown in 
colour with the markings on the wing, though somewhat variable, present- 
ing’a general mottled appearance; it measures about 2 inches across the 
outspread wings. The caterpillars (Plate 3, Fig. 3) feeding on bananas 
are of a general brown colour, and are about 2 inches in length when 
full fed; when they have reached maturity they enter the soil to pupate. 
The young larve erode the surface skin of the fruit, but when about one- 
half to two-thirds developed they may, and often do, eat through the skin 
and gnaw out cavities in the pulp; in some instances after forming 
these cavities they will remain inside the fruit until they have reached 
maturity, feeding meanwhile only on the pulp. The caterpillars of this 
moth occurred in plague proportions along the coastal belt in the early 
part of 1927, and caused very considerable and widespread damage in 
banana plantations; during this time they also fed freely on the foliage. 
This species is met with all through the year in banana bunches, and has 
been collected over an area extending from Currumbin to Cairns. It is 
probably responsible for the major part of the caterpillar damage in the 
southern areas, and causes a marked proportion of the damage in the 
northern sector. 

Notarcha octosema Meyr. 

In so far as is recorded to date, this species is not known to oeeur 
south of Cardwell; further field observations may, however, extend its 
known range of distribution, which is Cardwell north to Cairns and 
Mantaka. 


The eggs are evidently laid adjacent to, or in, the hand of the fruit 
on the bunch shortly after the flower bracts lift, and the caterpillars on 
emerging may travel downwards through the hands, more or less marking 
all the fruit on the bunch. They are purely surface feeders, and appa- 
rently only attack the very young fruit; they also breed in the bud ends 
left hanging on the bunches. In the course of their feeding they give rise 
to an appreciable amount of silken webbing in the hands, in the strands of 
which exereta and other waste material become entangled. The larv: 
when fully developed are about 1 to 14 inch in length and pinkish-grey 
in colour; in the base of the hand in which they have been feeding they 
spin a light silken cocoon inside which the transformation to the pupa, or 
chrysalis, takes place. The pupa is pale-brown in colour and shghtly less 
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than 1 inch long. The adult moth is a greyish-brown in colour, measuring 
about 1 inch across the outspread wings, the most noticeable markings 
being two black dots towards the front margin of each forewing, and one 
black dot towards the front margin of each hindwing. 


The larvee of this moth have been collected on the immature fruit 
on the bunches of Musa banksii, in the Innisfail district. It may here be 
stated that practically every bunch of fruit of the native banana shows 
typical caterpillar damage on at least the two top hands. 


Notarcha octosema has also been recorded from the Dutch East Indies, 
Samoa, and Fiji as a pest of banana fruit, giving rise to the formation of 
““acalbs.?* 


Plusia chalcites Esp. 


The caterpillars of this moth, when young, erode only the surface 
skin of the fruit, generally feeding over a small area and then moving to 
another spot; at a later stage of development the larve eat holes through 
the skin into the pulp. They never eat deeply into the pulp, however, 
but move from fruit to fruit, often only making one hole in each banana 
attacked. Several hands on a bunch may, in this way, have several, or 
even all, fruit on each ‘‘holed’’ by the caterpillars, thus giving rise to an 
appreciable loss. 


The larva is green in colour and about 1 to 14 inch in length when 
fully developed. The adult is of a general dark colour with a golden 
sheen on the fore wings, together with two small silvery dots towards the 
front margin; it measures about 1 to 14 inch across the outspread wings. 


The caterpillars of this species have been collected from banana fruit 
at Montville and in the Rockhampton and Innisfail districts, between 
September and March, and have also been observed feeding on the foliage. 


Aginna circumscripta Wk. 


The larve of this moth not only erode the surface skin of the fruit, 
but also eat through the skin into the pulp, on which they feed extensively. 
The caterpillars, measuring about 14 inch in length when full fed, are 
lightish-brown in colour ‘‘dusted’’ with minute black spots. The moth 
is dull brown in colour and about 14 inch across the outspread wings. 


From field observations to date this species does not appear to be 
of major importance; the larve have been collected on several occasions 
at different times of the year in the Byfield district, a single caterpillar 
causing damage on occasion to most of the fruit in as many as three hands 
in a bunch, Growers have stated that at times these caterpillars are 
fairly numerous and eause an appreciable loss of fruit. It would there- 
fore appear that this species is an established banana fruit pest—at least. 
in the locality referred to. 


Simplicia robustalis Guen. 


Larve of this moth have been collected on banana bunches in the 
Gympie district feeding on the skin of the fruit. The caterpillars are a 
dull brown in colour, while the adults are hight brown, with a fine creamy 


line across each wing; they measure about 1 ineh across the outspread 
wings, 
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PLATE 7, 


Fig. 1. Nymph of species of Locustid. Fig. 2. Female imago of species of 
Locustid. Fig. 3. Imago, Cyrtacanthacris sp. 
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Tirathata rufivena WIk. 


The caterpillars of this species have been collected on different 
occasions in the Innisfail district eroding the surface skin of the fruit, 
and are about 14 inches in length. The moth is about 14 inches across the 
wings, and is of a brownish-grey colour, the veins of the wings sometimes 
being reddish in colour. 


Conogethes punctiferalis Gn. 


The caterpillars of this moth bore straight into the fruit from the 
tiower end, fruit in an immature state of development being that most 
commonly affected. The larve feed on the pulp and give rise to a black 
tip on the fruit not unlike the so-called *‘cigar end,’’ but readily dis- 
tinguished from it by the presence of fine webbing intermixed with 
excreta from the enclosed caterpillar. When full grown the caterpillars. 
are about 1 inch in length, and are generally a creamy pink in colour with 
silvery grey spots; the moths, deep yellow in colour, with the wings 
strongly marked with small black dots, measure about 1 inch across the 
outspread wings. The eaterpillars of this species have been collected in 
banana fruit in Mareh and April in districts between Brisbane and 
Gympie, and in July in the Rockhampton district. 


This moth is a serious pest of many other economie crops, but is as 
vet not a serious one on bananas. 


Locustidae. 


At least two species of the so-called long-horned grasshoppers (Plate 
7, Figs. 1 and 2) in both nymphal and adult stages feed on the skin of 
green banana fruit. The resulting damage is usually slight, the area 
eroded being small, but on certain occasions they have been observed to 
eat off areas of the skin more than 1 inch across and even penetrate to the 
pulp, feeding occurring on a number of fruit on a buneh. In the former 
case the resulting blemishes are only slight, but in the latter the affected 
fruit are spoilt for market. When the pest is plentiful the quantity of 
fruit that has to be discarded may be fairly large. 


Specimens of these imsects feeding on the banana fruit have beer 
collected all along the coastal belt to as far north as Cairns. The com- 
monest species concerned with this damage is about 2 inches in length 
and green in colour, 


Snails. 


In the Byfield district a species of small snail (Thersites (Sphero- 
spina) c.f. incet Pfr.) feeds on the skin of banana fruit, causing a very 
shgeht surface erosion. Although young fruit appear to be preferred, 
more fully developed fruit may be, and often are, fed over. The snails 
do not, as a rule, remain feeding on the one spot, but wander all over the 
fruit, thus giving rise to meandering tracks. As a result of the erosion, 
unsightly scabby areas develop, marring the appearance of the fruit, and 
although the loss in fruit that has to be discarded as a result of snail 
damage is not great, it is still quite appreciable, and is much worse in 
some seasons than in others, 


The hght erosion and wandering nature of the tracks serve to dis- 
tinguish snail damage from that caused by caterpillars. 
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Puate 8.—Portion oF BANANA Lear, SHOWING NATURE oF DamaGeE TO Luar TISSUE 
By Oyrtacanthacris sp. 
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Fruit-sucking Moths. 

In cases where banana fruit is allowed to fully mature and begin to 
turn yellow before being cut, a practice adopted at times when supplying 
nearby centres, the fruit is at times very liable to attack by fruit-sucking 
moths. 

Where such conditions occur the loss resulting from the depredations 
of these pests may be considerable. In the northern areas of the State 
these moths were very bad in the spring of 1927, Othreis fullonica Linn. 
and Argadesa materna Linn, being two species concerned with the trouble. 
These are large brightly coloured moths equipped with a sharp-pointed 
sucking tube by means of which they are enabled to penetrate the skin of 
the fruit and suck up the juices of the pulp beneath. Affected fruit 
rapidly decay, and have therefore to be thrown away. 


INSECTS ATTACKING THE FOLIAGE. 
Acridiidae (Short-horned Grasshoppers). 


A species of the genus Cyrtacanthacris (Plate 7, Fig. 3) in some 
seasons causes an appreciable amount of damage to banana plantations 
by devouring the fohage. When these insects are particularly numerous 
it is by no means uncommon to see the blades of the leaves completely 
eaten away, leaving the midribs standing bare; under such conditions 
the centre (uncurling) leaf may often be eaten down almost to the throat 
of the plant. This species, in both larval and adult stages, sometimes 
feeds on the skin of the fruit, givmg rise to scabby blemishes on the 
surface. 

It is a large insect measuring about 34 inches in length from the 
front of the head to the tip of the folded wings. The nymphs are green in 
colour, while the adult is a dull brown, the markings on the wings and 
thorax being very variable. 


Prodenia litura Fabr. 


This species (Plate 9), although a minor pest of banana plants, is 
an important pest of other economic crops. The eaterpillars (Plate 9, 
Figs. 1 and 2) are met with throughout practically the whole year, and 
have been collected in plantations all along the banana belt; they are a 
dark greenish-black in colour, and when full fed are about 13 ineh in 
length. The adult (Plate 9, Figs. 6 and 7) is dark with the fore wings 
marked with light-coloured lines and bands, the hind wings being silvery 
grey ; it measures about 1} inches across the outspread wings. 

The eggs are deposited in a mass on the foliage, usually the youngest 
leaf on the plant; the young larve emerging in considerable numbers first 
swarm over the leaf on to which they have emerged, later migrating to 
one or more older leaves on the same plant. They feed almost wholly on 
the surface tissue, leaving only a skeleton of the veins; this damage is 
characteristic of Prodema on the banana foliage, although more mature 
larvee may completely devour small sections of the tissue of young leaves. 
When fullfed the caterpillars leave the plant and enter the soil to pupate. 
Usually the resulting damage caused does not extend to more than two 
or sometimes three leaves per plant. 


This species has proved an extremely difficult one to breed through 
to the adult stage under artificial conditions in the laboratory, due partly 
to very decided carnivorous habits exhibited by the larve when they are 
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PLATE 9. 


Prodenia litura Fabr. 
Fig. 1. Larva, lateral view x 13. Fig. 9, Larva, dorsal view x lo. Wig. 3. 
Pupa, ventral view x 13. Fig. 4. Pupa, lateral view x 1%. Fig. 5. Pupa within 
earthern cocoon x 14. Fig. 6. Imago, wings closed x 14. Fig. 7. Imago, wings 
expanded x 2. 
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about half-grown, and partly to the more or less rapid dying off of the 
eaterpillars after displaying these cannibalistic tendencies. For the 
successful rearing of the adults the caterpillars have had to be kept in 
separate jars. This habit may account for the sudden diminution in the 
number of caterpillars on the leaves as observed in the plantation. 


Rhyparida discopunctulata Blackb. 


This small Chrysomelid beetle has been met with constantly in the 
Innisfail area feeding on the tissue of the leaves and flower bracts of 
banana plants. The adult insects are a shiny black and slightly less than 
1 inch in length. They apparently prefer the young unfurling leaves, 
and congregating, often in considerable numbers, on such they will con- 
tinue to feed on it until only shreds of the original leaf remain. They 
shelter within the leaf during the day. On older leaves they feed on the 
upper surface along the outer edge of the midrib, causing leaves so 
attacked to turn yellow prematurely; in these cases the beetles will 
generally be found sheltering in the heart of the crown of the leaves. The 
beetles also shelter in curling flower bracts on the bunches. It is, however, 
only a minor pest of bananas as far as our knowledge goes to date. 

This species has also been reported as damaging canna plants at 
Pawngilly, North Queensland, and has been collected in large numbers on 
hibiseus shrubs and rose bushes at Kennedy, North Queensland, to both 
of which plants they were causing considerable damage. 


Rhabdocnemis obscura Boisd. 


This weevil has been collected on several occasions in the Innisfail 
district feeding in the axil of the leaves on the tissue of the midrib; in 
some cases the leaves had broken down at the point where these beetles 
had been feeding. This species is the beetle borer of sugar-cane. On one 
oceasion adults of R. obscura were received from the Mackay district, 
which had been collected with the banana weevil borer in an old rotten 
butt of a banana plant, but there is no proof of their breeding in banana 
plants in Queensland. The sugar-cane beetle borer is readily distin- 
guished from the banana weevil borer by the flatter dorsal surface, 
reddish-brown colour with distinct dark markings on the thorax and wing 
covers of the former, while the latter is more rounded on its dorsal surface 
and is of a uniform black colour, 


Opogona glycyphaga Meyr. 

The larve of this small Tineid moth were collected at Gordonvale in 
September, 1925, feeding under the leaf bases on the stem of banana 
plants just underneath the axil. It is, however, a minor feeder on banana 
plants. 


Aphididae. 


The banana aphis, Pentalonia nigronervosa Coq. (Plate 10, Fig. 1) 
is distributed throughout the banana districts of the State. It may be 
met with all through the year, although it is most plentiful during the 
warmer months. On the plant it is to be found on the foliage during dull 
weather or late in the day, and in the bases of the hands or on the young 
fruit on young bunches, and around the throat of the plant and under the 
outer leaf bases on the pseudostem ; in the two latter situations they often 
congregate in very large colonies, and in the latter may extend from near 
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ground level upwards; they are also to be found in the soil around the 
stool. They derive their nourishment by puncturing the surface of that 
portion of the plant on which they are present by means of a sharp- 
pointed trunk through which the plant sap is drawn up into the body. 


This species is a small dark-coloured insect about one-twenty-fourth 
of an inch in length, and in the winged forms about one-third of an inch 
across the outspread wings; the wings are characteristically marked by 
strongly accentuated dark bands along the nervures. Both winged and 
apterous forms may be present in the one colony, but the latter are the 
more numerous. 


The economic importance of this insect les in its being the vector of 
the virus of the Bunchy Top disease of banana plants. In districts in 
which this disease is non-existent it is doubtful whether the aphids cause 
any material damage. Where they are particularly plentiful on young 
suckers, the plants may receive a check in their growth; it has been 
recorded* that where infestation of young plants by P. nigronervosa had 
been particularly heavy, the collection of large quantities of “‘honey dew’ 
around sheathing bases of the leaves fermented, causing a decay of the 
petioles ; where such plants were not sprayed to reduce aphid infestation, 
the plants died. Where large colonies are present on young fruit the 
punctures caused as a result of the feeding of the aphids may be the 
primary cause of ‘‘specking,’’ which sometimes develops as the fruit 
matures. 


P. mgronervosa has been collected throughout the area Cardwell to 
Cairns, and at Mantaka, and also on Palm Island under the leaf bases on 
the pseudostems of Musa banksvi. In other parts of the world this species 
has been recorded in association with banana plants. 


Monolepta rosea Blackb. 


This small Chrysomelid beetle is sometimes met with in considerable 
numbers on young banana bunches while in the flowering stage, when it 
feeds on the petals on the flowers. It is sporadic in occurrence, however, 
and is of minor importance as a banana plant feeder, although it is a 
serious pest of other economie crops. It has been collected along the 
coastal belt to as far north as the Cairns district, and also at Kuranda. 


Scale Insects. 


In addition to the msects already referred to there are two species 
of Coccide (seale insects) which, although not actually important pests of 


the banana plant, are yet of sufficiently frequent occurrence thereon as to 
be worthy of mention. 


The species Aspidiotus cydoniea Comst., has been collected on the 
foliage of cultivated banana plants in the suburbs of Brisbane, at 
Redland Bay, and in the Cairns district, and on the foliage, leaf bases, 


bunch stalk, and fruit of the native banana, Musa banksii, ini the Cairns 
district. 


A second species, Saissetia nigra Neitn., has been collected on the 
foliage on cultivated banana plants in the suburbs of Brisbane, in the 
Gympie district, and in the Byfield area of the Rockhampton district ; it 
has oce asionally been found 1 in very large numbers on young suckers. 


E * Bulletin No: 30, Council of Seentine ne Tdnaee ial es Melbourne, p. 45. 
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Nematodes (or Eel Worms). 


The presence of these minute parasites is manifested in gall-lke 
swellings on both the main roots and lateral branches. If a thin slice is 
taken off the surface at these points, either black spots, representing the 
worm cysts, or tiny glassy flask-shaped bodies may be seen often in con- 
siderable numbers; the latter are the mature females which develop into 
sacs of eggs, whereas the males and larve are minute thread-like forms. 
The tissue comprised by these swellings ultimately dies and decays, and 
by this means the eges and young worms gain access to the soil. 


Infestation of nematode-free stock is brought about by the tiny 
parasites present in the soil gaining entrance into the tender superficial 
layers of the roots. The parasites can be readily distributed by any 
means which will transport soil from one place to another, or by the 
introduction of infested plants. 


On account of the action of these minute worms the normal structure 
of affected roots is very markedly altered around the sites of infestation, 
as a result of which the absorption of water and mineral salts by the roots 
is very seriously impaired. As a general rule the roots of banana plants 
are not subject to such severe attack by nematodes as are some other 
economie crops, although a number of instances have been observed where 
the root systems of banana plants were practically destroyed; the soil in 
these cases was of a light loose loamy nature. 


The rapidity of the destruction of infested roots is_influenced very 
considerably by soil conditions favouring or facilitating decay of damaged 
tissues, 


Nematode infestation is met with generally throughout the banana- 
growing areas of the State, and is most marked on the roots lying close to 
the surface of the soil, those lying deeper being but slightly affected, if 
at all. 


PAYABLE SIDE CROPS FOR THE NORTHERN BANANA GROWER, 


On practically every banana farm there is some land which cannot profitably 
be planted with bananas. As a rule these small plots are treated as waste land 
and have to be kept clean simply to prevent forming a breeding growth for weeds 
and pests in the plantation. This necessitates a certain amount of unprofitable 
work, These plots could, however, in the majority of cases, be made to pay for the 
time expended on them by planting with one of the following crops. 


“ z 1 , r x6 1 ra » , 
Where the land is broken, such as in a blind gully, saplings could be throws 
across from bank to bank and passion fruit or granadillas trained on them. I see 
fruit can also be grown on dividing fences. These fruits are harvested early in the 
North, and consequently realise good prices. 


The papaw is a fruit which should also receive more attention from the ee 

i rer s] ‘ rives i OST. ¢ 5 ‘ » Ant sre 18 

grower. It is.grown very easily, and thrives in almost any situation, and there is 
a fairly good local market for the fruit. 


Pineapples thrive well on well-drained land, and will be found a profitable crop 
with which to fill up a ridge unsuitable for bananas. This crop is also early 
ripening in the North, and falls on a bare market. 


All the abovementioned fruits are fairly quick-growing and will be in full 

1 insi ears, sme ‘ons being probably obtained in the first twelve 
bearing inside two years, small crops being | I) aa eam a 
months. Beyond keeping reasonably clean they will not require the expenditure 
of mack additional time, and therefore will not lead to neglect of the bananas.— 
S. B. SrepueEns, Inspector Diseases in Plants. 
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HOME-MADE CHEESE. 


METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 
By ©. F. McGRATH, Supervisor of Dairying. 

Take, say, 10 gallons of milk, which should not be sour, but should have developed 
sufficient sourness or laetic acid necessary to be present in milk intended for 
conversion into cheese. Milk drawn from the cow at the evening and kept overnight, 
when mixed with equal quantities of morning’s milk (freshly milked), and providing 
the eyening’s milk has not gone sour, generaliy meets the requirements. The 
evening’s milk should be stirred and cooled after milking, and be kept in well- 
scalded vessels in a cool, clean atmosphere. This milk should be put into a clean 
tinned vessel about 2 feet long by 1 foot wide by 1 foot deep, which should stand 
in another vessel 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches deep, and 
should rest on three pieces of wood laid on the bottom of the larger vessel, which 
will bring the top edge of inside vessel a little higher than the outside one. Hot 
water is then poured in the outside vessel, and the milk in the inside vessel should 
be stirred with a wooden pat till it reaches a temperature of 86 degrees Fahr. 
Should the-water used at this period be of sufficient warmth to further heat the 
milk it should be drawn off by a water cock inserted in the bottom of the outside 
vessel; this water can be put back into the heating boiler if desired. When the milk 
is 86 degrees Fahr. add about fifteen drops of cheese colour and stir thoroughly; 
then add about 4 oz. of rennet, and stir for two minutes; then cover with a cloth 
(a piece of calico answers), and let the milk rest until coagulated and of such 
firmness that, when you insert the finger into it and raise the finger to the surface 
bent forward, the junket will make a clean break in front of the finger. This 
stage usually takes from twenty-five to fifty minutes from the time of adding the 
rennet, according to the sourness of the milk and the strength of the rennet. 


Careful Attention Necessary. 

This stage of the process requires careful attention. When the junket reaches 
the condition above described it should be cut into cubes about 3 inch square. 
For this purpose a vertical and a horizontal curd knife are used. The curd is first 
eut lengthwise with the horizontal knife, then crosswise and lengthwise with the 
vertical knife. The curd is then stirred for a minute with the hands or a pat; then 
more hot water is run into the outside jacket, and the curds and whey brought 
up to a temperature of 100 degrees Fahr. This should take twenty to thirty 
minutes. By this time the curd should become firm to the touch. A small piece 
of the curd (about the size of a walnut) should be taken and squeezed dry in the 
hand, and placed on an iron which has been heated to almost redhot. The curd 
should be firmly placed on the iron on a part that is just hot enough to hold the 
eurd but not burn it; then draw the curd gently away from the iron. If sufficient 
acid is developed it will be noticed that small threads about 4 inch long adhere 
to the iron. If the cord has not developed an adequate amount of acidity these 
threads will break away, or, if very sweet, the curd will not show any threads at 
all. In the latter cases the curd must be kept at the above temperature or not 
allowed to fall below 98 degrees Fahr. until it shows thickly populated threads 
+ inch to = inch long on the hot iron. When this is accomplished the whey should 
be drawn from the curd. This ean be done by shifting the curd to one end of the 
vessel and dipping the whey out at the other. The end of the vessel should then 
be raised to allow the whey to drain away from the curd. 


Draining off the Whey. 


After the whey is drawn off the curd will readily become mattered, It should 
then be cut into blocks about the size of bricks and turned over; the turning should 
be repeated about every fifteen minutes to allow the whey to drain off, In the 
course of about forty minutes the hot iron test is again brought into requisition, 
and a piece of curd applied as before, and when the curd shows fine threads about 
1 inch long the correct acidity for cheese purposes has been attained. This usually 
takes from about an hour to an hour and a-half after drawing off the whey. The 
curd is next eut into pieces about the size of broad beans. There is a mill for 
this purpose, but a small quantity of curd ean be cut with an ordinary butcher’s 
knife. This completed, the curd is stirred with the hands just sufficient to ‘separate 
any pieces that may have united. Stir and keep from matting for about thirty 
minutes, Then add 4 oz. of fine salt (or at that rate) and mix thoroughly. 
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Hooping and Pressing. 


In seven to ten minutes the curd is now ready for hooping and pressing into 
cheese. For this amount of eurd two 5-lb. 7-inch cheese hoops and one half-dozen 
yards of 7-inch binder are required. The half-dozen yards of binder are sufficient 
for 100 cheese of the weight above mentioned. After the curd is put into the hoops 
it should be pressed for twenty to twenty-four hours under a ton pressure. If the 
milk is too sweet at the outset it takes a long time to get the required acid ‘(hot 
iron test), or if too sour the acid is developed too rapidly, and the cheese will be 
sour and probably leak on the shelves. Try to strike the medium, A nice time for 
completion of the process is about four to five hours from the time the rennet ig 
added to the milk until the curd is in the hoops, preparatory to the application of 
pressure. In connection with the manufacture of cheese from separated milk for 
“home use, it will be found to be of advantage to the product if about one-third of 
whole milk be added to the separated milk, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN QUEENSLAND. 
A COMPREHENSIVE CO-ORDINATED SYSTEM. 


COUNTRY CHILDREN SHARE EQUALLY IN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY, 


The system of education in Queensland is fairly claimed to be comprehensiye, 
elastic, and adapted to every community need. In recent years, schooling facilities 
for country children have been greatly amplified. Primary instruction is given 
to children living even in the remotest corners of the State; travelling domestic 
science and manual training schools operate in thinly peopled districts, and in the 
towns and cities facilities for primary, secondary, vocational, and technical education 
are generously provided. In 1916 the expenditure on education was £634,000. Last 
year the appropriation amounted to £1,673,000, The aim of the Queensland 
Government is to widen the scope of educational opportunity in every possible 
direction, and this is beimg done particularly in respect to the establishment of 
rural schools and vocational classes in inland centres, 


Rural Schools. 


Special attention to the adaptation of country schools to the needs of a country 
population led to the establishment of Rural Schools, the first of which was opened 
at Nambour in 1917. Since then Rural Schools have been established at Boonah, 
Home Hill, Clifton, Gordonvale, Murgon, Gayndah, Imbil, Beenleigh, and Stanthorpe. 
Children in the higher classes enter upon the stndy of elementary agricultural 
science and the practice of agricultural operations, They are employed in learning 
manual arts likely to be useful to them as farmers, dairymen, fruitgrowers, &¢.— 
arts such as carpentry, leatherwork, metal working (including plumbing), and 
fruit packing. Girls are instructed in domestic arts and science—cookery, laundry- 
work, dressmaking and millinery, fruit preserving, &e. Both boys and girls learn 
how to keep household accounts and gain a knowledge of such ordinary commercial 
transactions as they may be called upon to execute in their future vocations, 


Home Projects Scheme. 


An organised attempt has been made in connection with the ‘‘ Home Projects’? 
scheme to establish clubs in a number of schools. Up to the present, says the 
Annual Report of the Department of Public Instruction, attention has eee confined 
mainly to dairy-farming districts, and it is expected that by July, 1927, club work 
will be in operation in over fifty schools. The clubs already established are nao 
pig clubs, and, in conjunction with them, agricultural clubs. tee 1927 a is hae 
that poultry club work will be greatly extended. Show ayer - a au oF oe quite 
willing to provide classes for entries for club work and to al Goage i ae money, 
for prizes. When a school club day 1s held arrangements are made - pa ter 
eonstructed on the school grounds to accommodate the pigs for ne oe K ie: 
committees and parents are generally found to be willing to undertake the work o 


erecting the pens. 


1 ; tes ic ‘e able to reproduce through the 

The following fine set of plates, which we are at gh 
aren of the Deparemehi of Public Instruction, give some idea of the extent 
and value of the effort to extend educational services to every town and hamlet and 


to the remotest settler’s home. 
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EYE WORM OF POULTRY.* ». ~>» 


Subjoined are presented, for the benefit of Northern poultry raisers and 
others interested, notes on original research work—-carried out by Mr. J. W. 
Fielding, of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, Townsville, and 
which are reprinted from ‘The Australian Journal of Experimental Biology 
and Medical Science,’’ in which they first appeared as a ‘‘ Preliminary Note 
on the Transmission of Eye Worm of Australian Poultry.’ 

Poultry raisers in districts other than the coastal belt north of Rock- 
hampton who have experienced trouble with the Eye Worm would assist 
the Department by notifying its oceurrence.—Editor. 


In our observations, which have been carried out over a number of years, 
worms have been recovered alive in the mouth, @sophagus, and crop; and the eggs 
in the mouth, esophagus, crop, along the alimentary tract, and in the droppings. 
These eggs hatched after varying periods from twenty-four hours upwards. 
The adults have been kept alive in various solutions for a number of days 
under laboratory conditions, Drinking water has been examined systematically 
after being centrifugalised, with negative results. The blood was examined on 
numerous occasions, but found to be negative in all cases for larve. The eye fluid 
was also examined for the presence of eggs or larve, with negative results. The 
pus-like material which is found in the eyes of infected birds was examined, and 
it was found that there are two kinds of matter: Firstly, a hard mass of old- 
standing material, and, secondly, a fresher and softer material, both of which, in 
our opinion, are the result of decomposition of the worms themselves. When a 
heavy infection takes place it is usually associated with catarrhal conditions, which 
block the passages; in consequence there is no outlet for the worms, which are in 
great numbers, and they eventually die and decompose. In the hard or old-standing 
material no eggs were seen in numerous examinations, but in the fresher and 
softer pus eggs were frequently recovered. 

Examinations of the shady portions of the infected yard, where the fowls 
are in the habit of gathering together, revealed the fact that the ground was 
invariably riddled with filaritorm larve, and showed a tremendous increase in 
the positive findings of nematode Jarve over other portions of the yard. 
Concentrating on the possibility of the parasites being mechanically transmitted by 
flies, a number of bottle fly traps, containing various solutions, were set. These 
solutions were taken to the laboratory for examination. They were centrifugalised, 
and the sediment examined with a %-in. objective. This was done daily for six 
weeks, but only a single nematode larva was seen, which was obviously not the 
worm under consideration. . 


An examination of a number of chickens and young ducks was carried out, 
and showed the presence of eye worms, in the case of the chickens after the age 
of ten days had been attained, and in the ease of ducks fourteen to twenty-one days. 
This suggested placing a number of older birds, which had been given a course of 
treatment and kept under observation for three weeks and found negative,t in a 
special pen in an infected yard, with no precautions. After six weeks they were 
examined, and 83.3 per cent. were found to be heavily infected. In a somewhat 
similar experiment, but in this allowing the birds to mix with the other stock, 
and examining the eyes every three days, three birds were started; one was found 
to be infected after the expiration of twelve days, one after fifteen days, and the 
remaining one became infected after thirty-five days. a 


The preceding observations tending to show, as they did, that the parasites 
were fairly well developed when introduced into the fowl, suggested a new line of 
attack—viz., that the infection was insect-borne, and an attack was made on the 
insect population of poultry yards. ; 


***Preliminary Note on the Transmission of the Eye Worm of Australian 
Poultry,’’ by J. W. Fielding, of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine 
Townsville, reprinted from ‘*The Australian Journal of Experimental Biology 
and Medical Science,’’? Vol. III. (1926). 2 


t This treatment was given irrespective of whether the birds were infected or 
uninfected before proceeding with an experiment, on account of the fact that 
almost all yards were more or less infected, 
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Fig. 1.—Showing adult male and miniature fernales of cockroach, Leucophaea 
surinamensis, Linn. 

Fig, 2.—Showing worms, cysts, and portion of gut with cysts attached, taken 
from Leucophaea surinamensis. 
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The first to receive attention was the fowl tick, Argas persicus, but a long 
series of dissections and examinations proved negative; fowl lice, Menopon sp., 
gave the same results; the flies, Sarcophaga sp., Musca domestica, Stomoxys calcvtrans, 
and a small unidentified fly also proved negative, as also did a large series of 
examinations of mites, Dermanyssus galinw, and a number of crickets, Nemobius sp. 
Attention was then directed to the cockroaches, Periplaneta australasie Fab. and 
P. americana Linn., and a number of adults and young forms gave negative results. 
But on concentrating on another species of roach, Leucophea surinamensis Linn., 
we were immediately struck by the presence in the body cavity, in the nymphal 
and adult stages, of filariform worms, which appeared macroscopically and 
microscopically to be immature stages of the eye worm. 

There were also usually associated with these worms numerous capsules 
containing larve. These capsules varied in size as the development of the larve 
proceeded in them, sometimes attaining 3 by 1.5 mm., of four measured accurately 
the measurements being 2.7 by 1.3 mm., 2.3 by 1.4 mm., 2.2 by 1.5 mm., and 1.8 by 
i oom, 


On examining a long series of cockroaches, dividing them into three batches, 
the pereentage of infection was as follows:— 
(a) Young and very young forms, no infection present. 
(b) Intermediate forms showed an infection rate of 38 per cent. 
(c) Adult forms, an infection rate of 93 per cent. 


This gave a percentage infection rate of the total examined of 56 per cent. 
The number of worms obtained from each cockroach averaged twenty-one. In 
numerous individuals the total number recovered was small—viz., two and three, 
but in one case a total of 108 worms and capsules were obtained, and in others 
similar high numbers were observed. 

An examination of a number of cockroaches was earried out, with a view to 
obtaining information regarding the length of time the worms could live after 
the death of the insect. Some of the roaches were just on the point of dying; 
others had been, dead for varying periods up to a maximum time of sixty-four 
hours. The examination showed that the activity of the worms was just as great 
in the roaches which had been dead the maximum time, even though in these cases 
decomposition was in an advanced stage. Further work is proceeding on these lines. 
Arrangements were then made to carry out experiments to prove whether the 
worms so obtained were eye worms. Young birds were obtained from an uninfected 
yard, and were kept under observation for some days prior to experiment. The 
young ducks were hatched in the ordinary way, but the young chicks were incubator 
bred. 


Haperiment 1.—One duckling, about a week old, was fed with four cockroaches 
in the nymphal stage; it was examined seventeen hours later, and found to be 
infected with eye worms. 

Hxeperiment 2—Four ducklings from the same batch as (a@) were fed with 
three cockroaches, each in the nymphal stage, by pushing them whole down the 
throat, and when examined seventeen hours later were all found to be infected. 


Experiment 3—One duckling was given seven wornhs, extracted from infected 
roaches, the worms being placed on the tongue with a camel hair brush. On 
examination seventeen hours later it was found to have worms in both eyes. Control 
ducks were kept, and remained negative during the time the birds were under 
observation, 

Haperiment 4.—One duck, seventeen days old, was given cockroach entrails with 
capsules attached (one worm was just emerging), the whole being placed in the 
mouth at 12.46 p.m,; when examined at 12.58 p.m., twelve minutes after introduction 
worms were found in both eyes. Control negative. : 


Haperimen t 5.— ne duck, seventeen days old, was given five worms, taken from 
eockroaches; thirteen minutes after introduetion into the mouth they were found in 
the eyes. Control negative. } 


Hauperiment 6.—One duck, seventeen days old, was given ten cockroaches which 
had been etherised. It was examined ten and twenty minutes afterwards. There 
being no sign of eye worms, 2 Aurther five roaches were introduced, and the 
examination carried out at five-minute intervals. At the expiration of fifty-five 
minutes worms were found in both eyes. No control kept. 


ia 


Haperiment 7.—Hight young chickens, nine days old, were each given four 
whole cockroaches in the nymphal stage; a few extra roaches were then seattered 
in the box, and were picked up by the chickens. Two and a-half to three hours 
afterwards the chicks were all infected. Controls negative. 


r 
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Fig.4. X 3:8. 


Photos. : F. H. Taylor.) 
PLATE 18. 


Fig. 3.—Showing head of Leuecophaea surinamensis with worm protruding, 


Fig. 4.—Showing third pair of legs and portion of body of Leucophaea 
surinamensis, with two worms protruding. 
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Experiment 8.—Three young chicks, ten days old, were given one adult cockroach 
each, between 3.35 and 3.40 p.m. They were then constantly examined for the 
presence of worms in the eyes; this occurred at 3.58—1e., eighteen to twenty-three 
minutes after the introduction of the cockroaches. Care was exercised in introducing 
the insects to the birds, so as to ensure that the former should not be ruptured 
during the process. Control negative. 

Experiment 9—One chick, eleven days old, was given three adult cockroaches, 
care being taken not to rupture them. The chicks were then kept under constant 
observation, and in exactly seventeen minutes after the feeding worms were noted 
in the eyes. No control was kept. 

Experiment 10.—One adult museovy duck, which was examined thoroughly for 
the presence of eye worms, and found to be negative, was then given eight cock- 
roaches, taking care not to rupture them. The mouth and eyes were then kept 
under constant observation, and exactly eight minutes after the introduction worms 
were seen on the roof of the mouth and on the tongue, nine worms in these positions 
being counted. After this the eyes were watched constantly, but worms did not 
appear until thirty-one minutes from the start—i.e., twenty-three minutes after 
their presence in the mouth. It was interesting to note that worms were seen on 
five occastons passing into the eyes from the naso-lachrymal duct. No control 
was kept. 

It was thought advisable, in view of the theory that the cockroaches do not 
go beyond -the crop before the worms are liberated, and considering the short 
space of time occupied between the introduction of the cockroaches and the 
appearance of the worms in the eyes of the bird, to note the fate and position of 
the cockroaches in an allotted time. For this purpose four young chicks were 
killed at varying intervals—viz., five, ten, fifteen, and thirty minutes—after the 
introduction of the insects. 


Experiment 11.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given one adult cockroach, and 
after an interval of five minutes was killed, the insect being found at the entrance 
ot the crop, on the top of the contained foodstuff. On examination of the roach 
there was no apparent change noted. No free worms were observed. 


Laperiment 12.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given one adult cockroach, 
and after an interval of ten minutes was killed. Except that the cockrozch was 
in the middle of the foodstuff, no difference was observed. No free worms were 
seen, 

Experiment 13.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given one adult cockroach, 
and after fifteen minutes was killed, the roach bemg found at the entrance to the 
crop, on top of the foodstuff. The skin, of the imsect was observed te be in a 
fairly soft condition, and a worm was seen just emerging from the soft part of 
the under-surface of the body, between the third and fourth leg. No free worms 
were seen before dissection. 

Experiment 14.—A chick, sixteen days old, was given two adult cockroaches, 
and after thirty minutes the chick was killed; the roaches were on top of the 
foodstuff, at the entrance of the crop, and were found to be very soft, and easily 
broken at the slightest touch with the dissecting needles. No worms were noted 
until the cockroaches were dissected, when a fair number were found. 


It would appear, although only one escaping or escaped worm was seen in 
the preceding series of experiments, that the cockroaches do not pass beyond the 
crop within the limits of the time necessary for an infection to take place, and 
that the digestive juices are responsible for the softening of the tissnes, and 
probably the increased temperature has a stimulating effeet on the worms, which 
Lreak through the softer portions of the body. This probably applies cnly in 
cases where the roaches were swallowed intact, which would oecur only in a 
small percentage of cases, as it is very noticeable that the birds peck at the insect, 
and by so doing rupture most of them, thus making an easy exit for the escape 
of the worms. 


From the foregoing experiments there appears to be indisputable evidence that 
the cockroach, Leucophea surinamensis Linn., is a responsible agent for the 
transmission of the eye worms of fowls and ducks. The cockroaches apparently 
ingest the young larve from the droppings and from the ground. Having attained 
their objective, the larve then pass through the wall of the alimentary tract 
on the outside of which they encapsulate. In the capsules development takes plaee, 
and on attaining the stage of infectivity they leave the capsules and wander 
about in the body cavities. They have been recovered from both the thoracie and 
abdominal cavities, as well as the legs. The infected cockroaches are in their 
turn taken up by the poultry, and in our opinion do not pass further than the 
crop before the worms which have attained the infective stage escape from the 
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intermediate host; the parasites then pass up the @sophagus to the mouth, and 
eventually through the naso-lachrymal duct to their destination. There now remains 
to examine in detail two stages in the life history of this parasite. It is anticipated 
that this will take some considerable time to complete, as in (a) it will be necessary 
to feed one or two fowls with large numbers of infected cockroaches, so that 
heavily infected birds may be available for ascertaining the life history of the 
worm in the fowl, particularly the number of ecdyses and changes that occur in 
the worms before they attain maturity and reproduction begins, and (b) to obtain 
information regarding the time taken by the larve to reach the infective stage 
after entering the cockroach. 


It would appear that there are five distinct stages in the development of this 
parasite, quite apart from any changes which oecur during each stage: 


(1) Embryonic stage, portion of which is spent in the parent worm, portion 
in the alimentary tract of the bird, and portion on the ground. 

(2) Larval stage, portion of which is spent in the ground, and portion in 
the alimentary tract of the cockroach. 

(3) Cystie stage, in capsules on the outside of the alimentary tract. 

(4) Free or infective stage, in body cavities, legs, &e. 


(5) Pre-adult and adult stage, in the eyes of the birds, where development 
is completed. 


Treatment. 


The first necessity in getting rid of eye worms, now that there is a known 
intermediate host, is obviously a concentrated attack on all cockroaches, and it 
would appear that the best method is trapping, since poisoning and fumigation 
are too dangerous to poultry. The yard should be cleaned of all droppings, and 
sprayed well with a good disinfectant frequently. The poultry should then be 
treated, preferably by placing a few drops of turpentine in the eyes, and allowing 
it to remain for half an hour, then irrigating with lukewarm water or boracice water, 
and removing worms from the eyes with a small camel hair brush. Although this 
treatment is undoubtedly severe, it. has the advantage of being quick in action. 
Weak Condy’s fluid is also recommended, but is much slower, and requires some 
days to obtain the required results. Some poultry-keepers use kerosene, and find 
that it gives good results, 


RADIO LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 


By arrangement with the departments concerned by the Director of the Queens- 
land Government Radio Service (Mr. J. W. Robinson), through his Markets Reports. 
Officer (Mr. Robt. Wight), forthcoming wireless lecturettes on agricultural and 
related subjects are listed as follows :— 

Tuesday, 3rd January, 7.45 p.m—‘‘A Talk on Sheep and Wool,’’ by Mr. J. Carew 
(Assistant Instructor in Sheep and Wool). 

Wednesday, 4th January, 7.45 p.m.—A lecturette arranged by the Queensland Agri- 
cultural High School and College. 

Monday, 9th January, 7.45 p.m.—‘‘Care of Pigs in Summer’’—Mr. E. J. Shelton 
(Instructor in Pig Raising). 

Wednesday, 11th January, 7.45 p.m.—A lecturette arranged by the Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College. 

Thursday, 12th January, 7.45 p.m.— ‘Progress of Agriculture in Queensland’ ’— 
Mr. J. F. F. Reid (Editor of Publications). 


RURAL ROUTES IN QUEENSLAND. 
THE WORK OF THE MAIN ROADS COMMISSION. 


The work of the Main Roads Commission as set out in its Sixth Annual Report 
was reviewed briefly in our last issue. Through the courtesy of the Commission we 
are able to present herein the balance of the plates with which the report was 
illustrated and which indicate the value of this phase of the widely-embracing rural 
policy of the Queensland Government. 


Prats 19. 
LOW-LEVEL BRIDGE, STUART RIVER. 


PratE 20. 
Dock LOADING FROM SIDE-TIPPING TRUCKS—CONGLOMERATE QUARRY, MAIN SourH Coast Roap. 
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PLATE 22. 
ONSTRUCTION, SHOWING CONGLOMERATE ROAD SURFACED 
witH BITUMEN. STANDARD WARNING Sign DISPLAYED. 


IpswicH Road, REDBANK, AFTER OC 
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PratTE 23. 
{pswicH RoAD, REDBANK, BEFORE CONSTRUCTION. 


PLATE 24, 
FORDONVALE-LiTtLE MuULGRAVE. SECTION THROUGH JUNGLE. 
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PLATE 25, 


REDCLIFFE ROAD. BEERBURRUM TRACHYTE SURFACED WITH BITUMEN, AFTER SEVERAL 
YEARS’ WEAR, 


PLATE 26. 
A LOw-LEVEL BRIDGE WILL BE Erectep Up STREAM FROM 
THIS SITE. 


Don RivER BED, NEAR BOWEN. 
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PLATE 27. 
CHARLEVILLE-ADAVALE RoAD, LOW-LEVEL CONCRETE BOX CULVERT, WARREGO ANA BRANCI 


PrAtE: 28, 


REDECKING SToNE River Briper. INGHAM-Upprr HERBERT Roap. 
This bridge is a dual-purpose tramway and road structure. 
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SELECTING THE BREEDING SOW. 


- POINTS TO BE OBSERVED. 
E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


There is no more important job associated with the introduction of pig 
raising activities to the farm than that of knowing just what to do, where to 
go, what price to pay, and how to select the breeding stock. The points to be 
observed in the selection of the sow (as is also the case in selecting the boar) 
are the same, whether one sow or 100 sows are being selected; hence a general 
outline of the method of procedure and of the various points to be looked for 
will be of value. Mr. Shelton’s notes on these matters are the outcome of a 
lifetume’s experience and should be of particular interest to all those asso- 
ciated with the pig industry.—Ep. 


In selecting the breeding sow, the essential points to be looked for are as 

follows :— 

(1) Knowledge of her ancestry. 

(2) Healthy and vigorous constitution. 

(3) Easy feeding propensities. 

(4) Capacity to produce and rear numerous progeny. 

(5) Indications of milk production. 

(6) Gentle, matronly, temperament. 

(7) Evenness of type and conformation, 

(8) Value of breeding sows, 


(1) Hereditary Factor. 

It is essential, first of all, to remember that no matter how good the boar 
may be nor how efficient the system of management, unless the breeding sow is 
eapable of producing, suckling, and rearing satisfactory litters, the business of pig 
raising will be a failure. The author has heard breeders say of their sows that 
money could not buy those sows, this indicating the paramount value they placed 
on these animals. 

Therefore, the first essential is to ascertain whether the sow it is proposed to 
purehase comes from parents that are of a prolific, easy feeding, quick maturing 
strain, As with the boar, it is not possible to determine these qualities by appearance 
alone. The only reliable guide to her inherited qualities is the pedigee with stud 
records, litter records, and fecundity records (if they are available), together with 
the assurance of the breeder and of his records. 


(2) Strong Constitution. ; 

The sow’s constitution is important. By this is meant the innate bodily strength 
and the ability to withstand adverse conditions and disease. The vigour and health 
of the sow is dependent upon her constitution. ‘This is indicated in particular ~ 
full, broad, deep, capacious chest, good width between the cars and cyes, and the 
fineness of the skin and hair. 


(3) Easy Feeding. : bee i 
i i ! st a transmit that quality 
Easy-feeding sows are necessary for they are most apt to ti al 
to their ise The more pounds in weight pigs can put on In @ given time on a given 
amount of food, the greater the production and the less the cost. Successful breeding 
depends upon the production of more pounds of bacon and pork from the same feed. 


(4) Capacity to Produce and Rear. a: . 
i nd : roge s also largely 
ty of the sow to produce and rear numerous progeny 18 Plamgely 
ee B Certain it is that the Oe icity to produce small, fear and Se A Olameaete 
; = . . y Fae, wane ee - on 

i i more valuable characteristics unless special care and a enti 
Th a ed nae: Big coarse ‘‘heefy’’ sows of masculine appearance 
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and of a ‘‘don’t eare’’ type are decidedly objectionable. Effeminate, matronly 
(not necessarily ‘‘fussy’’), good tempered, easy dispositioned mothers are the ones 
that earn the title ‘‘rent payers.’’ 

Sows need to be roomy, lengthy, and very deep in the body in order to be able 
to develop to advantage. Short tucked up, podgy sows are of little value. 


(5) Heavy Milk Production. 

The indications of heavy milk production are largely bound up in the appearance 
of the animal together with well developed and prominent udders and teats. These 
teats should number from twelve to fourteen and be evenly placed equidistant along 
the belly. Avoid sows with very small ‘‘buttons’’ and with blind, dummy teats 
and poorly developed udders. 


Some strains and some animals are noted for heavy milk production, others are 
shy milkers and equally shy breeders. Much information can be obtained along 
these lines by a personal inspection of the herd from which sows are being selected. 


(6) Even Temperament, 


Never select a nervous, fidgety animal for she will make a poor mother and 
generally a poor suckler. In order to save more pigs at farrowing time, the sow 
must have an even temperament. She should be easy to handle and not become 
irritable when the attendant enters the pen. 


Savage, vicious sows (sometimes erroneously referred to as ‘‘man eaters’’) are 
to be strictly avoided. Care should be taken to avoid classing a sow as a ‘‘man 
eater’’ if she is suddenly disturbed while sleeping with or suckling a new born 
litter, especially if disturbed by a stranger whose attention she is unaccustomed to. 
It is but natural for a sow to protect and care for her progeny (the boar usually 
sees to this too if he is about) especially while they are very young and unable to 
care for themselves to the extent that is possible as they grow older. 


A good breeding sow is as careful with her babies as is a good matronly hen 
mothering fifteen to sixteen chicks. Many sows are of a coarse ‘‘don’t want to 
breed’’ type that simply flop down on top of their young ones and smother them 
one by one till all but one or two of the strongest and most cunning ones remain. 
Other and better sows take the greatest care possible in rising or lying down in order 
to give their young ones a chance to escape being crushed. These matronly qualities 
are certainly inherited and transmittable. ; 


Similarly, good breeding sows of the domesticated race of pigs appear to have 
enough common sense to know that their owners are watchful and eareful and are not 
out to rob them of their suckers. 


(7) Evenness of Type and Conformation. 


The breeding sow should be fairly low set, of good length, good constitution, 
deep-bodied, strong in the back, broad and deep in the ham, and be symmetrical 
throughout. She should stand squarely on her feet and legs; her head should be 
refined, indicating quality, and representing the feminine type. A good breeding sow 
invariably has a neat feminine head. 


The neck should be short, fitting smoothly into the shoulders, whieh should be 
broad, deep and smooth on top, well fleshed, but free from any sign of coarseness 
The back should be long and straight, with no sign of weakness or falling away 
(sows that have a weak or hollow back rarely produce good pigs); it is an advantage 
ee a back shghtly arched. The width of the back is also important, as this 
influences the width of the lom connecting the back to the hams i 
reps g S$ in a strong arched 


The sides should be long, deep, and smooth, and free from wrinkles: the top line 
and underline straight and even, The rump should be broad and well topped u < the 
tail set high and on a level with the back; the tail should be curled, as this is an 
indieation of health and vigour. The rump should not fall away or droo The ham 
should be wide, deep, and well fleshed down to the hock; the legs oe ht a a 
strong, with good, strong bone. One very common fault is weakness of the ae aa 
pasterns. The leg bones should be fine and close in texture, not round or : 
the feet comparatively small and not splayed. ‘ . oe 


One of the most important parts of the sow is her udder; this should not be 
coarse nor flabby. There should be twelve to fourteen or more teats evenly developed 
i a size; the flanks should be thick and earry a good proportion of dexbees 

1e belly of a side of bacon is considerably increased j hue i i ; 

ells a g s S J eased in valu ; j 
aire) e if the flesh is thick 
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The Teeth, Tongue, and Eyes. 


In general, the breeding sows do not develop tusks to the same extent as the 
boar, though some sows have quite prominent teeth. Attention should be paid in 
the selection of breeding stock to note that their teeth are in order, though it is a 
difficult job at any time examining a pig’s teeth. Occasionally one notices breeding 
sows (in particular) with long overshot top or lower jaws, and with the tongue 
permanently protruding either from the front or side of the mouth. 

The writer: considers these faults as very serious ones which are decided by 
hereditary tendencies, and faults that should on no account be overlooked either on 
the farm or in the show ring. Undershot crooked jaws, bad teeth, a crooked snout, 
or a snout with a decided hump are all to be avoided. 


Similarly, roached or hollow-backed animals with ‘*cow licks’’ or tufts of hair 
turned up or awry on the shoulder back or rump are to be avoided. It is wise also 
to pay special attention to an inspection of the eyes, for, strange as it may seem, 


| 


® 


Prats 31 (Fig. 3)—Tyrican Bregpinc Sow or THE MippLE YORKSHIRE BREED. 
Mr. J. H. Thorburn’s ‘* Oatlands Enid” 2740. 


A sow capable of rearing large, thrifty, early-maturing pigs. Note the wonderful 
development of udder and teats, indicating the capacity to produce large quantities 
of rich milk, 


She was about two years old at time photograph was taken, and won the Reserve 


Championship at the Melbourne Show, Victoria. 


some sows, particularly of the short, fat breeds are quite unable to see. In some 
eases, individual animals will be noted with no eyes visible at all. On more than one 
occasion the writer has eulled breeding sows on account of blindness, and has been 
offered stock so affected, 

Occasionally this defect develops with age in much the same way as weakness 
of the eyes does in humans. The matter is sufficiently important to warrant attention 
On one occasion the writer was offered (by a very prominent breeder) a really choice 
boar pig suitable for show purposes, that on inspection turned out to be a barrow. 
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The vendor (manager of a large piggery) admitted he had always inspected by 
standing in the passage outside the pen while the pigs were being fed and admiring: 
their broad, even, well-developed backs. 


Sows might, of course, be non-breeders without exhibiting any external indication 
of this very serious defect, though to the experienced eye there is something in the 


appearance of an animal that acts as a fairly reliable guide, but not an infallible one 
in cases of this description. 


Strength of legs is desirable in the sow as in the boar. It is equally essential 
to avoid selecting sows showing any indication of umbilical or other forms of 
hernia (rupture). Some Poland-China sows (in, particular) show remarkably heavy 
development of loose skin in the ‘‘twist’’—that portion of the hindquarter between 
and at the back of the legs. In some instances there is an appearance as of a scrotal 
sac, though this is not usually an indication of hernia or malformation. 


8) Value of Breeding Sows. 


It would be well for the beginner, especially if he or she does not know the 
value of breeding stock, to get in touch with some reliable, and as it were, disinterested 
person with a view to enlisting their assistance in these all-important matters. It is 
first of all necessary to value the animals to be selected in association with the 
environment under which they have been developed. The very fact that a stud 
sow or boar (none other than selected animals would be offered unless by special 
arrangement) was being selected from a stud like, say, Hawkesbury College, Gatton, 
Dookie, or Roseworthy Colleges, or from the studs of other breeders equally as 
well and favourably known, immediately indicates that it has a value a good deal 


- 


Pravre 32 (Fig. 4.)—A Marroniy LarsE Brack Sow, Two YEARS OLD, PROPERTY 
or Master GEORGE DAVISON, OF THE NORTH Arm Pic Crus, QUEENSLAND. 


As indicating the value of a selected sow of a type in demand, it paighit be 
ment.oned that this sow was purchased ata cost, delivered to her OW REF - crate au 
North Arm, of approximately thirty guineas. She has since reared wae gs! — 
of eleven and one of nine, her first two litters. Sales of her goles oe ton a e 
(December, 1927) at an average of six guineas each at four months old, for Coes 
sows, indicate that there is money in pigs. Three sows of the first Pea ie 
as breeders, and are now productive and profitable breeders. These ier ee se 
fifteen guineas each as yearlings. Several pigs of the second litter are sti ae " e 
for sale. In round figures more than 100 guineas worth of stud ee ape ee 
produced by th's sow in less than two years from dats of birth. ote her id pak 
quality and her depth and comp.ctness. 
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above that of ordinary ‘‘meat’’ market stock. The reputation of the stud in this 
ease is a guarantee ‘of value, though, of course, unfortunately, no breeder can 
absolutely guarantee that any one or other of the animals offered or sold will turn 
out to the seller’s or to the buyer’s expectation. The health and well-being of an 
animal is dependent to a very considerable extent upon the health and well-being 
of other animals in, the same stud, and in this way also added value is given to the 
animal selection from reliable healthy studs. 

The breeding, pedigree records, &¢., all add value, for it is but right that a 
specially selected, registered (or eligible for registration ) animal should carry a 
higher value than common unregistered stock. Again stock that have been properly 
prepared for sale, have been well advertised, and are in the pink of condition at time 
of inspection, will command higher values than stock not properly prepared or from 
studs that do not bother about these things. A good wash and clean-up and bright 
glossy skin and hair are recognised the world over as additions to the toilet that add 
considerable value, and that in their own particular way are extremely important 
items, though one does not want to pay an excessive price for soap, water, and oil, 
unless the quality and guarantee of breeding are there. 

Value is added to any article in accordance with the manner in which it is 
placed before the prospective buyer, and this refers to stock in just the same way 
as it refers to any other line of merchandise. There are, of course, the ‘* go-getters’’ 
in the stock world, just as there are in the commercial world, but at any rate value 
is added to the animal that is correctly described and is placed before the prospective 
buyer to the best advantage possible. The pen, sty, yard, paddock or other enclosure 
in which an animal is confined whilst awaiting inspection, adds its quota of value 
or detracts from same. If the prospective buyer has to wade through mud and slush 
inches deep, and has to run the risk of being splattered with mud whilst imspecting 
the stock, his idea of their value will be on an entirely different plane to that which 
would be effective if the animal were offered in a clean, cosy, comfortable pen in an 
environment that indicated that the comfort of the buyer was pre-eminent in the 
mind of the seller. The purchase of breeding stock that have been awarded 
prominent and valuable prizes at agricultural shows, and that come from prize- 
winning strains, well-known, adds a value which is difficult to estimate in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

The first pick of a litter or of a special line is, of course, always placed at a 
higher value than the second, third, cr later selection; this is, of course, but natural 
and is quite in order in the business world. All things considered, then, it is some- 
what difficult to indicate just the amount one might have to pay for any particular 
line of stock offered. 


In general, however, it might be taken as a fairly reliable guide under Australian 
conditions that a good breeding sow is worth not less than three guineas at from two 
to three months old. This is a low value in the South, where the demand is more 
permanent, and where the value of stock is better appreciated. ‘‘Six guineas each,’’ 
the Victorian breeder would be inclined to remark if asked the question referred to 
above, and much the same conditions rule in New South Wales. In the other States 
values of from three to five guineas each at two or three months rule. Boar pigs 
are usually considered more valuable than sows. Some studs—like Gatton College in. 
Queensland—have a range of values allowing one guinea more per head for boars than 
for sows. It is all a matter of arrangement. 

For ordinary breeding sows (not pedigreed) values must be based on the 
actual ‘‘meat’’ value of the animal. One cannot expect to purchase selected breeding 
sows at less than their market value. In fact, a seller is justified in asking a 
higher value for the pick of the stock available. In the case of ordinary breeding 
sows, therefore, values may be placed at from three guineas to, say, six guineas at 
from, say, four to eight months old with lower or higher values according to age. 
Ordinary breeding sows quoted as ‘‘in pig’’ should be worth ten guineas each 
upwards if they are of good quality and breeding. 

Stud sows could be valued at not less than three guineas at two to three 
months old up to, say, twelve guineas or more as yearlings. Sows quoted as ‘‘in 
pig’’ are worth more than sows that have not been stinted (mated), though there 
ean be no guarantee that a sow will hold to the service of the male, and no 
responsibility should be accepted by seller or buyer unless by special arrangement. 


Especially selected show sows and prominent prize-winners would, of course, 
carry a higher value than the above. The same also applies in the ease of the boar 
and values of from fifteen to fifty guineas might be referred to as reliable where 
the quality and reputation of the animal justifies the payment of higher values. 


_ In each case it is a matter of arrangement as to whether the price covers cost of 
delivery in crate on rail, steamer, or other conveyance, and as to whether erate is to 
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be returned or be paid for. Crates in themselves are worth from twenty to thirty 
shillings or more each if well made and suited to the job. Rail freights and other 
expenses must be arranged for, and unless otherwise specified, it can be taken 


for granted that the buyer takes all risks once the animal is safely delivered at point 
of despatch. 


A word in conelusion in regard to the condition of animals at the time of 
despatch. Nothing is more disgusting to the buyer than when the stock he has 
purchased arrive at their destination in a dirty, filthy condition, infested with hog 
lice or other parasites. The seller’s reputation is at stake in all these matters; hence 
every effort should be put forward to ensure safe and satisfactory delivery. 


It should be needless to add that in a country like Australia, where distances 
are great and where means of transport are often comparatively slow, ample notice 
should be given of the despatch of stock; and when the stock are despatched, 
especially stud stock, the breeder should see to it that all pedigrees, prize 
records, and other information are promptly supplied. 


. ry = - ‘ AAT 
Prats 35 (Fig. 7)—THe CaAMPICN OF CHAMPIONS, 


i tograph of that famous Sow, ‘‘ Brentwood Dorothy,” now deceased, 
She Bhool BE SoBic pacuBn at the Sydney Show Stud Pig Sales, pis youre 220) rane 
guineas. This Sow was a profit-maker of the highest order, and was IR oer he 
she looks. The purchasers, McPhee Brothers, of the Richmond River ope J 0 aS 
right of the picture), are shown in company with Mr. H. J. J. Honey, another enthusias 
in Pig Breeding and in Stud Stock. 


Flushing the Breeding Sow—An Old World Practice. 


i i Rc Nein 

In perusing the pages of several of the older established text-books DO ere 

5 =) 7 ‘ 7 . naa « > +h ~ 

Husbandry’’ one frequently comes across the term ‘‘ flushing’’ as ae e ue ting 

the mare’’ or the ewe or the sow or cow or as the case may be, in each instance prior 
to the time the female is mated. 


i i erm in Australian live stock literature nor 
This ‘‘flushing’’ is not a common term in Australian live sto E 


is 1 lar practice on our farms, consequently an explanation of the term 
Ech Re te cont? pete ing will be of interest to readers of this Journal. 
“‘flushing the sow’’ before mating will be o s 


The term flushing simply means a general stimulation of the whole of the internal 
oe ; nimal, the object being to increase the number of pigs produced 
The purpose is accomplished by increased feeding of grain or 
ave previously been available. 


organisation of the a 


at farrowing time. ecomplishe 
by the use of fresh or more succulent pastures than h 


‘ 
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The practice is understood and practised more by the sheep ae a ae 
breeder of pigs or of most of the other classes of live stock; still it 1s a we oe 
old time as well as modern practice. The sheep man follows it by tuning the breeding 
ewes into a fresh succulent pasture just prior to ‘‘ joining the rams,’’ the time yee 
the ewes are to be mated, the objective here being to secure a larger percentage 0 
twins or a higher general average at lambing time. 

There is no reason why the pig breeder should not adopt the same practice with his: 


breeding sows, especially with sows that are advancing in age and that might other- 
wise produce rather unsatisfactory litters. 

The most beneficial results are obtained when the flushing begins two or three 
weeks before the breeding season opens. Supposing that the sows have been running 
on pasture alone during the greater part of the ‘‘off’’ season; at the beginning = 
the breeding scason or when the sows are about to be mated they should be turnes 
into a fresh patch of rape, lucerne, or other green stuff that would furnish an 
abundance of the most succulent forage. 


In the ease of a single sow, the breeder might begin by feeding a slop composed 
of milk and barley or wheat or maize meal, &c., and give more than the usual supply 
of green food. The idea is to stimulate the whole system without putting on any 
great amount of fat. It is, of course, expected that the animals will begin to gain 
a little more rapidly in early spring or as the breeding season opens, and the 
majority of breeders will see to it that their stock put on flesh at this time, but it 
is important that the sows should be in medium breeding condition only and be 
gaining in weight and flesh at the time when they are mated. After the sow has 
been mated, continue the practice for a week or two before turning her out to pasture 
again. 


All sows should, of course, be kept in good breeding condition during the 
gestation period, but there is no necessity that they should be ‘‘rolling’’ in fat. 


THE JOURNAL IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Thus a Dunedin reader (22nd September, 1927) :—‘‘ Your Journal is 
very wmteresting and maintains a high standard of quality. The account 
of the Agricultural Exhibition or Show, as we call them, is splendid. 

And here let me congratulate you on the quality of your photo- 
graphs. . . . I am able to appreciate good work, and ‘yours is very 
good indeed. . . . The statistics of your dairying industry rather 
surprise me. I had not realised how you were advancing in this direction. 
I intend sending the Journal to some farming friends in North Otago. 

I know tt will surprise them, too, There has been an impression here that 
your land was too warm for good dairy production. . . . It is good to 
see others doing things, especially the things we did not expect. . . .”? 


AN INFORMATIVE JOURNAL. 

A Kingston reader writes (15th November, 1927) :—‘‘It gives me great 
pleasure to renew my subscription to the Journal, which contains a wealth 
of valuable information for the man on the land. I am very interested in 
the mechanical side of farming and welcome the extracts and illustrations 
that from time to time appear in the Journal. Labour-saving devices, 
repairs, house and mechanical design, and construction design, §¢., play 
an integral part in modern farming, and progress can only be gauged by 
the most scientific, efficient, and up-to-date methods used in agriculture, 


and towards this end the ‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’ plays an 
important part.’? 
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FARM TRACTORS. 


By HE. T. BROWN.* 


_ On the correct adjustment of the chains depends, in great measure, the easy, 
silent running of the machine as a whole. In addition a well-adjusted chain will 
last considerably longer than one that is too tight or too slack, and, moreover, it is 
less severe on the sprocket wheels. The best results are obtained when there is 
«u certain degree of play in the chains. The upper part of the chain should give a 
matter of 2 or 23 inches when forced upwards. This, generally speaking, is correct 
for all chain-driving tractors. The adjustments can be made very easily. All that 
is necessary in the majority of makes is to shorten or lengthen the radius rod by 
means of its screwed end. It is important to see that both chains are working with 
the same amount of play, otherwise a severe strain may be put on the transmission. 


[oP] 
“~] 


Fuel Storage. 


The introduction of steel barrels has rendered the storing of fuel a simple 
matter. The old-fashioned wooden casks were apt to leak, were difficult to tap, 
and have been known to burst with rough handling. The fuel can be kept in 40-gallon 
steel casks and no inconvenience is experienced. The bung is in the form of a screw 
tap, and, consequently a screwed tap can be fitted quickly and easily. The contents 
is unaffected by weather conditions and, therefore, the barrels can be carted right 
into the field where the work is being conducted. If they have to remain in the open 
for a considerable while no harm will come to them or their contents. Ji 


A Tractor’s Capacity. 


To caleulate the capacity of a tractor in the case of ploughing, there are two 
factors that must be taken into consideration. These are the nature of the soil and 
the size and depth of the furrows to be turned. An average for medium soils is 
63-lb. pull per square inch. An ordinary furrow is 6 inches by 10 inches, which at 

3 lb. per square inch requires a pull of 390 lb. If a three-furrow plough is being 
used, the total pull necessary would be 1,170 lb. A pull of 1,500 Ib. is developed by 
a ten-brake horse power tractor travelling at 23 miles an hour, or 1,212 lb. is shown 
by the same machine travelling 3 miles an hour. Consequently it would be capable 
of drawing a three-furrow plough, turning a furrow 6 inches by 10 inches at 3 miles 
an hour, if the ground be level. 


Starting Troubles. 


Tractor engines are not particularly easy to start up, especially those of the 
larger size, but by priming and making use of the impulse starter or compressor, 
if either of these be fitted, and knowing how to swing the engine, it becomes more 
easy of accomplishment. The majority of tractors are fitted with dual tanks; one 
for petrol for starting up and the other for kerosene for use when the engine is 
working. The reason why the former is the better for starting up is that it is a 
lighter, more volatile liquid, and, consequently gives a more perfect combustible 
mixture when the engine is cold. 

The ignition should always be fully retarded when starting up. When the 
spark is advanced the explosion takes place a fraction of a second before the piston 
reaches the top of its stroke, but owing to the fact that the explosion is not absolutely 
instantaneous the full force of the liberation of the power is not felt by the piston 
head until it is at the extremity of its upward stroke. When the engine is 
being turned over slowly by hand for the purpose of starting up it is necessary to 
retard the spark, otherwise the explosion would occur too soon, with the result that 
the force would tend to make the engine revolve in the opposite direction. Failure 
to pay attention to this point may easily result in grave injury being done to the 
operator. 


Priming. 

To ensure the cylinders receiving a charge of the explosive mixture it is usual 
to inject a little petrol into them. Compression taps on the cylinder heads. are 
generally provided for this purpose. Only a small quantity of petrol should be 
used for priming, the object in view being defeated if a too liberal supply be injected. 
The amount of ‘‘swinging’’ or turning the starting handle that is required depends 
in great measure on the efficiency of the engine. An engine that is well tuned up, 
that is, with all parts properly adjusted, can always be started more easily, The 
erank shaft should, in the first place, he turned round slowly so that one cylinder 


te In the ‘Parmer and Settler.’ ” 
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may become charged with compressed mixture, and then swung round as Eee 
as possible. As soon as the engine has started to work the spark should be ady anced. 

It is necessary to allow the engine to become thoroughly warm before moving Ib. 
A certain amount of heat is essential before the power developed is sufficient to 
propel the vehicle. It is usually necessary to allow the engine to tick over ZOe 
five or ten minutes. On no account, however, should it be allowed to race during this 
period—it is sufficient if it be throttled down to such an extent that the engine is 
only just running. 


SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 


That there is a proper stage at which to cut different crops intended for silage 
is not generally appreciated. To produce a good silage the dairy farmer should cut 
the particular crop when it contains the maximum food nutrients in a condition that 
will make good silage. 

Maize and sorghum are two of the best crops that can be grown for ensiling. 
Maize should be cut when the grain is glazed or well dented, the lower leaves on the 
stalk yellowing, but the stalk itself full of sap. At this stage it will contain maximum 
food value, and at the same time sufticient moisture to pack well in the silo. Sorghum 
should be harvested when the heads are reaching maturity, and while the grain is: 
still in the dough stage—hard enough to be crushed between finger and thumb with 
difficulty. -As with maize and other bulky fodders, sorghum makes the best silage 
when chaffed, as only then does it pack well into the overhead or pit silo. Surplus 
material should be placed in a silo stack, this being built with the heads of the 
sorghum towards the centre and the butts to the outside. Sudan grass, which belongs 
to the sorghum family of plants, should be cut when the seed has formed but is still 
in the milk stage. This crop is particularly valuable in the drier parts of the State, 
where it can be satisfactorily grown in good years. 

Maize and sorghum can be cut with the least labour by means of the maize 
harvester, but where that implement is not available, cane knives, short hoes, reaping 
hooks, or scrub scythes may be used. A slide fitted with a scrub scythe blade and 
drawn by a horse is used by many farmers. 

Wheat, oats, and barley should be cut just after the ears are well out. Many 
farmers before cutting these crops for hay wait until the grain is well formed and 
the straw has become somewhat dry. Crops intended for silage should not be allowed 
to reach this stage, as plenty of sap is required in the plant to ensure a good sample 
when the silo is opened up. These three crops—wheat, oats, and barley 
with the reaper and binder. 


are cut. 


Unlike hay, silage may be made at any time irrespective of the weather. 
causes inconvenience, but it need not delay the work. 

Put the material into the silo the same day as it is eut. To get the best results 
the cut crop must be ensiled in a succulent condition, and drying out should be 
guarded against. The teams should, therefore, follow up the harvester, carting the 
stuff immediately to the silo. Slides are very useful for hauling the crop to the silo, 
especially as the material has not then to be lifted to any height. 

All crops must be chaffed before being put into the overhead silo in order to 
ensure close packing and to prevent fermentation. The chaffed pieces should be 
about 3 inch in length, and the eutting can be done either with a silage cutter fitted 
with a blower for filling the silo, or with an ordinary chaffeutter with a chain 
elevator. The silage cutter with blower is useful when large quantities are being 
handled, but for the ordinary sized farm a chaffeutter with an elevator is, on the 
whole, more satisfactory, as it requires less power and fewer men to operate it, and 
the knives are easier to sharpen. Chain elevators can be easily fitted to almost any 
chaffeutter. When silage cutters are used a fairly high-powered engine is required, 
but a 4 or 5 h.p. engine will drive a chaffeutter. 

Improper packing of the material in the silo is the eause of much 
and of much disappointment on the part of the dairy farmer. 


fact that the more the material is tramped down in the 
settles afterwards. 


Rain 


spoiled silage, 
It is a well-known 
filling process the less it 
When the material settles in the silo it tends to draw away from 
the walls, leaving an air space which results in spoiled silage. The best method is to 
build the material up about 2 feet around the walls and sloping to the centre, and 
to trample this down well; then fill the centre up and tramp “it around the walls 
equally; then again, build up around the walls, and so on. If this method is adopted 
the silage will settle down without drawing away from the walls. At the top the 


pee is rounded off by being made higher in the centre, and within a few days it 

‘if ee ue nearly Jevel. Tramping is more important in the upper half and 
yp » af IGS ara) =I a oO } aa sq ]}« * Wen j 5 

- P of the silo, because this section of the silage hag less weight bearing on it te 
oree it down. 
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THE 1927 WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


The following notes have been taken from a report on this year’s wheat crop 
competition, promoted by the combined Agricultural Societies of Queensland with 
the assistance of the Wheat Board, submitted by the Director of Agriculture, Mr. 
H. C. Quodling. 


_ First, second, and third places were allotted in the Toowoomba district competi- 

tion to Messrs. Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen, 122 points; H. C. Sharpe, Milmerran, 120 
points; J. Ritson and Sons, Clifton, 118 points; and similarly in the Warwick 
district to S. P. Cutmore, Swan Creek, 125 points; P. O’Mara, Tannymorel, 119 
points; and J. HK. Tucker, Freestone, 118 points; the Grand Championship prizes 
being awarded in the order named to — 


S. P. Cutmore, Swan Creek (125 points), ‘‘ Clarendon. ’? 
Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen (122 points), ‘‘Currawa.’?’ 
H. M. Sharpe (120 points), ‘‘ Warrior. ’’ 


elt is to be regretted that owing to the unfavourable season in the Maranoa 
district it was not possible for the combined Agricultural Societies at Roma and 
Wallumbilla to take an active part in the competition. 


Of the fifty-one crops entered, twenty-five were in the Toowoomba and twenty- 
six in the Warwick district respectively. Judging commenced on 17th October in 
the Toowoomba area and concluded on 2nd November; and similarly in the Warwick 
district on 3rd November and 11th November respectively. 


In the matter of a closing date for entries some latitude was no doubt necessary 
in this, the first competition of its kind in Queensland. Uniformity, however, in 
this respect is advisable in the case of future competitions, cognisanee being taken 
of the normal harvesting dates in the respective districts. 


Methods of Judging. 


The substantial prizes being offered should assist in promoting the popularity 
of crop competitions generally. If this desideratum is reached, then the present system 
of adjudicating would automatically require to give place to the system adopted 
elsewhere—the district Agricultural Societies conducting and judging their own local 
competitions, the winner in each competition being entered for the championship 
of a particular division, the judging of the latter being allotted to an officer of the 
Agricultural Department. 


Objects of the Competition. 


The general excellence of the competing crops necessitated their close examina- 
tion in order that the points allotted might represent a true and accurate appraisal 
of the merits of the individual crops in conformity with the requirements set out 
under the several headings embraced in the conditions of the competition. 


Briefly, these were interpreted as having been designed— 

(a) To raise the standard of the wheatgrowing industry generally; 

(b) To encourage growers to adopt methods of cultivation to permit of rain 
entering the soil, percolating into the subsoil, and retaining it there by 
a worked surface mulch for the ultimate benefit, yield, and stability of 
the crop. 

(c) To bring about the use of pure, clean, graded seed of prolific, rust- 
resistant or rust-escaping varieties. 

(d) To prove the effieaey of soil and seed treatment; to overcome wheat 
diseases; and to show that the infestation of cropped land by wild oats, 
foreign seeds, and weeds is inimical to the interests of the grower. 


Comments. 

Rainfall records were available only on a limited number of farms ; those of 
the nearest recording stations were consequently taken, but an irregularity of this 
character precluded individual comparisons being made which might otherwise be 
of value in any summary of results. 

The single crop entry from Inglewood was handicapped right out of the 
competition by droughty and other conditions, and allowances require to be made 


accordingly. : 


, 
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Regarding the season from January to the date of the last crop inspection, 
11th November, certain features were pronounced:—The summer rainfall on the 
Darling Downs was good generally. Little or no rain fell in May. In June good 
soaking rains were experienced, which proved invaluable in germinating the seed 
wheat and in promoting the development of the young crop; its ability to carry on 
until the beginning of October, when relief rains were forthcoming, was influenced 
to a degree by the character of the soil and by the cultivation it received; the heavier 
yielding crops being found invariably on the heavy textured soils—the deep brown 
and black soils of the slopes and plains. 


July, August, and September were months of light rainfall and much frost. At 
the beginning of October the outlook for the wheat crop was anything but bright. 
Happily, excellent rains fell then and at intervals throughout the month, and since 
1st October it is questionable whether more favourable weather for the development 
of bright, plump grain has been experienced for many years. 


Rust was noted in a minor degree on some of the competing crops, but the 
majority were too far advanced to anticipate that it would have any appreciable 
effect on the yield or quality of the grain. 


Summary. 

The opinion was formed that very few growers made any special preparation 
beforehand for the competition. With the initiation and finalisation of this State’s 
first attempt of the kind, there is reason, in the event of the combined Agricultural 
Societies holding further competitions, to make an early pronouncement respecting 
same. 

Estimates formed of the ‘‘apparent yield’’ of the competing crops indicate a 
very high rate of production, a fact eloquent of Queensland’s redundant potentialities, 
as a wheatgrowing State. 


It is fitting on this occasion to place on record the fact that many crops not 
entered in the competition were seen which were estimated to yield from 40 to 45 
bushels per acre. One of these was growing on land known to have been cropped 
continuously for forty-five years, and that no fertiliser or manure of any kind had 
been used. So much for the inherent richness of the Darling Downs soils! 


Soil moisture appears to be the dominant factor in production at the present 
time, and the importance of its conservation for crop production, in distriets with 
a somewhat uncertain rainfall, cannot very well be over-estimated. Primarily for 
this reason, the suggestion is made that, when consideration is being given to 
extending the scope of wheat competitions, prizes be offered for crops grown on land 
fallowed under specified conditions. 


Such a competition would tend to check the spread of wild oats, wild turnip, 
variegated thistle, hexham, and other weeds which levy their toll on the wheatgrower, 
who, if once they are. introduced, has little or no chance of checking such foreign 
growths where modern harvesting machinery is used on land which is cropped 
continuously for wheat. Another equally important aspect of the question of assisting 
to build up the wheat industry is the nature of the supply of graded seed to growers, 
pure to varietal type, and free from spore-borne diseases, barley, and foreign seeds. 

In reviewing the crops entered in this year’s competition it is only fitting to 
remark that a closer examination showed that many lost valuable points owing to 
infestation with wild oats and barley; an undue mixture of other varieties of wheat; 
the presence of bunt (striking smut); also flying smut; and the prevalence of weeds. 
Deductions had accordingly to be made in the seale of points. Apart from such 
preventible causes, the competition brought forward some highly creditable crops. 
A very narrow margin of points separated the prize winner from other competitors, 
who, one and all, have at least the satisfaction of knowing they are the pioneers of 
a scheme designed to advance an important Queensland industry. 


In conclusion is raw attenti aly i SC i 

‘“ Apparent yield ”) Bane Caen feehswieldive geen - te : ee ee 

i as gh-yielding ps carries a greater number of 
points than is provided for under any of the several individual headings; and 
although prolificacy is obviously very important, a slight mistake on the part of the 
judge in underestimating yield might deprive a competitor of a substantial prize 
The points provided for under Trueness to type and purity (20); Freedom from 
disease (30) ; Evenness of crop (20); Condition (10); and Cleanliness (20) ean be 
adjudicated upon with a greater accuracy. As many factors exercise an influence on 

apparent yield,’’ even within a few weeks of harvesting a crop, it is suggested 


ee ne aus of points be reconsidered with a view to its modifieation on the lines 
suggeste: 
55 § 


Sania points awarded is being prepared for IOC in the February 
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PLATE 36.—‘‘ CLARENDON’? WHEAT. 


Grown by Mr. 8. J. Cutmore, Swan Creek, First in Warwick District Crop 
Competition and winner of the Royal Nationa! Association’s Grand Champion 
Prize, 


Puate 37.—‘“ CLARENDON”? WHEAT. 
Grown by Mr. P. O’Mara, Tannymorel. Second in Warwick District Crop 
Competition. 


ees + 9) 
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PLATE 38.—* WarRATAn”’ WHEAT. 


Grown by Mr. J, E. Tucker, Freestone. Third in Warwick District Crop 
Competition. 


PLATE 39. 


“CuRRAWA’”’ WHEAT. 


Grown by Messrs Ziesemer Bros., Bongeen. First in Toowoomba District 
Crop Competition and Second in the Royal National Association’s Grand 
Champion, 
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Pate 40.—“< Warrior ” WHEAT. 


Grown by Mr. H. C. M. Sharpe, Millmerran. Second in Toowoomba District 
Crop Competition and Third in the Royal National Association’s Grand Champion. 


Puate 41 —‘*WarRren” WHEAT. 
Grown by Messrs J. Ritson and Sons, Clifton. Third in Toowoomba District 
Crop Competition. 
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Prats 42.—‘*CEprRIc’’ WHEAT. 


Estimated to yield 40 bushels per acre and grown by Mr. H. G. Stower, of 
Southbrook, on land cropped for 45 years without fertilisers of any kind. 


A LOW TROLLEY. 


When green crops are cut for silage there is a great deal of heavy handling,, 
if ordinary drays or wagons are employed for carting. The ‘‘ Agricultural Gazette’’” 
of New South Wales gives an illustration of a low two-wheeled trolley. It consists 
of wheels of solid wood, from 20 inches to 24 inches high and 5 inches to 6 inches 
thick, are tired with old tiring iron, and provided with an axle of 13-inch iron. On 
the axle, and fastened to it by iron clips, rest two pieces of 6-inch by 2-inch timber, 
so placed that they are 6 feet apart at the rear end and close together at the 
front, forming thus a broad V with the sharp end, in front, and the axle about 
half way along the sides. These two heavy timbers, however, do not come quite 
together at the front. Working between them, on a strong swivel bolt, is a large 
iron-shod block of wood which rides on the ground as a sort of slide. To this 
front block are attached the chains by which the trolley is drawn, Resting on the 


6 by 2 bed pieces is the platform, an which is loaded the fodder. This platform 

is usually about 12 feet long by 6 feet broad, and it generally consists of a 
framework of 2 by 2 timber, covered with flooring or 3 by 1 battens, Four corner 

posts, of 8 by 2, are sometimes bolted, sometimes socketed into the frame to keep 

the material on the trolley while it is being moyed. Sometimes these corner posts. 
are simply four iron uprights, as in the illustration; sometimes they are missing 

altogether. The trolley is so constructed that when it is loaded, it practically 

balances on the wheels, with not too much weight forward, so that, as the horses 

move forward, the front of the swivel block is slightly lifted, though its middle 

and rear, still travel on the ground. If the load is placed too far forward, the swivel 

bleek will not lift at all, and may earry into ploughed or heavy ground. 
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VALEDICTORY. 
RETIREMENT OF WELL-KNOWN DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS. 


} Mr. James Henderson, Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture; Mr. John 
Liverseed, the Manager of the State Farm at Hermitage, near Warwick; and Mr. 
W. G. Brown, Instructor in Sheep and Wool, have retired trom the Publie Service on 
account of their having reached the age limit. 


—~l 
or 


Mr. J. B. HENDERSON. 


Mr. Henderson joined the service in 1897 as Manager of the Experimental 
Orchard, operated by the Department, then at Redland Bay. He was subsequently 
ittransferred to Cairns, and was for a time in New Guinea. He was transferred from 
the North to Stanthorpe in 1909, where he has since remained. When he commenced 
duty in the Granite Belt, fruitgrowing there was practically in its infancy, and Mr. 
Henderson has had the satisfaction during his term of office of seeing the industry 
around Stanthorpe grow steadily into its present position of importance in the 
rural life of Queensland. In this progress Mr. Henderson was a strong, personally 
influencing factor. His knowledge of temperate fruits and of the various soils of the 
granite country has always been of material benefit to both established and new 
settlers, and he carries with him into unofficial life the goodwill and esteem of all 
‘those in the industry which he served so well. 


Mr. JOHN LIVERSEED. 


Mr. John Liverseed, who retired in October last, joined the Department in 1894, 
‘and took over the management of the Hermitage Farm in 1907. He gained his first 
farming experience in the county of Durham, in England, and prior to going to 
Hermitage travelled extensively in the service of the Department. His travels 
‘meluded a visit to India, when he took over a large consignment of dairy cattle from 
Queensland to one of the Indian native princes. Mr. Liverseed accompanied 
Mr. Henry Tryon, formerly Chief Entomologist and Plant Pathologist, to New Guinea, 
‘One of the important results of this expedition was the introduction to Queensland of 
‘Badila cane, which has. proved one of the most valuable factors in the progress of the 
‘Queensland sugar industry. 

On Hermitage Mr. Liverseed proved a sound agriculturist and did valuable work, 
in collaboration with other officers of the Department, in grain propagation and field 
trials, besides demonstrational work in animal husbandry, particularly in respect to 
crossbred sheep. 


Mr. W. G. BROWN. 


Mr. Brown is a native of Hobart, Tasmania. In the island State he was reared 
among the merinos. Concentrating on the technical side he became widely known as 
a classer of both sheep and wool, and his services were sought by leading pastoralists 
in all the eastern States. In 1883 he came to Queensland to class the stock on 
Coongoola, returning later to handle New South Wales and Victorian flocks. As with 
many Southerners, Queensland as a young country of immense promise had 
for him an irresistible appeal, and he came back to remain and win a high reputation 
among Northern graziers as a classer of flocks and fleeces, and also as a shearing 
contractor and woolscourer. 

Seventeen years ago Mr. Brown entered the service of the Department, and the 
appreciation of his work may be judged from a valedictory note in the ‘*Graziers’ 
Journal’’ (Brisbane), which is typical of similar notices in the pastoral Press, and 
which is quoted hereunder. 

“Mr. W. G. Brown, State Sheep and Wool Expert, has reached the age limit, and 
retired from the Department of Agriculture and Stock last week. We feel sure that 
graziers throughout the State will regret to hear of his retirement. During the 
seventeen years he has been in the Department he has carried out his duties faithfully, 
capably, and courteously. He was always approachable, and was ever ready to give 
advice to sheepmen. The ‘Journal’ has no hesitation in saying that the Department 
‘has lost one of its most popular and capable officers. Mr. Brown was essentially a 
sheep man, consequently he carried out his duties most enthusiastically, indeed, The 
man who makes a success of his job nowadays is he who puts his heart and soul into 
it. ‘Bill’ did that. Mr. Brown’s interesting book, “The Farmer a Sheep in 
Queensland,’ has gone into several editions, and is still being asked for. It is easily 
the best of its kind ever published in this State, and will undoubtedly serve to 
perpetuate his memory in sheepland long after the final muster. 
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Mr. Brown had the misfortune to lose his two sons—Frank and William—in 
the Great War. They were of the 26th and 25th Battalions of the A.I.F., respec— 
tively, and both were killed within an hour on the same day—4th August, 1916. 


Mr. Brown is a foundation councillor of the New Settlers’ League and of the: 
‘Queensland Authors and Artists’ Association. Possessing an able and facile pen, he 
has made a name in agricultural and stock journalism, and his pen-name ‘‘ Tar Boy’’ 
is well known to old readers of the Sydney ‘‘ Bulletin.’’ He is also the author 
of a novel, ‘‘ Helen Paley,’’ a Western romance, ‘‘ Farmers’ Sheep in Queensland,’’ 
and numerous pamphlets on pastoral practice, besides sketches on Australian inland 
life and industry in a section of the American periodical Press. He is also a member 


of the Johnsonian Club. 

At.a Departmental farewell on 23rd December he was the recipient of the good! 
wishes of the entire Head Office staff, accompanied by a substantially filled wallet. 
The Under Secretary, Mr, HE, Graham, made the presentation, and in doing so referred 


Prate 43.—Mr. W. G. Brown. 


to the success of Mr. Brown’s work in the interests of pastoral industry, particularly 
in respect to the farmers’ wool scheme, sheep-farming on coastal country and experi- 
ments in the blow-fly and other scientific investigations for which Mr. Brown had been 
largely responsible, He added that departmentally they were all sorry that Mr 

ee was retiring, as he Was a most popular and conscientious ofticer. Te felt sure: 
best of good fortume iu Mis unelicial life? Lar tee oro ot ae, es ened a the 
Mr. Brown counselled the younger officers prese ae aA thee a eecike 
DE eed ¢ oe ger officers present to maintain the reputation of the: 
ae en Ree teas ae Reis known as ‘‘easy of access, staffed witha 

‘ 8, having always something useful to impart.’’ 


In his well-earne risure Mr ‘own proposes 
hoo saaee ee red leisure Mr. Brown proposes to travel further along the Inky- 
ay, having accepted a retainer on the metropolitan Press. = 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


PIG RAISING. 


The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Instructor 
in Pig Raising, Mr. BE. J. Shelton, H.D.A.:— 


Pig Management. 
A.H.J. (Perriman)— 


It is quite apparent that the young pigs have suffered from exposure. We 
think also that they have become oyerfat hrough not taking sufficient 
exercise. They have, also, no doubt, suffered from bowel troubles, constipa- 
tion in particular, and from feverishness. We recommend reducing the 
amount of grain and increasing the quantity of green feed, also the keeping 
of your sows and litters in good-sized pig paddocks, where they would not 
only have the benefit of succulent green food, but also abundant exercise. 
It is necessary also to see that they have sufficient drinking water, and the 
provision of mineral mixtures in the form of charcoal, bone meal, &e., is 
advised. It is an advantage, too, to add lime water to the food given to 
pigs. There is no cure for the ailments referred to, but they may be 
prevented by a proper system of management and by keeping the pigs 
under an open-air paddock system in preference to their being constantly 
housed, even in well constructed sties. The lucerne chaff is quite a valuable 
supplement to the food supply, although you will note that the young pigs 
do not consume as much of this, in comparison, as the older stock. Young 
pigs much prefer succulent green food to any form of hay or chaff, even if 
the latter is soaked in water over night. Of course, when no green food 
is available, it is a decided advantage to place the soaked chaff before the 
stock, particularly at the morning feed. 


Pig Breeding. 


M.R. (Gayndah )— 

We are of opinion that there is something wrong with the breeding of the 
pigs to which you refer. It is probably a case of in-breeding or, at any 
rate, of the mating of stock that are too closely related. There is no reason, 
under normal conditions, why young pigs shortly after birth should suffer 
from the trouble which you state was similar to St. Vitus Dance. Even 
during very cold weather this condition should not exist, though, of course, 
if the pigs were housed in dry, dusty peus or quarters where fleas, flies, lice, 
and mosquitoes were numercus, young pigs would become very worried, and 
in endeavouring to free themselves from parasites, might move about in the 
manner indicated. The fact that seven of the young pigs died also indicates 
that they were not constitutionally sound. Evidently, those that survived 
were the strongest of the batch. The fact that the litter was uneven in size 
and development also indicates inferior breeding, although in most litters 
of pigs there are usually one or two somewhat smaller than the balance, 
and sometimes one or more particularly well-developed animals. It is 
pleasing to note that the pigs you now have are doing so well. We 
recommend your considering the introduction of some more reliable breeding 
sows, and possibly a better boar. The conditions under which your pigs 
are kept might be still further improved. 


Overheated Bacon Pigs. 


A.O.H. (Brooloo)— 

There ig little or no treatment than can be relied upon to relieve and save 
very fat bacon pigs that have become overheated as a result of being forced 
to travel during the heat of the day. Jt does not pay to attempt to drive 
fat pigs over long distances during very hot weather, though it is fairly 
safe if they are moved along quietly during the late afternoon or early 
in the morning. It is better to cart them to the station than to drive 
them, and in any case they should have ample water ancl be protected from 
the sun. The loss of bacon pig's such as those to which you refer would 
more than pay a good deposit on a suitable pig wagon; in fact, it would 
go a long way towards paying the total cost. Bleeding by shitting the ear 
or the tail is attempted as a last resort in some cases and with success, 
put in many cases these pigs do not live through the night, and are dead in 
the trucks on arrival at the factory. It is better to see that the pigs are not 
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too fat, and that they have plenty of exercise in a good roomy yard during 
the topping-up stages than to pen them up in a cool protected pen, force them 
into an over-fat condition, and then, after all the trouble and expense 
associated with their preparation for market, expose them to the sun and 
to the risk of heat apoplexy by driving them during a hot summer morning. 
Bacon pigs are too valuable nowadays to risk their loss through neglect and 
mismanagement. At any rate, it is quite useless depending upon any 
form of treatment to restore to normal condition. a pig—whether fat or 
otherwise—that has become overheated and that is down and out to it before 
treatment is commenced. Bacon pigs worth between £3 10s. and £4 each are 


deserving of better attention than this. 


BOTANY. 
The folowing replies have been se'ected from the outward mail of the Government 
Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S.:— 


Zamia Palm, 


R.W.H. (Cairns)— 

The ‘‘Zamia. Paln’’ (Cycas media) has been declared a noxious weed for the 
Shire of Tinaroo. The word ‘‘Zamia,’’ as applied in Australia, is simply a 
local name applied to any plant of the Cycas family (Cycadacee). In 
South-eastern Queensland it is most commonly apphed to Macrozamia 
spiralis (also known as Wild Pineapple); about Springsure it is applied to 
Macrozamia Moorei, and so on, We do not remember ever seeing a species 
of Macrozamia in or about Cairns, except a very tall one that grows here and 
there in the scrubs about Babinda. Species of Macrozamia are easily told 
from Cyeas, in that the leaflet has no midrib. The male cones are somewhat 
alike, but the females very different. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The following replies have been selected from the outgoing maw of Mr. W. G. 
Brown, Instructor in Sheep and Wool :— 


Blindness in Hoggets. 


H.W.P. (Brookstead)— 


There is no doubt that the cause of the blindness is dietetic. The young sheep 
have been eating some herb which has the effect described. Paddymelon 
vine which grows on light soils in Queensland is a cause of temporary 
blindness. In South Australia sheep farmers give an arsenieal drench to 
the sheep as a cure. If it be ‘‘pink-eye’’ the eyes will be bloodshot, and a 
kind of pimple is seen in the eye over the pupil. If the blindness is due 
to anything the sheep have eaten they will appear quite normal, excepting 
that the pupil is dilated. Try the drench, and report results. 


Sheep Lick, 
H. and L. (Hughenden)— 


The Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Briimnich, F.1.C., F.A.C.1., advises that the 
report on the suecess of the use of lick is very gratifying although not 
unexpected. We had some analyses of Mitchall ‘grass from the Hughenden 
district some years back, and although very nutritious with regard to protein 
contents, the amount of ash is about normal, the lime contents fairly high 
but phosphoric acid more deficient than that found in other samples from 
other districts. You ean, therefore, do no wrong by using a similar lick 
as recommended for Meteor Downs, using a bag of coarse salt, one bag 
of erushed Nauru phosphate, adding about 20 Ib. of Epsom salts; ‘the latter 
amount ean be increased if sheep are found to eat constipating foods like 
shrubs, &e. If your water used by the stock is at all saline, the amount 
of salt used in the lick must be reduced, using only one bag of salt to two or 
three bags of Nauru phosphate. 
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General Notes. 


S.aff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. F. Hayles, of Arcadia, Magnetic Island, has been appointed officer under 
and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts, 

Mr. W. D. Cameron, of Bolton, has been reappointed Government Representative 
on the St. George Dingo Board. 

Mr. C. J. Smith, of the Forestry Department and stationed in the Inglewood 
district, has been appointed Officer under and for the purposes of the Animats and 

’ Birds Acts. 

Messrs. A. R. Charles (Inglewood), C. J. F, Miller (Land Commissioner, Cairns), 
and R. C. Lethbridge (Mitchell), have been appointed Government Representatives 
on the Western Downs, Cook, and Booringa Dingo Boards respectively. Messrs. N. V- 
Collins, G. J. MelIver, W. Atherton, and F, Lawrence have been elected Members of 
the Cook Dingo Board, and Messrs. R. F. Douglas, G. E. Ferrier, C. A. Peters, and 
G. A. White have been elected Members of the Booringa Dingo Board. 

The member of the Police Force stationed at Camooweal has been appointed au 
Acting Inspector of Stock. 

The resignation of Mr. B. A. Webb, of Darr Creek, as Acting Inspector of 
Stock, has been accepted as from 5th December, 1927, as tendered. 

My. O. H. Webb, of Darr Creek, yié Jandowae, has been appointed Acting 
Inspector of Stock, and Mr. J. &. Avey, of Habnarey, New Angledool, N.S.W., an 
Honorary Inspector of Stock. 

Mr. KR. Dillaway and Mr, D. A. C. Macpherson, of Redectifte, have been appointed 
Officers under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. W. M. Nash, of Columboola, has heen appointed Government Representative 
on the Condamine Dingo Board, Messrs. E. J. Ryan, J. W. Newhery, and D. H.- 
Butler have been appointed Members of that Board, and Mr. G. Mundell has been 
elected a Member. 

Messrs. A. M. Deutscher, J. W. 8S. Gildea, W. W. B. Hogarth, and M. L. Williams 
have been elected Members of the Warrego Dingo Board, and Messrs. G. Foote C. G. 
Gall, G. S. Martin, and C. T. Mills have been elected Members of the Tamhe Dingo 
Board. 

Mr. G. H. E. Heers, Grading Inspector, has beer appointed Senior Grading 
Inspector, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. J. C. Pryde has been appointed Temporary Inspector of Stock, at Boonah, 
as from 21st December, 1927, to 6th February, 1928. 

Messrs. G. R. I. Anderson, of Townsville, and H. J. Campbell, of Brisbane, have 
been appointed Inspectors of Slaughterhouses, on probation, as from 5th December, 
1927. 


Obituary. 


The untimely death of Mr. F. L. Nott, M.L.A., H.D.A., in the course 
of the month is generally regretted. The late Mr. Nott represented 
the State electorate of Stanley in the Legislative Assembly, im which he 
won the respect and esteem of members on both sides) of the House. 
After graduation from Hawkesbury Agricultural College he pursued 
his scientific studies in Germany. Returning to Queensland he entered 
the service of the Department of Agriculture as science lecturer at the 
Queensland Agricultural College at Gatton. He later became a sugar: 
grower in the Bundaberg district, and met with much success, becoming 
a recognised leader in the industry. He possessed a wide knowledge of 
Queensland and its rural enterprises, and was always a close student 
of agricultural science, For the State he performed good service both 
as a farmer and as a legislator. Sympathy with his family is wide- 
spread, and his passing hence while still in life’s prime is regarded 
generally as a distinct community loss. 
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A Stanthorpe Sanctuary. 
Vacant Crown land known as .Mount Pleasant, Fletcher, near Stanthorpe, has 
been declared a sanctuary for animals and hirds. 


A New Sugar-cane Harvester. 

‘¢The Planter and Sugar Manufacturer,’’ of New Orleans, U.S.A., reports that 
the Fisher cane harvester, the result of eight years’ investigations and trials, 
made its first demonstration on 12th May last. The cane harvested was some 
left standing from last year’s crop and very difficult to handle. Nevertheless the 
harvester straightened, topped, cut, and delivered the cane: in form to be loaded 
into wagons direct from the machine. The machine operated for over forty days 
in the canefields and was tested severely in every way. As a result certain perfections 
are to be introduced tending te reduce the weight, strengthen the structure, and add 
to its mobility and general working. 

In conelusion, the report states that the completed machine, which will be 
delivered to planters next season, will be operated by three men and should handle 
300-500 tons of cane a day at an estimated cost of 5 cents per ton of topped, cut, 
stripped, and loaded cane. 


‘In the Middle West—A Glimpse of Beautiful Taroom and its Bird Life. 


A reader, just west 0’ sunset, writes:—‘‘I am grateful for the publication 
sent, ‘Notes on Insects Damaging Sugar-cane,’ by Mr. Jarvis. JI was for some 
years going to school on the Clarence River (N.S.W.) and hence was brought up 
in the heart of cane country. I can follow the book well, and have used it with 
the children here in connection with local and nature study knowledge. 


““The Prickly-pear Commission have sent along a great instalment of caterpillar 
eggs—or rather the moth’s eggs—Cactoblastus cactarum.. All the eggs I secured 
have hatched out on the pear leaves. There is no mistake about their activity and 
voracious appetites. The children now understand and can rear them themselves, 
thus helping to spread them. 


‘“‘Two inches of rain here on 7th November and more to-day; a green carpet 
everywhere. The trees are out in new clothes, the bauhinia is gay with red flowers, 
and is visited by leatherheads and honeyeaters by day and flying foxes by night— 
all after the honey in the flowers. In between times the ubiquitous small boy gets 
his cut at the flowers. They love this bauhinia flower nectar. The solidwood is out 
in flower—rusty red blossoms—and it’s wood is as hard as the name implies. Further 
west they call the solidwood the ‘Ooline.” The sandalwood—properly ‘Budha’ 
tree and not the sandalwood of joss house fame, is also out in flower. Bushmen 
have a great regard for this wood as a fine wood to burn in wet weather. The 
‘wild pomegranate’ or Taroom Tree is in full bloom, and full of the nests of the 
wild canary. 

‘*Wlocks of snipe are fairly plentiful on the river Hats. A large plain turkey 
was killed close to town on 7th November—weight dressed was 20 Ib. ‘ 

‘*T have a collection of aboriginal stone axes—over a hundred—have specialised 
in the collecting of them for years. One I have received lately came from Duaringa, 
and is a perfect specimen of the native craftsmen’s art. Some of the axes are very 
large and others very small. I have only one mounted with handle complete. The 
axes used to break up the bunya pine cones are of different composition to the 
others. My Stanley River specimens are all in good condition, and were found at 
the feet of the pine trees themselves. The New Guinea natives were fond of 
serpentine to m&ke axes from; there is an outerop of this at Pine Mountain, near 
Ipswich, and one of my stone axes is made from it. It was obviously used on Pine 
Mountain itself, being found not far from there. The advance from the primitive 
stone axe is, of course, an interesting subject to ethnologists. I am proud of my 
collection and consider it as the most representative private collection in Queensland. 
By interesting the children I have increased the number. ‘The children out here 
find old stone axes in primitive kitchen middens of the early Dawson blacks and 
also in flood water deposits; they bring them all along to me. IT have Solomon 
Island, Fijian, and New Zealand (greenstone) axes, also the rare clam shell axe 
blades of Matty Island. The New Caledonian serpentine blades are the best I have 
seen so far. There is one perfeet specimen in my collection. 


‘ 


; ‘The Koel is busy these days with its monotonous chant. The bush birds give 
st a rough time, and its ragged appearance shows it—it is always the odd man ‘out 
The little Field Lark, Ground Lark, and Rufons Song Lark are busy nesting ; 
Leatherheads have also got a move on with housebuilding. Nearly every tea-tree 
on the river bank seems to have a wagtail’s nest. The white-winged triller or 
Dobbyn magpie as they call the little chap here, is busy with its tiny home, too.?? 
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Corn in Egypt—from Australia. 


In 1926 the total imports of wheat flour into Egvpt amounted to 195,624 metric 
tons as compared with 198,575 tons during 1925,” Of these quantities Australia 
supphed by far the largest, viz—tl12,779 tons in 1926 and 116,742 tons in 1925. 
So people of the oldest land are now fed by farmers in the newest. 


‘The Leasing of State Farms. 


In referring to the call for tenders for the lease of Hermitage and Warren 
State Farms, the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Horgan Smith, informed the 
Press recently that the operations of the State Farm, Warren, 17 miles west of 
Rockhampton, commenced in 1907, At that period, agriculture was not practised 
extensively in the Central district. There was available at that time little 
information as to. the kind of crops that could be grown satisfactorily in that 
neighbourhood, and there were few settlers who had a knowledge of agricultural 
science. By demonstrating methods of cultivation of the soil, the nature and 
range and varieties of crops that could be grown, the work at the Warren State 
Farm has been of considerable assistance to farmers. It can now be claimed, 
however, that agricultural matters in the Central district have assumed a somewhat 
changed form; farmers generaily are much better informed in agricultural matters. 
Cotton-growing has come into greater prominence, and promises to be one of the 
principal crops that will be raised in the Central district. To meet this situation, a 
‘Cotton Experimental Station has been established at Biloeia in the Callide Valley, 
cand the activities there have been designed to meet the requirements of the cotton- 
growers. The swing towards cotton-growing leaves the Warren State Farm shorn 
of a good deal of its former importance in the agricultural development of. the 
‘Central district. 

Under these circumstances, it has been arranged that this State Farm at 
Warren should be closed down as a Government institution and leased. Under existing 
conditions, it is thought that the requirements of farmers will be fully met by 
the assistance afforded from the Biloela Station, and, in addition, by the appointment 
of another Assistant Instructor in Agriculture in the Central district. When 
farmers in the neighbourhood of a State farm have acquired a generally sound 
insight into farm practices, there uo longer remains any useful purpose for 
performance by the State farm. 

For some years past the State Farm at Hermitage has been used principally 
for the purpose of wheat-growing. A number of varieties of wheat coming forward 
through the Roma State Farm have been planted out at Hermitage, and a series 
of field tests have been conducted there. It has also been the practice to allocate 
to prominent wheat-growers quantities of seed wheat for planting under field 
conditions. The system of distributing these wheats for trial purposes to individual 
growers has, in practice, many advantages over the system of growing them at a 
‘State farm. The principal disadvantage in the case of a State farm is that the 
character of the soil and climatic conditions are essentially local, but by distributing 
the seed to individual growers upon farms, and where the soil is typical of the 
<listrict, a much more accurate and reliable indication of the behaviour of the 
wheat is obtained. Because of this happening, combined with the fact that the 
Hermitage State Farm is in a comparatively old agricultural district and has 
more or less exhausted its usefulness as a State farm, it has been decided to 
close the institution down, and that the work done there in the growing of wheat 
under field conditions be carried out by arrangement with individual growers. 
This is not an experimental step, as this arrangement has been in practice for a 
number of years and has proved satisfactory. 

The decision to close these farms was not arrived at until a full investigation 
had been made into both of them by a committee consisting of Professor J. K. 
Murray, the Principal of the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, 
Mr. J. Irwin of the Public Service Commissioner’s Department, and Mr, E. Graham, 
the Under Seeretary for Agriculture. 

Inereased attention will be given in the future to the propagation of wheats 
‘at the State Farm, Roma. This work will be continued under the direct control 
of the present manager, Mr. R. Soutter, and arrangements have heen made to 
allow of his devoting increased time to this very important phase of agriculture, 
including the evolution of new types of wheat suited to the requirements of the 
various wheat-growing areas of Queensland. Among the wheats that are doing’ 
well this year on the Darling Downs may be mentioned Fusa, an Indian wheat 
Sntrodueed by the Department and tested out and distributed from the Roma State 
Farm, and Cedric, War Chief, and Watchman, three wheats which were evolved by 
Mr. Soutter at the Roma State Farm. 
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Plant Diseases. 

By Proclamation, the following diseases have been declared to be diseases under 
‘¢ The Diseases in Plants Acts, 1916 to 1924:— 


Name. Commonly Known As 
Bacterium vascularum Ale ee .. Gumming : 
Mosaic ( Virus) ae a aS .. Mosaic or Yellow Stripe 
Leaf Seald (Bacterium sp.) re .. Leat Seald 
Sclerospora sacchari on ae .- Leaf Stripe 
Colletotrichum falcatum .. an .. Red Rot 


Farmers and Co-operative Service. 

The benefits from membership in ¢o-operative marketing or purchasing. 
organisations have been so evident, says the ‘¢California Citrograph,’’ that 46 per 
cent. of the producers participating in such organisations in the Northern and 
Western States are members of more than one co-operative enterprise. In those 
States in which the merits-of the co-operative method of doing business have long 
been recognised, the farmers seem to be members of more different enterprises 
than in those States in which co-operation has beeome of importance only in 
recent years. 

In California 36 per cent. of the co-operators are members of two associations; 
15 per cent. members of three; 3 per cent. members of four; and 1 per cent members: 
of five or more. 


Continuing, the report points out that once the advantages of the co-operative 
method are demonstrated to him, the agricultural producer does not hesitate to 
join more than one group for a more economical distribution of his various products: 
and purchase of supplies. 


Farming on the Film—Educational Enterprise. 


The Office of Motion Pictures, Department of Agriculture, U.S.A., is concerned 
with the production and distribution of educational films dealing with the problems: 
of agriculture and farm and home economics. 

For fifteen years its activities have been part of the educational programme of 
the Department for the dissemination of agricultural information in co-operation 
with the State colleges and other agencies. 


The field of the distribution of the films includes, first of all, the widespread. 
organisation of the agricultural extension service, made up of country agricultural, 
home demonstration, and boys’ and giris’ club agents and subject-matter specialists, 
employed co-operatively by the State and Federal Governments and working in 
practically every agricultural county in the United States. The majority of. the 
county agents now use the films regularly in their work. Other active users of 
the films are the field staffs of the various bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Although preference is given to requests for films from these agents and 
specialists, they have been sent whenever available to other applicants, including 
farm and community organisations, schools and colleges, women’s ¢lubs, arden 
clubs, sportsmen’s and breeders’ associations, churches, business organisations 
museums, theatres, fairs, hotels, summer resorts, and railroad development trains. : 


A wide variety of the important activities of the U.S.A. Department of 
Agriculture has been covered by the films. Those now in cireulation include the 
following :— 7 

Beef cattle, dairy cattle, dairy products, diseases of cattle, parasites of cattle 
horses, sheep industry, swine husbandry, diseases and parasites of swine poultry. 
production, poultry pests, wild game and bird protection, destructive rodents cereal 
crop production, cereal crop handling and diseases and insects, eotton production 
cotton insect control, fruit production, fruit insects and diseases, truck crop 
production, plant diseases, home gardening, miscellaneous erops farm Si einthein 
types of road construction, food inspeetion, forest fire prevention forest mice 
pests and tree diseases, lumbering, scenie and recreational resources of the Por emtal 
reforestation, miscellaneous forest uses, bees, the marketing Oe ae products, 
co-operative marketing, rural organisation, agricultural extension work, boys’ and 
girls’ club work, rural sociology, and weather forecasting, Sa 6G : 
a Queensland the Department of Agriculture and Stock has also brought the 
cinema into: the service of agriculture. Some excellent pictures of Queensland rural 
pech maderand eirenlatedrseigiaeume anaei ie GH tae eee 

ad : ; g raising in Queensland 
are now in course of preparation. 


have already 
and other films 
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Mosquito-infested Swamp Land Sprayed from Aeroplanes. 


According to Naval and Health Departments of U.S.A., a very successful 
demonstration of spraying mosquito-infested land with paris green from Naval 
aeroplanes was carried out at Bambury, S.C. It is stated that the test has shown 
that it will now be possible-to reclaim areas of similar land with less expense than 
heretofore by means of commercial aeroplanes. 


Experimental Oversea Consignment of Australian Oranges. 


Interest attaches to an experiment made with a cargo of 235 cases of South 
Australian oranges, shipped to Great Britain by the ‘‘Bendigo.’’ Excluding six 
cases Im various Wrappers, which were sent for special investigation to Dr. Barker, 
of Cambridge University, half of the cargo was carried in cold chambers, and tie 
balance under ordinary cargo conditions between decks, without even a through 
draft. In appearance and condition there was no difference between the two lots, 
but, on being tasted, those carried in cold store showed a fuller and finer flavour. 
The wastage was 13 per cent.-on large-fruit, and’ none on the smaller fruit. The 
results are considered excellent, and were unexpected, says the ‘‘Imperial Food 
Journal. ’’ : 


Standardisation of Perishable Products. 


The discussion of ‘‘Trade Mark Standardisation in the Marketing of Perishable 
Food Products,’’ by well-known members of the trade and authorities on marketing 
at a recent meeting of the Merchants’ Association of New York, brought out several 
interesting statements. 

One of the principal speakers emphasised the fact that organisation of growers 
must precede organisation of product, and that the preset suecesses have come 
about gradually as an economie trend, rather than as an industrial revolution. 


Volume is absolutely essential to the success of a trade mark or brand, and 
then only when the brand is carried through to the consumer was the experience 
of the speakers. While farmers are not making the same progress as manufacturers 
in accomplishing standardisation, it was pointed out that there are conspicuous 
successes in agriculture, among which the California Fruit Growers’ Kxchange was 
ranked as a leading example. 

Apples were cited as an instance of a product lacking in standardisation and 
with innumerable brands, no single one of which has enough force behind it to 
carry through to the consumer. 

The proper appeal to the consumer was judged to consist of telling him 
something that will make him buy rather than in simply trying to tell him what to do. 


Helping the Pig Industry—£30,000 Subsidy. 

Recent reports from New Zealand indicate that the Dominion Government is 
seized with the importance of helping the pig industry. On Thursday, 22nd 
December, the Prime Minister (Mr. J. G. Coates) of the Dominion of New Zealand 
announced the Government’s decision to subsidise the pork industry for three years. 
“<The amount for the present season,’’?’ Mr. Coates said, ‘‘will be approximately 
£30,000, reducible in the following years. He explained that pig-raising is a 
necessary adjunct to dairying and has been so rapidly increased that the production 
of pigs suitable for both pork and bacon exceeds the local consumption. The recent 
fall in export values has been a severe blow to the industry in the Dominions. The 
Government is reluctant to adopt a policy of subsidies, but considers that an 
exception should be made in the case of the pig industry to enable the industry to 
overcome the present difficulties. ’’ 

New Zealand’s experiment will be watched with considerable interest by pig 
raisers in every part of the world, particularly in Australia, though as yet the 
Commonwealth has not seriously taken up the export of frozen pork to overseas 
ports. The matter is one that might to advantage be taken up by the Australian 
Pig Industry Council at its next meeting. 

If New Zealand, by adopting a Government subsidy, can finance the export trade 
and make the industry a more profitable one to the farmer, then the Commonwealth 
should be able to follow suit, for it would appear from figures available that the 
demand in Great Britain alone would comfortably absorb all the pork and bacon 
both Australia and New Zealand can produce. Whether the price obtainable wili 
prove a profitable one to Australian and Dominion producers is, of course, a question 
that would have to receive due consideration in taking up the matter. It is, at any 
rate, of interest to note that the Dominion Government is awake to the possibilities 
of the trade —H. J. SHELTON, Instructor in Pig Raising. 
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Disease-resisting Bananas for Panama. 

According to an American Consular report, experunents are being conducted 
by Professor J. Edgar Higgins, Agronomist, of the Panama Canal, with disease- 
resisting varieties of hananas brought from the Philippine Islands. The * Bungulan, ” 
also known as the ‘‘Lacatan,’’? one of the varieties introduced, is stated to have 
been found to be highly resistant to the ‘‘ Panama Disease, ’’ which has proved so 
destructive to plantations of the east coast of the Republic of Panama, notably the 
Bocas del Toro district. 


Butter Board. 


Notice has been given of the intention to create a board to deal with butter 
produced at factories in Queensland for the period from Ist March, 1928, to 30th 
June, 1931. The board to deal with the commodity will consist of six elected 
representatives of growers and the Director of Marketing, and will hold oftice for 
the period of existence of the board. For the purpose of electing growers 
representatives, the State has been divided into six divisions. Persons eligible to 
vote on any matters in connection with the proposed board shall be cream supplers 
to the butter factories in the divisions concerned. The butter factories will also 
be eligible to vote. The board, if constituted, will have somewhat similar powers 
to the present board which expires next month. Any petition for a poll to decide 
whether the board shall be constituted must be signed by at least fifty cream 
suppliers and must reach the Minister not later than 5 p.m. on the 23rd January, 
1928. Persons eligible to vote are asked to send their names and addresses to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. Nominations 
will also be received by the Under Secretary until 5 p.m. on the 23rd January, 1928, 
for election as growers’ representatives on the proposed board. Each nomination 
must be signed by at least ten cream suppliers in the division concerned, 


Special Classes in Pig Section, Brisbane Show, 1928. 


The secretary (Mr. J. Bain) of the Royal National Agricultural and Industrial 
Association, Brisbane, advises that special provision has been made in the Schedule 
of Classes for competition at the 1928 Royal National Show, Brishane, in the Pig 
Section for Classes for Bacon Pig Carcass Competition and Litter Weight Contest, 
details of which are as hereunder :— 

As the Association are anxious to cater for every section of the comnmnity, and 
as it is necessary in classes of this description to issue a Preliminary Schedule as 
early as possible, these details have been made available for the information of all 
interested, 

As usual, provision will be made in the Schedule for all the Breed classes and 
for other special classes, details of which will be made available as soon as the 
Schedule of Classes is compiete. 

Meantime, any breeder requiring further information may obtain same on 
appheation to the Association’s Offices, Courier Building, Queen street, Brisbane, or 
at the office of the secretary, Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society, Inns of Court, 
Adelaide street, Brisbane, or to the Instructor in Pig Raising, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 


A New Cotton Harvester. 


According to ‘‘ La Hacienda,’’? New York, a new cotton fibre-gathering machine 
will shortly be put on the market in U.S.A., capable of doing the work of 100 
hand-workers. 

The report states that the machine possesses working parts provided with 
steel ‘‘tfingers,’’ which automatically remoye the cotton fibres from the ripe or 
open individual bolls. It has two vertical drums, each fitted with 500 fingers, 
which rotate at a high speed as the machine moves forward, each of them gathering 
the fibres from one side only, As the machine proceeds the gathered fibres are 
wound round a reel and when the reel is full, a special mechanism based on air 
suction comes into action, releasing the reel which holds the fibre and depositing 
the latter in sacks placed ready in the rear. 

Working continuously for twenty-four hours the machine can do the work of 
100 men working the same number of hours and needs only two men to look after 
it, one to drive and the other to put the sacks in position and remove when full 

~ Such quick work obviates the serious diffieulty, which exists in districts where 
abour Ss scearee 7 saz hj litw ey na > eth td 1 5 7 

: ou . searce, of the Impossibility of immediately harvesting the ripe cotton 
which thus remains for some time on the plant and deteriorates. 
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A Cool Food Safe. 


ite The Queensland Pastoral Supplies, Limited, are now sole Queensland agents 
for the Trafalgar Cold Safes, which are a boon to those who do not-use ice. This 
safe will keep food cool in the hottest weather. Meat and fruit are preserved by its 
action. Milk and cream retain their freshness: Jellies and other hot weather 
delicacies, so difficult to prepare when no ice is available, become, it is claimed 
enticing and palatable when placed in the safe. It is absolutely fi y and ant proof. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Queensland Pastoral Supplies Limited, 
Bowen street, Brisbane. & 


Canary Seed Board. 

7 An Order in Council has been approved constituting a Canary Seed Board to 
deal with canary seed harvested in Queensland during the seasons 1927-28, 1928-29, 
and 1929-30. The Board to deal with the seed has been appointed to consist of 
Messrs. T. P. Grimes, Leyburn road, via Clifton; T. Muir, Alora; and L. R. 
Macgregor, Director of Marketing. 

The question of the reconstitution of the Canary Seed Board for a period of 
three years, and the election of two board members, was submitted recently to the 
growers for their decision, and the result of the voting, which was conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, was as follows:— 

For a Canary Seed Board .. ae 25 ae =) 06) votes: 
Against a Canary Seed Board a a ee Sh) Oe OWOLESE 

As the necessary two-thirds majority was obtained the proposal! was therefore 
carried. 

The voting for membership to the board resulted as follows:— 


Thomas Perse Grimes (Clifton) .. és cm See ce voues: 
Thomas Muir (Allora) ae Be af Bi .. 64 votes. 
Michael Coleman (Nobby) sit fh =) 00) Votes. 


The two first mentioned will therefore be appointed for a period of one year. 


Oil from Coal. 

According to the ‘*‘ Export and Import Keview,’’ Berlin, Germany, the agreement 
recently entered into between I.G. Farbenindustrie, I.G. Dye Industry, and the 
Standard Oil Company will have a very important bearing on the world oil supply. 
The full text of the report is as follows:— 

The agreement deals with the mutual utilisation of the patents of both com- 
panies, the references made to experiences in crude oil production being interpreted 
to mean that the manufacture of oil synthetically from coal has passed the 
experimental stage and is now ready for commercial use. 

In the opinion of German scientists, the new process will enormously increase 
the world’s supply of oil, will reduce by half the cost of gasoline, and will have 
important political consequences by lessening the rivalry of nations for sources of 
natural oil supply. If the new process were not a success, it is thought most 
unlikely, that so practical an organisation as the Standard Oil would be anxious 
to conclude a bargain with the I.G. for the right to use the process in America. 


The general opinion is that the I.G. did not sell to the American organisation 
its patents based on the Bergius process for the liquefaction of coal. The concessions 
the Standard Oil made to the I.G. in return is not known, but it is thought that 
they must have been heavy because of the exhaustion of the American oilfields in a 
comparatively short time would make the American firm eager to win the right to 
manufacture oil synthetically. 

Germany has banked heavily on this process of ¢ 
invented by Dr. Bergius, of Heidelberg, since it is believed that, it will cut the 
market price of natural petroleum by half. Early in April of this year the I.G., 
whieh had acquired the Bergius patent, started manufacturing the synthetic oil 
in a factory at Merseburg, employing 500 men, It was recently reported that the 
manufacture was progressing favourably, with constantly improving results, and 
that the synthetic product is expected to be ready for sale to the puble some 
time in the first part of next year. A corporation called the Deutsche Gasolin 
Company has been created to sell the synthetic gasoline; in this company the 1G. 
will hold half the shares and the Standard Oil and Shell Companies each a quarter. 


Apart from getting the right to use the Bergius process, the Standard Oil also 
acquires a valuable oil refining process, whereby the oil that, has hitherto been 
of little use commercially will, under high pressure, be made availabla for industrial 
Furthermore, the I.G. has a process for manufacturing from brown coal 
aimed to be fully as good as natural benzine. 


“making oil from ecoal’’ 


purposes. 
a synthetic benzine, which is el 
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Australia’s Trade with India. 
Exports of Australian wheat to India during 1926-27 amounted ee iia 
as compared with 35,400 tons in 1925-26. There was also an increase es ee 
of horses and wooden railway sleepers, whilst raw wool decreased from 652,000 1D. 
in 1925-26 to 365,000 Ib. in 1926-27. 
The principal imports from India to Australia in 1926-27 were:— 


‘ : rg 86,000,000 

Gunny bags Aa ae 

Canne cloth os ae Ss 26,500,000 yards. 
‘en . .. 8,000,000 ib. 


Imports of goat skins, carpets and rugs showed an increase, but rice, linseed, 
paraffin, wax and shellac were less than the previous year. 


Egg Board Election, . 
The annual election to the Queensland Egg Board resulted as follows:— 
District No. 1 (Caboolture to Bundaberg )— 
R. B. Corbett, Woombye, returned unopposed. 
District No. 2 (Brisbane North to Caboolture ) 
M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, returned unopposed. 
District No. 3 (Brisbane South to Cleveland)— 
William Wakefield, Mount Gravatt, returned unopposed. 


District No. 4 (Moreton District )— Votes. 
Alexander MeLauchlan, Boonah Ae Fs i 
H. M. Stevens, Lanefield .. ae Si ae .. 104 
District No. 5 (Darling Downs)— 
William Dearling, Oakey .. a <- Ee = Ae. 
‘ George Burton, Cambooya ae A e <3 99 
Patrick McNee, Kingsthorpe a0 BP ae age 40 


One member is required for each district. 
Mr. Arthur Jones of the Department of Agriculture acted as Returning Officer. 


Spoilt Hay Turned to Good Use. 

Recently a Bulga (N.S.W.) farmer related an interesting experiment in todder 
conservation. Last January he had a large crop of lucerne, but ram drenched a 
considerable quantity of the hay. He therefore dug a pit of about 100 eubic yards 
capacity with the assistance of one man and the aid of a scoop, the work taking 
one day to perform, and into this pit he turned about 60 tons of green lucerne and 
hay starting with a layer of green lucerne and alternating it with the spoilt hay. 
Water was added when filling and the weight of a draught horse was utilised to 
press the material down, while the covering consisted of fence rails and earth 
heaped on top of them. The silage was in perfect condition when opened in August 
and was fed to milking and dry cows, which did well on it and ate it greedily. The 
crop wauld have been wasted but for the pit. It was estimated that he had conserved 
sufficient feed for forty head of cattle for three months. 


Spare that Tree—Valuable Kurrajongs. 

The ‘‘Spare-that-tree’’ policy has an ardent alvocate in Mr. W. Giles, of High- 
bury, Bectric, in the Temora district, New South Wales. 

On his property of 3,000 acres he has preserved over 500 kurrajong trees, which 
are generally regarded as the most valuable indigenous fodder trees. In a recent dry 
spell branches were lopped prudently from a number of trees and fed satisfactorily 
to sheep. 

In the wheat cultivation paddocks on Highbury, the kurrajongs add greatly 
to the appearance of the undulating land. In a normal season wheat ean be grown 
almost up to the trunks of the kurrvajongs without ill-effeets to the erop. The trees 
provide valuable shade during the hot summers for sheep and other live stock, and 
are a splendid fodder standby in periods of drought. 

ml eye } " ja . . « v r . o : ” 

The kurrajong is a shapely tree, often of ornamental beauty to the landscape, 
Although these trees do not, any more than do other trees, increase the rainfall or 
actually cause precipitations, they prevent exeessive evaporation by breaking the 
force of the winds. , fi 
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_ Nwrajong trees are also valuable foi preventing erosion of soil on steep 
hillsides. 


CCQ, a. ; VAVAC Somt ain 
Spare that tree’’ is more than a motto: it is i igati 
‘ D i ; is a national obligation ver, 
land occupier. ; a Miespia =! 
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Farm Notes for February. 


_ Reference was made in last month’s Notes to the necessity for early preparation 
of the soil for winter cereals, and to the adoption of a system of thorough cultivation 
in order to retain moisture in the subsoil for the use of crops intended to be raised 
during the season. The importance of the subject, and its bearing in relation to 
prospective crop yields, is made the excuse for this reiteration. 

The excellent rains recently experienced should have a heartening effeet on all 
farming operations, as a good season may now be reasonably expected. 

Special attention should be given to increasing the area under lucerne (broadleaf 
Hunter River), wherever this valuable crop will grow. Its permanent nature warrants 
the preparation of a thorough tilth and seed bed, and the cleansing of the land, prior 
to sowing the seed, of all foreign growths likely to interfere with the establishment 
and progress of the crop. Late in March or early in April is a scasonable period to 
make the first sowing providing all things are favourable to a good germination of 
seed. 

Dairymen would be well advised to practise the raising of a continuity of fodder 
crops to meet the natural periods of grass shortage, and to keep up supplies of 
succulent fodder to maintain their mileh cows in a state of production. Weather 
conditions, particularly the recent heavy and continuous rains, have interfered a great 
deal with farming operations. Although abundant supplies of grasses are in evidence, 
provision should be made for the inevitable period, at maturity, when these lose their 
succulence. 


Many summer and autumn growing crops ean still be planted for fodder and 
ensilage purposes. February also marks an important period as far as winter fodder 
crops are concerned, as the first sowings of both skinless and cape barley may be 
made at the latter end of the month in cool districts. Quick-growing crops of the 
former description, suitable for coastal districts and localities where early frosts are 
not expected, are Soudan grass, Japanese and French millet, white panicum, liberty 
millet, and similar kinds belonging to the Setaria family. Catch crops of Japanese 
and liberty millet may also be sown early in the month im cooler parts of the State, 
but the risk of early frosts has to be taken. 

Maize and sorghums ean stiil be planted as fodder and ensilage crops in coastal 
districts. In both coastal and inland areas, where dependence is placed largely on a 
bulky crop for cutting and feeding to milch cows in May and June, attention should 
be given to Planters’ Friend (so-called Imphee) and to Orange cane. These crops 
require well-worked and manured land; the practice of broadcasting seed for sowing 
at this particular season encourages not only a fine stalk but a density of growth, 
which in itself is sufficient to couunteract to some extent the effect of frost. 

In most agricultural districts where two distinet planting seasons prevail, the 
present month is an excellent time for putting in potatoes. This crop responds to 
good treatment, and best results are obtainable on soils which have been previously 
well prepared, The selection of good ‘‘seed’’ and its treatment against the possible 
presence of spores of fungoid diseases is imperative. For this purpose ai solution of 
one pint of formalin (40 per cent. strength) to 24 gallons of water should be made 
up, and the potatoes immersed for one hour immediately prior to planting the tubers. 
Bags and containers of all kinds should also be treated, as an additional precaution. 
‘(Tyish blight’? has wrought havoe at times in some districts, and can only be 
checked by adopting preventive measures and spraying the crops soon after the plants 
appear above the ground. Full particuiars on the preparation of suitable mixtures 
for this purpose are obtainable on application to the Department of Agriculture, 
Brisbane. 

Weeds of all kinds, which started into life under the recent favourable growing 
conditions, should be kept in check amongst growing crops; otherwise yields are likely 
to be seriously discounted. The younger the weeds the easier they are to destroy. 
Maize and other ‘‘hoed’’ crops will benefit by systematic cultivation. Where they 
are advanced, and the root system well developed, the eultivation should be as shallow 
as possible consistent with the work of weed destruction. 

First sowings may now be made of swede and other field turnips. Drilling is 
preferable to broadcasting, so as to admit of horse-hoe cultivation between the drills, 
and the thinning out of the plants to suitable distances ne allow for unrestricted 
development. Turnips respond to the application of superphosphate; 2 ewt. per acre 
is a fair average quantity to use when applied direct to the drills 

Where pig raising is practised, land should be well manured and put into good 
+ilth in anticipation of sowing rape, swedes, mangels, field cabbage, ond field peas 
‘during March, April, and May. 
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Orchard Notes for Jebruary. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


February in coastal Queensland is frequently a wet month, and, as the air is 
often heavy with moisture and very oppressive, plant growth of all kinds is rampant, 
and erchards and plantations are apt to get somewhat out of hand, as it is not always 
possible to keep weed growth in check by means of cultivation. At the same time, 
the excessive growth provides a large quantity of organic matter which, when it rots, 
tends to keep up the supply of humus in the soil, so that, although the property looks 
unkempt, the fruit-producing trees and plants are not suffering, and the land is 
eventually benefited. When the weed growth is excessive and there is a danger of 
the weeds seeding, it is a good plan to cut down the growth with a fern hook or 
brush scythe and allow it to remain on the ground and rot as it will thereby prevent 
the soil from washing, and when the land is worked by horse power or chipped by 
hand it. will be turned into the soil. This is about the most satisfactory way of 
dealing with exeessive weed growth, especially in banana plantations, many of which 
are worked entircly by hand, 

The-main crop of smooth leaf pineapples will be ready for canning, and great 
care must be taken to see that the fruit is sent from the plantation to the cannery 
with the least possible delay and in the best possible condition. The only way in 
whieh the canners can build up a reputation for Queensland canned pineapples is for 
them to turn out nothing but a high-class article. To do this they must have good 
fruit, fresh, and in the best of condition. 

The fruit should be about half-coloured, the flesh yellowish, not white, of good 
flavour, and the juice high in sugar content. Over-ripe fruit and under-ripe fruit are 
unfit for canning, as the former has lost its flavour and has become ‘‘winey,’’ while 
the latter is deficient in colour, flavour, and sugar content. 

For the 30 or 32 oz. can, fruit of not less than 5 in. in diameter is required, in 
order that the slices will fit the ean; but smaller fruit, that must not be less than 
4 in. or, better still, +4 in. in diameter, and cylindrical, not tapering, can be used for 
the 20-22 oz. can. 

Bananas for shipment to the Southern States should on no account be allowed 
to become over-ripe before the bunches are cut; at the same time, the individual fruit 
should be well filled and not partly developed. If the fruit is over-vipe it will not 
carry well, and is apt to reach its destination in an unsaleable condition. 


Citrus orchards require careful attention, as there is frequently a heavy growth 
of water shoots, especially in trees that have recently been thinned out, and these 
must be removed. Where there are facilities for cyanidings, this is a good time to 
carry out the work, as fruit treated now will keep clean and free from scales till it is 
ready to market, Citrus trees can be planted now where the land has been properly 
prepared, and it is also a good time to plant most kinds of tropical fruit trees, as 
they transplant well at this period of the year. 


A few late grapes and mangoes will ripen during the month and, in respect to 
the latter, it is very important to see that no fly-infested fruit is allowed to lie on 
the ground but that it is gathered regularly and destroyed. Unless this is done, 
there is every probability of the early citrus fruits being attacked by flies bred out 
from the infested mangoes. : 


Ane Strawberries may be planted towards the end of the month, and, if early-ripening 
fruit is desired, care must be taken to select the first runners from the parent slants, 
as these will fruit quicker than those formed later. The land for strawberries should 
be brought into a state of thorough tilth by being well and deeply worked. If 
available, a good dressing of well-rotted farmyard manure should be oiveh as well as 
a complete commercial fertiliser, as strawberries require plenty of food an 1 pay ‘ell 
for extra care and attention. Be 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS.. 


_ The marketing of later varieties of peaches and plums, and of mid-seas 
varieties of apples and pears, as well as of table grapes ail fully Ren alert: 
attention of fruitgrowers in the Granite Belt, and the advice oiven in eae the 
the two pone epee with regard to handling, grading, packing ace gaveeae 
is again emphasised, as it is very bad policy to oe ‘ he tr ATE RE, 
and then, when it is ready to epee not ts a a ees ea a Se ap trees 
buyers a way that will attraet 
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Extra trouble taken with fruit pays every time. Good fruit, evenly graded and 
honestly packed, will sell when ungraded and badly packed fruit is a drug on the 
market. Expenses connected with the marketing of fruit are now so high, owing to 
the increased cost of cases, freight, and selling charges, that it is folly to attempt 
to market rubbish. 


During the early part of the month it will be necessary to keep a careful watch 
on the crop of late apples in order to see that they are not attacked by codlin moths. 
If there is the slightest indication of danger, a further spraying with arsenate of 
lead will be necessary, as the fruit that has previously escaped injury is usually that 
which suffers the most. : sant , 


Fruit fly must also be systematically fought wherever and whenever found, and 
no infested fruit must be allowed to lie about on the ground. 


Grapes will be ready for market, and in the case of this fruit the greatest care in 
handling and packing is necessary. The fruit should never be packed wet, and, if 
possible, it is an excellent plan te let the stems wilt for a day at least before packing. 
This tends to tighten the hold of the individual berries on the stem and thus prevent 
their falling off. ; 

In the western districts winemaking will be in progress. Here again care is 
necessary, as the better the condition in which the fruit can be brought to the press 
the better the prospect of producing a high-class wine. 

Where necessary and possible citrus trees should be given a good irrigation, as 
this will carry on the fruit till maturity, provided it is followed up by systematic 
cultivation so as to retain a sufficient supply of moisture in the soil. 


A USEFUL GATE. 


This serviceable gate, designed by the instructor in building construction at 
Dookie Agricultural College, may be easily made by any handy man. — Planed 
timber should be used, hardwood for preference. The ends are 3 inches by 3 inches, 
the centre, 3 inches by 2 inches, the length over all being 10 feet and height 4 feet. 
The four diagonal braces are 3 inches by 14 inches, and are notched ¢ inch deep to 
make a snug fit over the stiles or ends, but are simply sprung over the centre upright 
without notching or checking the timber. A 63-inch bolt at each corner, and a 
94-inch bolt in the centre holds the frame securely. All joints should be coated 
with good lead paint to keep out the wet. The first wire is 4 inches from the 
bottom, the spacing of the others being 54 inches, 55 inches, 53 inches, 7 inches, 
4 inches, and a barb wire 2 inches from the top. EHye-bolts of 4 inch iron are 
used for holding the wires, and by leaving a long tread on one end the wire can 
be drawn up as tightly as necessary, and the projecting ends cut off. The cost 


of the timber in this gate is approximately 4s. The familiar strap hinge on top 
and pivot at the bottom are used for hanging the gate. A block is set in the 
ground and a 3-inch auger hole bored into solid wood to receive the rounded end 
of the stile. A 4-inch hole is bored from the outside to meet the hottom of the 
socket, providing for drainage. The gate should be hung so that both stiles will 
rest firmly against the gate posts to prevent undue swaying. A chain encircling 
both posts and stile is the best fastener for this gate. 

This design also offers the alternative that the six wires may be replaced with 
five battens of wood of 3 inches by 1 inch or } inch material. The pivot at the 
bottom of the end stile may be done away with and a short strap take its place. 


‘ 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Times Computep BY D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anpD A. C. EGLINTON. 


Phases of the Moon, Occultations, &c. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 


The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
MOONRISE. Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. : 
AT WARWICK. 7 Jan. © Full Moon 4 7 p.m. 
MOONRISE. 15 ,, » Last Quarter 7 13 a.m. 

23. ,, @ New Moon 6 18 a.m. 
January. February. Jan. Feb. 30 First Quarter 5 25 a.m. 
r0R8. 1y28, 1928, | 1928. » ie 

= | Perigee 4th January, at 8 36 a.m. 
; F : Apogee 16th January, at 4 48 a.m. 
Date. Rises. | Sets, | Rises. | Sets, Rises, Rises. Perigee 29th January, 9 30 p.m. 
| Venus will be apparently near Saturn (5 degrees 
pm. p.m North) in the early morning of the 16th when 
H ays NWA eran ae assing e eastward of the h larg i 
1 51 6.49 | 5.26 | 6.46/12.32 2.40 eka ae tward of the much largerand more 
5 Q fn . = (nthe 19th at 4 p.m. the Moon will be apparently 
2 5.2 6.49 | 5.26 6.45 1.35 3.45 very near Saturn (1 degree South). This will form 
3 5.3 | 6.49 | 5.27 | 6.45) 2.40 4.46) an interesting daylight spectacle for observers 
‘ y ¥ 2 < possessing telescopes. 
4 iG) 6.50 | 5.28) 6.44! 3.47 5.42 The occultation of Mars by the Moon on the ye 
3 Ay Fe and of Jupiter on the 27th will take place when 
5 5.4 6.50 | 5.28 | 6.44) 4.54 6.34) they are far below the herizon. 
6 | 5.5 || 6.50.) 5.29.) 6.43 5.07 | 7.18 
7 | 5.6 | 6.51 | 5.20| 642) 7.0.) 7.56 6 Heb. CO Bul 7a ee eee 
a i 2 14 +4, » Last Quarter 5 5 am. 
8 | 5.6 | 6.51] 531) 6.42) 7.54) 8.30 21 5, @New Moon 7 40 p.m. 
SOW GHavl |) Gwen |) Ghawh | coketay |) he 28 ,, (© First Quarter 1 20pm. 
ae =o . 9.25 Apogee 13th February, at 2 6 a.m, 
10 D.8 6.51 | 5.3 6.40 9.25 ) 9.31 Perigee 24th February, at 9 30 p.m. 
si), aR) 6.5 bs 6.40 |10.2 | 10.1 
) oS a ) aves 1 A | 2 An occultation of Eta Leons (magnitude 3°6) by 
12 5.9 6.h1 | 5.34 6.39 | 10.34 | 10.3 the full moon will take piace on the 7th at about 
| 5 5.5 5.34 | 6.38 |11.3 11.8 2:15 a.m. at Townsville and about 2°25 a.m. at 
18 | 5.10 | 6.51 | i | Warwick. At the latter place its reappearance will 
14 5.11 | 6.51 | 5.85 | 6.37 /12.33 | 11.37. occur about 10 minutes later; both disappearance 
. a “eS and reappearance being on the upper edge of the 
15 Hula eos O.oO Osan os * Moon, somewhat to the right. 
a.m. | am The elusive planet Mereury will be at its greatest 
16: | 5.13 | 6.51 | 5.36 6.36 12.3 | 12.20 distance cast of the Sun (18 degrees) on the 9th. 
: eee) Lea |e An occulation of Nu Scorpii (magnitude 379) 
lye 4) BES || Aneta) SRG) 6.35 12.384 | 1.7 — should occur at Warwick at about 12°45 a.m. on the 
x ae cn c 15th while the Moon is rather low down in the east. 
18 | 5.14 | 6.51 | 5.38 | 6.34| 1.9 | 2.0 Venus and Mars wili be in proximity to one 
FE Rp 2a +9 > | o m7 another, especially on the 14th and 15th, when seen 
19 BAD [6-51>) 6.38 | Cae! ea about one and a-half hours before daybreak, above 
90 | 5.16 | 6.50) 5.89 | 6.33 2.30} 356 the eastern horizon. 
3 i vee Saturn will be two degrees north of the Moon at 
21 5.16 | 6.50 | 5.40} 6.382) 3.20 | 5.1 5a.m.onthe 15th. An interesting spectacle will 
| Ewes °e ‘ ~ : be formed by these bright objects an hour or two 
22 5.17 6.50 | 5.40 | 6.31 4.15 | 6.6 earlier in the east, before the sunlight dims the 
ry > » 4 4 2 oO i | rd effect. 
23 | 5.18 | 6.49 | 5.41 6.30 5.18 | 7.10 There will be an occultation of a small star in 
294 | 5.19 | 6.49 | 5.42) 6.29 6.15 | 8.14. Sagittarius (Magnitude 48) in Southern Queensland, 
ps where it will be only just covered by the northern 
25 5.19.) 6:49: | 6.42 | 6.287) "7-29 9.19 edge of the Moon, at about 2°45 a.m. on the 17th at 
ry oat || ee Semaliment 59 | Warwick. 
26 | 5.20 | 6.48 ) 5.43 | 6.27 | 8.22 | 10.23 Early risers on the 19th will find a pretty sight 
er AA Ounliee ys on 9g awaiting them; the crescent-shaped Moon and the 
27 5.21 | 6.48 | 5,44 | 6.26 9.25 | 11.28 beautiful star Venus will be displayed in juxta- 
fh Pei [es ke ‘ pun position well above the eastern horizon, about 24 
28 | .22' | 6.48 |) 5.44 |) 6:25) 10526) 12°35 degrees, OE Ao times the length of the Southern 
ae we een Re r Cross, south of east. 
29 5,23 | 6.47 | 5.45 | 6.25 | 11.29 1.40 The conjunction of Mercury and the Moon on the 
| ; Pe. | 2ist will be invisible on account of their nearness to 
30 5 24 | 6.47 | 12.32 | the Sun. 
are $0 ee es Mercury, instead of passing directly between the 
3L | 5.25 |] 6.47 1.37 Barth and the Sun on the 24th, will be three and a 
| | half degrees below it, well avoiding a transit. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add S minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon wili be in tne first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 


[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Jourmal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment. ] 
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WiGite De pe 


Event and Comment. 


A New Vision of Agriculture. 


HE recent announcement of the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. W. 
Forgan Smith) on the constitution of the Board of Agriculture was received 
very favourably by the Press, and the setting up of the new co-ordinating ageney was 
commended strongly in able editorials. In the course of this comment it was 
recognised that- there is an enormous field for such a Board, that it could do a 
tremendous amount of useful work by collecting the results of scientific investigation, 
and by helping to solve for the farmers many of the intricate problems ordinarily 
beyond their own resources. It was realised that each phase of agriculture has its own 
specific difficulties, and the value of a Board of Agriculture would be that it would 
so correlate the efforts of its constituent departments as to obviate overlapping and 
yield the best results. 

Entomological and plant pathological problems are 
importance. Each year enormous waste is caused by animal and vegetable pests, and 
their eradication or control are matters that must continue to receive the close 
attention of our scientific investigators and field workers, and through the new Board 
of Agriculture it will be possible to institute a thoroughly sound collaborative scheme 
which will be of great value to the whole industry. One leader-writer reminds us that 
the new vision of agriculture was very vividly described by Sir Alfred Mond at a 
luncheon he gave to delegates to the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference in 
London a few months ago. ‘‘The position of agriculture in the world,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
slowly being recognised. Curiously enough, although it is the most vast industry 
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of immense economic 
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and the most fundamental industry in the world, it has, on the whole, been carried 
on without much regard to a scientific basis. It has, on the whole, been carried on by 
people who have worked hard, and who have reaped on the whole very small, if any, 
reward, But throughout the history of the world it has been looked down upon as a 
thing which could be carried on by relatively uneducated people, and as being of 
relatively small importance.’’ The commentator continues: —‘‘ But all that 1s now 
rapidly changing, and Queensland can claim that it saw, many years ago, the change 
approaching, Agriculture and animal husbandry are coming to be highly-skilled 
professions, and in this State abundant opportunities are being provided for those 
now engaged on the land to extend their knowledge and improve their methods, and 
for the younger generation to quality themselves thoroughly for all branches of 
primary production. .... In the last session of Parliament a Bill was passed 
authorising the setting up of primary produce research stations. One of the immediate: 
aims of this measure is to assist the banana-growing industry. Whatever is done under 
the Bill will require to be co-ordinated with the work of the University and the 
Agricultural College, and here a use for the new Board of Agriculture is indicated. 
Similarly, the employment of the most efficient methods for the transport of fruit 
is of vital concern to the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and calls for 
research in one quarter, instruction in another, and the dissemination of information 
from another. The new Board of Agriculture can be of very valuable service in these 
and other matters as an agency of liaison and co-ordination among all bodies concerned 
in the development of agriculture. ’’ 


«« Ploughing Lonely Furrows ’’—The Call for Co-ordinated Effort. 


HE new Board of Agriculture is evidently one of the first fruits of the seed sown 
T by the Publie Service Commissioner (Mr. J. D. Story, I.S.0.) en the occasion of 
the opening of the new biological laboratory at the Queensland University in November 
last, when he emphasised the desirability of co-ordination in State Departments. In 
his address he pointed out that to-day we had the Press and public men stressing the 
necessity for closer relationship in many ways between Britain and the Dominions for 
the sake of the wellbeing of the Empire as a whole. Missioners had toured the 
Dominions with that end in view. In a minor way he pleaded for closer relationship 
at home—namely, in many of the State Departments. He feared that if we were not 
wise in time there would be much overlapping, much misdirection of effort, and much 
unnecessary waste in the various State and semi-State scientific, technical, and educa- 
tional departments. There was the University with certain scientific departments, the 
Department of Biology being one of them; the Department of Agriculture with its 
botanical, entomological, pathological, and chemical sections; its bacteriological stations. 
at Yeerongpilly and Townsville; its Sugar Experiment Stations and its State Farms. 
There was the Edueation Department with Gatton College. Now what relationship 
existed as amongst all these departments and sections? To what extent did officers 
confer with each other on matters which were of common interest? To what extent 
did they co-ordinate their work and general activities? Was there not far too much 
ploughing of lonely furrows and too little concerted effort? And this although the 
State paid. The Commonwealth, too, was now entering the field of research. He 
suggested that the time had come when a comprehensive review of the present situation 
should be made, steps taken to ascertain with some degree of definiteness the most 
pressing problems relating to primary production, or to the secondary industries 
closely allied to primary production, which were at present awaiting solution, and 
concerning which research was essential to their elucidation, He thought that if the 
scientists would confer and. take stock of the situation they would be able to evolve 
a scheme of useful co-ordinated work which would be helpful not only to production 
but to themselves. By judicious allocation of work amongst the several sections 
results might be expedited and the scope of investigations widened without mat nial 
increase in expenditure. Where there was a will there was a way. He full ali 1 
that. ach, section might have to a degree separate functions to perform ae that 
administrative control must be safeguarded. He felt, however, that more eeatd re 
mb sateen ee OR ROE im toueh awe each other and working in a kind 

yy working as alien detached units. But if effective unison 
to be secured there must be mutual trust and goodwill Mere passi qui sa: 
was worthless; indeed, it was worse than direct hostility Hostines ss 
and overcome, but the very subtle elusiveness of passive Bon Pty we a coud Pe mse 
s ‘quiescence made it diffieult 


») PTasp ¢ ‘ 3) ‘efor ni 
to grasp and strangle. He, therefore, made an earnest plea for closer relationshi 
amongst the cognate sections and scientists. xa 
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Fits and Misfits. 


RCHBISHOP DUHIG, whose public addresses always command attention, and 
whose ideas of sound citizenship so expressed always receive the commendation 

of thinking people, had some important things to say to a Brisbane lunch-hour 
audience recently. Speaking on the subject ‘‘Obstacles and Aids in Road of 
Progress,’’ he opened with a reference to misdirected energies—obvious incongruities 
that might pass unobserved by the superficial mind and the indifferent eye, but 
must forcibly obtrude themselves on any one who has acquired the habit of serious 
thinking. These misdirected energies were observable in individuals, whole com- 
munities, and in Governments of countries. There was in every community 4 
tremendous waste brought about by misfits in life, and by energies which, if directed 
in the right channels, would be fruitful and productive, but, misdirected, were worse 


than lost, for they were not only wasted themselves, but caused waste in the matters 
in which they were employed. 


In every community, he said, there was a tremendous waste brought about by 
misfits in life. Communities, he remarked, rarely classified their energies. A large 
percentage of men fell into life’s activities at haphazard and in the wrong place. 
Many having thus got in brought themselves to believe that they were specially ereated 
for the positions they filled, and ignored the fact that their lack of adaptability or 
knowledge was going to be a big obstacle to the success of the undertakings they 
would be called upon to handle. There was in life a place for every man, but many 
men were in the wrong places in life. They were there through circumstances 
which were absent in the cases of others really fitted for the work to be done. Many 
great men had been ‘‘discovered,’’ and the world had benefited by their discovery. 
Artists, musicians, engineers, men of business genius had simply been ‘‘ discovered. ’’ 
Through circumstances they had taken up positions where their energies were being 
misdirected, but a discerning eye, through some outward indication, had peered into 
their latent powers and led them into spheres in which they were able to render 
splendid service to society. 


Elimination of Economic Waste. 


T was particularly necessary in a young country like Australia, Archbishop Duhig 
continued, that energies should be properly directed and economic waste eliminated. 
Queensland particularly needed every help that any one of her citizens could contri- 
bute towards her development. The point was to have the contribution rightly 
timed and rightly placed. Progress there was to-day, and they were all proud of it, 
but it was not well balanced. For instance, young men admirably adapted for 
country pursuits had come into the cities to fill spheres of usefulness of much less 
importance. They would tell you that they had been brought in by economic pressure. 
The drudgery of the farm repelled them, while the high wages of the city attracted 
them. Yet it would be a thousand times better for Queensland, and much better 
for the majority of those young men themselves and their families if they could 
have been advantageously kept in the sphere of primary industries. Australia, and 
Queensland particularly, possessed what was fundamental to prosperity—abundant 
natural wealth. Two main factors were necessary to bring about permanent pros- 
perity—namely, capital and men, and the right kind of men was quite as essential as 
capital, To choose the wrong stamp of man or turn capital into wrong channels ae 
obviously be detrimental to progress. Here they came face to face with the maneeRe Lt 
for good government, because a young country like this, with aig oosor ness eloped 
resources and millions of acres of Crown lands, must depend largely ap its develop: 
ment on a sane government policy, and a sane policy could come only es : Beis 
ment that had at heart and above all party considerations the good i the “ hole 
community; from a Government that would be careful to direct national funds uate 
is 1 oF the highest usefulness, particularly in the development of primary 
nee a Ag it was possible for the individual to waste his energy and his means 
ie fnccins both into wrong channels, so was it possible: for muleiel pallies and 
Pa liamen‘ts to do the zame. The making of laws was one thing, their administration 
a ee nce Without good administration, legislation, no matter how good, was 
Mes ae Sairmed Tf misplaced persons and misdirected energies ue ean Pies 
faa nce in the smaller affairs of life, they were a ypesee eS ae Varig gine 
Conscientious public men would regard their trust as ges es sera “a pees 
and remember that God and the people would hold them respons : 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 


FERTILISER TRIALS. 

The following fertiliser trials as carried out on the Sugar Experiment Stations 
should be of considerable interest to cane farmers. The results show that careful 
fertilising, combined with the best cultivation, will give payable results, and in many 
cases a handsome profit per acre. 

As a rule, mixed fertilisers containing sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate or muriate of potash and phosphates give the best results, 


The Experiment Stations, in fertilising trials, do not manure the land, but 
manure the cane, By this is meant that in the application of fertilisers consideration 
is given as to what should suffice the crop for the season; the manures are applied 
at the right time, and the cultivation of the cane is good. 


BUNDABERG. 
Results from experiments with and without manures, Sugar Experiment Station, 


Bundaberg. Standover crop of first ratoons. Cane value, 30s. per ton:— 


| Tnereased 


é Tonsof | Yielddue to Cost of Manure eee 
Manure Applied per Acre. Cane per | Fertiliser in and Appli- alue ot Crop 
Acre. | Tons Cane per cation. due to- 
| Acre. Fertilisers. 
= : ‘ 
Mixed Manure— % §. "ta. SMD ke tit 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 1 cwt. | | 
| 
| 
Nitrate of Soda, 1 cwt. 
80°75 20°21 [op elie ee Tel GR 
Sulphate of Potash, 1 ewt. 
Meatworks Manure, 1 ewt. 5] 
No Manure ae: a te 60°54 


Results from experiments at Bundaberg with single and mixed fertilisers. Plant 
crop. Cane value, £2 per ton:— 


Increased 
Tons of | Yield due to | Cost of Manure | ,/ncrease it 
Manure Applied per Acre. Cane per Pertifises sr prema | Value of Cees 
Acre. Tons per cation. due to 
‘Acres | Fertilisers. 
eke d. oe ad d. 
300 Ib. Sulphate of Potash .. DPA liv 6°79 > 10 +0 Nat et 
200 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia .. 18°09 Pai oe ay 5 aed. 
265 lb, Nitrate of Soda. Sy 19°36 3°98 2 LEO 5 8 2 
300 Ib, Superphosphate -] 13°48 1-90 al Gy BGO) 
| loss 
600 lb. Mixed Manure contain- | eed coe 
ing | 
100 Ib, Sulphate of Ammonia | ) | 
100 lb. Nitrate of Soda 
23°40 8-02 | 
100 lb. Muriate of Potash i" ‘oe | Oden! 
300 1b, Superphosphate | 
No Manure at fie a 15°38 | 


: 
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Pa “7 , =) ay ‘a “7 < + 
. Results from manuring at Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg. Cane value, 
358. per ton:— 


Increased | 


; Tons of Yield due to | Cost of Manure increased 
Manure Applied. Cane per | Fertilisers in | and Appli-_| Value of Crop 
Acre. | Tons Cane per cation, per Acre for 
| ‘Acre. | use of Manure. 
a a eee , | 
nies = se is a 
| | SS GB, Gh Source CLs 
Mixed Manure— | | 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ] ewt. |) 
Nitrate of Soda, 1 cwt. | 
as » 31:29 22°67 3 15 +0 35 18 4 
Sulphate of Potash, 1 ewt. | 
| 
Meatworks Manure, | cwt. J 
No Manure Ae oe “st 14-62 


SOUTH JOHNSTONE. 


Results of experiments at South Johnstone with fertilisers. Cane value, £2 per 
ton. First ratoons—eleven months old:— 


Increased | Increased 
Tons of Yield due to Cost of Manure | Value of Crops 
Manwe Applied. Cane per Manurein | and Appli- per Acre for 
Acre, Tons Cane per | eation, use of 
Acre. | Fertilisers, 
Ss Nes | es * 
| 
J fo 87d £ os. 
Mixed Manure— 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lb, ) 
Nitrate of Soda, 159 Ib. | 
> 36°08 7°65 4-5 OQ i AE 0 
Sulphate of Potash, 100 lb. | 
Superphosphate, 259 lb. J} 
No Manure te av Bae 98-43. | re 


POTASH FERTILISER TRIALS AT BUNDABERG. 


Remarkable results have been.achieved by the use.of potash on the red soils of 
the Sugar Experiment Station in the Woongarra district of Bundaberg. When these 
soils were analysed some years ago they showed a very low percentage of available 
potash, in places as low as 13 Ib. per acre. The use of potash was thus indicated 
from the chemical results, and experiments were undertaken to confirm this fiuding 
by field practice. 

The vital necessity for potash upon the red soils of Childers and Bundaberg has 
been advocated for a long time, and these experiments prove that such advocacy is 
warranted. 

Tt is not contended that dressings of potash alone will always give higher results 
than mixed fertilisers upon the red soils, but we believe they will do so at first where 
the potash content is low as it is in the two districts mentioned. 


, 
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On the Northern alluvial soils, where the available potash is higher, potash 
alone would not give such an increase in yields. 


We have also found that potash manures applied at the rate of 300 Ib. per acre 
have a great effect in preventing the yellowing of the cane leaves and accompanying 
stunting of the sticks, which is often prevalent in the Bundaberg district. 


The financial results of these experiments are shown in the following tables:— 


Experiments using potash manures only upon the red soils of the Woongarra, 
near Bundaberg. Plant crop. Cane value, £2 per ton:— 


| 
Increased | | 
Tons of Yield due to | Cost of ae ee 
Manure Applied per Acre, Cane per | Fertiliserin | Manures and | : alee ae 
Acre, | Tons Cane | Application. | antiicen 
per Acre. | oe 
& 8, ‘ad. £ 8s d 
No Manure oe, vale ve 26°29 
300 1b. of Potash hs hers 44°21 17°92 2a 0 Be) Wy 


Experiment using potash manures only upon the red soils of the Woongarra 
district, near Bundaberg. Cane value, £2 2s, per ton. Average result of plant and 
ratoon crops :— 


Increased PS 
Tons of Yield due to Cost of ee Go 
Potash Fertiliser Applied per Acre. | Cane per Fertilisers in Manure and © Sine 
+" “here, Tons of Cane Distribution. Hertiiser 
per Acre. : 
S: is (der eset 
No Manure - a .y) «1249 a beg | = 


300 lb. of Potash sie ste 22°62 10°13 2 10 0S) P38. losr5 


Results of experiment with manures containing a heayy dressing of potash on 
poor red scrub soil at Bundaberg Sugar Experiment Station. First ratoons. Cane 
value, £2 per ton:— 


Increased I - 
Tons of Yield due to | Cost of Manure \ Sep y tae 
Manures Applied per Acre. | Cane per Fertilisers in and Appli- Me eS ore 
| Acre. Tons Cane per cation. i) nests 
| ARTE Fertilisers. 
es a ee 
| A ee se Sey 
No Manure Ere re Ns 1618 oe F | . 
Mixed Manure Containing— 
Nitrate of Soda, 100 lb. |) 
8 . | 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 100 lb. | 
| 26°60 10 42 410 0. HGS GG} 
Potash, 200 lb, | | 
| 
Meatworks Manure, 200 lb, sl | | 
| 
a | | 
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PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR COMBATING CANE GRUBS. 


INTRODUCTION AND PAST HISTORY. 
By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 


BUREAU OF SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


In the following article will be found a brief review of our past experiments 
earried out in the Cairns district with paradichlorobenzene, and the results obtained 
with it against Lepidoderma albohirtum Waterh. (‘‘greyback cane beetle’’), together 
with a detailed description of this soil fumigant, its methods of application, when 
and how to apply it, and the cost per acre for such treatment. 


Initial experiments against the grubs of this notorious cane pest were commenced 
by the Bureau at Gordonvale during February to April, 1915. At that time no 
attempts to combat the ravages of root-eating scarabeid grubs by fumigating cane 
land with paradichlorobenzene had been recorded in other sugar-growing countries; 
although during the same year (1915) its use as a commercial insecticide was 
demonstrated in America, where it was shown to be an excellent fumigant for 
destroying insects attacking stored products, &e, 


Strangely enough at the very time when such conclusive results were being 
obtained in the States, our laboratory experiments at Gordonvale with paradichlor. 
against cane grubs tere also proving highly satisfactory (see Bulletin No, 17, pp. 
Gmand 07). 


Some years later (1923) our first field plots were laid down at Meringa and else- 
where, and in spite of encountering drought conditions and other disadvantages, 
successful results were again obtained (see Bulletin No. 18, pp. 49-58). » 4 ( 


In the following year (1924) data yielded by several experiment plots estab- 
lished by our Sugar Bureau in various portions of the Cairns district served to 
further demonstrate beyond doubt the value of paradichlor. as a grub destroyer 
(Bulletin No. 19, pp. 37-47). Taking, for example, our experiment plots at Woree 
(see accompanying plate) it should interest growers to learn that according to figures 
supplied by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, who weighed and crushed the 
cane harvested from these two plots at their Hambledon mill, the area treated with 
dry nodules of paradichlor. yielded cane at the rate of 27.208 tons per acre, whereas 
the grub-affected cane cut from the adjoining untreated check plot of similar size 
gave a yield of 14.032 tons per acre, representing the gain of an additional 13.428 » 
tons of cane per acre as a direct result of such fumigation (see Bulletin No, 19, 
195 - SMe 

During 1921 experimentation was commenced by the Bureau of Entomology at 
Washington, U.S.A., in hopes of discovering some means of successfully combating 
the ‘‘Peach Tree Borer’’ (Ageria emitiosa Say., the larye of which tunnel in and 
destroy the roots of peach and other fruit trees, causing injury amounting at that 
time to about 6,000,000 dollars a year. As a result of these experiments carried out 
during several seasons, Mr, E. B, Blakeslee, the entomologist in charge, clearly 
demonstrated that paradichlorobenzene when properly used was uniformly effective 
against this fruit pest, and in a recent Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1246 states: —‘‘ There 
has now been accumulated a sufficient body of experience based on large scale 
commercial use, and further experiments by the bureau and others, principally the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, to show that a practical economic 
method of control has been found for this heretofore almost invulnerable pest.’’ 


Finally, it is interesting to note in this connection that E. O. Essig (Professor 
of Entomology at the Californian Agricultural Experiment Station), in a bulletin 
published by him last October (1926), remarks:—‘‘The wide use being made of this 
fumigant is well illustrated from the fact that during the year 1924, 39,695 Ib. and in 
1925, 59,469 Ib., or a total of 99,164 Ib. for the two years, were used in California, 
according to figures forwarded by one of the leading wholesale distributors. ’’ 


{ 
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PuaTE 44, 
(For description of plate, see page 99.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 44, 


og 


Fig. A——Eggs of ‘‘greyback’’ cane beetle, in sitw (nat. size), 

Fig. B—Egg of same (magnified), 

Fig. c.—Grub of same, third instar (nat. size). 

Fig. p—Mandible of grub (enlarged). 

Fig. E—Stigma of grub of same (enlarged) ; 1, peritreme. 

Fig. r—Pupa of ‘‘greyback’’ cane beetle (nat, size). 

Fig. G.—Dorsal view of abdominal segments 7 to 9 of same, showing arrange- 
ment of striz. , 

Fig. u—Lepidoderma albohirtum Waterh., male (nat. size). 

Fig. 3.—Portion of wing-case of same, showing arrangement of scales (enlarged). 

Fig. K.—A single scale (highly magnified). 

Fig. t.—Antenna of same, showing 5-lamellate club of male. 

Fig. m.—Antennal club of female, with four lamelle (enlarged). 

Fig. N.—Mandible of same (enlarged). 


. 0—Maxilla of same (enlarged). 


. P.—Labrum of same (lower lip) (enlarged). 


ig. Q—An ovary of same, eight days after copulation; 2, ovarian tubes; 3, oviduct; 


4, copulatory pouch; 5, terminal chamber; 6, immature egg; 7, sper- 


matheea. 
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Prare 45. 


One end of the plot injected with paradichlor. (KE. C. Earl’s estate at Woree), 
showing cane over the head of manager on left of photo, |The man on right hand 
of photo., who did the injecting, is standing among the cane on the check plot, 
which has fallen over on the ground owing to grub injury. Photographed about, 
six months after fumigation. 
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Description of Paradichlorobenzene. 

Paradichlor., as it is commonly called here, is sold in the form of irregular 
erystalline, semi-opaque nodules, granules, or lumps of variable size, somewhat 
resembling coarse salt or washing soda, and of a colour ranging according to quality 
or price, from whitish-grey, through pale greens and yellows, to deep brown. 

The vapour arising from it is harmless to human beings and domestic aninals, 
and being about five times heavier than air diffuses downwards through the soil 
from points of injection, permeating also in a lateral direction, and upwards through 
the surface soil during brisk evaporation of moisture from the ground. 


When acted upon by the air the nodules do not deliquesce, but very gradually 
volatilise; thus allowing ample time for the gas to do ita deadly work. Paradichlor. 
- possesses an odour resembling that of ether or benzine; is non-poisonous, cleanly to 
handle, and not_ inflammable. Although practically insoluble in water, the erystals 
will dissolve readily in chloroform, ether, carbon bisulphide, &e. 


Pruate 46.—Taree DirFERENT QUALITIES oF CRYSTALLINE NODULES 
Or PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
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Rate of Evaporation. 


In the Cairns district during dry summer weather 4-oz. doses of paradichlor.— 
when buried 7 inches deep in cultivated soil—were found by the writer to maintain 
effective fumigation throughout a period of about six weeks. Exposed to direct air 
and daylight, however, a similar dose of the’ crushed crystals (4 0z.) evaporated 
completely in fifteen days under an average shade temperature of 84 degrees 
Fahr. As the rate of diffusion depends on degrees of soil temperature at the time 
of application, it is important to remember that the best results from the use of 
paradichlor. are likely to be obtained during November to January, when our average 
shade temperature varies from about 70 to 80 degrees Fahr. 


Injections of + 0z, made in friable voleanie soil near Meringa on 25th January, 
1923, lost only one seruple in two weeks (one-sixth of the original dose), while during 
this fortnight the fumes of paradichlor. had penetrated to a depth of 2 inches in 
unbroken subsoil, 10 inches in a lateral direction, and’ had permeated throughout the 
upper surface soil. 


Methods of Application. 


With regard to the various methods of applying this fumigant, the following have 
been tried at Meringa Experiment Station, viz.:—(1) Machine application, (2) 
injecting, (3) dropping dose in an open furrow by hand. 

By the first method a man and one horse could fumigate about three acres of cane 
per day. The appliance used is a corn-planter adapted by us for such work, by means 
of which uniform doses of dry nodules of paradichlor. can be buried, close alongside 
rows of cane at regular depths and distances apart; the soil above them being at the 
same time levelled and slightly consolidated by means of a special roller attached to 
the machine (see illustration on page 102). 


The second method of applying this fumigant was made possible by an injector 
invented by the writer in 1921 for conducting initial field experiments (see illustra- 
tion, page 104). This appliance met our need at the time, and answered admirably 
for treating experiment plots. Without some such simple injector, indeed, it would 
have been impossible to place in hard ground—except by hand with trowel or dibble— 
doses of the dry crystals at uniform depths and distances from each other and from 
the cane rows. Not having been designed for general work in canefields, a novice 
using this injector would not at first do much more than one-quarter to one-third of 
an acre of cane per day of eight hours; which would mean the making of from 4,000 
or 5,000 separate injections. It may he well to mention here that our best results 
were obtained on plots where the paradichlor. had been applied in this manner, 


Dropping the dose by hand at regular distances in the bottom of an open furrow 
ploughed close alongside cane rows, and then covering same by returning the soil, is a 
method which should be given a good trial, and will be further studied by us with a 
view to securing quicker and more uniform application by use of some simple 
mechanical dropper. 

Note.—It would be well to state in this connection that another method of 
applying paradichlor.—viz., by dissolving it in bisulphide of carbon—has been tried 
at Goondi and elsewhere, and its use recommended by officers of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company employed to investigate diseases and insect pests of cane. 


On account of the fact, however, that when dissolved in this way the most 
desirable quality of paradichlor. as a soil fumigant—viz., its long sustained toxie 
action—is practically destroyed, while at the same time additional cost is incurred for 
labour and material by employing two insecticides when either of them if used 
alone would do the work required, such method of fumigation has never been 
advocated by the present writer. 


Tt is this undoubted advantage of sustained action possessed by paradichlor, in 
dry form over other soil fumigants which has led to its extensive use in America 
and other countries as a controlling agent against some of the most formidable insect 
pests known to economic entomologists, 


One is forced to admit that when the fumes from injections of dry nodules of 
paradichlor. continue active day after day for a fortnight or longer in infested 
cane land, the toxic vapour ean hardly fail to ultimately reach grubs chancing to be 
ensconced in compacted lumps of soil not easily entered by such vapours; or those 
grubs that so often lie directly under the stools in earth more or less consolidated by 
increasing pressure due to expansion during growth of the basal portions of the 
eane sticks and main roots, where the soil is a little moister as a rule than that 
disturbed by cultivation and proportionately difficult to permeate. 


Further, with regard to the matter of dissolving paradichlor, in liquid mediums, 
it was shown by experiments conducted in America during 1923 in connection with 


‘ 
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‘nigati imsects, that when paradichlor. is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride 
@ cae pci co in the ee of carbon bisulphide 2: Pe ahaa" 
subterranean larve, &e.) that about 1 per cent. only of eee tent Gee 
off during evaporation of the carbon tetrachloride, and that this’ smal per as 
1 per cent. is obtained regardless whether the amount of paradichlor. used Le Fs a 
or small, thus indicating that the toxicity or killing-power of the oe oe SS 
is not greatly changed by such addition of paradichlorobenzene, Simuarly, wie 


Poatre 48.—Jarvis’ Hanp-INJECTOR YoR FumIiGaTING GRUB-INFESTED CANE- 
FIELDS WITH PARADICHLOROBENZENE (ABOUT ONE-EIGHTH FULL SIZE). 


dissolved in carbon bisulphide the toxic action of paradichlor. lasts no longer 


practically than that resulting from fumigation of soil by earbon bisulphide when 
used alone. 


Before applying paradichlor. (either by machine or hand injection) all large 


lumps or nodules should be crushed up and the whole passed through a sieve with 
4-inch meshes. 
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Quantity and Cost per Acre. 


This would necessarily vary somewhat according to weight of the dose and 
distances allowed between injections. 

When treating ratoon crops 3 to 4 feet in height by machine application, a dose 
of 1% drachms (Apoth.) could be used on badly infested cane land; although in most | 
cases § oz. will be found sufficient. For plant cane from 1 to 2 feet high the dose 
should be about 1 drachm; and for still smaller cane 2 scruples (Apoth.) would prove 
effective. In each case these doses are to be administered from 5 to 6 inches from the 
nearest cane Shoots, 15 to 18 inches apart, about 44 inches deep, and on both sides of 
the rows. 


Approximately, the quantities required per acre work out as follows:— 
Dose of 1 drachm— 


Placed 15 inches apart ae ad ae ==. alae ey 

Placed 18 inches apart Ae aie == Us illo. 
Dose of 4% sertip.— 

Placed 15 inches apart Meer ee sg SS AUG EY choy. 

Placed 18 inches apart ae ae «a == 147 Ib: 


The probable cost per acre, including labour for treating such ratoon and plant 
crops by machine application, would depend largely, of course, upon the market price 
of paradichlor. At the present time (November,-1927) the cost works out at about 
£6 15s. for maximum doses—applied in exceptional cases to advanced ratoons—and 
£4 10s. for the majority of crops requiring fumigation. 

Future experimentation, however, with smaller doses of paradichlor. is likely 
to effeet a reduction in the costs mentioned above, seeing that field experiments 
already alluded to, undertaken during 1923, demonstrated that the vapour arising from 
a dose of only 1 seruple (1/24th of an oz. Apoth.) injected 6 inches deep in voleanic 
land, are sufficient to permeate and sustain effective fumigation during a period of 
two weeks. In well-drained friable soils this would permit ample time for the toxi¢ 
vapours to reach about 95 per cent. of the grubs; so that in such situations it would 
not be necessary to extend fumigation over a longer period. 


Price of Paradichlorobenzene. 


This chemical can be obtained from Messrs. Buzacott and Company, Limited, of 
7-11 Market street, Sydney, at the following prices:—32-lb. tins, 10d. per lb.; 8-lb. 
tins, 1s. per lb. 

The quality supplied by the above firm, which is sold in the form of large rock- 
like brownish-black lumps of variable size, appears to possess good toxie properties; 
the vapour, when closely confined in a glass jar, tending to soon form large oblong 
erystals, which are thin, plate-like, and nearly transparent, and may be seen adhering 
in great numbers to the glass inside. 


When to apply Paradichlorobenzene. 


The best months for treating late-planted cane and ratoon crops is during a 
period dating from the middle of December to end of January, while the soil is not 
too wet, and grubs still in their first and second stages of growth. In the event of 
emergence of the beetles being delayed until the beginning of December, as often 
happens, fumigation may be carried out about the middle of January. 


The soil at time of treatment should be nicely moist, neither too wet or very 
dry, in a condition to work freely without sticking. A capital test is to examine 
with a pocket lens of good magnification a small piece of soil between the rows of 
cane, taken without compression from a depth of about 6 inches. The individual tiny 
soil particles can then be clearly seen, and in ground not sufficiently aerated for 
fumigating, water will be distinctly observed filling the interstices between these 
particles. Treatment must never be delayed until after commencement of the wet 
season, when grubs have started to noticeably damage the crop, or the chances are that 
on low-lying situations, or on areas supporting cane of a size to completely over- 
shadow the ground between the rows, such land may remain closed for several weeks 
against passage of the fumes. 


An instance of such late treatment happened during 1923 on a piece of land 
at Woree, which was injected on 19th Mareh, when grubs were fully grown and 
external injury to the cane apparent. 

Treatment in this case was followed almost at once by a fall of 14 inches of 
rain spread over a period of eleven days. . 

The crop being higher than one’s head naturally prevented the ground from 
drying, and when examined about three weeks later we found—upon digging up and 
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that no appreciable evaporation of the paradichlor. had 


weighing some of the doses 
=] =J . . . 
to the soil having remained waterlogged; and that 


taken place, owing, doubtless, 
nearly all the grubs were alive and quite normal. 

When this water had mostly drained away, which occurred about a couple of 
months after injection of the paradichlor., another examination of these plots. 


revealed a mortality of about 50 per cent. of the grubs. 


The following instructions regarding the best time to commence fumigation 
work on different classes of soil will be found useful to canegrowers:— 
Light, friable voleanic soils—From four to five days after a fall of about 
3 inches of rain. 
Sandy soils—Two or three days after heavy rain, 
Clay loams or sandy loams—About six days in well-worked and well-drained 
land. 
Fumigation of heavy clay ground is seldom advisable, unless such land be very 
well cultivated and treated with organic manures and thoroughly drained; but, 
fortunately, this class of soil rarely becomes seriously grub-infested. 


In the event of wet weather occurring a few days after an application of 
paradichlor., the very slight solubility of this chemical in water is, of course, greatly 
in its favour, since during wet conditions evaporation of the erystals simply remains: 
in abeyance, as it were, becoming operative again as soon as excess of moisture has. 
drained away. 


Does not Iniure Cane Plants. 

During November of 1922 a field experiment was carried out at Meringa, im 
which forty-eight stools of young plant cane about 14 inches high, growing ox 
voleanice soil, were treated with } and 3 oz. injections placed along one side of a row 
of D. 1135, and from 4 to 6 inches from the stools. An adjoining row of similar 
cane on each side of the treated row served as check plants. 


Some of these injections were placed immediately opposite stools, and others 
diagonally, in intermediate positions, all being 6 inches deep. When examined a few 
months later none of the treated stools were materially injured_by this fumigant, 
while some months later still, growth of both the treated and cheek rows was found 
to be quite normal, not a single stool having been stunted in any way (see Bulletin 
No. 18, pp. 25, 26). 

On experiment plots established at Sawmill Pocket, Woree, Highleigh, Meringa, 
and elsewhere during 1923-24, on which the varieties Badila, Clark’s Seedling, 
and D.1135 were fumigated with injections varying from 1/16th to 4+ oz. of 
paradichlor. to test its action upon the growth of young ratoon and plant cane, 
the results in all cases showed that this fumigant when properly applied does not in 
any way injure the plants. : 

On one of these experiment plots (D.1135) the owner, indeed, noticed that, 
although no evidence of grubs could be found in the treated or check areas, the cane 
on the fumigated plot appeared slightly higher than that on the adjoining cheek 
plot. 5 

Upon comparing the length of the sticks from these two plots while lying in 
the field after cutting, this difference in tonnage was quite marked. eae 


Another grower who fumigated some of his cane last season (1926-7) discovered 
when getting his returns and figures from the mill that the cane he had treated with 
paradichlor, showed a higher percentage of sugar than that cut from the check plot 


In this case also, no apparent grub-infestation chanced to oceur in either of these 
two plots. The quality of paradichlor. used was that sold in the form of black 
rock-like masses at 10d. to 1s. per lb., and was applied with a cane fertiliser machine. 


Used against other Insect Pests. 


Growers should not lose sight of the fact that paradichlorobenzene holds first 
place among the various insecticides employed both in Europe and America for 
controlling not only soil-frequenting larve of some of the most serious insect pests, 
but also for combating numerous world-wide species of great economic importance 
affecting stored foods and other products. ’ 


b When first employed in California against the ‘‘Pacifie Peach Tree Borer?’ 
(Aigeria opalescens H. Hdw.), ‘‘preliminary tests,’’? states E. O. Essig 
: demonstrated at once the efficacy of the paradichlorobenzene -treatment and 
immediately presented an unexplored field in the control of agricultural vests, and 
eon those difficult and hitherto almost uncontrollable forms water inhabit: 

e soil. ; 
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The following list of a few of the more serious insect pests against which 
paradichlor. is at present being used may interest some of our farmers: 


Egeria exitiosa Say.— ‘Peach Tree Borer’’; for larve boring the main roots. 

Ageria opalescens H,. Kdw.—‘‘ Pacific Peach Borer’’; for larve boring roots 
of peach, cherry, prunes, apricot, and other trees. 

Eriosoma lanigera Haus.—‘ Woolly Blight’? or ‘“Apple Root Aphis.’’ 

Eriosoma languinosa Hartz.— ‘Pear Root Aphis.’’ 

Gortyna immanis Gn.— ‘Hop Borer’’; for aphides on roots. 

Diatrea saccharalis F,—‘‘Moth Borer’’; to destroy caterpillars in cane sticks 
before planting. 

Rhizoglyphus sp.—*Bulb Mite.’’ 

Capnodis tenebrionis L.— ‘Root Borer’’ attacking plum and cherry trees. 

Wireworms in dahlia roots—Note: Splendid results have been recorded in 
California against this pest infesting planted dahlia roots. 

Miscellaneous insects attacking furs, carpets, &c. 

Caterpillars infesting stored fruits. 

Inseets attacking stored products, grain, nuts, &e., &e. 

Termites in houses (for fumigating confined spaces). 

Beetles damaging stored timber. 

Flies, ants, cockroaches (these are readily killed by using 1 Ib. to 100 eubice 
feet of air space). 


Points to be Remembered. 

(1) The correct time for administering paradichlor., modes of fumigating,. 
cost per acre, &¢., described in this pamphlet, apply only to the ‘‘greyback 
cockchafer,’’ our chief pest of sugar-cane, which has a life-cycle of one year. 

(2) Do not -use excessive doses. From 13 to 3 seruples weight (Apoth.) is. 
sufficient in most cases for plant cane 1 to 3 feet high; and 5 seruples for older 
plant or ratoon crops. 


(3) When treating very young plant cane avoid placing the erystals closer tham 
about 5 inches from the nearest shoots. 


(4) Do not fumigant when the soil is very dry, or while it is excessively wet. 


(5) Only one treatment is needed each year—to be given when possible during 
December or early in January before commencement of the wet season. 


(6) Store this insecticide in airtight tins when not in use, or in closely-fitting 
wooden boxes, to prevent waste from needless evaporation of the crystals. 


(7) Order supplies in good time (about end of July or early in August). 


DESTROYING CANE GRUBS WITH CARBON BISULPHIDE. )) 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


The reputation of this fumigant for combating the activities of numerous species: 
of insects attacking miscellaneous stored products, such as dried fruits, leather goods, 
tobacco, flour, &c., or damaging the roots of many trees or plants of great economic 
value may be said to be world-wide, its suitability for such control work having been 
amply demonstrated during the last forty years or more. 


It was used in Australia as far back as the year 1891, when Mr. C. French, 
senr., who at that time had just been appointed Government Entomologist in 
Victoria, recommended it for controlling the ravages of the ‘‘Apple Root Borer’? 
(Leptops hopet). 

More recently, carbon bisulphide has been employed in our canefields against 
grubs of root-eating scarabeid beetles; and when applied intelligently appears to: 
have given general satisfaction. 

Tt should be mentioned here that during 1905 experiments on a large scale were 
carried out in canefields at Mossman under the supervision of Mr. W. E. Seymour- 
Howe, who subsequently published a pamphlet on the destruction of cane grubs. 
by the carbon bisulphide treatment for the benefit of our Northern canegrowers. 


This publication has proved very serviceable, as it describes how to manipulate 
a hand injector, and enumerates various important points worth memorising in 
connection with the use of carbon bisulphide. 


I may state that its use against caterpillar borers or grubs tunnelling the roots 
of fruit trees, &¢., has of late years been largely superseded by paradichlorobenzene ; 
as although under proper conditions of soil moisture and porosity carbon bisulphide 
has proved an effective fumigant, its extreme volatility during ordinary tempera- 
tures renders it difficult at times to secure uniformity of evaporation under 


subterranean conditions. 
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Such troubles, due to variation in soil porosity, would naturally be lable to occur 
when fumigating the ground around the trunk of a fairly large fruit tree, which 
may have lain uncultivated for years, while subjected at the same time to uneven 
compression in different spots owing to growth and expansion of its main roots. 


Soil conditions of the above nature, however, should very seldom be experienced 
in well-worked canefields. 


Description of Carbon Bisulphide. 

Most farmers are familiar with the appearance of this fumigant, which may be 
described as a colourless liquid with a very offensive odour, about one-fourth heavier 
than water, and considerably more than twice as heavy as air. Although not 
dangerous to handle as a fluid, its vapour explodes readily and violently if exposed 
to a flame or any incandescent object, which accordingly necessitates great caution 
on the part of the operator handling it. This should be carried out whenever possible 
in the open air, and away from any source of heat, even that arising from a lighted 
cigar or tobacco pipe. On this account carbon bisulphide is usually put up in iron 
drums, which ought always to be stored some distance away from any dwelling, and 
in a cool, well-ventilated spot. Upon exposure to the air this liquid evaporates with 
great rapidity, so that in order to be effective against such insects as cane grubs, 
the toxic fumes need to be confined in sufficient proportions to render the air 
occupying the tiny interstices between soil particles fatal to animal life. 


Action of Carbon Bisulphide on Cane Grubs. 


When injected into the soil close to a stcol of cane, the volatile fumes, on 
account of being so much heavier than the air, tend to spread mostly in a lateral 
and downward direction. 


Though gradually working upwards, the greatest density of the vapour is found 
to usually oceur at the lower levels. 


BISULPHIDE FUMIGATION 


AGHT Timi 


Photo.: E. Jarvis.) 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DRawinc Or VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH 
SOIL ABOVE A Cann GRUB. 


(A) Interstices between soil particles filled with air, open for fumigation. 
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BISULPHIDE FUMIGATION 
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WATER FILING INTERSTICES 
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(B) Interstices clogged with water, closed against fumigation. 


How and When to apply Carbon Bisulphide. 

This fumigant is usually injected into the soil by means of an appliance specially 
designed for the purpose, with which uniform doses can be administered at any 
depths or distances required. Familiar examples of reliable hand injectors are those 
known as the ‘‘Danks’ Injector’’ and the ‘‘Vermorel Excelsior,’’ both of these 
being forms of the old ‘‘ Pal Injeetor’’ originally invented by Vermorel for fumigating 
the ‘‘Grape-vine Aphis’? (Phyl'oxera vastatriz Planch.) in the vineyards of France. 

The former appliance, which may be obtained from John Danks and Son, Bourke 
street, Melbourne, costs £10 10s., or £9 9s. if six or more be ordered at the one 
time. The freight on up to three injectors would be 18s. 6d. The ‘‘Vermorel 
Exeelsior’’ is supplied by Cooper, Pegler, and Co., Ltd., of 24-26 Christopher 
street, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, at a cost (including duty, wharfage, packing, 
&e.) of under £5. Full directions as to how to use same and regulate the various 
doses obtainable are sent with each appliance (see illustration on page 110). 


Before applying carbon bisulphide to ground thought likely to prove infested, 
it should first be examined at a time when! grubs are in their early stages of growth,. 
in order to discover the extent and degree of infestation and the depth at which 
they happen to be feeding. The best time to inject is when the first inch or two of 
the surface is firm or slightly caked, while the main body of soil below is in a moist, 
well-drained, and open condition, It should be remembered that land is not fit for 
such fumigation unless it has lain undisturbed by cultivation for at least a fortnight. 
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A good way to find out whether it be in a fit state for treatment is to take a handful 
of soil from a depth of about 6 inches and squeeze it firmly between the palm and 
fingers. 

If this compressed lump readily breaks into particles when dropped about 6 feet 
upon hard ground it shows that excess of moisture has drained away. Another 
method is to examine with a pocket lens a small portion of uncompressed soil taken 
from a similar deptn, and look for the glint of water filling air-spaces between the 
minute soil particles. 


> ONT are e mie ” ~ . = = 
PuatE 51.—“VerRMOoREL EXcELsior Hanpb-tNuEcTOR, FOR Fumrcatina Cann 
Lanp witnh BisutrHipe or Carpon (1eNGTH 44 IN., WEIGHT ABOUT 14 LB.) 


__ The following guide as to the best time for fumigating various classes of soil 
will be serviceable to canegrowers :— 


Highland voleanie soil or coarse sandy loams—From four to five days after 
a fall of 2 or 3 inehes of rain. 


Ye © 4 . 7 j 
Clay loams or fine sandy loams—About six days on land that has been well 
worked and drained. 


Sandy soils—Two or three days after heavy rain, 


Fumigation of stiff clay land is never advisable, unless in eases where the drainage 
and cultivation happen to be exceptionally good, and organic manures have been 
freely used. 
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Failure to secure good results from the use of carbon bisulphide is generally 
due to lack of essential knowledge on the part of the operator. When a farmer who 
has neglected to fumigate at the right time suddenly notices external evidence of 
grub damage amongst his cane he generally hastens to inject at once, without waiting 
to find out if the soil be in a fit state for such treatment. The most propitious time 
for using this msecticide is during a period dating from about the middle of 
December to the end of January (see further directions on page 105 under heading 
““When to Apply Paradichlorobenzene’’). 


Cost of Fumigation per Acre. 


. _ According to a late quotation (September, 1927) received by the writer, carbon 
bisulphide is supplied by Cumming, Smith, and Company at the rate of 38s. 6d. per 
drum of 60 Ib., f.0.b. Melbourne. 


The freight for this works out at £6 1s. per ton measurement of ten cases—that 
is, twenty drums to the ton measurement, or slightly over 6s. per drum. Allowing 
for this additional freight, the price asked for by their Brisbane agents (Messrs. 
Taylor and Elliott) would be £2 4s. 6d. per drum—practically about 9d. per lb. 


The amount of carbon bisulphide required per acre would necessarily vary some- 
what, according to the age, &c., of the stocls treated. One drum per acre has been 
recommended by some authorities as being sufficient in most cases. For young plant 
or ratoon cane growing on friable classes of light soils, doses of about 1 drachm, 
injected 3 to 43 inches deep, 18 inches apart, and on both sides of rows planted 
5 feet apart should destroy 70 to 95 per cent. of the grubs. This would take about 
one and a-quarter drums (77 lb.) of carbon bisulphide per acre—equal to £2 15s. 
for material. 


A similar treatment would be suitable for older plant cane or ratoon crops, 
either on clay loams or light soils, but in such cases it will often be found advisable 
to inject every 12 inches instead of 18 inches apart, which works out at about two 
drums per acre—equal to £4 10s. for material. 


Unfortunately, the only way at present of applying carbon bisulphide in cane- 
fields is by hand injection, which, in addition to being expensive, is lable occasionally 
to be more or less uncertain as regards results obtained, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring men who will faithfully perform work of a disagreeable nature. Assuming, 
however, that a labourer can fumigate one-third of an acre in a day of ten hours— 
which is about as much as could be done when treating both sides of rows of cane 
planted 4 feet 6 inches apart, necessitating the making of about 6,100 separate 
injections—the total cost per acre for treating ordinary crops 2 to 4 feet high would 
amount to about £6 15s. 

After making each injection the operator should close the hole left when with- 
drawing the spear of the injector by pressing loose earth into it with his heel to 
consolidate the ground above the dose. 

During fumigation work in the field, instead of fillmg an injector by pouring 
into it the bisulphide from an ordinary drum, the entire contents of the latter are 
usually emptied at once into special drums fitted with taps, and placed on headlands 
or convenient roadways, from which the injectors in use can be easily replenished 
without incurring unnecessary waste of material. 

Very favourable conditions for applying this fumigant are when the soil is firm, 
yet nicely moist, and with good porosity, while the surface is compacted owing to 
recent wet weather. 

If very dry or too porous even large doses injected at such times may have 
little or no effect on soil-frequenting grubs or insects. 3 

When fumigating orchards that have been indifferently cultivated, it is some- 
times advisable to use a water emulsion of carbon bisulphide, which applied in this 
form has been found to standardise soil conditions, and prove uniformly effective 
without causing injury to the plants or young trees. 


Manuria! Value of Carbon Bisulphide. 


We should not lose sight of the well-established scientific fact that carbon 
bisulphide, even when applied in strong doses, exerts a favourable influence on the 
soil, producing beneficial effeets, and greatly improving the fertility of exhausted 
lands. 

Its action, whilst resembling that of the bare fallow, is said to be more effective, 
as it gives immediate results by at once disinfecting soils so treated, and rendering 


them fit for new crops. 
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When using soil fumigants such as paradichlorobenzene or carbon bisulphide, it 
should always be remembered that in addition to the extra, tonnage of cane obtained 
as an immediate outcome of such fumigation, beneficial results are also derived as a 
matter of course by the ratoon crops of the following season, owing to the absence 
of root-eating grubs and injurious soil bacteria, &c. 


SUMMARY. 

Carbon bisulphide is a volatile liquid, heavier than air or water, the vapours from 
which will explode if brought near fire, and when confined underground prove quickly 
fatal to animal life. 

In well-aerated soils the fumes spread laterally and downwards, paralysing and 
suffocating all grubs or insects occurring within a radius of about 9 inches from 
points of injection. 

Application is made by means of a hand injector, costing from £5 to £10, at a 
time when the ground is moist and permeable to the toxic fumes, and the surface 
even and slightly compacted by recent rains. 


Doses of about 2 0z., injected from 12 to 18 inches apart, are placed just above 


Ss 
the level at which grubs are feeding. 

The best months to use this fumigant embrace a period dating from about the 
middle of December to end of January, while the cane shows no signs of being 
grub-affected. 


Avoid working the soil for at least a fortnight, both before and after fumigating 
same with carbon bisulphide. 


Cost of treatment per acre for labour and material varies from about £5 to 
£6 15s. 

Carbon bisulphide possesses valuable manurial properties, and greatly improves 
the fertility of poor land or exhausted soils. 

Do not apply carbon bisulphide to very young cane just beginning to make 
roots, but wait until the stools are established and the cane about 2 feet high. 


Calcium Cyanide as a Soil Fumigant. 


Laboratory experiments with calcium cyanide were commenced at Meringa 
Experiment Station during February, 1924, to determine the effect of hydrocyanic 
acid gas on the grubs of root-eating scarabeide. Data obtained at that time 
showed that a dose of 8 grains was sufficient to kill first-stage grubs of Lepidoderma 
albohirtum Waterh. (greybaeck cockchafer), and third-stage grubs of Lepidiota 
frenchi Blkb. in less than twelve hours. 


This was sprinkled about 2 inches above the level at whieh they were feeding, 
in cages containing 36 cubic inches of soil, the dose being at onee covered by moist 
earth to a depth of a couple of inches. Having proved that it would kill grubs 
located just under injections, a series of experiments were made to determine how 
far hydrocyanie acid gas would travel laterally underground with fatal results. 
The cages used for this work contained about 144 eubic inches of soil, the poison 
being placed in the centre of each cage, and about 14 inches below the surface. 
In the first experiment three of these cages were used, and a first-stage albohirtum 
aruy placed at opposite ends of each, 2 inches below and 2 inches to one side of the 
dose. 


One of the grubs in each of these cages was prevented from moving farther 
away from the injection by a vertical sereen of wire gauze. When examined twenty- 
four hours later, results were as follows:— 

Cage A.—Dose 15 grains of calcium cyanide; both grubs dead in the position 
placed. 

Cage B.—Dose 15 grains; grub imprisoned by wire gauze dead; other grub 
had moved to one side and was dead. 

Cage C.—Dose 8 grains; both grubs dead in original position. 

In another experiment in which 15 grains of this poison were buried 14 to 2 inches 
below the surface, second-stage grubs were placed 44 inches from the injection, 
laterally, and a couple of inches below same. When examined about twenty hours 
later results were as follows:— 

Cage D.—Both grubs dead, but had worked about 3 inch nearer to the surface. 
Cage E.—Both grubs dead. 


Cage F.—One grub had travelled into corner of cage and was dead; the other 
sick, but able to move its legs. 
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In e third experiment conducted later second-stuge grubs of albohirtum were 
placed 2 inches under, and 44 to 5 inches away from, injections of 15 grains, and 
when examined twenty-four hours later results were as follows:— 


Vator Ve ne : . : ; 

Cage G.—Both grubs dead; one had moved 1 inch nearer the poison; the other 
Was 1m priginal position. 

Cage H.—Both grubs dead in original position. 

‘, : : < ; 

Cage J.—Both grubs dead and soft; one had moved 4 inch nearer the poison. 


Two months later (April, 1924) thirty-six third-stage grubs of albohirtwm, each 
in a cage containing moist soil, were treated with 8 to 12 grains per cage of ealeium 
cyanide flakes, placed 3 inches above the grubs, and after a lapse of twenty-four 
es all grubs were found dead, and a strong odour of cyanide still pervaded the 
soil. 


Experiments made to determine the effeet of such fumigation on growing cane 
roots yielded highly encouraging results. 


In the first tests doses of 40 to 60 grains were injected about 6 inches from 
shoots of young plant cane, without any injurious effect on growth of the stools. 
These field tests were followed up later on by application of 80 to 200 grains of 
calcium cyanide per plant, without any harmful effects resulting. 


When examining these plets forty-seven days after treatment with maximum 
doses, plants that had received 120 and 200 grains were found quite normal, and 
appeared to have made better growth, if anything, than the check plants alongside. 


Field Experiments with Calcium Cyanide. 

Early in February of 1925 preliminary field experiments at Meringa resulted 
in our securing a mortality of about 48 per cent. of first and second stage grubs 
of L. albohirtum on light volcanic soil, with doses of 1 seruple, injected 1 foot apart 
on both sides of cane rows. During 1926 experiment plots were laid down at 
Meringa to determine the effect on cane grubs of calcium cyanide flakes, but owing 
to the occurrence of drought conditions and other adverse influences these plots 
showed a difference of only 36.7 per cent. in grub infestation between the treated 
and check areas in favour of the former. The cane in both plots had also suffered 
the preyious season from grub damage, and consequently the ‘‘strike’’ in many 
places was uneven and numbers of the ratoons were stunted. 


Judging by the results of laboratory experiments outlined above, calcium 
cyanide may prove an effective fumigant against cane grubs in North Queensland. 
At the present time, however, insufficiency of data in connection with field work 
renders it inadvisable to publish definite recommendations with regard to the use 
of this insecticide in our canefields. 


SEASONAL PROSPECTS. 


The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Hasterby, 
has returned from a brief visit to the Bundaberg, Isis, Maryborough, and Nambour 
sugar districts. All the Southern mills finished crushing prior to the New Year, 
and the crop was much better than in the previous year, 1926, 


So far the season, as far as rainfall is concerned, has opened up well, but there 
has been very little hot weather, and the cane though of good colour has in many 
instances not made the anticipated growth. Weeds are also giving much trouble. 
It is hoped, however, that a warmer spell of dry weather may eventuate and so enable 
cane farmers to clean up their lands and bring about a more rapid growth of cane. 
The present season has been remarkable for its absence of hot, humid weather so far, 
and many farmers are unable to recollect so cool a summer before. 


Some fine Badila and Q. 813 were seen on the Maroochy River. Wet conditions 
here have prevented many farmers from getting on with cultural operations, though 
they are working early and late to take advantage of every SDeaURhy Seen. 
This land, while of excellent quality, is moist naturally, and farmers have to go to sips 
trouble and expense to provide suitable drainage. Phis has been done by a ie 
number of the growers who have spent large sums of money in getting rid of the 
surplus water, and by so doing have considerably improved their holdings. 


All the mills are providing for large crops this year, and it is hoped that the 
remainder of the season will be satisfactory. 
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CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 


The Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, has received 
from the Entomologist at Meringa, near Cairns, the following report (22nd December, 
1927) from Mr. J. H. Buzacott, Assistant to the Entomologist at that place :— 


INNISFAIL. 


The second week in December was spent in the Innisfail district examining 
farms for beetle borer and other pests. As the Goondi mill had finished crushing, 
opportunity for examining borer infestation was poor, as there was little standing 
eane left on plantations served by this mili. 


Beetle Borer. 


The beetle borer has been very bad everywhere this year, probably owing to the 
cyclone and floods during February. Many farmers seem to consider that, in attack- 
ing the cane sticks about the middle and top as well as at the base, the borer has 
formed a new habit; but this is not the case. It only means that there is a heayier 
attack than usually experienced on the farm in question, as, only in comparatively 
light infestations does the beetle confine its attentions to the butts of the cane. 


Rats have been very bad this season, and borer damage was frequently noticed 
in rat-eaten canes, the removal of the rind by the rat having formed an easy ingress 
for the ovipositor of the egg-laying beetle. 


Tachinid flies were found parasitising grubs of the beetle borer on several farms 
in the South Johnstone district, upon some of which no liberations had been made, 
thus proving that the flies are gradually spreading, although they have met with 
serious reverses this year. The practice of burning so much cane as has been burnt 
at South Johnstone this year is ruinous to the efficient spread of flies. 

It would not be surprising to find the borer worse than ever next year owing to 
the dumping of many thousand tons of cane; for although this cane may be burnt 
before cutting, burning only kills the borers close to the surface, whilst those near 
the centre of the stick escape, thus releasing hordes of the beetles which normally 
would have been exterminated during milling operations. 


On the whole the beetle borer was far more plentiful (1) near creeks, swamps, or 
the river bank, (2) in dirty cane, and (3) along headlands and outside borders of 
dlocks rather than nearer the centre. No borers were seen on red voleanie soils. 


Grubs. 


In the sections visited grub damage was negligible, and grubs of French’s cane 
beetle (L. frencht) do not appear to have created the same havoe down there that 
they have farther north. A few odd grubs of the Christmas beetle (Anoplognathus 
boisduvali) were turned up by the plough in sandy soils, 


Beetle Flight. 


The only beetles seen in flight were the Greyback (Lepidoderma albohirtum), 
the Christmas beetle (A. boisduvali), and the small green beetle (Anomala 
australasie). The flight of greybacks was small and followed an inch and a-half of 
rain about a fortnight before. It is probable that there will be a larger flight as 
soon as there are any heavy rains. 


Army Worms, 


One of the army worms (Cirphis unipuncta) was responsible for a fair amount 
of damage on one or two farms. If the cane affected be sprayed with a mixture of 
2 Ib. of lead arsenate in 50 gallons of water, the greater part of them will be killed. 


Moth Borer. 


The large moth borer (Phragmatiphila truncata) was observed in small numbers 
en nearly all farms, but nowhere was it causing appreciable damage. 


General. 


The distriets visited comprised Mundoo, Wangan, Goondi, South Johnstone, and 
Mourilyan, and the cane in all these areas should greatly benefit by heavy showers 
which fell during the week. Ratoons of borer cane were very backward in dry 
places owing to the borers having removed a great deal of the food matter in the 
stool; however, with rain a great many of these backward stools may improve. 
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The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby 

has received the following report from the Assistant Entomologist at Bundaberg, 

a > cd ; ig ’ nae 
Mr. Rk. W. Mungomery, for the period November-Dec mber, 1927 s— 


Activities of Army Worms (Cirphis loreyi Dup.). 


; During the past month large numbers of army worms have been in evidence, and 
m many parts of the Bundaberg district they have completely stripped the leaves of 
Sen ee 7 carne only ane ore pdrib and the small stalks exposed to view. 
‘ ases ae dae even eaten the young tender shoots, and in this way were 
responsible for a marked check on the growth of the cane stools. 

These pests occurred mostly in small patches in widely separated fields of cane, 
and when first noticed they were distributed uniformly throughout the affected areas, 
Growers | soon became apprehensive of the safety of their erops and sought advice 
from this station, and we advised the use of the followmg poison bait, scattering 
the mixture throughout the infested area:—Bran 50 Ib., sodium arsenite 2 lb., the 
Juice of six lemons, and molasses. 

The sodium arsenite is first dissolved in a small quantity of water, and this 
together with the lemon juice is thoroughly mixed in with the bran, and enough 
molasses is thei added to bring the mass to a stiff dough. By using sodium arsenite 
in this manner instead of white arsenic as is sometimes used, we found this mixture 
to be far more effective and that it gave a quicker kill, for dead caterpillars could 
frequently be found under pieces of trash at the base of the stools on the day follow- 
ing its application. Caterpillars that were taken to the laboratory for experimental 
purposes seemed to be attracted by this mixture, and were eager to eat it even during 
the daytime, although it is customary for them to feed after nightfall. Therefore it 
is best to distribute the bait late in the afternoon, when the sun’s rays are no longer 
powerful enough to dry up the mixture, and it will then be in a moist and attractive 
condition when the caterpillars commence their feeding. By sprinkling the mixture 
lightly along the cane rows, 20 lb. will be found sufficient to treat an acre. 

Some growers sought relief by spraying the foliage with lead arsenate (5 1b. in 
100 gallons of water) and obtained good results with this method. 

Of many hundreds that were kept under observation, only a few caterpillars 
assumed the imaginal condition and emerged as perfect moths, the remainder suffer- 
ing a heavy parasitism. The moths proved to be Cirphis loreyt Dup. The parasites, 
though not yet identified, represent two species of flies (Lachinide) and a wasp 
(Ichneumonide) . 

Much the same state of affairs prevailed in the Isis district, where parasites were 
also found to he active. In view of the small percentage of moths emerging and the 
large number of parasites, as well as the increased vigour of the cane, it is not 
expected that succeeding generations of army worms during the early part of the 
coming year will be large enough in numerical strength to cause any appreciable 
damage 10 cane crops. 


Notes on Cane Beetle Pupz (P. furfuracea Burm.). 

Part of the months of October and November were occupied by Mr. G. Bates, 
Assistant to Entomologist, in carrying out investigations in the Isis district concerning 
the pupal stage of the cane beetle (P. furfwracea Burm.). This was a most important 
subject for investigation, in view of last year’s observations when an overwhelming 
preponderance of male beetles were found to he attracted by the light traps. Some 
maintained that probably the beetles emerged in these proportions, and although the 
writer was of the opinion that such an occurrence would be quite unusual amongst 
insects of this class, we sought to gain definite data on the subject. The primary 
object, therefore, was to determine the relative proportions of the sexes of these 
insects as they occurred naturally in the soil, and in consequence as they would emerge 
from the soil, after the advent of suitable rains. 


Now sex in ‘‘furfuracea’’ beetles may readily be determined by an examination 
ef the antenne, the clubs of which are much larger in the male than in the female 
sex, being longer and composed of a greater number of plates. The pupx also 
exhibit the same characteristics in this respect as the beetles, though, of course, it is 
not possible to distinguish the actual number of plates which go to make up the elub. 
Therefore, to determine sex amongst pupw of tls beetle, one has merely to serge s 
those parts which will subsequently develop into the antenn of the perfect beetle: 


By digging trenches in several different fields of cane previously infested with 


vere f i ile (6 in the soil, at 
grubs, pupe and some newly changed beetles were found in their cells in t ; 


depths varying from 9 to 22 inches, the average being 16.8 inches, and it was interest 


ing to note that females had, on the average, pupated from 13 to 2 inches deeper 
than the males. 
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Of the total number dug up in this manner, 248 should have assumed the beetle 
stage this year, and of these 133 were males, 93 were females, and 22 were of undeter- 
mined sex owing to being either grubs in the prepupal condition, or pupe so badly 
damaged by digging operations that it was impossible to distinguish their sex. 


Additional data was obtained from several grubs that were collected from cane- 
fields in the early part of this year. These were taken from the furrows as they were 
exposed by the plough, and were bred through to the adult stage at the laboratory, 
where the ultimate figures showed 21 males and 16 females. This, however, was not 
considered so accurate as the field test, for it was thought possible that while living 
under unnatural conditions the larve of one sex might be more susceptible to the 
attacks of fungus and bacterial diseases than the larvee of the other, and again, some 
died of mechanical injuries. Nevertheless, in the main, these results agree with our 
findings in the field, which work was carried out as a check on the laboratory rearing. 


Another digging previous to the flight of the beetles resulted in a find of 17 males 
and 17 females, and another farmer submitted to me for examination beetles which 
he had dug from the ground, and of these 49 were females and 44 were males. Though 
there appears to be a slightly greater ratio of males to females recorded from our 
diggings, we can say that for all practical purposes the proportion of the sexes of 
the cane beetles is approximately equal. 


Warning to Farmers. 


At this time of the year, when beetles are emerging in countless thousands, and 
later will deposit their eggs in canefields, it will not be inopportune to warn farmers 
of the dangers to which their crops are exposed when the young grubs begin to hatch 
out and commence feeding. Particularly do I wish to draw the attention of some of 
the Mackay growers who are troubled with ‘‘greyback’’ cockchafer grubs to the 
importance of combating these pests. Seasons of late have been especially suitable 
for the development of pests of this kind, and apparently very little natural control 
has taken place. Accordingly the year 1928 is likely to show increased grub damage 
in many parts, and it behoves those whose holdings are more or less grub affected 
each year to have a supply of fumigant ready to wage war on the young grubs 
towards the end of January and so prevent them from exacting their usual toll, which 
means tons of cane lost to the grower. 


The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby,. 
has received the following report (10th Janwary, 1928) on the Diseases of Gumming, 
Mosaic, and ijt, in the Bundaberg district, from Mr. E. J. F. Wood, B.Sc.:— 


GUMMING DISEASE. 


; In view of the serious outbreak of gumming disease that was reported on the 
Woongarra this year, Mr. George Wilson, B.Sc., and I went up to investigate the 
damage caused by the disease and its extent, and to report on any available means 
of control. We found that, although the season was finished, the amount of damage 
could be easily observed, and we had the additional advantage of seeing the effect 
of the epidemic on the young plant crop. It is a very difficult matter to put into 
figures the losses due to such a disease as Gumming, but it is hoped that we will be 
able to give some idea of these caused by this factor this season. 


A scheme of control has been worked out and will be detailed later in this report 
but it must be clearly understood that the control of any disease rests as much on. 
the farmer himself as on the Pathological Staff. It is a matter for the He eatin 
of all concerned, and it is hoped that the farmers in their various seromatione will 
discuss the disease question, and that they will refer to the Bureau any mee: n 
which they desire information. It will be noted, too, that Gummine has been ae ett “a 
along with other diseases, under the Diseases in Plants Act, and that tis eatin! 
gives inspectors under that Act wide powers. That has been. a necessary TeueRe : 
order that, when control measures are undertaken by all parties working in €0-0 Ee 
tion, a refractory individual will not be able to spoil the whole result of Rel nt 
control work. The suggestions that have been adopted are those that will fall : a 
lightly on the farmers, will benefit them most, and at the aan aie will it €¢ ried 
out, gradually improve the situation, and will tend to prevent a al a(S ile aaae 
aireeting the community as this one has done. ; ngs eA 


ef : ; ; : 
“or the benefit of these farmers who do no 


disease, and are consequently unable to detect it 
description is given :— 


t know the symptoms of gumming 
im its earher stages, the following: 
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Symptoms. 


; 1. A series of yellow leaf streaks with the edges dotted with dark crimson red 
occur on the older leaves of the cane from comparatively early stages in plant and 
ratoon crops until the time for cutting. They run obliquely towards the edge of aie 
leaf, and are usually upwards of 12 inches long : “a varyine wi ehtametacee 

; y upwards o meches long and of a varying width which averages 
about one-quarter of an inch, The central part of the streak often darkens and igs 
so that a mature streak has an elongated dead patch im the centre. At times they 
run from the midrib, but often occur in the middle of the blade of the leat heal 
gradually extend to the edg > and midrib. They appear, as they really are, at places 
wherein the leaf has been infected by some external agent, and whence the organism 
is naturally extending his operations. Several of these streaks usually appear in the 
same leaf, and the youngest leaves are not usually affected. Mr. D, 8. North. of ihe 
C:S.R. Company, has shown that the gum oozes from the pores of the infected leaves 
and if it be transferred to an injured portion of the blade of another leaf the streak 
may appear. There are periods of the year when these streaks cannot be observed 
but when they can be seen they form a very safe characteristic of the disease. These 
streaks show that a cane is infected, though very often no gum can be made to ooze 
from the stem when they are present. They give, however, no idea of the relative 
resistance of canes, for Q. 813 shows the streaks (though perhaps not to the same 
extent) as often as M. 1900 Seedling, and M.55—which Childers reports seem to 
indicate has powers of resistance—is showing the streaks in Bundaberg to an even 
greater extent than the M.19008. on the same farm. They show, however, that the 
streaked cane is infected, and that clean seed is needed if that can be obtained. 

2, A more severe stage of the disease is shown by the fact that the leaves are 
white, or white streaked with green, and gradually merging into green. This stage 
is seen very often just now in the young plant, and often, too, in ratoons, even 
oceasionally in the older cane. In the young cane which has just emerged from the 
ground the leaves are inclined to be twisted, and the young shoot has a deformed 
appearance, besides the fact that it is white in coleur. It is well known that D. 1135 
and M. 19008. have sports in which the leaves are striped with white, but in this 
case the stripes are regular, and there is little chance of confusion with the true 
gumming chlorosis. 


3. On cutting the stick lengthwise it will be seen that the fibres are scarlet in 
colour, and that in bad cases where sticks are dying or dead there are cavities in the 
stem which are full of yellow slime and are often of an unpleasant odour. 

4, At times the growing point of the young plant or ratoons decays and gives 
off a bad smell. This is somewhat similar to injury by the Pink Moth Borers, but 
the top is slimy and rotten and does not appear to have heen chewed. 


5. The best known symptom is the oozing of gum from the cut ends of the stick, 
and the yellow gum need not be described. In the case of plants which are lightly 
infected, the gum may only ooze after the cut plants have been left under a moist 
bag overnight, and this process of sweating should be carried out always before 
planting, so that some, at any rate, of the gummed plants can be rejected. 


Cause, 


The disease is caused by a bacterium known to science as Bacterium vascularwm 
(Cobb) Greig Smith. This bacterium, however, seems to live a very balanced 
parasitism within the host plant, and to require certain conditions for development. 
The weather, therefore, has a very great bearing on the severity of this disease in 
any season. The account of transmission as given by Mr. North points to the fact 
that the disease requires wet weather in order that it may spread rapidly, and this 
seems actually to be the case. Wet weather seems also to be necessary for a severe 
attack, and the effect of the disease on the plant is much governed by rainfall. It 
would appear that the effect is due to the fact that in very wet weather the soil is 
waterlogged, and therefore improperly aerated. The disease gets a good hold on the 
plant tissues, and a dry spell, such as that experienced last year, has the effect of 
weakening the plant and further aiding the parasite. During my visit early in the 
year I predicted to several farmers who were planting badly gummed plants that the 
weather conditions were such as to cause a serious outbreak of the disease, but my 
advice was disregarded, The farmers at Bundaberg have heen repeatedly warned 
that the droughts of the past years have been saving them from gumming, but have 
taken no notice of any warnings. That is where Field Officers are so helpless, for 
unless they undertake the actual farming they cannot impress on farmers when a 
disease is not causing much damage that by continued neglect it will become so mines 
that very strenuous, continued, and expensive efforts will have to be made to save the 


situation. 


Many farmers rea : e gi 
forty years will be bound to lose its vitality, 


lige that a eane grown on the one class of soil for thirty or 
but in spite of this fact the cane grown 


’ 
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on the Woongarra is very old stock, and whatever resistance it ever had to disease 

; + Gage alsiye - aye ; V0) & 
has long since been lost. Im any case, the varieties which are grown (M. 190058, 
D. 1135, Badila, and N.G. 16) are known elsewhere as susceptible varieties. 


Transmission. 

1. Plant cuttings. This is the means by which the disease has been fostered 
throughout the Bundaberg district, for in the majority of cases the stock which was 
grown in 1895 and later (when the previous gumming epidemics occurred) and which 
must have become infected, is still grown on every farm. New straims may have been 
introduced at rare intervals, but they have long since become contaminated by the 
older canes. 


2. Knife infection—The wise farmer, when selecting for plants, chooses his 
cleanest field and his freest variety and places his cut plants under a bag overnight 
so as to sweat out the gum, and then he rejects the plants which have oozed. Many 
do not realise, however, that plants which do not show the infection may be infected 
by cutting them with a gummy knife after cutting a plant which has oozed gum on to 
it. The gum bacteria are very small and live in the fibres; so that, when a fibre is 
eut, many millions may ooze in a thin film on to the knife. On cutting another stick, 
some of these are bound to be wiped on to the end of a fibre and will very probably 
move with the juice into the cane and set up infection. The bacteria multiply in 
moist atmosphere, and the hot, moist atmosphere of the soil, which is best for young 
plants, is also ideal for the bacteria, so that the stick is easily infected. The obvious 
remedy is to place the knife in a tin of disinfectant as often as possible while cutting 
plants, so as to kill the bacteria. 


3. Secondary infection after the plants have struck—Mr. North has given us a 
theory that in wet weather the bacteria multiply rapidly and the gum containing 
them oozes from the leaf pores. It is easily miscible with water, and can drip from 
the leaves, or be borne from plant to plant by wind-blown rain. Thus it will travel 
in the direction of the prevailing wind, in Bundaberg, from the south-east to the 
north-west, with modifications due to the elevation. There is also the possibility of 
insect infection, which will also take place in the direction of the wind. 


A study of the nature of the disease will show that the only measure that will 
promise success is that of growing resistant varieties and subsequent selection of 
canes, 


Distribution 


Infection oceurs over the whole of the Bundaberg district, and Childers is also 
badly affected. However, the disease has only assumed epidemic proportions on the 
Woongarra, but there is no reason to suppose that if the conditions were right it 
would not spread over the Bingera and river areas and Gin Gin. The farmers in 
these parts must take an example from those of the Woongarra, and realise that the 
disease is at all times imminent, for traces of the disease are not wanting in any 
area. The serious nature of the Mosaic problem on the river farms would make the 
losses particularly heavy in this area. The fact of the general prevalence of the 
disease makes the problem of control a difficult one, and it would be no use for 
farmers to get cane from the Bingera area in order to free themselves of the disease. 
It is probable, and almost certain, that the cane when planted in the Woongarra soils 
would develop gumming to the same extent as the plants from the Woongarra itself. 
The reason for this is that the plants are infected, and that the Woongarra soils are 
in the right physical and chemical condition for the development of the disease, T 
might predict that if the weather continues to keep the ground in the sodden state 
that it is in at present, gumming will be quite as bad next season as it was this. It 
has been noticed by me on the Woongarra and independently by Mr. Richardson, of 
the C.8S.R. Company, at Childers, that gumming is worse in the heavy serub red soil 
areas than on the light forest red soils such as those at Hlliott. The Bingera soil, 
too, is hghter than the Woongarra red soil. Gumming has not shown up to the same 
extent on the Rubyana area, on the sandy loams there, and this is probably due to the- 
nature of the soil and its better drainage. In dry weather the red soils are very 
porous and well drained, and this is true in moderate rains. When, howeyer, the 
rainfall is heavy and the soils become waterlogged, the drainage becomes bad as: 
there seems to be a fair percentage of clay in these soils. ‘ : 


Tt seems a general rule in the Woongarra that the infection is worst in the lower- 
lying areas and basins, wherever the water is likely to lie, even though the hollow be 
almost imperceptible to the naked eye. There are (as are bound to be) exceptions 
lut history of the seed cane planted and other factors concerned would no doubt 
account for this. In one noticeable case a crop of H.Q. 426 was no doubt responsible 
for the extreme virulence of the disease on this and the adjoining farm. It has been 
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shown in other gum infested areas that @raina 
most of the farmers in the Woongarra will aver that the land is well drained. I 
should like, however, to sce the effect of drainage on the disease, and I think that 
some drainage experiments would not be out of place. 


ge was of inestimable benefit, but 


Gumming is serious in the region stretching from Elliott Heads, which has long 
been seriously affected, through Pemberton, Windermere, the Hummock Plantation, 
South Coast road, and the 


Sandhills road along the Burnett Heads road on the red 
soil, and west to Kalkie. Farms on the alluvial soil at Burnett Heads, and along 
Rubyana, on the river bank, show serious infection only in isolated places, and a light 
infection was noted in the Barolin and Souti Kalkie sections south of the Windermere 
road, and roughly west of the Hummock. On the lower ground beyond the Barolin 
section the disease was epidemic again. This comparatively clean region was confined 
to the higher, well-drained, red soils. 


The cleanest section of the Bundaberg and Childers districts, as regards gumming 
and also as regards Mosaic, is that comprised in the Elliott River section, along the 
Maryborough road, around Clayton and Elliott. Hapsburg, also at Childers, is very 
free of gumming, which is due to the fact that the most susceptible cane in this 
section (D.1135) has been discarded by the manager of that plantation, 


Fairymead had trouble with gum in the Badila grown on that plantation, but 
had little or none in that from Avondale to Hapsburg. 


Control Measures. 


The control of gumming in the Bundaberg district rests at present on the general 
planting of canes which are recommended as being resistant to the disease and on 
their subsequent selection. It is hoped that we will be able continuously to introduce 
new stock of these canes for plants to the Woongarra, and thus to give a Continuous 
supply of healthy seed, which will gradually reduce gumming to a negligible factor. 
The resistant varieties recommended (and these are at present in the district) are 
Q. 813 and H. 227, 


Q. 813.—This cane was tried by many of the farmers some years ago without 
much success, and was abandoned without having a fair trial. In the meantime it 
has become acclimatised, for it has been shown by experience to require acclimatisa- 
tion, and is now a much better cane than when it was introduced. It is admitted that 
it will not give as heavy a crop as a healthy crop of M. 19008. or D. 1135, but it is 
asserted without hesitation that with the present diseased state of D. 1135 and 
M. 1900S. it will give a higher yield of sugar per acre than either of these canes. 
In a normal time it is lighter in crop than D. 1135, but it has the advantage of giving 
about two units higher in density. Like M. 190058. it is a late maturer in the south, 
and if not cut at the right time will not ratoon, but when cut in September and when 
the trash is burnt off or rolled soon after cutting, it proves a good and heavy ratooner. 
It is a perfect striker, but should be planted in September, as it germinates best in 
that month, and at the same time the ratoons are not impaired. Qunaba cut this year a 
crop of first ratoons at 28 tons per acre in the midst of badly-gummed canes of other 
varieties. That the cane is a shallow rooter and is not at its best in red voleanie 
soils is conceded, and the variety is of little use in the Childers district, except in 
isolated cases. On the Woongarra, however, the situation is different, and we know 
from the results that Qunaba has achieved and from our own experiments with the 
cane at the Sugar Experiment Station that it is a profitable crop. 


The Experiment Station has badly infected farms on all sides of it, and efforts 
have been made in the past to keep it clean by selecting pe ae sO Beane ae ae 
Badila, and M. 1900 Seedling. This year practically re e ee has ee plan fe 
with Q. 813, and in a detailed inspection we could not mi ee he ae ae a 
some varieties gum was found, and these were immediately ‘ ug out, £ Age ‘A e 
long before the station will be very free from gum, and as aes pines 5 es 
ra affected by the disease than any other farm in the ee ees Gis eet 
perhaps, some of the Elliott farms, and that is in the ben se eae eame el i tes 
area, on a place that was itself badly affected leks x oe : At ne oa tema 
example of the rapidity of control measures when ae a man = ee i “a a 
tion with the Pathological Staff, and to effect this io per peemarsths te akan back 
than they would normally have been for the replanting of” : ie : lee eS pee 
are convineed of the fact that Q. 813 is resistant to gumming, hough does at times 
aie : the leaf streaks, for rarely has the stick been seen to ooze gum in comparison 
ih the other varicties. It will do so at times, but Cae Ce cele Ne 
eanes which have been used successfully to overcome ne cee ae = a - 
At Qunaba, the ¢.c.s. jumped up immediately the other pa - i Ate ee i ee 

ill, and Q.813 was the main cane crushed. Moreover, its density was stil 
Helatag out at the close of the season, when the other canes had fallen off. It is 
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urged, then, that the farmers plant as large an amount as possible of Q. 813, for the 
trouble due to gum is worse in the mill when the density reaches its peak and most 
of the delay occurs then; so that the season is protracted and less cane can. be crushed 
just at the period when the returns to both farmer and miller are at their maximum. 
Tf the mill could be kept running on Q. 813 from September to the end of the season, 
the mill could work at full capacity tili the end and the farmers would get their 
crops off without difficulty and with the best results. 

H. 227.—This cane has been grown for some years at the Experiment Station 
and also at Nambour, and on a few farms on the Woongarra, and in all cases it has 
shown signs of marked resistance to gumming. It is, however, highly susceptible to 
Mosaic, and must be carefully selected and looked after. Experiments with this cane 
show that it matures early, and those who have grown it state that it will also ratoon 
strongly when cut early. It is a cane very like D. 1135 in growth and habit, but has 
a higher c.c.s. and is a very good striker and ratooner. There is not much of this 
variety available for seed, but farmers are recommended to get a small patch of it 
if possible as a seed plot. Mr. A. Christensen has some of this variety, which is 
standing and ready for immediate use. He is willing to sell it to farmers for plant 
at any time between now and March. This cane appeared at the time of our visit to 
be free from gumming, but it is hoped that fresh stocks will be made available to 
the farmers by the end of next year. 

These are the only promising canes which are at present in the district in sufficient 
quantities to be of any use, and are therefore recommended to the farmers, and 
should be used to replace M. 1900 Seedling and D. 1135, which should be rejected. 


Another cane which shows resistance is Black Innis (M.189), and our observa- 
tions on this variety have been confirmed by Mr. Richardson, at Childers, working 
independently. It is, however, so susceptible to Mosaic that I do not recommend it 
to farmers. The whole stock in the Bundaberg district is contaminated with this 
disease, and general use of this variety would mean reintroduction of fresh stock. 
The presence of Shahjahanpur 10 on the Woongarra would be fatal to any results 
which might be expected of this cane from its resistance to gum. It is not immune, 
however, to this disease, and at times shows marked symptoms—far more marked 
than those in Q. 813 under the same conditions. 


B. 147 is another cane which shows strong evidence of resistance to gum ia the 
North, but is so susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe that it could only be recom- 
mended to farmers whose places are practically free from Mosaic. It is hoped, 
however, to introduce this eane into a nursery to obtain plants. 


M. 55, according to reports of farmers at Childers, resists gum to some extent, 
but as the only field seen on the Woongarra showed marked leaf streaks in the young 
cane, it must be subjected to further trials. This cane is being introduced in large 
quantities into Bundaberg from Childers, but it will not do for farmers to assume 
without further trials that if is resistant to gumming. It is possible, even probable, 
that it may be, but this must be proved. A nursery of this variety has been started 
in a very free area. It is, however, highly susceptible to Mosaic, and the remarks 
which apply to H. 227, M.189, and B.147 apply here also. For that reason 7 have 
made a separate report on Mosaic Disease in Bundaberg, and have pointed out the 
necessity for control, especially of Shahjahanpur 10, For the sake of the control of 
gumming this cane must be eradicated, as it will not do to substitute one disease for 
another, as we should do if we planted canes susceptible to Mosaic near this variety. 


One of the objects of the Experiment Stations during the next few years will be 
to try out varieties for resistance to gumming, and to test the resistant canes for 
their productiveness. There are a number of varieties at the Bundaberg Station 
many of which show promise as resisters, but require further trials before they ean 
be recommended. With the Woongarra in its present state of infection, the station 
cannot be used for the distribution of varieties; so that the canes tested there will 
have to be grown in a more isolated situation and sent to the farmers on the Woon- 
garrva., The varieties grown include Korpi, Oramboo, and Nanemo, which are known 
resisters of good density, but whieh have never been tried out on the Bundaberg soils 
for early maturing or cropping capacities. It is hoped that the Bureau will shortly 
be able to get supplies of these canes in isolation, so that some distribution may be 
made in the course of the next few years. ; 


While examining the district for gumming, we kept our eyes open for some 
isolated farm or farms which were reasonably free from gumming, and were rewarded 
by finding that on the red forest soils around Clayton and the Elliott River the farms 
seem to be practically clean and are well isolated. There is in these places a fairl 

clean stock of Q. 813, and farmers on the Woongarra are advised to buy plants fea 
there if they are planting up with the variety. The existence of this area is a godsend 
and will probably save a very serious position. If farmers wish to procure seed cane 
for next spring planting, they will do well to get in touch with the Bureau, so that 
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arrangements may be made to select for them the cleanest cane. The Elliott arca 
will be thoroughly examined at intervals through the year, and a careful watch will 
be kept for disease. 


It may now be said that the machinery for the control of gumming has been 
made ready, and it remains for the farmers to combine so that everything may work 
smoothly. It will be realised that it is more economical to grow a resistant variety 
than to grow a susceptible cane which may, but probably will not, give a return for 
the money expended in planting it. Many farmers are loth to give up D,1135 
although they are forced to admit the fact that there are other canes which give a 
much better return, and are quite hurt when they are told that they are not efficient 
farmers. The strikes of plant M.1900 Seedling are very bad over the Woongarra, 
much of the cane not having grown at all, and more having struck, turned white, and 
died off. All this is solely due to gumming. Several farmers have planted up three 
times and still have not more than a 30 per cent. strike, and it has taken a set-back 
such as this which will cost them some hundreds of pounds to make them realise that 
it would have been cheaper to plant Q.813 and risk not getting a fourth crop from 
this variety. 

Recommendations such as these are not made without careful consideration of 
the financial situation, and the farmers may be sure that the recommendations made 
in this report are those which appeal to the officers of this Bureau as giving the 
greatest gain to the farmers who adopt them. They are not theoretical suggestions, 
but suggestions based on purely practical considerations. 


It was further noted on the Woongarra that on the whole the soil is in a very 
poor condition. It is a general rule in Queensland that red voleanic soils are low in 
potash and also in phosphate, and in many cases little fertiliser is added to keep the 
soils up to standard. Still more urgent is the need for humus. . Green manuring is 
in very little use on most farms, and is of the greatest importance to restore the 
humus to the soils. Without humus a soil does not retain the water in drought and 
becomes puggy when wet, while the application thereof makes the soil porous and 
better drained, and at the same time keeps small amounts of moisture in the soil in 
drought. It will be long before the soils of this district will be restored to their 
original humus content, even if a beginning is made now. 


The other control measures, such as seed selection, the methods of which have 
been given above, will naturally follow the introduction of canes like Q.813 and 
H. 227, and knife disinfection will also have to be practised by the farmer who wishes 
to clean his place and render it free from gum. 


In conclusion, I should like to thank Mr. Wilson, of the Bureau, for his help in 
making the field observations, and Messrs. Richardson, Crabtree, and McBryde for 
their information and opinions, which have done much to give me the true idea of 
the situation. 


Mosaic Disease in the Bundaberg District. 


My observations on this disease were only incidental to the main ones on gumming, 
but it was noticed that the disease was very bad along the Burnett and Kolan Rivers, 
on the low-lying alluvial soils. Given the same conditions in other respects, the 
disease seems worse in Queensland in low-lying areas than on hills. 


The prevalence of the disease is due to the fact that Shahjahanpur 10 is still 
grown on many farms, despite many warnings and its obvious disadvantages. Hven 
Q. 813 will be diseased under such conditions, and it is hopeless to try and clean up 
other varieties while this cane is grown. This cane is prohibited in some mills, but 
not at Bingera, and here the growth is widespread. 


Farmers have read in the paper that Mosaic has been gazetted as a disease under 
the Diseases in Plants Act, and this gives the inspectors wide powers under the Act. 
While the Bureau has no present intention of applying these regulations with regard 
to Shahjahanpur 10, farmers who are still growing this variety are advised to plough 
it out after next harvesting, as it will be the first variety to be attacked. This is of 
great importance owing to the fact that so many of the canes which are showing some 
resistance to gumming are very susceptible to Mosaic, and unless there is reason to 
hope that the Mosaic position can be improved, these varieties cannot with safety be 
recommended. Such canes are H. 227, which, besides showing evidence of gum 
resistance, is an early maturer, B. 147, M. 189 (Black Innis), and M.55. None of 
these canes can be profitably grown where they would be near Shahjahanpur 10, and 
this fact will considerably hinder the control of gumming owing to the fact that 
fields which are infested with Mosaie cannot be recommended for seed. It is to the 
interest, both of the farmers and the millers, that Shahjahanpur 10 be placed on the 
disapproved list, and a penalty be imposed and enforced that will prevent this cane 
being grown profitably. Failing that, it is likely that the regulations will be enforced 
in the future to control Mosaic disease. 
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On the Woongarra, where gum is rife, every effort should be made to keep Mosaic 
under control by plant selection and rogueing of both plant and ratoon cane. Not 
till this is done will we feel safe in introducing stocks of canes such as H. 227, B. 147, 
and M. 55 for fear of a severe Mosaic epidemic. The gumming situation is a serious 
one, but it is made much more so by the lack of attention which the farmers pay to 
Mosaic disease. 

That Q. 813 is resistant to the disease is well known to all who have studied the 
question. Another cane—P.O.J. 2714—is also resistant, as shown in a trial in 
Bundaberg, where this variety is growing alongside badly Mosaic infected B. 208 
and corn and grasses, and is 100 per cent. free from Mosaic. It is thought that this 
cane is susceptible to gumming, but it could be grown to advantage on the river soils 
at Sharon, Gooburrum, and South Bingera, where Mosaic is so bad, It is a heavy 
cropper, but its density is not the best. It grows well on Bundaberg alluvial soils. 

These are the only two canes which are recommended as resistant to Mosaic for 
the Bundaberg district. Farmers are urged to do their utmost to clean up the district 
of Mosaic so that we may be able to attack the gum problem unhampered by any 


side issues. 


Fiji Disease in the Bundaberg District. 

The Bundaberg district has now been discoyered to be infected with Fiji disease, 
though the infection appears to be slight and confined to the Bingera district as far 
as can at present be ascertained. Three yarieties are infected—Garvan’s Black, 
N.G. 16, and H.Q. 274—and farmers are warned to be very careful in planting these 
canes and to reject anything suspicious when selecting their plants. Many fields ot 
these varieties were inspected in many areas in the Bundaberg and Childers districts, 
but no trace of the disease was found. For this purpose detailed surveys were made, 
and it is intended to repeat them at an early date in case the disease was latent. 

The fields found were lightly infected, and are being rogued, so that the disease 
may be brought under control immediately. It is considered, owing to the lightness 
of the infection and its present apparent restricted character, that it is unnecessary 
to quarantine the district, and this is undesirable from other points of view. The 
owners of farms infected have been requested to adopt quarantine methods, but should 
they fail to do so rigid quarantine will, of course, be instituted and strict control 
measures brought into force. Farmers in the Bundaberg district are advised for their 
own protection to report anything of a suspicious nature which they may observe to the 
Bureau as soon as possible. There is no need for panic, as the outbreak is slight and 
the control in efficient hands. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 


The Entomologist at Meringa, near Cairns (Mr. E, Jarvis) has made the follow- 
ing report for the period November to December, 1927, to the Director of Sugar 
Eazperiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby:— 


Aphides Attacking Cane Roots. 


In the last monthly report issued by Mr. R. W. Mungomery (Assistant 
Entomologist at the Southern Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg), some interest- 
ing observations were recorded respecting the habits of a species of aphis, found by 
him feeding on the roots of cane and ‘‘nut grass’’ (Cyperus rotundus Linn.). 


As often happens in such cases, these aphides occurred in association with ants, 
the species in the present instance being Aphenogaster longiceps Sm. 


Judging by Mr, Mungomery’s remarks, this cane-root aphis appears to be very 
similar to, or identical with, that discovered by me in 1916 affecting young plant 
cane at Meringa, illustrations of which were published at the time in the first edition 
of Bulletin No, 3 (Division of Entomology). 


This large, dull, yellow aphis was noticed on several oceasions during winter and 
early spring clustered in small colonies at the bases of the shoots or on swelling buds 
of “‘sets’’ planted about 4 inches deep. It was invariably attended by ants, and 
sometimes associated with mealy bugs (pseudococcus sp.). 


Winged forms were not present, and no specimens were noticed on the stems or 
leaves above ground level. 


Description of Larva—tElongate, hairy, pale orange-yellow, slightly darker on 
dorsal margins of body. Rostrum reaching nearly to end of abdomen, Antenne 
short, stoutish, 4-jointed; 4th joint longer than remainder taken together. Extremity 
of rostrum, tarsi, and antemne, blackish. Legs short, stout. Length of body, 0.65 mm. 
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Mee ce aes Female.—Rotund, nearly spherical viewed from above, 

Y> orange colour, dusted with white powdery secretion. Abdomen much wider 
than thorax, with dorsal marginal edges depressed, tail conspicuous and obtusel 
conical. Head small, eyes nearly obsolete, consisting of about four dark red cell. 
Rostrum not reaching beyond posterior coxe. Antenne and legs short stout; the 
former not reaching to metathorax 4-jointed, 4th joint slightly longer than 2nd and 
3rd taken together, 3rd joint clavate. Length of body, 1.40 mm, x 


This aphis appears to be of very minor importance in our Northern canefields, 
as although searched for at intervals during the last ten years or more, no additional 
specimens have been found. . ; 


Cane-Root Mealy Bug. 


Another very interesting insect affeeting cane roots is a species of Coccidide 
belonging to the genus Ripersia, specimens of which were first noticed near Gordon- 
vale, and at the laboratory there during 1916 on the roots and underground buds ot 
cane ‘‘sets.’’ The adult female varies much in shape, being vtten observed packed 
tightly in irregular crevices between expanding buds, &e. Like the well-known coccid 
Antonina australis, which it closely resembles in general appearance, it is more or 
less enveloped by a crust composed of a yellowish white felted secretion, but differs, 
from that insect in being dark purplish-brown instead of black, and in the absence 
of conspicuous tubercles and hairs on the anal segment. The young larva, which is 
elongate-oval in form, and dark-brown above, margined with yellow, is covered with 
minute exerescences, and possesses a very long hair-like rostrum and 6-jointed 
antenne. Length of body, 0.60 mm. 

When touched, these curious mealy bugs emit a tiny globule of clear sugary 
fluid that is greedily devoured by a small golden-coloured ant which is usually in 
attendance; and in- return for such sweet morsels probably protects them from the 
attacks of various insect enemies. 


A species of Ripersia is known to damage the roots of sugar-cane in Cuba; 
while Ripersia terrestris Newt. frequently proves troublesome in England, where it 
injures the roots of greenhouse plants throughout the year. A 1 per cent. solution 
of potassium sulphocarbonate has been found to kill these root-eating coccids without 
injuring the plants. 


Enlisting the Services of Grub Parasites. 


It may interest farmers to learn that in the Cairns district three weeds belonging 
to the genus Sida occur very plentifully, at least two of which happen to be of more 
or less economic importance in connection with the natural control of our cane grubs. 
By far the commonest of these plants is Sida acuta, which apparently takes first 
place in this northern portion of the State, where it is often referred to erroneously 
as Sida retusa. 

This latter species, however, which in the year 1908 was proclaimed a weed pest 
under the Quarantine Act, and is a common species around Brisbane, is frequently 
met with also in the Cairns district, growing alongside S. acuta. 


The third of the weeds alluded to is Sida cordifolia, which happens to be quite 
different in general appearance from either of the foregoing species, and may at once 
be recognised by its flowers being larger, more open, and lighter in colour, and by 
its rather thick, soft leaves, which are broadly heart-shaped, seldom oval or narrow, 
and have long stalks. This plant is taller than the others; somewhat coarse, erect, 
and branching; its leaves and twigs being more or less clothed with soft hairs. 


Our commonest species, Sida acuta, differs from retusa in having the leaves 
narrower, of a lighter green shade, with edges noticeably serrated, the extremity more 
pointed, and the veins strongly marked. In retusa the leaf surface is smoother, and 
the colour darker, but never of a yellowish-green, The flowers in both these species 
are of similar size and shade of yellow. 


Isolated plants of acuta often develop 
growing from a single short stem, the midd 
regularly concave owing to the scarcity of central 
retusa, on the other hand, never assume such shape, 
peing irregular, more erect, and slightly taller. 

Attention is drawn to these common weeds on account of _the eet that ano of 
our principal digger-wasp parasites of cane grubs, Conte Ea aL goles eae 
and C. radula Fabr. are fond of visiting the bono) bere ae Owens 0 le 0 
mentioned species of Sida during sunny mornings pee ee = 

therefore, leave small patches of such food-plants here and there 
Sia a steed eee near headlands of canefields, in os : encourage these useful 
parasites to remain and breed in the vicinity of grub-infested areas. 


a symmetrical cup-like form of growth, 
le of such plants appearing at times 
leaves and shoots. Plants of 
the usual growth of this species 


, 
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FIELD REPORTS. 
The Northern Field Officer, Mr. A. P. Gibson, reports, 3rd Janwary, 1928:— 


TULLY. 


Seasonal. 

This is the time when the mercury is expected to climb near or over the century 
mark, The weather from a field man’s point of view has been distinctly suitable for 
proper cultivation, the rapid advancement of the new crop growth, and the uninter- 
rupted removal of the district’s greatest crop. 


Rainfall. 

Rain and sunshine alternated for the greater part, followed by cool nights. Tully 
was leader in the field last year so far as rain and cane are concerned. The official 
record is interesting, and is as follows:—January, 34.58; February, 65.65; March, 
14.40; April, 22.67; May, 4.12; June, 11.48; July, 3.54; August, .14; September, 6.61; 
October, 3.33; November, 4.59. Total rain for eleven months, 171.11 inches. 


Thirty inches of this total have fallen since the factory commenced its operations. 
One inch of rain represents 101.5 tons of water broadeasted over an acre. This 
enormous precipitation is naturally responsible for great soil washing and plant food 
leaching, hence the great need of growing cover crops during the wetter periods. 


The 1927 Crop. 


The big and excellent crop of Badila continued to grow throughout the season, 
therefore the early forecast of 180,000 tons had been exceeded by some 20,000 tons. 
Some heavy and reclining crops were harvested on the more fruitful lands of the 
Lower Tully. These heavy crops are invariably low in quality and sometimes are 
not desired by the harvesters. The recent rain, combined with the decidedly warmer 
conditions, had promoted new and rapid growth of the remaining uncut cane, reducing 
its sugar content. 


The New Crop. 


Though weedy in parts, it generally is splendid in appearance and well advanced; 
in consequence, at the moment it promises well for another prolific yield. Some 
unpermitted cane will not be harvested. There does not appear to be so much 
advanced plant cane as last year. This cannot be expected, for most growers have 
the area assigned to them about fully planted to cane. It is more than likely the 
factory will start crushing 8,000 tons of cane weekly instead of 6,000 as last year, 
This would, of course, favour a later starting on the same crop tonnage. 


The local people are proud of their ever-growing town and big modern new mill. 
The cane put through in one week—viz., 9,020 tons—appears to have been the greatest 
quantity of cane milled during any one week in Queensland. This amount may be 
easily eclipsed in future; the present difficulty obviously is to obtain cane enough 
for the mill’s big daily requirements. It is better that a mill be idle a little time 
daily in preference to operating continuously on a big quantity of stale cane. The 
mill’s average quality has been good. As time goes on the crop growth will be less 
rapid, when a higher e¢.¢.s. cane may be expected. 


Cultivation. 


Endeavour should be made to maintain or improve the fertility of the soil from 
the beginning by leguminous crops and judicious manuring (soil samples should aid 
the grower in determining what is required). Comparatively little land is yet under 
the plough, therefore much tedious and costly hoe work is required to keep the field 
clean. It is highly desirable that weeds be controlled in fields and headlands from 
the outset. Less scrub is being felled. The total cost of this work from brushing 
and including cane planting may be put down from £28 to £30 per acre. November 
weather was favourable for this class of work. 


Pests. 


Rats are responsible for much crop damage in parts. Weevil borers were observed 
on several farms. Army worms had temporarily checked the crop growth in many 
fields. This pest is spreading too rapidly, due, maybe, to its natural enemies (our 
insectivorous birds) being unwisely destroyed by the action of man: it is urgently 
desired that our feathery friends be protected. Mound-building ants are located 
generally in coarse-grained poor soils; frequent light tillings before the crop is well 
established will in a large measure have a controlling effect. 
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Diseases. 


Leaf Seald is the chief disease. Disease-free cane from the outset should have 
been introduced and early grown, and the area’s supply of seed compulsorily taken 
from it. Had this been done the area probably would have been clean, whereas it 
is now far from it. Badila is becoming highly susceptible to Leaf Seald ; many 
canes after stem-shooting from the disease had perished. Parts of fields held over for 
seed were found to be too highly diseased for seed use. We can only point out such 
diseases and urge the growers to discontinue planting same, also recommend that the 
farmer go over his plant field at intervals, especially that intended for seed use, and 
remove anything diseased or not quite up to type. Badila, which is North Queensland ’s 
greatest field and milling cane, soon will be on the serap heap unless our farmers 
devote more attention to the seed-selecting part of the business; it is slowly weakening 
and in consequence becoming more susceptible to disease. Top Rot streaks widespread 
throughout the area. 


HERBERT RIVER. 
Rainfall. 


Some 97 inches had fallen to the 16th December. This registration, though 
overshadowing the annual average, had not been well distributed, nearly half 
fallmg during February. The December fall to the 20th was far below the average. 
Storms are threatening; but there is, however, plenty of time for the month’s average 
to be reached or even eclipsed. Surface water is becoming scarce. A good precipita- 
tion is urgently required to replenish the depleted supplies and to maintain the 
continuous crop growth. The area planted to cane has increased greatly during the 
last few years. Plenty of good land—enough for another mill it is said—is to be 
found some miles back from Long Pocket, 


The 1927 Crop. 


The early crop prospects speedily changed from one of gloom to that of brightness 
and prosperity, despite the memorable and disastrous flood. Freedom from disputes, 
mechanical troubles, and adverse conditions has permitted the two factories working 
continuously and well, therefore the unexpectedly great crop (probably the district’s 
largest with one exception) of some 355,000 tons was expected to be milled by the end 
of the year. The lighter and more severely damaged crops are being fired prior to 
harvesting. Some Badila flood remnants were being cut on the river lowlands; they 
were very soiled and appeared poor in quality. The crop averaged some 3 feet of cane 
when inundated; the tops quickly perished and subsequently dropped off; side 
shooting followed; each at time of cutting showed about 18 inches of cane; such 
shoots depend on the parent cane for their existence, therefore rob it of sweetness. 
The writer has sometimes found that flood or frost damaged canes low in sugar, whilst 
the newly formed cane on its shoots is generally quite satisfactory in quality. The 
new crop has been well cared for. There is a great area of plant cane, most of which 
had germinated yery favourably. Less gumming disease is in evidence. The cane 
is forward in growth. The crop, however, may yet be regarded as a very speculative 
one, despite its present most favourable qualifications. It is quite clear that the two 
local mills will be called upon to start very early so as to fully cope with the 1928 
now apparent record crop, but, even so, there is a great probability that they will not 
be able to fully treat the whole crop. Victoria’s upper rich alluvial deposits specially 
look well. Most of the 1927 stubble on such lowlands was destroyed by water; this. 
was ploughed out and replanted with Badila. The curling of the leaf 1s just one of 
Nature’s little economising ways; by so doing the leaf area exposed to sun and drying 
winds is minimised, thereby reducing plant evaporation. 


Varieties. 

Many varieties are grown; the principal are as follows:—Badila on the better 
Jands ; 1LQ. 426, (Ge ae to the aber Stone River. H.Q. 409, a popular kind— 
it arrows freely and rather early—is a good weigher and germinator, Oramboo, 
Korpi, and Nanemo generally are liked; that planted early had germinated well; 
later plants, however, were less favourable. The growing of Q.813 I think could 
be extended with profit in selected soils. Some healthy and most promising crops 
of this variety were noted. 


Cultivation. 

Generally this has been satisfactory and the fields on the whole were then 
reasonably clean. Farmers realise the enormous value to be gained by the frequent 
mulching of the soil interspaces, especially during the early stages of the crop growth 
and when the soil is bared of crop covering. The prevailing dry conditions have 
advanced this work considerably. It is important that the farm’s drainage system 
be in the best of order now that the wet season 1s fast approaching. Not many rotary 
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cultivators are in use. The soil for the greater part is cohesive. These implements 
do excellent work in the more friable soils free of encumbrances. Volunteer crops 
(trash left as cut) cannot be said to be a good practice on level country; though 
controlling weeds, conserving moisture, and perhaps retarding plant food leaching 
during times of heavy wetness, it harbours pests and fungi, is always a source ot 
danger from fire, and reduces considerably the stooling of cane. Such fields are better 
relieved—that is, the blanket of trash should be removed off the cane stool. 


Manuring. 


The local farmers are big users of manures; different kinds at different rates per 
acre are applied at intervais to plant and ratoon crops with apparent good results. 


Leguminous Crops. 


We cannot get our farmers to realise the enormous value of the growing and 
ploughing in of cover crops, also the cane trash. Different sorts of cowpeas are 
sometimes grown. A kind of giant cowpea is becoming popular; this variety flowers 
some eight weeks after sowing and does not perish, as does the ordinary kind, after 
seeding, but continues to grow and seed for about five months before it finally dies. 
A sample of this was obtained and forwarded to the Government Botanist for 
identification. Small areas of maize are grown for feed; it serves the purpose well, 
but must be looked upon as dangerous from a disease-spreading point of view. 


Pests. 


Pest destruction is not great. Rats at the moment are occasioning the greatest 
amount of damage to what is left of the old crop; they are being driven from the 
harvested fields and are concentrating in the yet uncut ones, hence the increased 
damage. They appear hungry and are devouring unpicked up harvested heaps of cane 
that happen to be lying in the trash-covered fields, also completely severing innumer- 
able ratoon shoots in the same class of fields. Aphis Sacchari are very common at 
present; their presence may easily be detected by the shiny and sticky nature of the 
lower leaves, 


Leaf Hoppers.—Three different kinds may be found here. A few greyback cane 
beetles were on the wing. 


Noxious Weeds.—The real Johnson grass and Star of Bethleham noted; the 
former is a dreaded pest, a quick spreader, a deep rooter, is. very stubborn to 
eliminate, and may speedily take possession of a cane field. 


Diseases. 


The Herbert River cane still appears the most disease-free of the whole of what 
is known as the No. 1 Division. Three years back the gumming disease was serious, 
but the area affected has been wonderfully reduced by the almost total elimination of 
H.Q. 426, a highly susceptible kind, together with a logical system of plant selection, 
helped perhaps by less favourable weather conditions. What has been achieved here 
nae be performed elsewhere by greater co-operation between farmers and mill 

eld men. 


The following information is interesting and shows the progress made in reducing 
the affected acreage in the Victoria Mill area alone:— 


Year 1925—Area known to be gum affected .. .. 93,240 acres 
Year 1926—Area known to be gum affected .. -. 2,137 acres 


Year 1927—Area known to be gum affected .. es 580 acres 
The chief parts diseased are Victoria Estates, Gairloch, and Fairford. 


Top Rot.—Red streaks widespread and found in patches of Badila plant and 
ratoons alike. Generally the most advanced stool shoots are affected; the number 
of shoots affected in stools varies from one to sometimes the lot. Many shoots were 
dying or had perished from the disease. (This disease truly wants investigating. ) 


Leaf Seald, Leaf Stripe, and Mosaic are here, but not yet in a dangerous way, 
and when noticed are immediately removed. The writer found four stools of Leaf 
Stripe in Korpi ratoons and one stool of Mosaic in Korpi plant at Fairford. 


_ _Yellow-striped leaves, not unlike Leap Stripe yet different, are sometimes found 
in H.G. 426 and Badila throughout No. 1 Division. 


Nearly 1,000 tons of cane were transported by Victoria for plants, the greater 
part of which had been used to supplant known unclean areas. 
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NOTES ON THE BLUE OAT MITE 
(Notophallus bicolor Froggatt). 
By J. HAROLD SMITH, M.Sc., Entomological Branch. 


A pest reputed to have caused the failure of a crop of wheat in the 
Back Plains section of the Nobby district in 1925 showed signs of further 
attack in September, 1926. <A brief investigation in that year yielded 

some interesting information, and the following notes contain the gist 
of a memorandum supplied to the Chief Entomologist (Mr. Veitch). 


General Considerations. 


The soil is a rich black basalt, easily worked if well soaked with 
rain. In dry weather, the soil sets into a hard pan at a depth of a few 
inches and becomes increasingly difficult to work. At the time of my 
visit sufficient rain to permit satisfactory drilling had not materialised, 
and the seed sown was planted under conditions far from favourable to 
the crop. 


Continuous cropping of wheat is the normal practice of the average 
farmer, though some have a knowledge of its attendant evils in the 
spread of insect’ pests and disease organisms. When necessity compels 
a change, a volunteer fodder crop of oats may be allowed to grow or 
occasionally lucerne is sown. Conditions of cultivation generally are 
such that a continuous growth of those host plants required by cereal 
pests exists in the form of crops actually cultivated, or allied grasses 
to be found as weeds. 


The affected paddocks had a south-east aspect with sufficient fall 
to occasion a surface wash in times of heavy rainfall. 


Identity of the Pest. 


The pest proved to be a mite of the family Eupodide. In appearance 
and habit it agreed with Notophallus bicolor Frogg., and further study 
confirmed that identification. About 1 mm. in length, the adult mite 
has a dull blue body colour, with mouth parts and limbs red. 


This record appears new to Queensland, at all events as a pest of 
cereal crops. 


Injury. 


No standing crop of wheat was present on the farm from which 
the inquiry originated and, though observed feeding on young wheat 
elsewhere, advanced symptoms of attack by the Blue Oat Mite could not 
be examined. In the previous year—i.e., in 1925—the wheat crop had 
been practically ruined on the farm referred to, and, according to local 
wheat growers, the apparent cause was an excessive infestation of the 
mite. The incidence of the pest has extended during a period of two 
years from a small patch in the uppermost paddock throughout the 
whole length of two, each some 18 acres in area. In both cases, the wheat 
grew healthily until 8 to 12 inches in height, at which stage the infesta- 
tion reached a maximum. The plants then dried out rapidly ; any grain 
cast being only partially filled. From the farmer s point of view the 
crop was an entire failure. 

Wheat attacked by the mite presents no symptoms other than a 
typically sick appearance when 6 to 8 inches in height and makes little 
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additional growth, though climatic and cultural factors may be favour- 
able. The plants dry up, and ‘‘en masse’’ have the colour of well-cured 
hay—i.e., the pallid green indicative of nutritious fodder rapidly dried. 


N. bicolor swarmed on wild oats (Avena fatwa), and oats growing 
as an escape from cultivation, without any apparent harm to the host 
plants. Close examination of these in bright light revealed pale longi- 
tudinal stripes in the leaf blades on which numbers of mites had been 
congregated. In some cases successive pale green areas followed each 
other in a line giving rather a characteristic appearance of irregular 
straight dashes. Whether these are typical on infested oats or likely 
to be noticed in wheat is uncertain. 


Wild oat plants were brought to the office for experimental purposes. 
A number of mites were introduced into a seedling plant kept in a wide- 
mouthed test tube, sealed by means of a loose plug of cotton wool. After 
some time the mites began to feed, their fore limbs oscillating in rather 
a characteristic way. The mites preferred the upper surface of the 
lamina in the proximity of the ligule, and the precise positions of feeding 
were marked for convenience of further work. These parts of the leaf 
were sectioned. Examination of these sections gave some idea of the 
mode of penetration and the consequent injury to the plant tissue. 


The following description of a typical section indicates the physio- 
logical effects of feeding. Two irregular cavities were visible on the 
upper surface of the leaf blade, one broadly open, the other deen and 
comparatively narrow mouthed. In each the epidermal cells had been 
forced into the mesophyll, suffermg at the same time considerable 
derangement and losing the normal closely apposed structure. Such 
contusions would be made by the stiff unspecialised mouth parts 
possessed by Notophallus bicolor. Following this rough mechanical entry 
to the softer plant tissue the cells of the mesophyll are displaced and 
often ruptured, the contents of some having been extracted during 
feeding. In the surrounding tissues, the chlorophyll appears darker and 
more concentrated than in other parts of the leaf. 


Feeding Habits. 


The mites are very sensitive to intrusion, and exact observations in 
the field become a matter of some difficulty. At the slightest sound or 
movement they may crawl rapidly to the ground or should the plant 
be touched, fall immediately. Sometimes the adults crawl to the under 
side of the leaf. During feeding the body is set at an angle to the leaf, 
the anterior legs oscillating rapidly during the act of suction. When 
necessary the mouth parts may be withdrawn immediately, and the 
insertion appears to be only slight. Be 


During the hotter hours of the day the bulk of the mites remain 
in concealment, the few specimens observed being confined to the leaf 
bases near the insertion to the stem. Most shelter in the soil, and all in 
some position not exposed to the direct effect of the sun’s rays. Only 
rarely do they leave such sites during the day, and it is quite exceptional 
to find any immature individuals at that time. After sundown an efflux 
of the mites from concealment to the host plant takes place. Large 
numbers scatter over the plants, the bulk comprising immature forms. 
Most feed only on the upper surface of the oat leaves, but whether this 


is due to ease of penetration of the epidermal cells in this region requires 
determination, 
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Feeding appears to be restricted to the few hours round about 
sunset when the leaves are dry, the wind slight, and the solar heat at 
a minimum. The restriction of the mites’ activity to this period sug- 
gests a disposition, negatively thermotropie and negatively phototropie. 
Immature forms compose the majority of the mite fauna observed at 
this time, a contrast to diurnal conditions when early instars are excep- 
tional. At daybreak a heavy frost rind had -settled on the ground, the 
leaves being wet and any interstices filled with dew. Adult forms were 
taken in the postligular space totally immersed in water. On drying 
these resumed their normal activity. Heavy dews apparently inhibit 
both the feeding and the movement of the mites, though total immersion 
for considerable periods does not have fatal results. 


Life History and Habits. 


Notophallus bicolor belongs to the group of softbodied mites known 
as the EKupodidx, whose structure permits considerable activity. At 
rest the legs are partly withdrawn under the body, and detection is 
difficult if the mites are present in the soil. During the day shelter is 
found in the soil about the roots. On uprooting a seedling of oats, the 
disturbed mites move rapidly in all directions, their outstretched legs, 
bright red in colour, making them very conspicuous. Every effort is 
made to reach cover, aboundance of which is available in the soil. 

Captured specimens were placed in jars together with seedling 
plants of wild oats. Examination of these plants at a later date revealed 
two egg masses, faint red in colour. These masses occurred on the upper 
suface of the leaf blade, a short distance, about one-quarter to one-half 
an inch, from the ligule. The mass has no definite orientation, the eggs 
being irregularly dispersed over an area of one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter. Some twelve to twenty minute oval eggs, loosely attached to 
the leaf surface, were seen in the groups examined. 

Under natural conditions large numbers of the mites are destroyed 
in the normal farm operations, their soft bodies offering little resistance 
to disturbances of the soil. 


Host Plants. 


W. W. Froggatt recorded the Blue Oat Mite from New South Wales 
in 1921 as a pest of cultivated oats. Cultivated oats were not grown to 
any extent in the neighbourhood of the farm on which the wheat had 
been attacked. The vigorous constitution, general in species of Avena, 
may account for the resistance of this plant, for no noticeable injury to 
it could be discerned. 

While partial to oats, the mites may spread to any wheat grown in 
the immediate vicinity. If oats is a prominent weed in young wheat, 
severe injury may result to the latter plant. Along the headlands weeds 
occurred in profusion, but no trace of mites or any injury resulting 
from their attacks was observed. 


Distribution. 


Some three years ago the wheat failed in the upper part of the 
paddock near the top of a slope, and in the succeeding year the infested 
-area included the whole hill. Two paddocks which covered the rise 
were generally infested; mites being found on oats growing here and 
there over the whole fallowed area, This extension downwards may have 
been accomplished by means of surface wash, evident after heavy rains, 
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which would carry the light-bodied mites to previously unaffected areas. 
In addition to the small size of the mite, its readiness to lose hold of any 
surface, liberates it to the full force of such a natural distributing agent. 


As the mite was originally described from the Delungra district of 
New South Wales, inquiry was made locally into fodder importations, 
in order to test the possibility of its having been introduced into the 
State by such means. During the dry periods of 1918 and 1923 consider- 
able quantities of fodder were imported. There is, however, no evidence 
to show that any of this came from the district where the mite has been 
recorded previously. The alternative hypothesis, viz., that the mite 1s 
indigenous to the Nobby and Back Plains district, seems more probable. 
As the feeding habits and injury resulting from slight infestations are 
not such as would attract attention, only an abnormal influx of the mites, 
overrunning a crop sufficiently to cause serious injury, would make its 
economic status evident. These considerations place the mite among 
those organisms which may be regarded as potential pests, which increase 
to dangerous dimensions under exceptional circumstances, associated with 
some climatic or other variation in cultural conditions. 


The limits of the local distribution of the mite in Nobby district 
were not ascertained, but it oceurs within at least a 5-mile radius of 
Mount Glen. 


Control. 


The necessary conditions required for the use of sprays in the 
control of pests indicate that for the treatment of the mite the practice 
will prove of doubtful value. As previously mentioned, the least sound 
or movement sends the mites to the ground at once. Thus the impaction 
of the spray, if crudely apphed to the seedling plants, would send many 
into cover on the ground where some protection from the effect of any 
spray used is available. The refinements of spraying which would be 
necessary are practically unobtainable on the farm, hence control mea- 
sures of this type are of doubtful utility in this ease. Even were it 
possible to secure effective control of the mites by this method, the high 
cost of appheation to cereals would prohibit its use in other than very 
exceptional cases. 


Cultural operations seem the more practicable, and suggestions may 
be summarised as follows :— 


1. Deep Ploughing—The mite, in common with other Eupodide, 
is soft bodied in structure and hence easily destroyed. Occasional deep 
ploughing to a depth of 8 to 9 inches both disturbs the mites and buries 
them at a depth from which they can scarcely emerge. To render the 
practice effective, the use of a skim coulter is desirable, as the upper 
2 inches of the soil, containing the mites and contaminated vegetation 
with the egg masses, will be securely placed at the bottom of the furrow. 
The frequeney of the operation must be determined in accordance with 
the specific requirements of the crops being grown. 


2. Fallowing.—Apart from the importance of fallowing to the 
successful growth of the wheat crop, insects and other pests are robbed 
of host plants for some time. Frequent working of the land keeps 
weeds, including wild oats, in check and disturbs the soil. Both these 
factors react unfavourably on N. bicolor, in the first place by starving 
the mite, and secondly by mechanically destroying large numbers. Where 
fallowing over long periods is impossible, harrowing, cultivating, and 


other modes of working the land are advantageous from the entomologiecal 
point of view. 
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3. Rotation of Crops.—The cropping of wheat from year to year, 
a common practice in the district, affords a supply of host plants which 
is suitable to the spread and multiplication of the mite. As an alterna- 
tive, the crop may be changed frequently, either by planting some other 
graminaceous crop or the insertion of a green crop, e.g., lucerne, into 
an elastic rotation. Such may be easily devised by anyone conversant 
with local agricultural conditions and possessing a knowledge of the 
potentialities of various erops in the soil of the district. 


FARM TRACTORS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
By E. T. BROWN.* 


No matter how skilful the tractor driver may be there are times when things 
go wrong with the engine. It may be loss of power or the engine may cease work 
altogether. This is the time when the technical knowledge of the driver comes into 
play, since it is his duty to locate the trouble as quickly as possible. ‘Trouble 
invariably occurs when the machine is being used, and, therefore, the less time taken 
to discover the cause of the trouble and to set matters right the better. But it is not 
always an easy thing to decide at once what has really happened. There are ways, 
however, of diagnosing the complaint quickly, and correctly. The best method of 
tracing the trouble is by the elimination of those factors that cannot possibly have 
caused the trouble: But before one can do this it is essential to appreciate at the 
beginning what symptoms are likely to be displayed, and, moreover, to understand 
what the cause of these symptoms is most likely to be. Then by classifying the 
complaints and working in a methodical way, it is an easy matter to find out what 
is amiss. 


The Systems to Examine. 


The plan that I have always found to work best is, when anything goes wrong, 
to examine the ignition system first, then follow with the fuel supply, and, if the 
cause does not lie with either of these, to examine the engine. It is generally possible 
to remedy any defect in the ignition system or the fuel supply when out on the land, 
but in most instances when it is the engine that is at fault it is necessary to effect 
the repairs in the workshop, since most probably the engine will have to be dismantled. 
It is surprising, however, how much a skilled man can do in the way of remedying 
a fault when away from his shop. But there must naturally be many jobs that 
cannot be done at the time. There are six symptoms for which to look, and if these 
be taken in rotation, the work of diagnosing the complaint is simplified. These are: 
(1) Engine misses fire or stops; (2) loss of power; (3) knocking or pounding; 
(4) backfiring; (5) overheating; and (6) irregular speed. These I propose to take 
in order, and explain the causes that may account for the trouble. 


Misfiring. 

Misfiring may be due to (1) dirty distributor in the magneto; (2) vibrator 
points pitted or dirty; (3) sparking plugs dirty or cracked; (4) sparking plug 
points not properly set or the contact breaker stuck up. If the fault be not here, 
ascertain whether the fuel mixture is correct or whether there is any water in the 
fuel. If the trouble lies with the engine, look for loss of compression by turning 
the engine slowly over by hand and testing the compression, or the valves may be 
out of order. 


Loss of Power. 
Loss of power is very quickly noted and particularly when the loss is considerable. 


Loss of power may be due to: Ignition—The spark not sufficiently far advanced ; 
the wiring may be faulty; the plugs dirty; the contact-breaker points pitted or 
incorrectly adjusted; the commutator brush may be dirty. Fuwel—The mixture may 
be too weak; that is, have too much air; the intake manifold may be jeaking ; water 
in the fuel; the float of the carburetter may require adjustment. Hngine—The oiling 
may be insufficient; the governor may require adjusting; loss of compression; worn, 
stuck, or broken piston rings; scored cylinder walls; sticking valves; leaking head 


joints. 


*Tn the ‘‘ Farmer and Settler.’’ 
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Knocking or Pounding. e 

This cannot be a fuel complaint, therefore examine the ignition system. The 
spark may be too far advanced, but as a general rule it will be found that the 
engine is at fault. It may be that the carbon deposit on the cylinders, pistons and 
valve parts has accumulated sufficiently to cause the noise; the bearings may be 
loose; the pistons too tight or insufficiently lubricated ; the water system inay not 
be working properly. Usually the cause is carbon deposit. 


Backfiring. 

This is generally caused by faulty ignition. The high-tension wires may he 
connected to the wrong plugs; there may be a short cireuit in the primary wires; 
the spark may be too far advanced. 'This complaint is sometimes caused by a weak 
mixture, but this is not often the case. It is possible, however, for a stuck or leaking 
inlet valve or a leak in the manifold or the carburetter gasket to cause backfiring. 


Overheating. 

A weak spark or one that is timed too late may cause the engine to overheat, 
and this also is true when a too-rich mixture is used. In most instances, however, 1t 
is due to insufficient oilmg; an impeded water circulation; or heavy carbon deposits 
on the cylinders, pistons, and valve ports. 


Irregular Speed. 

This is a complaint with which one frequently comes into contact. One minute 
the engine is running well and pulling strongly, the next it is very sluggish. It is 
not always an easy matter to account for this irregularity, but it is generally due 
to one of the following causes:—IJgnition—Loose connection, partly broken wires, 
or pitted or badly adjusted platinum points in the contact breaker. /uel—tIrregular 
supply of fuel, a dirty needle valve in the carburetter. Lngine—The governor working 
badly or sticky valves. 


Beware of Loose Nuts. 


One loose nut on the tractor outfit may cause untold damage. A tractor by the 
very nature of its work, and the unevenness of the ground over which it travels, is 
constantly subjected to severe shocks and excessive vibration. This undoubtedly 
accounts for the frequency with which one comes across loose nuts on the outfit. True, 
many of the most important nuts on the engine are secured with a split pin, but there 
are hundreds not so held. The only way of making certain that all nuts are screwed 
home as tightly as possible is to go round them at frequent intervals. An unbreakable 
rule should be made by every tractor operator that whenever he is looking over the 
machine, for any purpose whatever, he does so spanner in hand. It will be found 
that some nuts never require attention, but, on the contrary, there are others that 
seem particularly given to working loose. It is the latter that should receive attention 
every day, and this is an easy matter, for one quickly finds out which are most likely 
to suffer from the vibration, 


The Need for Clean Air. 


The average tractor operator does all that lies in his power to ensure fuel 
passing into the engine. A very large number of them, however, do not appear to 
appreciate the fact that it is equally important to take precautions to prevent dust- 
laden air from entering the induction pipe. To ward off the danger of allowing 
dirty air to be mixed with the fuel vapour, all tractors are fitted with air filters. 
These filters, however, are useless unless they be cleansed out at very frequent 
intervals, It will be realised how much dust the air is capable of carrying when it 
is stated that it is no uncommon thing to find that close on 2 Ib. of sandy material 
has accumulated in the filter during a normal day’s work on dry soil. The most 
satisfactory type of filter is that in which the air has to pass through water. This 
arrangement ensures only clean air entering. But it is essential to clean out the 
filter at least every day the tractor is at work. 


A Tip for Benzole Users. 


I have frequently heard tractor operators state that they object to the use of 
benzole as a fuel on the ground that when a cork float is fitted to the carburetter 
there is always a danger that the benzole will destroy the varnish on the cork. If 
this varnish be destroyed the cork will sink and a flooding carburetter will result. 
This difficulty can very easily be overcome. A celluloid varnish is not acted upon 
by benzole, and, therefore, this is the material to employ. Procure a few scraps 
of celluliod—an old comb or tooth-brush handle will answer the purpose admirably— 
and dissolve them in amyl acetate. This liquid ean be obtained from practically 
any chemist. Dissolved celluloid is a tacky solution, but it can be successfully 
applied with a small brush. The life of a float treated in this way is a long one. 
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FAT LAMB RAISING. 


J. CAREW, Assistant Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 


In a recent radio lecture by Mr. J. Carew 
wool, the lecturer impressed upon his heare 
holding should be first considere 
lamb raising. 


, assistant instructor in sheep and 
rs that the carrying capacity of the 
d and then stocked with a type of ewe suitable for 


In Queensland, he said, the natural pasture is, generally speaking, unsuitable for 
fattening lambs. The great proportion of the coastal lands in the State vary from 
poor rough country to rich alluvial river and creek flats, and many of the natural 
grasses on this class of country, while good in the early stages of growth, become 
too coarse and rank and produce seeds injurious to the well-being of the sheep, as 
well as being deleterious to the wool. That these pastures can be greatly improved 
has been conclusively demonstrated in many places; that is, in places where the land 
was put under cultivation for a year or two and then sown down with artificial 
grasses, principally Rhodes grass; and there are instances in which the pastures, 
after cultivation in this way, have been allowed to revert to natural grasses without 
any sign of spear or wire grass making its appearance. Stocking heavily during 
spring and summer is the method usually employed in controlling these grasses, and 
in keeping them suitable for sheep for the greater portion of the year. 


In the serub areas, where artificial grasses are sown, they will be found sufficiently 
good for fattening purposes, but even they are greatly enhanced by having cultivated 
crops that can be regulated to come in at a time when they will supply any deficiency 
in feeding values that may be known or expected, as seasonal influences play an 
important part. 


Fat lamb raising should be combined with mixed farming, and anyone carrying on 
mixed farming will find that sheep will give a remunerative return, Assuming that 
an established farmer has his cultivation paddocks fenced off with the ordinary stock- 
proof fences, he would be able to convert them into sheep-proof fences with wire 
netting at a cost of about £30 a mile. Paddocks of about 20 acres or smaller are 
suitable, and in this way the sheep can be put in after a crop is taken off, and instead 
of burning off before ploughing, be cleaned up by the sheep; the manure that they 
will distribute will leave the paddock all the better for their being in it. Cultivation 
is one of the best means of converting a worm-infested paddock into worm-free 
country, and worms form one of the greatest enemies to the sheep industry along the 
coast and, indeed, well inland, especially in years when summer rains are abundant. 


When the weight and probable price of the breeder’s wool is taken into con- 
sideration, a fair margin of profit should be secured on the breeding flock. Should 
the lambs be sold when five months old at anything like present market rates a 
an admirable dual-purpose sheep, an essential in the farmer’s breeding flock. 


Mr. Carew described the Corriedale as the most suitable farmers’ sheep, it 
being large, well-proportioned, possessing a strong constitution with a plentiful milk 
secretion, combined with a capacity for producing a weighty fleece of fair crossbred 
quality of about 50’s to 54’s spinning counts. The Corriedale could be considered 
an admirable duel-purpose sheep, an essential in the farmer’s breeding flock, 


‘CAs the Corriedale is not suitable for producing fat lambs’’ (Mr. Carew 
continued) ‘‘it is necessary to mate the ewes to a breed of ram likely to give the 
best results, and, despite the claims made on behalf of other breeds, I would 
(speaking from experience gained under Queensland coastal conditions) recommend 
rams of the Dorset Horn or Border Leicester breeds for the higher and well-drained 
areas within, say, 50 miles from our sea-board. 


ae ‘orriedale breed is not procurable, or if for any other reason the sheep 
een ae his own Greeding flock: full consideration must be given to 
eographical, climatic, and general conditions. The Corriedale is based on being 
fifty-fifty Lincoln and Merino. Therefore, Lincoln rams mated with Merino ewes 
will give a suitable type, but would probably be composed of a bie Peteehinge of 
rough-covered ewes that would greatly reduce the value of the clip. (The Corriedale, 
hich has been developed by careful selection, 1s composed of a more even type. ) 
Should the Linecoln-Merino first cross be used as the breeding flock, the pure-bred 
Lincoln ram will not produce lambs to mature as quickly as the Border Leicester, or 
Dorset Horn, therefore, by introducing two breeds of rams, ane ea pea are being 
ituted unnecessarily. Should the holding be within 50 miles of the coast with 
eae as well as elevated ridges I weuld recommend the Romney Marsh or the 


Romney cross as the breeding flock. 
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‘‘On the higher and better drained areas the Border Leicester crossed with the 
Merino can be recommended as likely to give the best results all round. The first 
cross will be quick to mature. The wether lambs should be fit for market when four 
and a-half to five months old. The first cross ewe lambs should be retained as 
breeders, being very suitable both as wool and mutton sheep, growing to a good size, 
possessing plenty of vigour, capable of a quick recovery after a pinch, having a good 
milk secretion (which is so important in securing early maturing lambs) and beimg 
prolific; all these characteristics, combined with the quality of adapting themselves to 
the varied diet usually supplied on a mixed farm, help to secure for them a position 
amongst farmers’ sheep that is difficult to displace. These half-bred ewes can be 
mated again with the pure Border Leicester ram, but, as the result of this mating I 
would recommend that all this drop be sold as fat lambs, as soon as fit, as the ewes 
from this cross are on the coarse side in regard to wool production. 


‘Tt will, therefore, be understood that only one pure breed of ewe and one 
pure breed of ram is necessary, that is, the Merino and Border Leicester. This 
will simplify matters considerably, as all the breeding ewes can be run in one flock 
during the whole year. 


‘The Dorset Horn is a very desirable breed for the fat-lamb trade, but as they 
are not so valuable as wool producers and do not possess any distinet advantage 
over the Border Leicester as a fat-lamb getter there appears to be no reason why 
they should be used instead of the Border Leicester and Merino Cross. 


‘« Assuming then that this is the cross to be used, we find that the Merino is 
suitable to be mated either in spring or autumn, but the Border Leicester Merino 
cross will only mate successfully in autumn. For the purpose of getting fat lambs 
it is better to keep the rams away from the ewes except at mating time. Seeing 
that the autumn is the only season in which a good mating can be expected, I 
would recommend joining the rams with the ewes from the second week in February 
to the last week in March. The lambing will thus commence in the middle of July 
and finish the last week in August. 


‘*At the time of mating, the ewes can be kept on good and suitable natural 
pasture. If the season be good, they will probably be attacked by the sheep maggot 
fly, but at this season the ewes can stand the knocking about that is necessary 
for crutching, jetting, &&., to keep them free. If stomach worms are present they 
are worst at this season. In this respect I do not mean that the effects are worse, 
as at this season the sheep should be better able to withstand the evil effects owing 
to the feed being more suitable and nutritious. 


‘When winter comes on the sheep should be practically free from worms, 
and as no worms are hatching out owing to cold conditions, the ewes ean go 
right through the lambing without disturbance, as flies also are, as a rule, absent 
at this period. By the time the flies begin to get busy the lamb marking should be 
over, as the most suitable time to mark lambs is when they are from two to six 
weeks old. The flock will be fit for shearing by the end of September or early 
October. The shearing has a retarding effect on the attack of the fly, especially 
if all sheep are jetted as they go through the race after shearing. 


““As the sheep are to be shorn, they should be examined for broken mouth and 
specially marked to be fattened off. The broken-mouthed ewes can be fattened 
off with the lambs and sold while they are still capable of fattening up, otherwise 
they are likely to be kept hanging on in an unprofitable manner. When the lambing 
is timed to take place in July and August provision should be made to have a supply 
of feed for the whole batch, as the more quickly they are fattened the more econoniie 
the fattening. 


‘*Tf lucerne is grown on the holding there will be but little growth in it during 
July and August. If eut during June, the short growth during July and August is 
very suitable for grazing sheep, on which they will do well, thus giving the lambs 
a good start off. Up to the time the lamb is dropped the ewes should be kept going 
but should not be put on luscious feed. After the lambs are dropped, the best and 
niost luscious is not too good and for grazing purposes lucerne is among the best. 


‘There are other crops, however, that are suitable and that can be grown 
during our normal autumns and winters, such as oats, barley, wheat turnips “rape 
&e. I regard the latter as giving the best results for fattening purposes, It sown 
in April and May it will be suitable for feeding during August, September “and 
October. For feeding during November and December, lucerne is about the best; 
failing this, Sudan grass or one of the panicums will fill the bill and top off all the 
lambs by the end of January or the middle of February, which brings the ‘proceedings 
to a close for one year, when a fresh start can be made to follow the same routine, ’’ 
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CONSIGNMENTS AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 


By G. B. GALLWEY, A.R.LA., AAA, A.A.LS., Queensland Agricultural High 
School and College.* 


A farmer grows produce to sell and has two markets in which to make sales. 
These are the local market and the city market. It often happens that he uses both 
and with the former his transactions are not particularly complicated as he sells 
either for cash or credit and has dealings with one particular man and his aecounts 
show straight-out debits and credits. In the city market he has to open a consignment 
account and work on it for the periods he is sending his produce afield. : 

It may be well to consider what a consignment is, the reasons for makine the 
consignment, and who are the parties concerned. The first may be termed an 
adventure, because it is the forwarding of goods by one person to another for sale 
by the latter for a remuneration, usually a percentage on the sales, which is known 
as a commission. 


_ The reason for making a consignment is generally the hope of obtaining a better 
price than is ruling locally and thus obtaining a better profit. In some eases the 
local demand is more than satisfied by the supply and the farmer is forced to seek 
another market. Often the particular produce grown can only be sold in certain 
places, and the farmer will then find it necessary to make consignments. 

The parties to a consignment are the consignor and the consignee. The consignor 
is the principal—that is, the person who owns the goods comprised in the consignment 
and who is entitled to receive the proceeds of the sale of such goods. The consignee 
is the agent—that is, the person who receives the goods and sells them for the 
consignor or principal. 

It should be noted that the ownership of the goods remains with the consignor 
or principal. The consignee or agent is really in a position of trust and must account 
to his principal for his dealings with the consignment. 

The farmer, when he forwards his goods, should advise the agent, sending any 
papers necessary for delivery to be obtained. He should also adyise any special 
instructions he wishes to be observed regarding the sale. If the farmer fixes a 
certain price on the consignment, the agent is expected to sell for as much above 
that price as he can, but should not sell below the price unless he has the permission 
of the farmer. 

When a sale is made the gross proceeds are received by the agent. This amount 
is the total obtained for the sale of the consignment. 

On this amount the agent receives his commission and deducts it from the gross 
proceeds. He then deducts all expenses for receiving, handling, storing, and seiling, 
and has left the net proceeds which are due to the farmer. 

In order to show the farmer the resuit of the consignment the agent forwards 
a statement which is known as an Account Sales. This statement may cover either 
partial or total sales and shows all the details of the goods sold, all charges and 
commission, and the actual net proceeds. The agent either forwards his cheque with 
the Account Sales or in some instances a few days after. 

The foregoing is in short what happens when produce is sent on consignment. 
Other points arise in this connection, and the principal of these is the fact that the 
farmer enters into a contract with the person or firm who carries his goods. This 
contract fixes certain obligations on both parties, which, however, do not affect the 
relations of the farmer and his agent, 

From the farmer’s point of view the procedure outlined is known commercially 
as a Consignment Outwards, and the farmer interested in keeping books should make 
these entries. As it is not possible to know what the produce will realise, the farmer 
should note down what he has consigned and the date the consignment was made, and 
what he estimates he will receive. This amount should be debited to the consignment 
account and eredited to the produce account concerned. lets the farmer has made any 
payments he should debit consignment and eredit cash. When account sales come 
to hand the amount of the net proceeds should be credited to consignment account 
and debited to a personal account of the agent. On the arrival of the agent’s cheque, 
debit cash and credit his personal account. If a cheque accompanies the account sales 
there is no necessity to open a personal account for the agent, but debit cash and 
credit consignment account only. 


An examination of these entries will show that the agent’s account is written 
off, the cash will show the amount received and the payments made, and ane. coneien 
ment the profit or loss made on the venture. A profit is anaes if the credits exceec 
the debits, and a loss is suffered if the debits excced the credits. 


# Tn a radio lecture from the Queensland Government Radio Station, 4QG. 
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Consignment accounts of another class are called Consignment Inwards, and do 
not as a rule affect the farmer, but principally concern the agent. 

Sometimes two or more farmers may join together in a deal or sale, and such 
cases are recorded in commerce as joint accounts. In these accounts there exists 
more often than not a big element of speculation. The primary cause is that it is 
considered a particular line can be turned into a big profit by a snap deal and one 
party finds the money and the other manages the transaction and regeives a commission 
on the gross sale. After the completion of the deal and the managing party has been 
paid his commission the profits or losses are shared. 

The farmer’s interest in these accounts centres principally in Consignments 
Outwards, and in regard to these let me conclude with a little advice: Help the agent 
by sending your best; be straight with him and he’ll be straight with you; and, as | 
said in a previous leeturette, if you are puzzled about your account sales consult your 
banker and your agent, and you will find how easy it is for transactions and business 
yelations to move along smoothly. 


RADIO LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 
THE LIST FOR FEBRUARY. 


By arrangement with the departments concerned by the Director of the Queens- 
land Government Radio Service (Mr. J. W. Robinson) through his Market Reports 
Officer (Mr. Robert Wight), forthcoming wireless lecturettes on agricuitural and 
related subjects are listed as follows:— 

Wednesday, 8th February, 7.45 p.m—A lecturette arranged by the Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College. 

Thursday, 9th February, 7.45 p.m.—Meat Inspection, by Mr. Inspector Cheeseman, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Tuesday, 14th February, 7.45 p.m.—Progress of Agriculture in Queensland, No. II.— 
Mr: J. F. F. Reid (Editor of Publications). 

Monday, 20th February, 7.45 p.m.—Pig Raising—Mr. E. J. Shelton (Instructor in 
Pig Raising). 

Tuesday, 28th February, 7.45 p-m.—Points in Fruit Growing Practice—Mr. George 
Williams (Acting Director of Fruit Culture). ; 


A CHAIN AS A PIPE WRENCH. 


When it is necessary to turn a pipe in making a pipe joint it is a difficult matter 
to grip the pipe unless the jaws of the turning tool have teeth that will bite 
into the outer circumference of the pipe. The pipe wrench is the proper tool to use 
for this, but so little need is found for this tool that it is. rarely found in the 
collection of tools at hand. The accompanying illustration depicts. a scheme that 
will accomplish the same result. It consists of a section of old roller chain, a 
long bolt, and a heavy steel or wood beam, The beam is drilled at one end to 


take the bolt, and the chain is placed around the pipe, then bolted to the beam 
“a such manner that the smallest number of links will surround the pipe. Applying 
average 2 re z = af 43 . : « ey = hee) 
Bee ee the beam pulls the two ends of the chain in opposite directions, and 
causes , 1¢ links to bite into the pipe in very much the same manner as the sharp 
Jaws of a pipe wrench. The greater the leverage ; ied i ‘ 

Jaws 03 ; : he gre age apphed the greater will be 

grip of the chain on the pipe. cas oo 
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POULTRY HOUSING. 


HINTS FOR JUNIOR POULTRY CLUB MEMBERS. 
By P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 


peutic housing 1s very important if the best results are to be obtained from 
ae Ty raising. Poultry houses and buildings should be dry, well ventilated, free 
rom draughts, with plenty of sunshine and sufficient room to allow the birds to 
nove about with freedom and comfort. The foregoing features are all necessary 
he te in maintaining the good health and vigour of the birds, without which 
profitable production cannot be obtained. Poultry houses may be built in a variety 
of shapes, and a variety of material. It may be possible for old buildings to be 
remodelled to suit the requirements of the poultry, but in the building of a new house 
or houses it is better to follow the system of poultry house building generally 
adopted. f 


Making a Beginning. 


Club members are commencing operations with only a few birds and consequently 
a very large house is not required. The house that is recommended although small 
will make a suitable breeding pen if the operation of poultry keeping is extended 
by club members. The material most suited for building fowl houses is hardwood, 
free from cracks and crevices for the frame work, and galvanised iron for roof, 
back, and ends. With this class of material the least possible harbour is offered to 
vermin which frequently infest poultry houses. If it is not possible for a club 
member to procure iron and good sawn hardwood for his building, timber may be 
used for both ends and the back of his house, but iron should be always be used 
for the roof, for it is most important that the interior of the shelter should be 
kept dry. 


The Building. 


A house, 4 feet long and 4 feet deep, will be sufficiently large to accommodate 
the stock, and large enough to hold six hens and a mate bird at a later date for 
breeding purposes. This house should be open in front and face the north or north- 
east. The ends and back closed in with iron or timber. If the timber is to be used 
it is as well to dress it with wood-preserving oil with the object of not only protecting 
the timber, but guarding against vermin making their home in the buildmg. The 
height of the house at back should be 4 feet, and in front 4 feet 6 inches. If 6-foot 
iron is used for roofing purposes and a 3-inch overhang is allowed at back, it will be 
found that there is considerably more than a foot of iron projecting in front. This 
overhang in front Jargely assists in keeping the house dry, which is essential. 
Ventilation must be provided. This is best done by space of 2 inches between the 
top of the back wall and the roof. This is also an important point in building a 
fowl house, as without it the house becomes very hot in summer, and in houses where 
large numbers of birds are housed together and no ventilation is provided, the air 
in the house becomes very stale, and consequently injurious to the birds health, 


In a building where the ends and back are to be constructed of timber, if the 
timber is just fitted together it will sbrink and eventually leave gaps that will cause 
a draught. Draughts are largely responsible for the birds developing colds. The 
joins in all timber-constructed sheds should, therefore, be covered with a small 
lath or beading to prevent this. Where neither iron nor timber can be procured 
for the walls of the fowl house, wheat or corn sacks opened and stitched tightly 
may be used. These are fairly durable if given a coat of whitewash and reduce 
considerably the initial cost. 

The material required for the most desirable class of house, that is iron and 
timber, is as follows:— 

3 inches by 2 inches hardwood for corner posts—Two 5 feet 6 inches, two 
6 feet. 

3 inches by 14 inches pine battens for roof, back, and ends—Six 4 feet, two. 
5 feet 6 inches. 

6 inches by 1 inch hardwood for front of house—One 4 feet. 

Tron—Roof, two 6 feet; back, one 8 feet; ends, two 9 feet. 


This material will cost approximately £2, but it may be possible for many 
members to procure second-hand material that will do equally as well. 


’ 
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To this house should be erected a netting run. The number to be 
together, however, is so small that the run need not be large, 
hard and fast rule will be laid down for this purpose. If it is possible to give the 
birds the run of the yard or free range, and this will be possible where no other 
fowls are kept, the expense of building a pen may be saved. 


housed 
and, therefore, no 


Location, 


Having the material to commence operations, the next point to consider is the 
location. Poultry houses should be built, if possible, on a slope and well drained 
soil. Wet and damp houses mean a cold one, and this iy frequently responsible, by 
its weakening effect on stock, for sickness and disease, “| 


The interior of a poultry house should be simple and sasy to clean. The first 
consideration is the floor. This should be raised several inches above the level of 
the surroundings. Cement floors are the easiest to clean and the most desirable, 
but here again expense has to be considered. Clay and ant bed filling well puddled 
and tramped down make a very good floor, and is readily cleaned. The roosts should 
always be placed at the back of the house, and be situated about 10 inches from the 
back wall. They should be made of timber 2 inches by 1 inch hardwood, and fitted 
en to two pegs standing 10 inches to a foot out of the ground. The best way of 
attaching the perches to the pegs is by driving a nail into the peg to within an inch 
of its full length, then bore a hole in each end of the perch which will enable it 
to fit loosely on the peg, and so allow of its removal for cleaning operations. 


One nest will be sufficient for four pullets. This ean be constructed out of a 
kerosene tin, as illustrated, and placed at one end of the building. This type of nest 
is fairly well secluded, a feature which birds appreciate, and one that also assists 
in preventing such-vices as egg eating. Good clean nesting material is the next 
essential, as without this eggs cannot be kept clean, a highly important point in 
securing top market prices. 


IMPORTATION OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 


The proposal of the Empire Marketing Board to make available to the Com- 
monwealth Government portion of the annual grant provided by the British Govern- 
ment to assist the export of pedigree live stock to the overseas parts of the Empire 
was discussed in detail recently at a conference held in Melbourne by the 
Minister for Markets (Hon, T. Paterson, M.P.), the Commonwealth Chief 
Veterimary Officer (Mr. BR. P. Allen), the Commonwealth Chief Dairy Supervisor 
(Mr. P. J. Carroll), the Secretary to the Department of Markets (Mr. C. J. 
Mulvaney), and representatives of the Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria, the 
Chamber of Agriculture, and several breed societies. 

The conference was convened in consequence of the Marketing Board’s request 
that the various Dominions should suggest means whereby assistance under the 
terms of the grant could be most suitably rendered. The conference was unanimously 
of the opinion that everything possible should be done to encourage the imporation 
of the very best class of pedigree stock into the Commonwealth. 

It was also agreed that any financial help rendered should not act as an 
encouragement for the importation of inferior stock or for the purchase of stock 
for speculative purposes. The opinion eventually arrived at was that the cost 
of any assistance rendered should be borne by the Empire Marketing Board, the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, and the ship owners and should he 
available to Australian registered stud stock breeders only ; also that such breeders 
should be relieved of two-thirds of the expense of bringing the stock from 
Great Britain to Australia. 

It was stipulated that, where assistance is rendered, the breeder receiving 
such assistance must not dispose of the stock within twelve months of its importation 
into Australia, and should it become necessary to sell the animal within that period 
the amount of any assistance rendered be refunded. 

Among those who attended the conference were Messrs. _ CG. KE. Merrett 
(President, Royal Agricultural Society of Vietoria.); H. Schwieger (mecretary, 
Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria); b. Monod (Secretary, Cattle Breeders 
Societies); H. Kendall (representing the Chamber of Agriculture) ; A. H. Mactier, 
and the following representatives of Breed Societies: Messrs. J. McIntosh (Red Poll), 
H. H. Peck (British Breeds of Sheep), D. G. Morpeth (Shorthorn), J. ee 
(Milking Shorthorn), W. Cockbill (Ayrshire), G. a Sey: Cevatebat Stuc 
Pig Breeders Society), $, D. Lloyd (Jersey), and W. Finn (Guernsey). 
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SELECTING AND HANDLING THE BOAR. 


E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


There is an old stock adage that the boar is half the herd. Though 
the statement needs some considerable backing, yet, in a general way it is 
true. It embodies an idea that must be constantly kept in mind when select- 
ing @ sire. 

Mr. Shelton’s notes on the subject will, therefore, be read with interest, 
for they cover a wide range and carry much practical information.—Ed. 


Visiting a Southern farmers property recently and inspecting his stock, the 
topic of conversation turned to the class of boar he was using, whereupon the farmer 
invited the writer to ‘‘have a look at him’’—i.e., the boar—which was penned some 
distance away from the herd. 


Continuing our chat I observed, ‘‘ Yes, but surely you are not using that fellow, 
he’s a crossbred such as we would certainly not recommend for use on any farm, 
no matter what class of pig it was intended to use.’’ This conversation, which, 
happily, was a very productive one, lead to the preparation of a few notes on the 
subject and this in turn to the present article, which it is thought, covers the ground 
required and gives information such as may be made use of on any farm, no matter 
in what part of the State the farm may be situated. It might be added that, before 
we left the farm referred to, an order had been booked to secure a really good 
purebred boar and to have him delivered as early as convenient to replace the cross- 
bred, which our friend decided to replace as soon as another more suitable one 
came to hand. 


Selecting the Sire. 


There are many points to be observed in the selection of the head of the herd 


a . . e . 4 
tor the boar represents a very important section of the pig stock. 


Even if there is a tendency at times to exalt unduly the influence of the 
boar and seemingly to neglect that of the sow, the farmer should net permit himself to 
reverse things and entirely neglect the paternal head of the herd. Breeders cannot 
afford to neglect either the boar or the sow; they are both important factors in 
the production of a good herd of young stock. The boar, of course, has a greater 
influence in the herd for the reason that he will sire a considerable number of the 
vigs kept. Probably all the individual young pigs on the smaller farms will be 
the progeny of the one side, whereas they would not all have the same dam. 


The more important the stud is or the more pigs there are on the farm, 
the more important is the selection of the sire. That there are risks associated with 
the purchase of all classes of stock is a well-known fact, but this does not lessen 
the importance of the selection of the head of the herd, or of the sows or of other 
farm stock, 


Fundamentals of Success. 


Fifty pounds stirling or even more spent on the purchase of a good boar would 
be money well spent by the man that had the work for him and that hoped to build 
up a really good stud herd. Similarly, £10 or more is not too much to pay for 
a good boar for use on pure or grade sows for the production of pork or bacon 
pigs. Whatever the price, so long as the animal is good and the stud warrants the 
outlay, get a good one, and don’t stop and listen te the man that says, ‘‘Anv old 
thing is good enough for me so long as he can gerye its purpose. ’? "A boar of 
inferior quality will have a disastrous effect on any herd. A good boar raises the 
standard of the herd; an inferior boar lowers it, is 


Essential Characteristics. 


The boar should, above all, have his masculine characteristics strongly developed ; 
weak effeminate boars are disastrous. Recognising that the boar represents at least 
50 per cent. of the reproductive foree of the herd divided up amongst the sows 
to whom he is mated, it will be necessary first of all to consider the class of sow to 
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whom he is to be mated before deciding on type, age, price, &e. It is a considerable 
advantage in a general way to select a boar strongly developed especially in yoints 
in which the sows show a tendency to weakness, that is, of course Peparativel 
speaking, for no weak-constitutioned animal should be retained in the herd or y 
permitted to reproduce his species. i . 


Selecting the Herd Header, 


A general outline of the points to be looked for in the selection of the ‘‘ Herd 
Header’’ or sire would be (1) Robustness of constitution; (2) prolificacy of type; 
(3) symmetry of form and evenness of quality; (4) correct pedigree; (5) a mild 
and even temperament; and (6) a health declaration. Spr 


A Good Constitution, 


(1) A good constitution, indicated by a general healthy condition of the skin 
and hair, which should be soft, pliable and silky (oily, if the animals have been 
sty-fed); width between the eyes and ears and along the back, with a wide and 
deep capacious chest; large girth and strong wide loins; evenness throughout with 
no sign of weakness at back of shoulders or in the region of the loins; the animal 
to be of good size for his age. Note his breathing to see that it is even and regular. 


Prolificacy of Type. 

(2) Prolificacy of type cannot be decided upon appearance, hence an animal’s 
pedigree and stud records should be studied and as much information obtained from 
those conversant with the strain as is possible. There is an old saying, ‘‘It is useless 
buying a pig in a poke,’’ i.e., buying a pig without first inspecting it and ascertaining 
of what type and qnatity it is; hence, careful inquiry should be made and, if possible, 
other stock in the herd from which he is to be selected should also be inspected and 
inquired of, 

Select from large litters or strains of strong active stock, the boar you require 
for service a year or so ahead of the time you require his services and watch him 
grow and develop, and you will not regret your action. ‘To secure the best results 
stock should only be selected from the very best and most reliable, healthy herds, 
Where attention is given to careful feeding, management, and recording pedigrees 
or breeding. 


‘Symmetry of Form and Evenness of Quality. 

(3) Symmetry of form and evenness of quality is desirable, as also is trueness 
to type and good length and depth of body with wide capacious chest, strong legs and 
feet set on to the body in a way that suggests their capacity for carrying the 
animal properly when the condition is up. Fine, flat bone is preferable to the large, 
round coarse bone so common in some of the older strains. Other points to look 
for are strong muscular development with good width between the eyes and ears 
and continuity of width throughout the body; head to be characteristic of the type, 
medium, not too small or too large; eyes, bright and kindly; neck, medium length, 
‘set well into the shoulders, which should be compact and even, not heavy and coarse; 
ribs to be well sprung and broad; absence of a ‘‘Crease’’ behind the shoulders to 
be sought for, as this is a bad fault, sometimes referred to by pig breeders as ‘‘The 
Devil’s Grip.’’ This weakness should also be absent in the loins, Some pigs are 
very weak in this respect; the loin needs to be wide und fully fleshed, no sign of 
weak hollow back being allowed. The flanks must be deep and well let down (this 
is very important and a point too often overlooked, as a good bacon pig must be 
thick in the flank and belly); back to be level or slightly arched (ndicating strength 
and robustness); the underline (belly) should be level and free from inflammatory 
areas or any indication of rupture or enlargements. 

The quarters, both fore and hind, must be evenly developed, straight and wide. 
Development of the hams is one of the chief features to be looked to; they must be 
large, full, wide, deep, with flesh well let down on to the hocks; the legs strong, 
with flat fine bone, no weakness at the knees or in the region of the hocks being 
permitted. The pasterns should he strong and well set up, the feet neat, even, and 


not large or splayed. 


Authentic Pedigree. + . 

(4) An authentic and guaranteed pedigree, already registered or eligible ton 
yegistration in the Herd Book is essential and is highly desirable. Chis pedigree 
should be backed up by individual excellence of the animals whose names are recorded 
thereon, more particularly in the near ancestry, as this is of far more importance 
than a lengthy pedigree in the absence of such excellency. 
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Even Disposition and Contentment. 


(5) An even, gentle disposition, noted in the way in which the animal eae 
himself upon the approach of farm folks or of visitors, and in his attitude generally, 
is also desirable. This is also indicated by a kindly eye and easy feeding disposition. 
A bad tempered boar with a white streak in the eye will not be long in advertising 
the fact that he is ‘‘ Lord of the Harem,’’ 


Declaration of Health. 

(6) It is a wise precaution to suggest that a Declaration or Certificate of 
Health should always be demanded when purchasing breeding stock. These are 
essential where stock are being transferred from one State to another or from one 
country to another. Declaration forms may be obtained from District Inspectors 
of Stock or from the Department of Agriculture. A simple declaration signed 
by vendor in every day language would be better than no declaration at all. This 
would not add additional cost, yet it acts as a verbal agreement that the animal 

and herd are and have been free from disease. 


Puate 57 (Fig. 5)—MippLE YORKSHIRE Boar “ DRAYTON’S CHIEF.” 


A prominent prize-winner owned by Mr. Ralph Joyce, of Kyabram, Victoria. 
A sire noted for quality, strength of constitution, and trueness to type. Note the 
strong yet fine bone of which his legs are composed and the length and depth of body. 
A typical sire of the Middle York breed. 


Other Qualifications. 


The boar should have a good set of embryo teats, twelve to fourteen in number,, 
evenly placed, equi-distant along the line of the belly. As to the breed of the boar, 
that must be determined by local circumstances and requirements, 


Compare the Strain. 


When the prospective purchaser has satisfied himself that the animal he is 
about to buy is of guaranteed pedigree, and that the type or breed is right, he should 
compare the various animals in the herd that are representative of the same strain. 
This can, of course, best be done by inspecting on the farm the other animals from 
which the selected one is to be taken. 


It is wise also, not only to be sure of the boar’s qualifications (if such they 
might be called), but to see that he comes from a healthy, clean herd. In this 
connection one could keep an eye open to note the surroundings in which the boar 
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has been reared; ascertain also the nature of the food that the boar has been used 
to and how and where the pigs have been fed. Be sure to note the size of litters 
common in the herd. It is futile for a salesman to boast of the prolificacy of a 
certain strain, if, on inspection, one sees a big percentage of small, weedy litters. 


The Skin and Hair. 

The skin and hair are both indications of good health. Hither fine or coarse 
and good or bad health are indicated by the nature of the skin and hair. 
should be glossy, soft, medium in length and thickness; a bristly mane 1s 
Coarse hair shows a lack of refinement in breeding and 
denotes a slow-growing animal. A fine tail is an indication of refined breeding and it 
should be curled, not hanging limp and loose. A well-tasselled brush of clean, glossy 
hair on the tail adds much to an animal’s appearance and value. 

A distinguished carriage and a general healthy, thrifty, stylish appearance all 
give the animal the air of masculinity. 

The genital organs are of great importance, and special attention must be 
paid to seeing that the animal is normal in this respect. Do not select boars showing 
any signs of rupture or uneven development, or an animal that shows only one 
gland. Note also that there is an absence of abscess formation, or malformation. 


breeding 
The hair 
decidedly objectionable. 


It is worth special note to remember it is possible for a boar to be permanently 
injured in-service and to become quite useless as a breeder, hence this word of 
advice. It is also, of course, possible for an animal, otherwise perfect in appearance, 
to be sterile and useless as a sire. This, however, is the exception and by no means 
the rule. 


Colour of the Hair. 

Special note should be made of colour markings to see that these are character- 
istic of the breed to which the boar belongs. Improperly marked stud boars are 
not desirable, though colour is but a secondary consideration where the production 
of pork and bacon (not stud) pigs is the objective. 

It is, however, to the advantage of the breeder to secure the very best value 
he can for the purchase price; hence, it is an advantage to have as a boar an animal 
“fit for the show ring.’’ The stud breeder must place considerable store on an 
animal’s colour markings for it is very important that colour standards should be 
closely observed. 


Reliability. 

It is certainly an advantage to secure a tried and proved animal, if possible, 
even though the price may be higher. Such a boar would be ready for service 
immediately, and could begin to repay his cost early. This is a matter largely 
dependent on local circumstances and capital. 


Defects to Guard Against. 

Points to be avoided in choosing a boar are an unduly long head, neck, and legs, 
as such a form indicates an animal that will require a large amount of feed te 
produce a pound of increase and he would be of a slow-maturing type. Weakness 
in the legs, pastern, and feet are bad points, indicating weak bone and constitution. 
Coarse, bristly hair with heavy, wrinkly skin is a fault, as also is a coarse heavy 
plate or shield on the shoulders. g 

Effeminacy or coarse masculinity are equally to be avoided. In pigs carrying 
some age, attention might well be given to the teeth, as occasionally ‘‘ broken mouths’? 
are a source of annoyance. The term ‘‘broken mouth’’ is a common one among 
sheep men, indicating animals with broken or overgrown or missing teeth. _ 


a 


If you like the * Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers, To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 


| 
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HAY—STRAW—CHAFF. 


By F. F. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Stock Foods, and 
Fertilisers Investigation Branch. 


Owing to many complaints received from buyers in different parts. 
of the State, it has been necessary to take a series of samples, repre- 
senting material sold at Roma Street or at other centres. A careful 
examination of these samples has been made, with the result that in 
-most cases the buyers’ complaints were fully justified. 


Briefly, the findings were :— 
(1) Excessive weight of battens on bales of hay. 
(2) Exeessive moisture in both hay and chaff, 


(3) Poisonous weed seeds, such as Datwra sp. (Thorn apple), 
Ricinus communis (Castor Oil plant), and in some cases 


leaves of prickly-pear that had been killed by some arsenical 
solution. 


(4) An excessive amount of soil, Bathurst Burr, Noogoora Burr, 
Stagger Weed, Khaki Weed, and other foreign ingredients. 


(5) Bags of mixed chaff and straw chaff, not marked in the 
prescribed form with the letters M.S or 8.C. 


In some cases it was found that material invoiced as HAY, princi- 
pally consisted of straw, of little nutritive value. Some samples of 
so-called lucerne chaff consisted principally of weeds, which evidently 
had been chaffed to hide their identity. 


The attention of producers and dealers is directed to the Stock 
Foods Act, which defines ‘‘Chaff’’ as being hay or straw cut into short 
lengths, and hay as any dried or cured cereal, grass, or legume cut 
before complete ripeness, and from which the grain or seed has not 
been removed; straw being defined as any dried, ripe, or mature cereal, 
grass, or legume from which seed or grain has been removed by any 
process or by any insect or by storm. 


The serious attention of all concerned is therefore directed to 
the following extract from the legislation regulating the sale of hay, 
straw, chaff, grain, or seeds. 


«THE STOCK FOODS ACT OF 1919.”’ 
AN ACT TO REGULATE THE SALE OF STOCK FOODS. 


Nell. 


‘“Sell’’ (with its derivatives) includes barter or exchange, and also 
includes agreeing to sell, or offering or exposing for sale, or having in 
possession for sale, or sending, forwarding, or delivering for or on sale, 
or causing, suffering, or attempting any of such acts or things. 


Stock food. 


“Stock food’’ includes hay, straw, chaff, grain, or seeds, mixed. 
concentrated or prepared stock foods, and by-products. 


7s 2 : = ay 
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Derinitions or Hay, Srraw, CHarr, AND ForEIGn INGREDIENTS. 
Hay. 

‘“‘Hay’’—Any dried or cured cereal, grass, or legume cut before 
complete ripeness and from which grain or seed has not been removed. 
Hay chaff. 

‘‘Hay chaff’’—Chaff consisting only of hay. 


Straw. 


‘“Straw’?—Any dried, ripe, or mature cereal, grass, or legume from 
which seed or grain has been removed by any process or by any Insect 
or by storm. 


Straw chaff. 
‘“Straw chaft’’—Chaff made from straw. 
Chaff. 
‘*Chaff’’—Hay or straw cut into short lengths. 
Foreign ingredients. 
‘‘Foreign ingredients’’ includes— 


(a) Any substance of whatever nature in itself deleterious to the 
life or health of stock; 


(b) Any substance of whatever nature added for the purpose of 
fraudulently increasing the weight of the article sold; and 


(c) All substances prescribed to be foreign ingredients in specified 
stock foods. 


EXTRACT FROM REGULATIONS UNDER THE STOCK FOODS ACT. 


3. The substances set forth in the second column of the Schedule hereunder are 
hereby prescribed to be ‘‘foreign ingredients’’ relative to the stock foods men- 
tioned in the Act or these Regulations. The proportion or amount of such foreign 
ingredients which may be contained in any kind of stock food shall not exceed the 
proportion or amount set forth in the third column of the said Schedule opposite the 
name or deseription of such kind of stock food in the first column of the said 
Schedule. 


SCHEDULE. 
Kind of Stock Food. Substance (Foreign Ingredients). Fropor en onus 
** Stock Foods ”— | Claviceps purpurea (Ergot) or any | None 
Any kind men- substance of whatever character 
tioned in the Act in itself deleterious to the life or 
or these Regula- health of stock; plants, parts of 
tions plants and seeds of Cuscuta spp. 
(Dodder), Datura spp. (Thorn Apple), 
Ricinus communis (Castor Oil 
Plant), Jatropha spp. (Physic Nut), 
Papaver spp. (Poppy) 
JOKUFROY to .. | Tilletia tritice (Bunt), Ustilago spp. | 0-1 per cent. (one- 
(Smut) tenth of one per cent.) 
by weight 
Ditto .. | Any substance of whatever character | None 
added for the purpose of fraudu. 
lently inereasing the weight of the 
stock food 
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SCHEDULE—continued. 


Kind of Stock Food. Substance (Foreign Ingredients). Eagporsion o: A moune 


Hay and chaff .. | Moisture 13 per cent. by weight 


Maize ee .. | Moisture 14 per cent. by weight 
unless the actual 
amount is declared in 
the invoice 


Grains and_ seeds | Moisture 


13 per cent. by weight 
other than maize iY y & 


unless the actual 
amount is declared 
in the invoice 


| 
| 
Grains and _ seeds| Any cultivated grains or seeds other 5 per cent. by weight 


(whether whole or other than the kinds of grains or| unless the amount 
crushed) seeds in question | is declared in the 
invoice 
Ditto .. .. | Weed seeds other than those of a, 1 per cent. by weight 
deleterious character 
Hay ‘, | Any hay other than the kind of hay | 10 per cent. by weight 
named in the invoice _ unless the actual 
' amount is declared in 
the invoice 
Straw co .. | Any straw other than the kind of | 10 per cent. by weight 
straw named in the invoice ' unless the actual 
amount is declared in 
the invoice 
Chaff oe .. | Any chaff other than chaff made, 10 per cent. by weight 


from the kind of hay or straw unless the actual 
named in the invoice | amount is declared in 
the invoice 


| 


Marking on chaff bags. 

7. All packages containing straw chaff or mixed chaff shall be distinctly 
stencilled or marked by the person in possession of the same in letters not less than 
two inches in length— 

(a) In the case of straw chaff, with the letters—S.C. ; 


(b) In the case of mixed chaff, being a mixture of hay chaff and straw chaff in 
any proportion, with the letters—M.S. 


Definitions of lucerne meal and cracked maize. 


‘<Tucerne Meal’’ shall consist of the entire lucerne hay ground, without any 
admixture of straw or other foreign materials. 


‘Cracked Maize’’ shall consist of the whole grain coarsely crushed, and shall 
not be made from low-grade, or spoiled, or mouldy maize. 


Penalty for offences. 
11. Any person who commits a breach of these Regulations shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


BOTANY. 


The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Government 
Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S.:— 


Scrub Boitle Tree. 
J.N.R. (Kileoy) — 


Your specimen is Sterculia discolor, sometimes known as the Serub Bottle Tree. 
In the ‘‘serub’’ it attains the size of a large-boled, soft-wood tree, but in 
cultivation is of a more spreading habit and is very floriferous. ‘The tree 
is propagated from seeds, but I think cuttings are also worth trying. The 
leaf you sent is from a young trec; they change a good deal from this on 
the larger trees. The seed pods you sent contained several good seeds. 


<‘ Tamaran’’—Bald or Swamp Cypress. 
J.G.A. (Southport)— 


Cupania anacardioides is a native tree fairly common about Southport. It is 
sometimes know as ‘‘Tamaran,’’ but for the main part it has no local name. 
It often grows in small coastal serubs, such as Myers’ Ferry and Roe’s 
Camp. Planted, it makes a good shade or street tree for seaside localities. 

Taxodium distichum is the Bald Cypress or Swamp Cypress, a native 
of the warmer parts of the United States. In the swamps of Florida the 
trees produce the well known ‘‘Cypress Knees’’ you may have read about. 
In ordinary soil the knees are absent and in cultivation the tree makes 
quite good growth and is of very distinctive appearance. 

A list of Queensland trees would be rather a lengthy one. Unfor- 
tunately, F. M. Bailey’s little beok on ‘‘Queensland Timbers’’ is out of 
print. The Provisional Forestry Board might have a copy available of 
their Bulletin No. 2, ‘‘ Principal Commercial Timbers of Queensland.’’ 
Ut lists all the trees the timbers of which are cut at the various mills. 


s*«The Wheel of Fire.’’ 
H.J. (Brisbane)— 
The leaves from Mount Mee, sent by you for identification, belong to Steno- 
carpus stnuatus, the ‘‘ Wheel of Fire,’’ one of the most beautiful of onr 
native flowering trees. It belongs to the silky oak family and possesses a 
white wood with a quiet silky oak figure. Sometimes in the adult trees the 
leaves are quite undivided. 


Plants from North Queensland. 
N.P. (Townsville, N.Q.)— 


1. Lyonsia eucalyptifolia, A vine with a variable reputation. 


: It has been 
recorded as a fodder and a poisonous plant. 


2. Atalaya hemiglauca. White Wood. This tree has attracted some notice in 
connection with the ‘‘walk-about’’ trouble, being blamed by one authority 
as the cause. 

3. Pittosporum phillyrwoides. Cattle Bush. 

4. Santalum lanceolatum. Sandalwood (true), 

5. Acacia sentis. 

6 


. Mixed material of Hremophila longifolia (2), Berrigan, and Pittosporum 
phillyreoides. 


Cassia oligophylla. 


. Canthium oletfolium. 
Denhamia obscura. 


— 


Called ‘‘ Wild Orange’’ in parts of North Queensland. 
Capparis lasiantha. Mulpup. Produces an edible fruit. 

. Salsola Kali. Russian Thistle. A ‘‘Roly Poly.’’ 

. Denhamia obscura. A ‘*Wild Orange.’’ 


Sy je 
+ oO 


me 
bo 
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Wild Lime. 
R.W. (Biloela)— 
We have no doubt the plant you refer to is Eremocitrus glauca, commonly known 


as the Wild Lime. It produces small berries about twice the size of a 
pea, largely used for making drinks. 


a The tree grows to a height of about 15 feet, or perhaps more in 
favourable situations. 


2. When ripe? —About November, 
Can the seeds be used for planting ?—Yes, 


How long would it be before full size?—No information on this point, 
but the tree is slow-growing. It fruits, however, before full grown. 
What the plant looks like when 4 to 6 feet high?—A thorny bush, often of 

straggling growth. 


= Se 


Or 


A Nut Grass Enemy. 
R.F.C. (Ayr)— 


Fhe Chief Entomologist, Mr. R. Veitch, advises that the nut grass enemy you 
refer to is a species of moth introduced to Hawaii in recent years. The 
information available regarding its progress in Hawaii does not indicate 
that it has achieved any marked measure of success. Under the cireum- 
stances, Mr. Veitch is of the opinion that it would be unwise to consider 
the importation of this insect until such time as definite proof of its 
beneficial activities is available. Even then, the dangers inseparable from 
the ordinary plant-feeding insect introductions would require very careful 
consideration before any steps could be taken to introduce it to Australia. 


Introduced Grasses in Inland Areas. 


F.P. (Dirranbandi)— 


The Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. Quodling, advises that it is certain that 
the price is probably too high to admit of giving practical effeet to your 
idea of resuscitating natural grass pastures. Something might be done with 
limited quantities of grass seed sown on small netted-in nursery areas for 
the purpose of collecting the resultant seed to gradually bring about a 
better distribution through your paddocks of the better and more favourably 
known varieties. It is not to be expected that country, which has suffered 
to such an extent as yours has, will recover rapidly unless there are fair 
quantities of grass and herbage seeds lying dormant in the soil. If it is 
possible to spell paddocks and allow for reseeding of the grass, the carrying 
capacity of the country will be gradually improved. There are few 
introduced grasses which will stand up to the conditions common to the more 
inland parts of the State. One grass which may give satisfactory results 
is Rhodes grass, the seed of which is procurable from almost any seedsman. 
This grass has the capacity to spread by throwing procumbent stems which, 
under good growing conditions, root from the joints. It is not, however, 
a good winter grass, although once established it will provide a fair 
amount of seed until heavy frosts occur, and will restart into growth 
during the following spring or early summer. If sown in paddocks it can 
be reserved. Three to four lb. of seed per acre would provide a fairly good 
dressing, but for a more even distribution the seed should be mixed with 
damp sawdust merely as a distributing agency. If the surface is naturally 
bare of any vegetation cultivation should not be necessary. Grass seed 
could be sown in the spring. Brush harrows will provide sufficient covering 
for the seed, or if so desired, the ground might be harrowed if such is 
practicable after the sowing of the seed. Any seedsman should be able to 
quote you for Rhodes grass seed, but it would be as well to inquire as to its 
percentage of germination by Departmental test. 


Another method which may be worthy of attention is the sowing down 
of appreciably sized areas in the paddocks with wheat or barley. To eftect 
this little or no cultivation would be required on soil which has been 
subjected to dry conditions. A quick-maturing variety of wheat like 
‘<Fjorence’’ ean be sown up to, say, the first week in August. A. similar 
method could be applied in the case of a summer-growing fodder like 
Soudan grass, and it could be sown any time from September right up to 
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the end of January, providing sufficient rain is experienced. Ordinarily, 
it would require about 6 Ib. of seed per acre when sown thinly in drills 
spaced 14 inches apart. Soudan grass is particularly hardy and will 
provide a lot of grazing for sheep. Being a sorghum it may contain a 
poisonous principle, hydro-cyanic acid, in its young stages, but if sheep are 
put on to feed of this sort when their stomachs are fairly full and gradually 
aceustomed to the change of diet, there should be little danger of loss on 
this account. On parts of the Downs, Soudan grass is used to a considerable 
extent and is grazed off at all stages of growth, but once stock are introduced 
to the pasture it is customary to give them regular access to it. 


Plants from Central Queensland Identified. 


G.F. (Clermont )— 


ACG, 


IX 


A.A. 


BEB: 


BM. 


1. Eragrostis leptostachya. A Love Grass. The Love grasses are, on the 
whole, useful grasses in the mixed native pasture. 


2, Pappophorum nigricans. White Heads. A very common grass in Central 
Queensland of no particular fodder value. 


1. Eriochloa punctata. Early Sprimg Grass or Dairy Crass. 

2. Cynodon tenellus. 

3. Andropogon sericeus. Blue Grass. 

4. Cynodon tenellus. 

5. Arthraxon ciliare. 

6. Cyperus rotundus. Nut Grass. 

. Andropogon sericeus. Blue Grass. 

1. Tritaphis mollis. Purple Heads. 

2, Aristida calycina. A 3-awned or 3-pronged Spear Grass. 

3. Pappophorum nigricans. White Heads. 

1. Crotalaria juncea. A species of ‘‘ Rattlepod.’’ 

2. Adriana acerifolia. Herbaceous shrub, said to be liked by stock. 

3. Phyllanthus simplex. 

4. Cucumis sp. Wild Melon. Fruits required to determine the species. 
5. Ipomeea heterophylla. 

6. Spermacoce sp. 

7. Pimelea  lwematostachya. Often called Native Poppy; reputed 


poisonous, but not usually eaten to any extent. No definite feeding 
tests have been carried out with it. 


S. Wedelia spilanthoides. 


9. Rhynchosia minima. A useful native leguminous fodder. I 
know a common name, 


10. Phaseolus Mungo. Mung Bean. 


do not 


11. Ipomea reptans. Said to be a good fodder; a native vine of the 
Convolvulus or Morning Glory family, allied to the Sweet Potato. 

12. Corchorus trilocularis. 

13. Sida corrugata. 

. Berhaavia diffusa. Tar Vine or Sticky Weed. Reputed good feed. 


1. Pratia erecta. Milkweed. This plant has been suspected of poisoning 
sheep at various times. No definite feeding tests have been carried 


out with it, but it belongs to a dangerous group of plants—the 
Campanulaecer. 


2. Polygala arvensis. 


3. Rhynchosia minima. Both specimens belong to this species. The plant 
is rather a good native leguminous fodder. 


. Enchylena tomentosa. A plant of the salt-bush family—eaten by stock 
in dry times. 


2. Trichinium exaltatum. 


YQ = 
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‘ eee : 
5: Grewal. Cassia occidentalis. Coffee Senna. This plant has been accused of 
poisoning stock, but feeding tests showed to simply act a8 A rari 
As , Senna leaves’’ of commereée, are the product of Sree a cat - 
of Cassia this might have been expected. The plant is a mative of 
ropical America, and only occurs here as a naturalised ‘alien The 
local name ‘* Coffee Senna’? refers to the fact that the S ds hav 
been used to adulterate coffee, Sea 


; : ae 
C. 3. Salsola Kali. One of the plants commonly known in Queensland as 
Roly Poly. It has a wide distribution’ over the sub-tropical and 
warm temperate regions of the globe. In America it popularly goes 
under the name of Russian Thistle, and is regarded as catten a “bad 
weed. It is very common in Queensland; stock seem rather fond of 
the flowering and fruiting tips of the branchlets, and these probabl 
have a fair nutritive value. site Sis ned 


The Indigo Plant. 
A.C. (Yelarbon)— 


rites ti ca, : 7 i d 
es sent is in leaf only, bearing no flowers or pods, but we think it 
belongs to Swainsonia lutcola, a species of ‘‘Indigo.’? This particular 
ace has been proved poisonous by definite feeding tests. Sheep poisoned 

y : * ee a a staring, dull look in the eyes, and keep their necks fixed 

and high. hey become thin and the wool becomes hard and dry looking 
Taken off the Swainsona, however, they often recover, ; 


SITES FOR FARM BUILDINGS—IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 


A very considerable proportion of disease and mortality can be more or less 
directly traced to errors in constructing the buildings in which animals live all or 
part of their time. Although for each kind of animal different considerations carry 
weight, yet there are certain principles common to the proper construction of all 
buildings intended to house stock. Primary considerations are those of site and aspect. 


In selecting the site for stables, cowsheds, and pig and calf pens, some freedom 
of choice is generally offered to the farmer. These structures should not be piaced 
on low-lying swampy ground or on ground liable to be flooded, or they will always be 
damp and probably associated with chills and rheumatism, while the animals, having 
to expend so much of their food in maintaining bodily warmth, will not thrive so 
well as those in drier and better situated buildings. 

Buildings are better on higher land, which can more readily be drained. It is 
also desirable to take into consideration the dryness of the soil. A shallow soil with 
a clay subsoil, for example, is not the most suitable, and alluvial flats and ‘‘made’? 
soils are unsuitable places on which to place buildings for stock. 


This is often important—partly in relation to its effect on the health of stock 
and partly because it affects the comfort, not only of the animals but of those 
working among them. Whenever possible, in most parts of this State, a southerly 
or westerly aspect should be avoided and shelter from the south and west secured. 
Despite the great heat of summer in many parts of the State, more loss is certainly 
oceasioned by the cold of winter, and anything in the housing of stock that tends to 
protect them from southerly and westerly winds is of advantage. Continued exposure 
to cold westerlies when the animals are confined in small pens which prevent them 
exercising themselves will rapidly lower their vitality and disease-resisting power, 
especially in the case of young stock, and will retard their development by foreing 
them to devote so much of their food toward the maintenance of temperature. In like 
manner, the sudden changes of temperature which occur with southerly winds and 
winter storms are liable to produce catarrh and pneumonia in all classes of stock 
exposed to them, particularly when such exposure follows recent shearing or clipping, 
detrucking after a long railway jounrey, sudden release from close confinement in a 
hot atmosphere, or overheating from some other cause, After sudden falls in 
temperature or cold rain, semi-starvation often leads to heavy losses. Penned animals 
have no chance of taking advantage of shelter afforded by the ground and suffer 
accordingly. 

The selection of an easterly, north-easterly, or northerly aspect has the further 
advantage of catching the morning sun in winter and allowing sunlight to enter freely 
into buildings all the year round. The top or a ridge is never a good place for 
housing stock or placing cow-bails; on such a site the buildings are exposed to ail 
the winds that blow. 
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General Notes. 


Australian Dairy Breed—Question of Name. 

Mr. R. S. Maynard, of the Illawarra Milking Shorthorn Society of Australia, 
writes—Breeders of that great Australian breed of dairy cattle known by two 
names, as Illawarra Milking Shorthorn and, until recently, Milking Shorthorn, but 
now Australian Milking Shorthorn, have come together on all except name. What 
shall it be? 


The I.M.S. men say that the breed is an Australian breed, equal to any 
dairy breed in the world; that all Australians should be proud of it, anxious to 
let the world know its origin and how it was evolved by the pioneers of Illawarra 
a century or so ago. They want to give the breed a name which will indicate 
clearly that it is a distinct breed, and they wish the name of Australian Illawarra 
Shorthorn. 


The A.M.S. men, on the other hand, while equally proud of the fact that it 
is a distinct breed, and of its great achievements, want to persist in giving it 
the name of an overseas breed which has never had much of a reputation as a 
dairy breed. They want the name of Australian Milking Shorthorn. 


Now, the contention of the I.M.S. men is that the name of Australian 
Milking Shorthorn is misleading and confusing to breeders in other countries, 
for it means something different to what it appears to mean, that it is derogatory 
to our high producing cattle, bad from a business point of view. 


What advantages do the A.M.S. men think will come to breeders by adopting 
this other breed’s name? This is what has to be considered between now and 
Easter when the conference is to be resumed. Why call the cattle Milking Short- 
horns when it has been agreed between the parties that Milking Shorthorns (or 
Dairy Shorthorns as thy are called in England) shall not be eligible for registration 
in the new Amalgamated Herd Book? Why call them Milking Shorthorns when 
there is hardly a man amongst the advocates of the name who would use a Milking 
Shorthorn bull in his herd if you imported one and gave it to him? 


Why not end all the confusion and argument of the past fifteen or more years, 
now that we have the opportunity of starting afresh, by giving the breed a name 
that will not be confused with any other lesser breed? 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 


_ The following officers of the Sugar Experiment Stations have, in addition to 
their original appointments, been appointed inspectors under and for the purposes 
of the Diseases in Plants Acts:— 


EK. Jarvis, Entomologist; R. W. Mungomery, Assistant Hntomelegist; J. 
H. Buzacott, Assistant to Entomologist; W. A. MeDougall, Cadet 
Student ; Jit Keogh, Chemist in Charge; HE. J. R. Barke, Chemist in 
Charge; G. Wilson, Cadet Student; and A, P. Gibson, Field Assistant. 
Mr. T. E. Tuck, inspector of Slaughterhouses, Coolangatta, has also been appointed 
inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 


Mr. H. J. Cole, greenkeeper of the Yeerongpilly Golf Links has been appointed 
an officer under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 


ae Tike Mining Warden and Police Magistrate, Charters Towers, has been appointed 
overnment representative on the Dalrymple Dingo Board. 


Constable R, Askin, Bedourie, Constable A, MeSween, Marlborough, Mr. H. 
J. Walker, Stock Assistant, and Mr. P. J. Short, Stock Inspector, have been appointed 
inspectors of Slaughterhouses, ‘ 


Mr. J. J. MeLachlan of Annerle 


y, South Brisbane, has been appointed Inspector 
of Poultry. : ’ PI pecto 


NY 6 mm i 7 ) ( 
Joustable T, R. Herman, Jericho, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter- 
houses, AN 


The Officers in Charge of Police of Millmerran and Alma-den have 


Acting Inspectors of Stock. a 


_ Messrs. C. 8. Shaw and E. Bloomer of Redland Bay have been appointed 
Officers under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 


The resignation of Mr. F. Bostock, Assistant Instructor in Pig Raising, has been 
accepted as from 20th January, 1928, as tendered. Mr. Bostock has secured the 


position of Instructor in Pig Raising at the Hawkesbury Yi ral College > 
oc Q g sbury Agricultural College, New 
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The Value of Top-dressing Pastures. 
Excellent results have followed the top-dressing of native grass lands on 
Goonambil Station, near Urana (N.8.W.), and are regarded as proving definitely 
that this method of pasture improvement can be applied profitably to light-carrying 
country in localities of comparatively limited rainfall. Goonambil, the “property of 
Messrs. W. A. Macpherson and Son, lies a few miles south-west of Urana. 'The 
rainfall records at Urana over a period of fifty years average 1,715 points annually. 
At Goonambil the average would be about the same, ad od 
In top-dressing, superphosphate was applied during March, 1926, at the rate 
of 112 Ib. an acre, 1,000 acres of a paddock of 1,700 acres being treated. This 
particular paddock was chosen, as being of a low stock-carrying standard when 
compared with some of the rich black plains on the holding. From March to 
December 1,421 points of rain fell, and from January to May last, inclusive, a 
further 312 points was recorded on the station. Normally this paddock, known as 
the island, was rated as being able to earry one sheep ‘to two acres. After the 
shearing, from September last this 1,700-acre paddock has maintained 2,000 dry 
two-tooth ewes, and from that date to the end of May the total rainfali recorded 
was 834 points. These ewes are now in good order and condition and equal to, 
if not better than, any other stock on the estate. 
The manager (Mr. R. Macpherson) said that the results from the application 
of super. were better than he thought possible. He intended to extend this work 
on the lighter-carrying section of the property. On the other hand, he was of 
the opinion that the heavy-carrying lands on Goonambil, with Merino sheep as 
the primary objective, carried on the average all the feed necessary for such sheep. 
Had he a small holding, and if he were going in for crossbred sheep and fat lambs, 
he would not hesitate systematically to top-dress every acre of his grazing land, 
ivrespective of its natural richness. 


eC EE A a CS I 


Obituary. 


A wide. cirele of friends throughout Queensland will learn with deep 
regret of the death of Mr. John Payne, M.L.A. for Mitchell, and one of 
the pioneers of the Labour movement in Queensland, who passed away 
at a private hospital in Brisbane on 14th January, after a long illness. 

The late Mr. Payne was born in Spring Valley, Goulburn, New 
South Wales, on 9th November, 1860. He was educated at public and 
private schools. Coming to Queensland in 1852, he worked as a shearer 
and general bushworker, and occasionally at mining, until 1885, when 
he started a business as blacksmith and wheelwright at Arrilalah. 
There he remained only one year. After spending about a year at 
Croydon, he resumed shearing, and was engaged on the Flinders, 
Bareoo, and Thompson till 1890. In October, 1891, he started business 
as a blacksmith and wheelwright in Longreach, and this he carried on 
for about four years. He was returned as a Labour member for the 
Mitchell at a by-election in 1905, and represented the Mitchell electorate 
continuously thereafter. On many occasions Mr. Payne was unopposed. 
For over twenty years he was trustee of the Australian Workers’ 
Union branch at Longreach. For some years he had been a member of 
the Public Works Commission and chairman of that body. He possessed 
a wide knowledge of land matters, and any of his speeches on the land 
question in the House were always worthy of attention. His prominent 
association with industrial matters gave him a solid grasp of questions 
pertaining to labour and industry. Of a cheerful and breezy tempera- 
ment, Mr. Payne was a popular figure in the House, and in every sense 
a big Australian. His favourite seat was on the front cross-bench with 
Mr. E. M. Land, M.L.A., another pioneer who has passed the Great 
Divide. Mr. Payne was an ardent worker, and was serupulous in his 
attendance to the requests of his large constituency, which had an area 
of 28,000 square miles. He was a student and deep thinker, and his 
work earned for him widespread affection and appreciation. 


De 
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Sugar Levy. z ote 

Regulations have been approved under the Primary Producers’ pes 
and Marketing Act, to provide for a further levy of one farthing per ton nee 
supplied to sugar mills, for the purpose of augmenting the Canegrowers BS e ee 
Fund. Provision is made, however, for a poll to be taken before the levy _is made, 
and if at least 100 growers of sugar-cane make, in writing, before the 21st February, 
1928, a request for a poll on the subject, a poll will be held. 


Mill Suppliers’ Committees—Appointment of Deputy. 


A further Regulation has been approved under the Primary Producers’ Organisa- 
tion and Marketing Act providing for the appointment of a deputy in the case of 
absence of a member from a meeting of a Sugar Mill Suppliers Committee or 
District Canegrowers’ Executive. In the case of a Mill Suppliers’ Committee, the 
deputy must be a bona fide cane supplier to the particular mill represented by that 
committee, and in the case of a Distriet Canegrowers’ Executive, any other member 
of the Mill Suppliers’ Committee of which the absent member is a member. 


School of Instruction in Pig Raising. 


Arrangements are being made between the Queensland Department of Agriculture 
and Stock and the Department of Public Instruction for a School of Instruction 
in Pig Raising to be conducted at the Queensland Agricultural High School and 
College (Gatton College). The course will cover two weeks, from 25th June to 
Sth July, 1928, inclusive, and will be open to farmers and to young men interested 
in the pig industry, and will be of immense practical value in focussing attention 
on improved methods of breeding, feeding, management, accommodation, and 
marketing of both market and stud pigs. A further announcement will be made 
in our next issue in regard to fees, and to the nature of the various lectures, 
demonstrations, and practical talks, as well as to the evening lectures, cinema, and 
soqial aspect. 


Chilled Meat from Australia. 


The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, informed the Press 
recently that some months ago the Government had arranged to grant $d. per Ib. 
up to £150 on a consignment of beef to be treated by the Perfect Food Process 
Pty., Ltd., prior to shipment, and on the understanding that the profits, if any, 
on the consignment, were to go to the growers of the beef. 


Pursuant to this arrangement, a shipment of 150 hindquarters and _ fifty 
crops of beef were loaded on to the ‘* Port Huon,’’ which left Brisbane on the 
ist September and arrived at Hull on the 19th October. 


The meat was unloaded and distributed at Hull. Sixty hinds and thirty-five 
crops being despatched to the Smithfield Market, London, the remainder being 
retained and sold in the Manchester and Leeds districts. The meat despatched 
to the Smithfield Market was inspected by the Agent-General and others, and 
although the quality was not all that could be desired, it was agreed by those 
interested that the consignment had carried remarkably well, and as chilled 
meat it compared favourably with, although somewhat below, the usual quality 
of Argentine beef. The hindquarters required practically no trimming or wiping 
and were free from mould. The appearance of the crops was almost equally 
good. 


The engineer who had charge of the ‘‘Port Huon’’ consignment is of the 
opinion that the problem of shipping chilled meat from Australia to Great 
Britain has been solved. Assuming this to be so, there are, however, two other 
equally important problems still to be dealt with, namely, (a) regular supplies,. 
and (b) uniform quality. 


The shipping freight for chilled meat is somewhat higher than that demanded 
for frozen consignments, The chilled article, however, will always find a ready 
market whereas the frozen meat frequently remains unsaleable for varying periods. 


The average prices obtained on the whoie shipment were as follow. The 
comparative Argentine prices of that date are also given:— 


Queensland. Argentine. 
Hinds He Pe Fa wo da. permis 53d. per 1b. 
Crops xe 5 Se 73 ood. per lib, 4d. per Ib. 


Had this particular consignment consisted of frozen meat, it is doubtful 
whether it would have been possible to dispose of it promptly upon its being 
placed on the Smithfield market. , 
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The Cow and the Plough, 


If the Australian dairy cow is to have her wants supplied, her owner must 
use the plough to a much greater extent than at present. If he finds that the 
situation can be met by growing a succession of fodder crops there should be 
no great need to conserve fodder as silage; but in times of drought, though 
they may hold out longer than the pastures, the crops, too, may fail, and “it 
is safer to have a reserve. : 

Although some parts of our coastal districts are amongst the very best in 
the world from a dairying point of view, our average yield of milk and butter- 
fat is often low in comparison” with that of other countries, largely owing to the 
‘periods of semi-starvation through which the majority of the cows have to pass 
all too frequently. Because of the geniality of the climate and the abundance of 
succulent pastures in good seasons, insufficient preparation is made for dry spells. 
Some dairy-farmers have found it profiteble to hand-feed their milking-ecows when- 
ever the pastures go off, and when a really dry time comes these men certainly 
score if they have a sufficient reserve to see them through. If it were the 
general practice, and more attention were paid to breeding for high production, 
the average yield of butter-fat per cow could be inereased 50 per cent. in the 
next ten years. The desired change may come about through the multiplication 
of herd-testing societies; for, if the records of the herds were published, the 
owners would see to it that their own particular herds were well looked after 
in the matter of feeding. 


It is rather a reflection on our average dairy cow that Melba XV. of Darbalara 
gave, in the eleventh month of her lactation period, a greater quantity of butter- 
fat than the average cow does in a year. 

The average cow might quite reasonably reply that she was not allowed 
to choose her parents, and that her owner is less generous as to her diet than 
the breeder of the champion mentioned, and less punctilious as to her general 
care. 


Causes of Inferior Cream—Careless Washing of Utensils. 


In a large percentage of the cases where inferior cream is supplied to factories, 
the trouble, when investigated, is found to be caused by faulty methods of washing 
the utensils. Often it is found that warm water only is used for washing purposes, 
and that the separator parts and utensils are left with a greasy surface, which, 
when exposed to the heat of the day, often produces a tallowy smell, and immediately 
affects the cream at the next separation. To remedy this fault all separator parts 
and utensils should be washed in cold or luke-warm water, then again in hot water 
that contains a quantity of washing soca, and finally, they should be rinsed by 
being plunged into a can of boiling water or placed in a vat in which the boiling 
water is poured over them. It is essential that the water be boiling, for not only is 
the germ life then destroyed, but the utensils dry almost immediately, and the 
liability of rust formation is lessened. 


Where the same lot of boiling water is used for several cans in succession, there 
is a very rapid loss in temperature, In an American experiment on this point, when 
6 quarts of water at 210 deg. Fah. was used to scald or rinse four 10-gallon churns 
in succession, the water was found to be only 138 deg. Fah. after the fourth churn. 
In some English experiments, boiling water was carried as quickly as possible from 
an ordinary farm copper to the churns, which were nearly 20 yards away, and records 
of the temperature showed that the water lost from 11 to 17 deg. Fah. during the 
time that it was being carried from the copper to the churns. These instances are 
quoted merely to show how important it is to make certain that the water is at 
boiling point when used—it is not sufficient to know that it was at boiling point some 
little time before being used. 


In quite a number of cases where milking machines are used, trouble is caused 
by insufficient attention being given to cleanliness. Very often it is found that 
the milk rubbers contain on the inside surface a coating of stale, cheesy milk, which 
results in the immediate contamination of the warm fresh milk as it passes through 
the vat at the next milking. Sometimes the trouble is caused by neglect to dis 
mantle the vacuum tank. To avoid trouble with machines they should have pumped 
through them after each milking (1) cold or luke-warm water, (2) hot water to 
which has been added a tablespoonful of caustic soda to every 4 gallons of water, 
and (3) boiling water. After each milking the vacuum tank should be dismantled 
and washed. 

Badly-tinned vessels, such as benzine tins, often result in a metallic flavour 
being imparted to the cream; and the faulty placing of the exhaust outlet from 
the engines, so that fumes come back through the open door or window, are other 
frequent causes of inferior cream, the remedies for which are obvious, 
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Maize Storage—Southern Trials. 


The New South Wales Department of Agriculture has undertaken to try out the 
storage of maize in galvanised iron silos on various State Experiment Farms, 
particularly on the North Coast of that State, where weevil infection does enormous 
damage to the grain. Experiments are also to be conducted in treating seed maize 
with dry copper carbonate to determine the resistance of the grain to weevil 
infestation. 

In indicating this forward move to the Press, Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Director 
of Agriculture in New South Wales, emphasised that the department already had 
proved that maize storage in iron tanks was a safe and payable proposition if 
carried out on the lines that were advocated. As a matter of fact, maize stored 
on Trangie farm in an iron tank had kept sound for a couple of years. The trials 
that will now be made, however, will afford more advice and convincing proof of 
the value of maize storage, especially if undertaken on the North Coast, where the 
bulk of the State’s maize is grown, and where the weevil menace is so troublesome. 


Referring to the fact that maize, when stored in watertight tanks, did not 
become weevil infested, Mr. McDonald said this probably was due to the generation 
of natural gases given off by the maize, and apparently these gases prevented the 
development of the weevils. In the trials to be made, tanks will be filled with 
shelled maize, and the grain will be left undisturbed for two years. 


The economic aspects of maize storage enter very largely imto the questions 
that the trials are intended to demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt. For, if 
the coastal growers can successfully store maize, they will not only protect the 
grain from weevil infection, but they will no longer be forced to sell at unprofitable 
prices. Thus maize storage is a question vital to the progress of the maize-growing 
industry. 


Colic in Horses—Common Causes. 


Perhaps the commonest cause of colic is giving horses food to which they are 
not accustomed. A sound physiological reason exists for not doing this. It has 
been proved that the character of the food influences the quantity and quality 
of the gastrie and pancreatic juices. A definite and constant diet produces juices 
capable of digesting it, but utterly incapable of dealing with sudden changes of 
food. Under proper conditions, no food will cause colic, although some (as for 
example, wheat and barley) are more indigestible than others; but many foods 
will do so if given in excess, or at the wrong time, such as giving lucerne to a 
horse that has been starved for a time. Horses can be made to exist on practically 
any food that is digestible, provided they are gradually accustomed to it; but 
to give a horse a full feed of, say, maize, if he has never had the grain before, 
is to invite digestive troubles that may cause death. Again, grass-fed horses 
suddenly put on to dry feed on being taken on a long journey get colic, owing 
to the sudden change of food. 


If you wish to avoid colic, give food at regular intervals, and see that the 
food is of good quality and of proved dietetic value. Mouldy corn, damaged 
oats, or musty hay, very often produce colic, while proprietary foods of unknown 
composition, and frequently of doubtful feeding value also, often do a great deal 
ot Atel Do not give green forage in an immature, fermented, or over-ripe 
condition, 


Bran mixed with maize is a favourite food, but it is much too laxative for 
a horse in work, and is a frequent cause of an attack of colic. 


Do not give large quantities of bran to a working horse. Bran is a good 
food to maintain the contents of the bowels in a soft condition, and to keep them 
acting, especially during periods of rest; but its nutritive value is practically 
vil owing to all the flour having been extracted from it. 

Do not suddenly alter the amount of food given. It is a common practice 
to have horses fed up for a day or two prior to severe work, and this causes 
much intestinal trouble, such as stomach staggers. 

Never forget that young horses cannot digest as much corn as old ones. 
Horses when rested, even for a day or two, should have their food, especially 
corn, reduced. Failure to do this is the cause of much colic. 


Another common cause of repeated slight attacks of colic, especially with 
working horses on farms, is the dry, rough, coarse, and indigestible nature of 
the herbage found in many paddocks. Too much coarse food prevents digestion by 
reason of its irritative effect on the stomach. A certain amount of bulky fodder 
increases the digestibility of the more concentrated foods, such as oats, but too 
great a quantity of such food greatly weakens the power to digest. 
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Ants in the Beehive. 


‘ Although the little black ant rarely disturbs a colony of bees to any extent it 
is as well to have them removed if they are inside the hive. The ee stionld 
be brushed out, the hive set up on pegs, and a tarred rage wound around each nie 
to prevent their re-entry. For the destruction of these “ants in their nests hen 
on the ground, mix 1 oz. borax and 4 lb. sugar boiled for three minutes in 
sufficient water to produce the consistency of thin honey. Small quantities of 
this mixture can be placed anywhere in the track of the ants and they will 
generally disappear, as it appears to act as a poison to the young. The bees 


sae not take the mixture, owing, it is believed, to its being repellent to their 
aste. : 


Honey-yielding Trees. 


There are considered to be thousands of species of flowering plants which 
are of assistance to the apiarist, but the value of only a proportion of these has 
so far been determined. The following list is taken from the Farmers’ Bulletin 
No, 129 (The Beginner in Bee Culture), issued by the New South Wales Department 
of Agriculture, and contains the names of trees and plants that have been definitely 
proved to be of value to the apiarist :— 

For Inland Districts—Yellow box, white box, red box, red gum, white gum, 
sugar gum, stringybark, apple box, peppermint, and wollybutt, all of which are 
eucalypts. Other useful trees, plants, and scrubs are tree lucerne, black thistle, 
pepper tree, Cootamundra wattle, golden wattle, silver wattle, blackberry, fruit 
trees of all kinds, Cape weed, clover, lucerne, maize, and pumpkin vines. 


For Coastal Districts—Grey ironbark, broadleaf ironbark, grey. gum, spotted 
gum, white gum, fluoded gum, swamp mahogany, red mahogany, bloodwood, and 
tallow wood are the best of the eucalypts. Other trees, plants, and shrubs include 
silky oak, tea-trees, orange trees, clematis, maize, pumpkin vines, clover, black 
thistle, wattles, and dandelion. 


Fodder Trees. 


Some of the best of our fodder trees will grow on a variety of soils and under 
varying conditions. Although a number of them—particularly the kurrajong-—is a 
slow grower, growth may be accelerated somewhat by cultivation, and it will be 
found that any additiona! care given in this direction is amply repaid by the 
production of a bulk of very valuable fodder, amounting to many tons per aere. 
Not only are such trees as the wilga, myall, mulga, and others valuable for the 
fodder they produce, but they are also useful for shade and shelter, although it is 
wise to depend on other trees for shade and shelter, as fodder trees when lopped 
cease to be useful as shelter trees, and this at a time when shade is urgently 
required, i.e., during droughty periods. 

Dry years are so regular in their occurrence in parts of the State that it is 
only common sense to give some attention and care to these trees that nature has so 
thoughtfully provided as a standby when pastures are scanty. — Apart from the 
conservation of existing trees, there is much to be gained by sowing plantations of 
the best fodder trees. The labour involved in starting a plantation is not great, the 
chief items being the preparation of the ground and protection of the young trees 
from stock by a permanent fence. In certain parts where conditions are very 
unfavourable towards tree growth, the failure of planted trees may prove disappoint- 
ing, but in such districts only those species which occur naturally in the surrounding 
country should be planted, together with some species which have proved their 
hardiness. 

Lopping necessitates a certain amount of care and labour, but any trouble taken 
is amply repaid by conserving intact the source of supply for future years. Many 
of the native fodder trees will stand fairly heavy lopping, but the degrees of 
severity varies with different species. Some trees require two or three good leaders 
to be left uncut, whereas other species will stand a general pruning. Cuts should 
be made ag cleanly as possible, in order to prevent undue injury to the tree and the 
subsequent entry of fungus and insect enemies. Lopping can also be made a peed 
of improving the shape of the tree and increasing its future yields of leafy sntiber ial. 

Another point of importance when lopping is to cut from a number of different 
fodder trees at the same time so that the stock will get something in the nature of a 
mixed ration. If fed solely on one species, and where there 1s no succulent feed to be 
had, the animals frequently suffer from constipation and impaction. The eo lerere 
lick is recommended for stock that are being fed on serub: Epsom oe 5 a 
per cent. bonemeal 5 per cent., and the balance Liverpool salt. If available, 
molasses may be added to increase the palatability of the lick. 


’ 
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The Slaughtering Act—Additional Regulation. 


An additional Regulation has been approved under the Slaughtering Act 
providing that, when an inspector is satisfied that any stock is in a diseased 
or moribund condition or that its flesh is unfit for the food of man, he shall 
condemn the same and order the owner to destroy same by such method as the 
inspector may direct. If the owner fails to observe such direction he shall be 
guilty of an offence and the inspector may, at the expense of the owner, do all 
things necessary for the disposal of such stock or flesh, 


Butter Fat and Butter. 


Some dairy farmers who submit their cows for testing experience some little 
difficulty in converting the weight of butter-fat shown on the test sheets into 
commercial butter. In practice it works out that 83 lb. butter-fat is required to 
make 100 lb. commercial butter, and accepting that as a basis it is not a difficult 
problem to work out, mathematically, the amount of commercial butter that can 
be manufactured from any given quantity of butter-fat. It simply means multiplying 
the weight of the butter-fat by 100 and dividing by 83, the resultant figure being 
the weight of commercial butter. 


The simplest method of converting butter-fat into commercial- butter, and 
one that is approximate enough for all general purposes, is to add one-fifth ta 
the butter-fat figure, the result being very near to the exact weight of commercia. 
butter. 


Write to the Under Secretary of the Department for a copy of these commercial 
butter tables if you are interested. 


Cold Storing of Potatoes, 


Down in Sydney a civic commission has been inquiring into the problem of 
cold storing tubers. This is the substance of the Commissioner’s (Mr. W. J. 
Williams, F.C.8S., Manager of the Municipal Cold Stores) report :— 


Cold storage of potatoes must come. This is the definite opinion of Mr. Williams, 
whose advice on cold storage problems was recently sought by the West Australian 
Government. His report shows that his last experiment, when bagged potatoes were 
placed in temperatures of 36, 38, and 40 deg. Fah. for seventeen weeks, was a great 
success. 


The best results, he states, were obtained from tubers taken from the room at 
36 deg., as the loss of moisture was only 3.3 per cent., represented by a loss of 
25 lb. on a total of 743 lb. In this room, the shrinkage of the Factor variety was 
exceptionally small, total weight of 459 lb. losing only 2.8 per cent. in store. The 
average loss on the whole experiment, including Factor, Surprise, Manhattan, Guyra 
Blue, Brownell, Satisfaction, and Dakota Red, was approximately 4 per cent., 
as against 15 per cent. when the potatoes are dry stored for the same period. 


The edibility of the cold stored potatoes, the report adds, was found not to 
have been marred in the slightest. Upon being cut, the potatoes had a good white 
colour. The Surprise variety is considered to be too ‘‘soft’’ for cold storing. The 
experiment confirms, Mr. Williams declares, the fact that potatoes stored for about 
sixteen weeks at a temperature of 36 deg. lose in weight only from 3 to 3.5 per cent. 
weight, equal to about 67 to 78 Ib, on a ton, as against a loss in common storage of 
about 336 1b., or 3 ewt. 


‘‘After forty days,’’ the report states, ‘‘it was found that, though living 
larve and pupe were present, the caterpillars had become torpid and had ceased 
feeding. This proved that the lower temperature had the effect of inhibiting the 
work of the potato moth. A checking effect was also noticed in regard to fusarium 
fungus. An examination, after about two months, showed that the cold had caused 
all the larve to leave the tubers. . . . After about seventeen weeks it was 
discovered that there were no living forms of the potato moth, all stages being 
totally destroyed. The fungus was also found to be inoperative. ’’ : 


The potatoes, when sold after having been in cold store for just over four 
months, were favourably commented upon by the selling agents, who seeured good 
prices. ¥ i 

“There is no difficulty in storing local potatoes, provided the produce is in 
good condition, free from disease, and the conditions of the cold store are complied 
with. There is no reason that the method of keeping by cold storage should not Be 
used in preference to common storage, and become a- universal aid to 


mm producer, 
merchant, and consumer. 
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Surplus Honey Production—Lessons from New Zealand. 


y ne New Zealand Honey Control Board has succeeded in standardising New 
ee and honey, before shipping, to a quality or qualities which were suitable for the 
nglish market, and had made such arrangements that a continuity of supply could. 
be assured, This honey, which is light in colour and of excellent quality, is brought 
over in bulk, is bottled in London, and distributed by a wholesale firm to retailers 


New Zealand honey is only sent on to the London market in a set condition, 


whereas Australian honey is frequently in liquid form, and the tins on landing are 
frequently leaking. The most popular varieties of honey are pale to white in colour, 
though m some quarters (opinions among merchants still vary) the amber-coloured 
product is now preferred. Indeed, one firm which some few years ago asked for 
oe Zealand honey to be as white as possible have now made requests for the amber 
colour. 


New Zealand honey is only distributed through one house, and as far as possible 
the price is fixed, the goodwill attaching to it in consequence of care in preparing 
advertising and other charges. It has a ready sale, and is now recognised as being 
one of the best honeys, if not the best, imported by English merchants. si 


Broom Millet—Trade Requirements. 


The soil, climate, and cultural methods largely determine the quality of the brush 
produced, but even a poor crop can be made attractive to the buyer by harvesting” 
at the correct time, proper curing, careful hackling, honest grading and baling. 

In the manufacture of brooms three classes of brush are required—‘inside,’” 
“‘eower, amd «Shar, 77 


, 


““Tnside’’ millet is used for forming the inside of the broom, and for the best: 
brooms is generally not more than 17 inches long. There is a type of dwarf broom: 
millet, largely used for ‘‘insides’’ and for small brooms in America, which local 
manufacturers say they could do with here, but the yield is small, and it has not 
yet been decided by experiment whether it will be profitable to grow this class of 
millet under any conditions in this country. In the meantime, ‘‘inside’’ millet is. 
generally made up by the manufacturers from some of the poorly developed brush 
of the long White Italian variety, 

“*Cover’’ is the class used for covering the inside and also for forming the 
shoulders of brooms. For the best brooms it should be 17 to 20 inches long. 


‘“Tfurl’’ is the longest brush, ranging from 20 to 25 inches for good brooms. 
The best ‘‘hurl’’ is fine, even, straight fibre, and forms the outside of the broom 
to give it a nice finished appearance. About 12 lb. of brush are required to make am 
ordinary broom, and the three grades are used in about equal proportions. 

The manufacturer and the farmer need to be brought into closer touch, for many 
improvements could be effected by the farmer when he knows the manufacturer’s 
requirements. Some of the most important of these are:— 

(1) Complete removal of the seed. 

(2) Grading out inferior, broken, or badly bent or very coarse brush, 
(3) Uniform length of stem cut with heads. 

(4) Uniform and good colour. 

(5) Regular sized bales, well packed and pressed. 

It is also to be deplored that dishonest practices exist among farmers, such as: 
facing the outsides of bales, filling with inferior material and rubbish, watering 
bales to increase the weight, &¢. Unfortunately, manufacturers have been compelled 
in some instances in the past to import millet from Italy rather than risk the poor 
get-up of the local product, but a noticeable improvement has taken place in recent 
years, though, as the imported article is usually of very good quality, our growers 
should hestir themselves still further in the direction of improving their product for 
market. 

A fairly good market exists at times in New Zealand for locally grown broonr 
millet, but this can only be maintained by a uniform high standard, and good honest 
growers have at times to suffer low prices because of the negligent or dishonest 
farmer in the neighbourhood. 


Grading is a process that farmers seldom practise, the millet being put up into 
bales which are called ‘‘self-working,’’ being composed of all three.grades as well as 
bent and inferior brush. Grading into separate bales on the farm involves much extra 
labour, and the growers contend that the extra price received for the graded article 
is not sufficient to justify the grading. At the same time, a rough grading out of all 
millet which does not come up to the manufacturer’s requirements 1s usually worth: 
while, and is reflected in a sufficiently increased price to justify the practice. 
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Marketing Millet Broom Brush. 

The brush is prepared for market by the removal of the seed, a hackling 
machine being used for this purpose. This machine consists of a roller studded 
with small narrow iron spikes mounted in a drum, which is turned rapidly either 
by hand or power. The brush is not fed into the machine, but it is held in small 
handfuls in such a manner that the upper portion of the brush contaiming the 
seed comes in contact with the roller, which strips the seed off cleanly. 


Many farmers make their own hacklers, and they answer the purpose quite 
well for small crops at any rate. However, there are firms which will supply 
these machines for a small figure. 


After hackling, the brush should be packed back in deep layers on the 
shelves where it had been drying prior to hackling, Curing will then continue 
until baling time. Keep all the butts level so as to facilitate handling when 
baling. 


Grading is a practice that farmers do not practice enough, the millet being 
put up into bales which are called ‘‘self-working,’’ being composed of all grades— 
‘Cinsides,’’? ‘‘covers,’? and ‘‘hurl,’’ as well as bent and inferior brush. The 
extra prices obtained for graded brush, or at least for brush that is free from 
rubbish, makes the work well worth while. 


A lucerne or hay press can be adapted for baling broom millet. The best 
type is a box press (resembling a wool press), which keeps the butts even, The 
brush is packed with the butts outward and the heads overlapping in the centre. 
A good pressure is desirable to reduce the bulk for the saving of freight on rail. 
Battens are placed on the top and bottom of the bales, being secured by four 
to six strands of stout wire. A convenient size of bale is about 46 x 30 x 24 
inches, weighing about 300 Ib. 


Millet Cultivation. 

So much stress is often laid on the importance of the early preparation of 
the soil prior to the sowing of broom millet, that the after-cultivation of the 
growing crop is sometimes neglected. A high yield of good quality broom millet 
is almost impossible unless the winter rainfall has been conserved in the soil, 
weeds destroyed, and the seed bed made firm by careful, early cultivation. 
Important as is this aspect of broom millet growing, it is no more important than 
atter-cultivation, which has as its main object, not only the conservation of 
moisture and the keeping down of weeds, but the maintenance of warmth in the 
soil in order that the crop might be kept moving. 


If heavy rain falls shortly after sowing, the germination will be affected, owing 
to the formation of a heavy crust on the surface, and the field may require 
replanting, especially if the seed has been sown in furrows. If sown on the 
flat, ght he&rrows can be run over the land to break the crust. Jf done im 
furrows, this harrewine might cover the seed too deeply. 


Owing to the slow growth which broom millet makes, especially if sown early 
in spring, harrowing is one of the most important operations in the cultivation 
of the crop, as it has the effect of warming the ground and inducing faster 
growth. Tle crop may be harrowed till it is six or eight inches high, and this 
should be done during the warmth of the day when the plants are supple. 


The first coltivation is best given with a narrow tine cultivator, working as 
close to the rows as possible to get rid of the young weeds. It is usually found 
necessary to go twice up the rows with this first cultivation, and it is required 
to he done cared ally to evoid injury to the young plants. The cultivation should 
be continued until the crep is about half grown, and should be shallower with 
each succeeding cultivation to avoid damage to the roots. A donbie-row cultivator 
should be used for the later cultivation on larger areas. The amount of evltivetion 
necessary is determined largely by the rainfall, and the growth of weeds. Keeping 
down the weeds is the most important object of cultivation. 


“Don’t Argue.’’ 


HLow foolish it is to try and eure by argument what time will cure so completely 
and so gently if left to itself. As IT get older, the anxiety to prove myself right if 
ene Ce im Se . =e keh “ : 5 we See 
ip quarrel dies out. I hold my time, and time vindieates me, if it is possible to 

vindicate me, or convicts me if I am wrong.—Mark Rutherford’s ‘‘ Deliverance. ?’ 
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Wheat and Sheep—and Oats : Experiences of Southern Farmers. 


Progressive wheat farmers hav ite ; : : 

as ee Me wheat farmers haye long ago learned the value of a flock of sheep, 
‘ches ae only ae the stubble and the weed growth on the fallows to account, 
out which are als Ipful in compacting » soil, ¢ f : 
a 4 : a Ee eee im compacting the soil, and can be used for the purpose 
a checking’ a too- orward crop. The past dry season in the north-western wheat 
Cistricts introduced still a further problem for solution. When the feed failed the 
farmer had to decide between feeding off his wheat crop and thus greatly reducing 
the ultimate yield, or letting the sheep die. Generally the choice was in favour of 
feeding off to sheep, and to the detriment of the wheat crops. 


__ These facts should turin farmers to the question—‘‘Ts there any other crop that 
-will provide the same or more grazing, and will enable the wheat to be harvested to 
the best advantage?’’ To that question the Department of Agriculture has an 
answer—it is the one word, ‘‘Oats.’’? Oats are a better crop for feeding off because 
they give a greater bulk of feed of better quality. And experience is beginning to 
confirm this with many farmers in the Gunnedah section. . ‘ 


Messrs. Wood Bros., of Curlewis, for instance, had 30 acres of Mulga this year, 
on which they fed 400 ewes for one month and also ran twenty-three horses at 
intervals; the stock were removed for five weeks, and were then turned on again, 
and the large stock have been there intermittently ever since; early in October, 
following rain during the last week in September, there was again a nice shoot. Mr, 
J. Cavanagh had a series of experiment plots with this cereal, which had been 
sown at the rate of 1 bushel per acre on 22nd April after a short fallow. The 
plots were fed off twice and rolled between, and early in October they presented a 
most attractive appearance. Puddah was the earliest variety of all, but Myall and 
Mulga were not far behind, and Guyra was still green enough to promise good 
development. Messrs. Stanger Bros. pointed out a pure-seed plot of about 3 acres 
of Mulga on which they shepherded seventy sheep per acre for one week in June, 
and a little later the same sheep again for two days; yet a yield of 9 to 10 bags of 
grain was expected at the time of the mspection. Not far away the same farmers 
had 22 acres of the same variety. on which they lamhed 120 ewes, grazing them 
over it for some six weeks, and also ran twenty head of draughts every night, four 
milking cows, and nine poddies. In October the large stock were still on this crop, 
which had been well worth sowing for its grazing alone. 

“*T’d always have a bit of oats now, especially for feeding off for sheep,’’ said 
Mr. C. Boyer, on whose farm at Wynella oat variety trials were grown this year. 
Belar, Mulga, and Gidgee in that order were the best-looking at this centre, but 
the crop has made an impression upon him as feed that he will not forget. 


Farmers, particularly those who had to sacrifice their wheat crops this year, 
should need little urging to convince them of the profitableness of sowimg a few 
aeres of oats ahead of their wheat next year. Even on the low rainfall of the past 
season it provided weeks of grazing for both sheep and larger stock, at a minimum 
of cost, and in greater abundance than a wheat crop.—aA. and P. Notes, N.S.W. 


Dep. Ag. 


The Need for Care in Handling Fat Lambs. 


The New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board draws attention in its annual report 
for the year 1926-27 to the losses that result from the careless handling of fat 
lambs in transit. ‘‘It may not be generally known,’’ reads the report, ‘‘that a great 
many lambs graded second class are put into this grade on account of bruising ; 
and from investigations made by officials of the board it has been found that a 
good deal of this bruising has been caused by pulling the lambs by the wool, particu: 
larly in trucking. The loss that takes place from this cause should be a matter of 
concern to every farmer. As an illustration of the damage that takes place in this 
direction it may be noted that in a report received from one of the Board’s graders 
he mentions that in a lot of lambs inspected at a freezing works, he counted 101 
second class, forty-three of whieh would have gone into the prime’ grades but for 
the bruising, whilst a number of second-quality lambs were also bruised, and out of 


ten rejections, seven were on account of bruising.’ 


Confirming the correctness of this statement, the Government Sheep’ and Wool 
Expert (N.Z.) states that not only by pulling the lambs by the wool is damage 
done, but if lambs are caught by the hind legs—a very common practice—there is 


chance of one of the joints being wrenched and a swollen and bruised leg is 
time enough to assume normal condition before 


The proper way to catch a lamb is around the 


a big 
often the result, which may not have 
the lamb is offered in the market. 
body just behind the shoulders. 
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Beeswax—Melt the Damaged Comts. 


The market for best quality beeswax is almost invariably good, yet there 18 
much waste of this valuable product in many localities because apiarists neglect to 
melt up unsatisfactory or damaged combs; or, if the melting is undertaken, it is 
not carried out properly, and the result is a poor quality wax for which there is very 
little demand. Moreover, the careless beekeeper often spreads disease to a neigh- 
bouring apiary by leaving about old damaged combs, frequently allowing combs 
attacked by wax moths to go to waste, and afterwards purchasing foundation comb 
at a high price. In seasons after drought more care than usual is necessary to keep 
the apiary free from disease. The Department of Agriculture points out that 1nder 
the Apiaries Act the wax moth is a proclaimed pest, and with infested combs on 
hand apiarists are sure to meet trouble when the imspector ealls. 


The natural colour of beeswax is yellow, but by bleaching it can be lightened 
in colour even to pure white. Wax can be bleached by moulding it into thin sheets 
and exposing these in the sunlight. Dark colour in wax may result if rusted iron 
or galvanised vessels are used for melting. 


Melting the Wax—Where a patent cappings reducer is used, the wax is melted 
and separated from the honey as the work of uncapping the honey proceeds. In 
this ease, where the blocks of wax so produced are cool, they should be put through 
a refining process before being sent to the market. Where no cappings reducer is 
used, a wax extractor is useful for melting the wax from the strained cappings. 


Melting the combs is considerably more difficult than the treatment of cappings, 
but it pays to make a good job of it. For the ordinary apiarist, or where only 
a small number of combs have to be melted annually, the only plant required would 
be a few kerosene-tin buckets and a small wax press. A fair-sized vat with a tap 
or gate at the bottom is also desirable. A good supply of water should be available; 
clean, fresh water of any description will do provided it is not mineralised. 


Stand the kerosene tims on bricks built up about a foot so that a fire can be 
built under the tins; then a little more than half-fill the tins with water and proceed 
to heat. Put in the tin sufficient comb to make a free mush, and allow this to stand 
at about boiling point, stirring occasionally until melted up; then pour a quantity 
into the press, which has previously been kept warm and which contains a straining 
cloth, Small quantities of the melted mass, with a fair supply of hot water, give 
the best results. When a sufficient quantity is in the press, fold the straining cloth 
neatly over and apply the screw pressure gradually. 


After apply the first pressure and allowing to stand for a time, ease the screw 
sufficiently to allow the hot water to get over the slum gum; then apply the pressure 
again, leave the hard pressure on for a few minutes, and tip the press forward, 
draining the water and wax into a bucket, which is then emptied into the vat. The 
slum ae is removed from the press and the remaining quantities of melted comb 
treated. 


When the melted comb from the tins on the fire has been treated, the hot water 
can be drained from the vat into the melting tins again, and a start made with a 
fresh lot of comb. After completion of the day’s work the wax ean be drained from 
the vat into the moulds, which should be placed in warm water and covered to allow 
the necessary slow cooling. To obtain a high-grade wax, the blocks of wax from 
the moulds, when cool, should be cleaned at the bottom and then properly refined, 


How to Refine Beeswax.—aA fair-sized tinned vessel is quarter filled with water 
and the blocks of wax, which have previously undergone the treatment already 
described, are added. The vessel is then heated, and the wax melted slowly but 
thoroughly, the fire withdrawn, and the wax allowed to stand (well covered) in a 
warm room for a few hours. It is then drained off from the top into suitable moulds 
until the underlying impure matter is reached. The moulds should have flanged 
sides previously smeared with glycerine, and when containing the wax should be 
placed in warm water to ensure slow cooling. When properly “cooled off the wax is 
removed from the moulds and any adhering impurity scraped off. ok; 


To expedite the work of cleaning wax from utensils, kerosene will be found of 
service where its use is practicable. 


Persons have sometimes tried to sell adulterated wa 
tallow or paraffin—but since the adulterated article is 
Specific gravity test, and generally results in a loss to the 
tion is carried on nowadays, 


X—usually a mixture of 
easily deteeted under the 
seller, very little adultera- 
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Good Use for Old Iron Tank. 


An effective orchard burner can be made so cheaply that it is rather surprising 
that so few fruitgrowers are using them to dispose of prunings, fallen fruit, be. 
tn Victoria some enterprising foundries manufacture orchard burners, but there is 
really no necessity to go to the expense of purchasing one of these handy devices 
it being a comparatively simple matter to construct one. A discarded square iron tank 
answers the purpose readily, and much of the material for the under-carriage can often 
be recovered from the farm serap heap. The advantages of having an orchard 
burner are many. Burning the prunings, fallen fruit, and other rubbish that 
accumulates in the orchard, is quicker and cheaper than carting them away. The 
danger of spreading disease throughout the orchard is minimised by the destruction 
of all this rubbish, while the ashes, which contain, among other things potash and 
lime, can be returned to the soil. o 


Lucerne Seed. 


Test for Purity before Sowing—The wise farmer never takes for granted the 
quality of lucerne seed. It pays to test all seed for purity and vitality before sowing. 
The tests are simple, and are carried out as foliows:— 


_ esting for Germination.—Take a piece of blotting-paper about 6 by 8 inches in 
size, fold across the middle and place on an ordinary dinner plate; moisten the 
blotting-paper with water, and spread 100 seeds evenly over one-half of the paper; 
turn the top flat down, and invert another dinner plate over the lower one so as to 
serve as a cover. The plates should then be set in a warm place, where the temperature 
can be approximately maintained at about 80 degrees Fahr, The blotting-paper must 
not be allowed to become dry, and every twenty-four hours the germinated seeds 
should be removed’ and the number recorded. There should not be less than 85 
germinable seeds in every 100. 


Testing for Purity—Take a given weight, say 1 oz., of the seed; spread it out 
on a sheet of white paper and pick out all impurities. These may consist of sand, 
dirt, vegetable matter (small twigs of the plant, for instance), mouse dung, weed 
seeds, or insect remains. These should be carefully weighed, and the proportion in 
the sample computed. Lucerne seed should not contain more than 1 per cent. by 
weight of impurities and weed seeds, with no dodder or harmful weed seeds present— 
i.e., it should have a purity standard of 99 per cent. 


The weighing can be done with very little trouble. If the individual cannot 
manage it, no doubt the local chemist would oblige, the simplest weights to use being 
avoirdupois—4374 grains to 1 oz., or 7,000 to the lb. The calculations are then 
easily made, 

Tf it is found that seeds of noxious weeds exist (more especially dodder), the 
bulk should be sifted, using a mesh that will retain the lucerne whilst allowing the 
dodder and other small things to pass through. Broken and small seed may pass 
through also, but this will be no loss. 


Other Points in Selecting Seed.—In addition to testing up to the standards of 
purity and germination mentioned, good lucerne seed should be sound, mature, plump, 
bright, well saved, and reasonably even in size. A further point to remember is that 
lucerne seed of local strains gives better results than the imported seed. This locally 
grown seed is generally sold by seedsmen and growers under the names of the districts 
in whieh it is produced, such as Hunter River, Tamworth, Mudgee, &e. 


Dodder.—In selecting lucerne seed special precautions should be taken to see that 
it contains no dodder seed. Dodder is the greatest enemy of lucerne, the young 
_dodder plants attaching themselves to the lucerne seedlings. As soon as the thread- 
like vine is firmly attached to the lucerne plant, the stem connecting it with the 
ground withers away, and the dodder draws its sustenance from the lucerne by means 
of tiny suckers, which enter the tissues of the host plant. The dodder flowers are a 
beautiful golden colour. As the parasite develops, the tangled masses in which it 
occurs have the appearance of ringworms, working from the centre outwards. 


On no account should dodder be sown with the lucerne seed. Fortunately the 
removal of seeds of dodder is a simple process, as they are much smaller in size 
than lucerne seeds, and can be removed by screening through a mesh sufficiently 
close to retain healthy lucerne seed, whilst allowing the dodder to pass through, 
If dodder appears in a lucerne paddock it should never be allowed to seed, but the 
affected growth should be removed as soon as possible. The plants should be chipped 
to the crowns, or straw should be carted on to the patches and burned. The patches 
should be mown and treated before the general crop is cut, as otherwise the parasite 
may be distributed throughout the field by the machinery. Burning is the safest 
remedy, and will not injure the lucerne plants.—‘‘A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Dept. Agr. 
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The Spiritual Values. 

“Never before has there been such an overwhelming demonstration, in every 
sphere of life, of the hopeless futility of any system of civilisation which is based 
upon the rejection, or the but qualified acceptance, of the spiritual values upon which 
human wellbeing depends. The insolence ot every such system has been visited by a 
judgment which will serve as a warning to all succeeding generations. The incompe- 
tence of all efforts to rebuild the shattered fabric of the world upon any other than 
the best spiritual foundations is being exhibited daily in every province of human 
life. Never before has there been such an opportunity, created both by the conscious 
helplessness and by the truer vision of mankind, for advancing to the acceptance of 
higher ideals and for a concerted attempt to apply them in all directions to the 
problem and task of human progress. ’’—Dr. Scorr LipGerr. 


The Citrus Harvest—Wisdom of Early Preparation. 


Growers are advised to plan well ahead for their citrus harvest. If not already 
done, the picking boxes should be thoroughly overhauled and cleansed, and any ioose 
boards on the cases should be securely fastened and protruding nails removed. To 
secure the best results it is necessary to keep the skin of the orange in a sound 
condition—free from abrasions or punctures. 


When sizing machines are used they should be thoroughly examined and any 
necessary adjustments made. The advent of sizing machines has done much to assist 
the grower, and those growers who haye not yet installed a sizing machine in their 
packing shed should do so as soon as possible. Hland-sizing is a slow, costly, and 
not altogether an accurate way of carrying out the work. Sizing by machine is far 
more accurate, considerably quicker, and much more economical. 


Though citrus fruits do not show injury from bruises for some time after picking, 
in reality the oil cells of the skin are very easily damaged, and it is through such 
injuries to the skin that decay germs, such as those c2using blue mould, make their 
entrance; hence great care is necessary when picking and packing for market. 
Gloves should be worn or the finger-nails kept extremely short, and the fruit should 
be picked or clipped with the button adhering but no length of stalk that will come 
into contact with and puncture other fruit. The fruit should be placed right into 
the picking receptacle, and not dropped in from the top, and the same care should be 
exercised in all subsequent handling between picking and packing. 

The grower should make arrangements now to secure sufficient case-lining paper 
to be used in the packing of his fruit. Though paper-lining, by checking the cireula- 
tion of air in the case, may tend to produce conditions favourable for the development 
of blue mould, the rough timber of the unlined case injures the skin and allows 
infection by the disease, so that lining-paper is an advantage when packing citrus 
fruits, unless the inside of the eases are planed, as is done in some other countries. 


Feeding Fowls, Wet or Dry Mash—Which ? 


Many suecesses have been obtained with both the wet and dry mash systems of 
feeding, but according to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture neither 
experiment nor observation has shown dry mash to be the equal of wet mash either 
for growing chickens or for egg production. On the other hand, it is recognised that 
there may be circumstances which would justify the adoption of dry mash feeding. 
Indeed, where the attendant is not a skilful feeder, dry mash might be his salvation 
because of the fact that it is not sufficiently appetising to induee the birds to eat 
to repletion. Wet mash is much more palatable, 


Ration Formula.—The following mash can be used either dry or wet:—Pollard 
60 Ib., bran 20 1b., lucerne meal 15 1b., and M.I.B. meat meal 5 Ib. This formula 
will make 100 1b. of morning mash. Bran is of approximately the same food value as 
lucerne meal, and can be used instead of the latter, but then lucerne meal gives 
variety to the ration. In lieu of M.I.B. meat meal, 5 to 7 Ib. Compo. meal can be 
used if desired. While the mixture given above may be regarded as a standard, it 
is advisable to reduce the meat meal somewhat for breeding hens, while for laying 
stock 1 or 2 lb. more to every 100 Ib, of mash is permissible, — : 


When the mash is mixed wet, 22 oz. of common salt should be dissolved in the 
liquid with which the mash is mixed. If the mixture is used dry, it should be fed in 
hoppers, and only half the amount of salt used, while great care should be taken to 
see that it is thoroughly mixed right throughout the ration. Oil eake might be used 
sparingly in mashes, say, up to from 2 to 5 per cent. Any change of this nature 
should be brought about gradually. 


Quantity to i eed.— The evening ration of grain consists of two-thirds wheat and 
one-third crushed maize. If desired, the maize may be increased go that it represents 
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half or more of the ration. Good plump oats or barley, free from awn, might be 
CG 4 = x * 2 vd d DS 
substituted for a portion of the wheat. 


In practice, 100 Ib. wet mash will feed approximately 800 laying hens, but this 
is not definite enough to be relied upon always. It is better to feed all the birds will 
eat. If they eat too much, feed less until it is noticed they are keen for their food 
at the regular feeding hour. Of dry mash the adult birds will not eat too much and 
hee chickens will not eat enough. Hence the advice to feed only wet mash to the 
atter. 


Greenstuff and Shell Grit—Sueeulent green feed, chaffed up for preference, 
should be given daily, preferably at midday. If a little pollard is mixed with ii, and 
it is wet, the green stuff is eaten up more readily. Among the best crops to use are 
lucerne, Bokhara clover, barley, rape, chou moullier, thousand-headed kale, and green 
maize while young and tender, This range of green crops will provide feed through- 
cut the whole year. Chaffed up green lucerne, clover, or barley may take the place 
of as much as one-third of the entire bulk of ingredients of the morning mash, 


The importance of a plentiful supply of seashell grit should not be overlooked. 
Oyster shell is a good substitute, but is rather soft in itself. The best material for 
this purpose is a mixture of two-thirds sea or beach shell to one of oyster shell, 
crushed to a size that it can be eaten. Although the primary purpose of supplying 
this material is to furnish lime for shell-making purposes, poultry farmers are warned 
that burnt me is injurious to poultry when eaten; nor will it in any form take the 
place of shell grit, 


AUTOMATIC GATE. 


The following illustration and description from an American paper gives 
details of construction of an automatic gate in use in the States where ranching 
operations are carried on. The idea is that the car pushes open the gate, there 
being no need for the driver to dismount for the purpose. The twist, imparted to 
the suspension chains, causes the gate to swing back to the closed position 
when the car has passed through. 

Two pipes, 4 inches in diameter, and extending 16 feet above the ground, are 
set at the ends of the opening, in line with the fence. A third pipe, usually 
6 inches in diameter, is also set vertically midway between them. These three 


pipes are connected by a length of 2 inches by § inches timber, from which chains 
are attached with links crossing at the centre post, then down to each side of the 
gate, as shown. When the front bumper of the car strikes one side of the gate, 
it is swung open. The chains wrap about the centre pipe, causing the gate to lift. 
But when the car has passed, the gate swings back into place. The gate is attached 
to the centre post with U-bolt so that it will turn freely. The larger the centre 
pipe is the harder the gate will be to open and the quicker it will close. 


‘ 
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The Yome and the Garden. 


THE CARE OF THE BABY. 


Far more babies die during the hot months than during the cool season. Let 
no one blame the Queensland climate for this. Babies thrive and keep healthy im hot 
weather when proper care is taken. With a little knowledge of infant management 
all our unnecessary summer mortality might be prevented. During het weather the 
baby should not be overclothed. He should have plenty of fresh air day and night, 
but should be shaded from the direct rays of the sun when he is out of doors, us he 
ought to be every day. During hot weather he is more thirsty and should be given a 
drink of water whenever he wants it. As he uses very little body fuel to keep up 
his body temperature, he needs rather less food, and is not so hungry as in cold 
weather. Any excess of food is more likely to upset him, and if the hot weather 
comes suddenly it is wise to cut down the quantity or strength of his food slightly, 
but he should have ag much as he needs. Food that agreed with him before may 
upset him now, and advances in diet should be made cautiously. It is Wise to wean 
babies in the cool months rather than in the hot months, though this is not always 
possible, 


Last year the infantile mortality of Queensland rose from 45.4 per 1,000 to 
50.4 per 1,000, or, to state the truth more simply, there were 100 more deaths during 
the first year of life. Every one of these hundred babies were needlessly sacrificed. 
Every summer we have outbreaks of dysentery amongst our babies, no years are free 
from them, but last year the epidemics were worse than usual. Dysentery is an 
entirely preventable disease. It is characterised by loose motions, containing blood 
and slime, often passed with much strainiug. There is rapid wasting and there may 
be high fever and great prostration. In many cases death ensues. It is sometimes 
called gastro-enteritis or summer diarrhea, but its right name is dysentery. It is 
caused by dysentery bacilli, which are contained in the motions passed. Dysentery 
bacilli during epidemics are found also in the motions of many people who are only 
shghtly indisposed or perhaps not ill at all. They may be conveyed by the mother’s 
hands from the baby’s napkins to the food of other children. From one heuse to 
another they are conveyed by flies which visit the closet-pans and infect the babies’ 
food or the teats of their bottles or their dummies. Dysentery epidemics occur during 
the fly season. 


The best preventive of dysentery is breast feeding. Flies cannot convey dysentery 
to the food of a breast-fed baby, but they are very fond of settling on the baby’s 
dummy. The present fashion of using dummies and pinning them outside babies’ 
frocks is a direct invitation to disease. It is exposing healthy babies to a serious 
risk of death. If a mother wishes to keep her baby safe from this dread disease she 
will put its dummy, if it has one, into the kitchen fire. If the baby is bottle-fed, she 
will take the utmost care to protect its food, its bottles, and teats, after scalding them, 
from flies. The lives of Queensland babies depend on the care taken by Queensland 
mothers. Are we to have 100 unnecessary babies’ deaths this year?—Dr, A. TuRNER, 
Director of Infant Welfare. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 


The soil for the seed-bed or sced-box is prepared by mixine oevood earde 
with sand. Such a soil holds moisture well, Aine the yore ange eee onan 
of pushing their way to the surface, and encourages a large root development Too 
rich a soil in the seed-bed or seed-box has a tendency to produce long spindly plants 
while if the soil sets hard it is quite unsuitable for its purpose, and where the aera 
loam used in the mixture gives it such an inclination more sand should be need 


_ The seed-box need not be more than 4 to 6 inches deep. It is important that 
drainage be allowed for, and although the chances of successful seed-raising are 
very remote without good drainage, the provision is one which beginners often See 
to make. Unless the bottom boards of the box are divided by a well-defined space, it 
will be necessary either to replace them by narrower ones or to bore holes if ‘hen 
with an auger, so that the water may have an easy get-away. Small openings between 
the bottom boards are of little use, as the swelling of the timber after watering 
may make the box practically watertight. The bottom of the seed-box should be 
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spread with a layer of pieces of broken pots or small stones. Over this should be 
placed (if available) a layer of leaf mould, and finally the sandy loam mixture in 
which the seed is to be sown. The surface should be pressed down with a piece of 
board before sowings are made. 


; To sow small seeds, whether in boxes or in the garden bed, make very shallow 
drills—just sight depressions—across the surface of the soil and sprinkle the seed 
evenly along them, For light seeding the seed should be picked up between the finger 
and thumb and dropped with a slow rubbing movement. After sowing, shake a 
little prepared soil over the surface and again press down lightly with a block of wood. 


The watering of the seed-box or seed-bed must at all times be carried out with 
are, so that the flattening of the plants and the washing of the soil from their roots 
may be prevented. The boxes should be on a level, so that the effects of watering 
may be uniform. Unless the rose of the watering-can is an extremely fine one, it is 
preferable to immerse the boxes in water in a suitable receptacle in which the Water 
is deep enough to percolate upwards to the surface of the soil, but not so deep that 
water will lie actually on the surface of the soil. If the original seeding has been 
too thick the young plants should be thinned out or pricked off into other boxes. 
Pricking out into a second set of boxes or a seed-bed has the effect of producing 
well-rooted, stocky plants which can be transplanted untimately into the open with 
the least risk of failure. The young seedlings should not be pricked out until they 
have thrown out their third leaf. 


THE PLANTING AND CARE OF HEDGES. 


When properly planted and kept in good order, a hedge is a great shelter 
and a lasting ornament to any place, and will add considerably to the value of 
a property. 

It is advisable in this State to plant hedges on the level ground, on account 
of the long spells of dry weather and the hot winds which prevail during the 
summer, Where the ground is swampy, however, it is necessary to form a bank 
or what is generally called a turf wall, two or three feet above the ground level, 
tapering on both sides, and about two feet broad on top. A line is run along 
the centre of the bank, and a little trench cut out, and the rooted cuttings are 
planted against the back of the trench, where the line is set. Where the turf 
has been removed to form the bank will now act as a drain, 


The trench should be about 18 inches wide and a good spade deep. Some 
manure should be put in the bottom, and covered with a light layer of soil, and 
the plants placed up against the straight solid wall. The roots are covered with 
a little soil and well watered, and the trench filled up with the remainder of the 
soil. When-this is done it is advisable to look along the row of plants to see if 
any are out of place. When the plants are made firm, cut them each to six or 
eight inches from the ground, and dig the ground for about three feet on each 
side of the hedge. 


Hedges that are exposed to cattle must be fenced as soon as planted, either 
with a temporary stake and bush hedge, with hurdles, or with a light post and 
wire fence for four or five years, till the hedge grows up, care being taken not 
to place the fence too close to the hedge. The hedge must also be duly weeded 
while young, especially during the first two years. 


In order to preserve hedges in proper form, they must be clipped on the sides 


and tops at least once a year, and, if possible, oftener. The best time for the 
first cut is midsummer, with the second cut in April or May. The shoots should 
always be cut the same season while in leaf, and before they become hard. 


The work may thus be performed more expeditiously and with greater exactness, 
as the cutting should be as even as a wall on the sides, and the top as straight 
as a line. After the hedge is formed to its proper width, the growth should be 
cut as nearly as possible to that of the former cut, particularly on the sides. It 
should never be allowed to grow more than a foot or 18 inches wide, or too 


much on the top. 
When the cutting cannot be carried 


clipping should not be performed until the 
for if cut sooner it will shoot again, and appe 


as if it had not been touched. 
High hedges are very troublesome and expensive to keep in proper order. 


’ 


out more than once in the year, the 
end of April or May in this State, 
ar almost as rough all the winter 
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BUDDING FRUIT TREES—NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


Following the rains in December and January, the sap should be running freely, 
and the present month is likely to be most suitable for budding both old trees and 
nursery stock. Old trees which were cut back at the end of the winter with a view to 
being worked in the summer should by this time have made quite sufiicient macure 
young shoots to bud into. It is by far the best policy to work many more of these 
young shoots than will be required for the ultimate formation of the new tree, as there 
+s likely to be some loss from heavy winds and other causes. Moreover, the leat 
surface of the tree is very much reduced by the cutting back in the winter, and it 
is to the benefit of the tree to allow as much new foliage to grow as possible. The 
development of shoots from several points round thick stumps keeps the bark healthy 
all round, whereas if only a few shoots spring from one side the bark often dies 
away on the other side. The thinning out of superfiuous shoots can be spread over 
several years. 


There are three seasons—spring, summer, and autumm—when budding ean be 
earried out, but autumn finds most favour with nurserymen for budding citrus trees. 
The operation is best carried out on fine days, avoiding wet days. 


Insert the buds in the young stock about 4 to 6 inches above the ground, but 
when old trees are being worked over the buds may be inserted in the branches 
close to the trunk of the tree, and just where a limb is required. This will give 
the tree a good shape. It is generally found best to put the bud on the under 
side rather than on the top side of the limb, as, by inserting the bud on the top 
of the limb in an old tree, the growth tends to be all inwards, thus unduly crowding 
the centre of the tree. 


Medium-sized shoots afford the best buds, and well-developed buds are the 
best to use. The buds towards the top of a shoot are not usually well-developed, 
and those near the base are, as a rule, also small and poorly developed; and, while 
they might grow all right, the chances are they will not make such fruitful trees 
as those grown from buds which are large and well-matured, and which have clustered 
around them two or more fruit buds. This applies more particularly to peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, and plums. 


As soon as the bud stick is cut from the tree, the leaves should be eut off just 
close to the bud, and the quicker the latter is inserted the better. This, together 
with tight wrapping, is the reason why men accustomed to the work have better 
success than amateurs, as they never mutilate a bud when cutting it, and from the 
time it is cut until it is inserted is only a matter of a few seconds. It is a good idea to 
carry the bud stick wrapped in wet sacking during hot weather to keep it from 
wilting and spoiling. 


To make the cut in the stock, preparatory to imserting the bud, take a sharp 
budding knife and make a vertical cut from 1 to 14 inches in length, then a 
horizontal eut directly across the top of the first cut, allowing the knife te press 
back, so that the bark is eut and slightly raised with the one operation. If the sap 
is flowing freely these two cuts extending through the bark are all that is required. 
As the bud will have to be slipped downwards into this cut, we must eut the bud 
from the bud stick by commencing the cut below the bud and finishing above it. 
This leaves the bottom portion of the bud in a very smooth condition, and allows it 
to keep its shape while being forced underneath the bark of the stock, It will 
be observed that the bark has not been loosened, except when making the horizontal 
cut, and then only sufficiently to allow the lower point of the bud to enter the bark, 
preparatory to being forced down with either knife or thumb. 


‘To cut the bud from the bud stick, insert the knife half an inch below the bud, 
cutting through the bark into the wood, pass the knife under the bud and bring 
it out half an inch above it, thus severing the bud with a thin slice of wood adhering 

Best areth ; ; : 
to it. The bud is now placed in the top of the eut made on the stock and foreed 
down with the thumb or the blade of the budding knife. The bud is now ready 
to be tied, and if raffia is used it should be moistened before being used. 


_ Care must be taken to see that the bud is tightly wrapped and securely fastened 
for if the wrapping becomes loose the chances are the bud will not take. The 
bud will not be damaged even if it is completely covered by the wrap ing but 
if it is large it is as well to leave it slightly exposed. If there i ae reason 
to expect rain about budding time, it is best to use a waxed cloth and by went ete 

the wrap from below the bud and finishing at the top it ean be so wrapped tHe! 


very little moisture will find its way underneatl 2 wax — 
NSW. Dept Aon 5 ith the waxed cloth.—A. and P. Notes, 
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Orchard Notes for March. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


As soon as the weather is favourable, all orchards, plantations, and vineyards 
that have been allowed to get somewhat out ef hand during the rainy season should 
be cleaned up, and the ground brought into a good state of tilth so as to enable it 
to retain the necessary moisture for the proper development of trees or plants. As 
the wet season is frequently followed by dry autumn weather, this attention is 
important, 

Banana plantations must be kept free from weeds, and suckering must be 
rigorously carried out, as there is no greater cause of injury to a banana plantation 
than neglect to cultivate. Good strong suckers will give good bunches of good fruit, 
whereas a lot of weedy overcrowded suckers will only give small bunches of under- 
sized fruit that is hard to dispose of, even at a low price, 


The cooler weather will tend to improve the carrying qualities of the fruit, but 
«are must still be taken to see that it is not allowed to become over-developed before 
it is packed, otherwise it may arrive at its destination in an over-ripe and conse- 
quently unsaleable condition, The greatest care should be taken in grading and 
packing fruit. Only one size of fruit of even quality must be packed. Smalier or 
inferior fruit must never be packed with good large fruit, but must always be packed 
separately as required by regulation, 


The marketing of the main crop of pineapples, both for canning and the fresh 
fruit trade, will be completed in the course of the month, and as soon as the fruit is 
disposed of plantations which are apt to become somewhat dirty during the gathering 
of the crop must be cleaned up. All weeds must be destroyed, and if blady grass 
has got hold anywhere it must he eradicated, even though a number of pineapple 
plants have to be sacrificed, for once a plantation becomes infested with this weed 
it takes possession and soon kills the crop. In addition to destroying all weed growth, 
the land should be well worked and brought into a state of thorough tilth. 


In the Central and Northern districts, early varieties of the main crop of citrus 
fruits will ripen towards the end of the month. They will not be fully coloured, but 
they can be marketed as soon as they have developed sufficient sugar to be palatable; 
they should not be gathered whilst still sour and green, Citrus fruits of all kinds 
require the most careful handling, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt fruit, and is very 
liable to speck or rot. The fungus that causes specking cannot injure any fruit 
unless the skin is first injured. Fruit with perfect skin will eventually shrivel, but 
will not speck. Specking or blue mould can therefore be guarded against by, the 
exercise of great care in handling and packing. At the same time, some fruit is 
always liable to become injured, either by mechanical means, such as thorn pricks, 
wind action, hail, punctures by sucking insects, fruit flies, the spotted peach moth, 
or gnawing insects injuring the skin. Any one of these injuries makes it easy for 
the spores of the fungus to enter the fruit and germinate. All such fruit must 
therefore be gathered and destroyed, and so minimise the risk of infection, When 
specked fruit is allowed to lie about in the orchard or to hang on the trees, or when 
it is left in the packing sheds, 1 ise constant source of danger, as millions: of spores 
are produced by it. These spores are carried by the wind in every direction, and 
are ready to establish themselves whenever they come in contact with any fruit into 
which they can penetrate. Specking is accountable for a large eo eer ee 
frequently experienced in sending citrus fruits to the Southern States, especia ly 
early in the season, and as it can be largely prevented by the exercise of necessary 
care and attention, growers are urged not to neglect these important measures. 


Fruit must be carefully graded for size and colour, and only one size of fruit 
of one quality should be packed in one case, The flat Ss ec aaa sone ve I 
commonly used for citrus fruits does not lend itself to Bee Es nie Hos 0 arene 
and packing, and we have yet to find a better case than bbe J scares Ataneo: case 
recommended by the writer when he came to this country on va ie im rues 
and which has again proved its superiority in the recent EnIp ments mR Spree nom 
the Southern States to England. , Failing this case, a bushel-case sugges ee vy 3 
New South Wales Department of Agriculture 1s, Mm the oe s ppinion, be. ce 
suitable for citrus fruits, and were it adopted it yee pe a rap es a a e 
standardise the grades of our citrus fruit, as has bees ee eee ‘ apples 
packed in the standard bushel-case used generally for app es eee oe He ne ach 
wealth. The inside measurements of the case Buegesl ed. are : Se: : = ate 
and 104 in. deep. This case has a capacity: of 2,200 see eaypet peo ni cee 
in the schedule of the regulations under ‘‘The Fruit Cases Acts, 2-1922. 
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half-bushel case, No. 6 of the Schedule above reterred to, is 10 in. by 11% in. by 
54 in. inside measurements with a capacity of 1,100 cubic inches. The case should 
be suitable for oranges and the half-case for mandarims. No matter which case 1s 
used, the fruit must be sweated for seven days before it is sent to the Southern 
markets, in order to determine what fruit has been attacked by fruit fly, and also. 
to enable bruised or injured fruit liable to speck to be removed prior to despatch. 


Fruit fly must be systematically fought in all orchards, for if this important 
work is neglected there is always a very great risk of this pest causing serious loss to 
citrus growers. 

The spotted peach moth frequently causes serious loss, especially in the case of 
navels. It can be treated in a similar manner to the codlin moth of pip fruit, by 
spraying with arsenate of lead, but an even better remedy is not to grow any corn 
or other crop that harbours this pest in or near the orchard. Large sucking-moths 
also damage the ripening fruit. They are easily attracted by very ripe bananas. or 
by a water-melon cut in pieces, and can be caught or destroyed by a flare or torch 
when feeding on these trap fruits. If this method of destruction is followed up for 
a few nights, the moth will soon be thinned out. 


Strawberry planting can be continued during the month, and the advice given in 
last month’s notes still holds good. Remember that no crop gives a better return for 
extra care and attention in the preparation of the land and for generous manuring 
than the strawberry. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 


The advice given in these notes for the last few months regarding the handling, 
grading, and packing of fruit should still be carefully followed. The later varieties 
of apples and other fruits are much better keepers than earlier-ripening sorts, and as 
they can be sent to comparatively distant markets, the necessity for very careful 
grading and packing is, if anything, greater than it is in the case of fruit sent to 
nearby markets for immediate consumption. Instruction in the most up-to-date 
methods of grading and packing fruit has been published by the Department, which 
advice and instruction should enable the growers in that district to market their 
produce in a much more attractive form. 


The same care is necessary in the packing of grapes, and it is pleasing to note 
that some growers are packing their fruit very well. Those who are not so expert 
cannot do better than follow the methods of the most successful packers. 


As soon as the crop of fruit has been disposed of, the orchard should be cleaned 
up, and the land worked. If this is done, many of the fruit-fly pup that are in the 
soil will be exposed to destruction in large numbers by birds, or by ants and other 
insects. If the ground is not worked and is covered with weed growth, there is 
little chance of the pupw being destroyed. 


Where citrus trees show signs of requiring water, they should be given an 
irrigation during the month, but if the fruit is well developed and approaching the 
ripening stage, it is not advisable to do more than keep the ground in a thorough 
state of tilth, unless the trees are suffering badly, as too much water is apt to produce 
a large, puffy fruit of poor quality and a bad shipper. <A light irrigation is therefore 
all that is necessary in this case, especially if the orchard has been given the attention 
recommended in these notes from month to month, 


Jarm Notes for March. 


Land on which it is intended to plant winter cereals should be in a forward 
stage of preparation, Sowings of lucerne may be made at the latter end of the 
month on land whieh is free from weed growth and hag been previously well 
prepared, i 


Nha apeh-/ om « 7 yr cage V3 2 j 7 OW a , 
. The March-April planting season has much in its favour, not the least of which 
is that weeds will not make such vigorous growth during the sueceeding few months 
. gQaqie > af a) vay P 9 1 8 ‘al : : 7 ) ie 
und, as a consequence, the young lucerne plants will have an excellent opportunity of 
becoming well established. 


Deas my ay rete 7 . xy, » S 
Potato crops should be showing above ground, and should be well cultivated to 
keep the surface soil in good condition; also to destroy any weed growth. 
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In districts wher ight | i i 
st ‘ e bight has previously exis * where there j i 
PORbIO thancavBe st. ae he a : isly existed, or where there is the slightest 
Some ce Ppoaring, preventive methods should be adopted—i.e., spray- 
seo a tis a y ye ee —when the plants are a few inches high and have 
ves; to b ) ye se@ ‘ i sar i ; 
ye wr pebetneane rol owed by a second, and, if necessary, a third spraying 
owerlng stage is reached. 


Maize crops which have fully ripened should be picked as soon as possible and 
the ears stored in well-ventilated corn cribs, or barns. Selected rain which is 
intended for future seed supplies should be well fumigated for twenty-four hours aad 
subsequently nerated and stored in airtight containers, Weevils are usuall “ver 
prevalent in the field at this time of the year and do considerable damage Be AY 
grain when in the husk. : oo . 


The following crops for pig feed may be sown:—Mangel, sugar beet turnips and 
swedes, rape, field cabbage, and earrots. Owing to the small. nature of the seeds, the 
land should he worked up to a fine tilth before planting, and should contain ample 
moisture in the surface soil to ensure a good germination. Particular attention 
eae be paid to all weed growth during the early stages of growth of the young 
plants. 


As regular supplies of succulent fodder are essentials of success in dairying 
operations, consideration should be given to a definite cropping system throughout 
the autumn and winter, and to the preparation and manuring of the land well in 
advance of the periods allotted for the successive sowings of seed. 


The early planted cotton crops should be now ready for picking. This should 
not be done while there is any moisture on the bolls, either from showers or dew. 
Packed cotton showing any trace of dampness should be exposed to the sun for a 
few hours on tarpaulins, bags or hessian sheets, before storage in bulk or bagging 
or baling for ginning. Sowings of prairie grass and phalaris bulbosa (Toowoomba 
canary grass) may be made this month. Both are excellent winter grasses. Prairie 
grass does particularly well on serub soil. 


Dairymen who have maize crops which were too far advanced to benefit by the 
recent rains, and which show no promise of returning satisfactory yields of grain, 
would be well advised to convert these into ensilage to be used for winter feed. This, 
especially when fed in conjunction with lucerne or cowpea, is a valuable fodder. 
Where crops of Soudan grass, sorghum, white panicum, Japanese millet, and liberty 
millet have reached a suitable stage for converting into ensilage, it will be found 
that this method of conserving them has much to recommend it. Stacking with 
a framework of poles, and well weighting the fodder, is necessary for best results. 
All stacks should be protected from rain by topping off with a good covering of 
bush hay built to a full eave and held in position by means of weighted wires. 


CAPE GOOSEBERRIES. 


When making the tomato bed and sowing seed, sow also the cape gooseberry. 
The cape gooseberry is a member of the same family group as the tomato, and 
the treatment that suits one suits the other. The plants like a fairly light soil, 
which has been well manured with either thoroughly rotted cow manure or well treated 
with meatworks manure and superphosphate. When the young plants are put in they 
should be well firmed into the ground, and given a good watering. It may be desirable, 
for a day or two, to give them a little shade. One who has had great success with 
the cape gooseberry recommends the following treatment :— ee Es alae 
berry is a perennial, I find that it does best with us in Queensland when treate< as an 
annual, It fruits very heavily in its first season, and I think far more heavily than 
in subsequent seascus. I like to sow the seed in large pots of fairly rich soil, though 
the soil must be light. The seed is quite big enough to let tts put out ae seed 
separately, and in that way I am able to ensure that the young re ves ane ne) 
crowded together. I sow the seed, water it, and then stretch a piece of ute HA 
right over the pot. I put this pot out in the sun. It is not many days he hae t ie 
seeds show signs of breaking through the soil. I. then remove the paper ‘ooyerime, 
and all I have to do is to see that the soi] is kept ane The plants ue mony 
quickly, and soon as they. develop their second pair of leaves I pee oe a “ the 
beds where they are to grow. — I have a neighbour’ who, pee an Eng is en icity sole 
old-time gardener, pricks his seedlings out. That is to say, ss be ee nee ae 
the seed pot he puts them into a small pot, and lets them iene vb a ue oo ah 
he transfers them, soil and all, into the bed. I think he probably has better results 


fe} 
than I have, but then he has a lot more work. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Times Computep By D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anp A. C. EGLINTON. 


Phases of the Moon, Occultations, &c. 


—— =| | Apogee 13th February, at 2 6 a.m. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND | —— x 
MOONRISE | The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
- | Wales. Victoria, and Tasmania, 
AT WARWICK, 6 Feb. © Full Moon 6 11 am. 
- MOONRISE. | 14 ,, » Last Quarter 5.5 a.m. 
. 21 4, @ New Moon 7 40 p.m. 
hears La oe a | 28 ~,, © First Quarter 1 20 p.m 


; Balen Rieeai, Kees | pisea:t Bisos | Perigee 24th February, at 9 30 p.m. 
Poasioy  Rineea) (PENeS <i ; aaa An occultation of Eta Leons (magnitude 3°6) by 
the full moon will take place on the 7th at about 
| | p.m. | p.m, | 2°15 a.m. at Townsville and about 2°25 a.m. a 
5,26 3.461 5 1.23 9 | Warwick. At the latter place its reappearance w 
1 b.20 | 6.46) 5.47 | 6.28) 2.40) 2.40 | occur about 10 minutes later; both disappearance 
2 5.26) 6.45) 5.48 | 6.22 | 3.45] 3.38 | and reappearance being on the upper edge of the 
| Moon, somewhat to the right. 
3 5.27 °| 6.45) 5.48 2 
4 
5 


6.21 4.46 | 4.30 | The elusive planet Mcreury will be at ne greatest 

) . % ¢ z | distance cast of the Sun (18 degrees) on the 9th. 
5.28 6.44 5.49 | 6.20 5.42 | 9.16 | An oceulation of Nu Scorpii (magnitude 3°9) 
5.28 |- 6.44] 5.49 | 6.19] 6.3 5.54 | should occur at Warwick at about 12°45 a.m. on the 


15th while the Moon is rather low down in the east. 
6 529 | 6.43! 5.50 | 617 | 7.18] 6.30 | Venus and Mars wili be in proximity to one 
= 3 | another, especially on the 14th and 15th, when seen 
‘ fi about one and a-half hours before daybreak, above 

= the eastern horizon. ” 
Wee 7.31 Saturn will be two degrees north of the Moon at 
9 5.31 | 6.41] 5.51 16.14] 9:8 8.0 5a.m.onthe 15th, An interesting spectacle will 
3 
4 


be formed by these bright objects an hour or two 
.30 | earlier in the east, before the sunlight dims the 
ese be an occultation of a small star in 
12. | 6.34] 0:30) 5.53 | 6.11 [10.80] s.ay | Snettarias leer ade aay a noriners 
13 5.34 | 6.38! 5.54 | 6.10 | 11.8 110.15 eee oe Moon, at about 2°45 a.m. on the 17th at 


5.35 6.37 | 5.55 | 6.9 37 g | Early risers on the 19th will find a pretty sight 
ee me ee a 1.37 | 10:53") awaiting them; the crescent-shaped Moon and the 
15 Bical) sOrSi HeOsDo) Ose 11.48 | beautiful star Venus will be displayed in juxta- 


| a.m. | am. | Position well above the eastern horizon, about 24 
5 degrees, or four times the length of the Southern 
. Cross, south of east. 
V7 Drove eGo Oeovel| Oso Tey etal: The conjunction of Mercury and the Moon on the 
21st will be invisible on account of their nearness to 
18 6.38 | 6.341 5.57 | 6.4 2.0 | 1.39 | the San. 
| | Mercury, instead of passing directly-between the 
Harth and the Sun on the 24th, will be three and ‘a 
Kk 29 . K KO »9 eee] .a half degrees below it, well avoiding a transit. 
20 5.39 6.33 | 5.58 | 6.2 3.56 | 3.495 The Southern Cross will again be coming into 
| view a good deal east of south during the evening 
hours, especially during the end of the month. 
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23 | 5.41 | 6.30; 6.0 | 5.58] 7.10] 6.59 16 ,, » Last Quarter 1 20 a.m 
24 | 5.42) 6.29) 6.0 |-5.57 | 8.14186 22 4, @ New Moon 6 29 am. 
25 | 5.42) 6.28| 61 | 5.56] 9.19] 9.14 28, C First Quarter 9 54 p.m. 


; Apogee 11th March, at 1 6 p.m. 
10.23 |10 24 Perigee 23rd March, at 8 36 p.m. 
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27 5.441 6.26! 6.2 5.53 | 11.98 111.39 The occultation of Kappa Geminorum, a little 

p.m. | pan ors Hie Be al be obsevable at Cairns, and 

Pt P Sosa as ane ar |q5 gq | Should form an interesting srectacle at Townsville, 

28 5.44 | 6°25 | 6.2 5.52 | 12.35 | 12.33 | though he ne at hardly disappear but skirt the 
29 | 5.45 | 6.25] 63 | 5.51 OM eiamipe a he coutesiiee eon 

: (oe 14 1,32 the occultation of Gamma Sagitarii should be 

30 6.3 5.50 2.96 observable i Brisbane, Warwick, and Toowoomba 

: 5 So soon atter moonrise that it will be interesting 

31 6.4 5.49 3.13 | to watch at these places for the ré appearance of 


this star above the southern edge of the Moon, 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 i 
3 : s : degre 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood ded Ser Ah in 
times given above for Warwick ; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes: at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at pprbsa on 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo 43° minutes . 
The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertain Ee : 
t 2 be S ed b 
Steere es anes oa oe nen full. In the isiten Reta ees 
, a Ime the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all th i : 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six h fe te eee power ae 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be leone cae eee, Betsy and 
8 f fs it will be i 
it ee a ti in the last quarter it will not generally rise Hit etier ehinieniee pee 
it must be remembered that the times referred ae 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerable calaeueny SP pues ea teen dhe 


[All the particulars on thi 
Seager gael 7 ae were computed for this Jourmal, and should not be 


A Cross in this space is a reminder 
that your Subscription to the 


ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Vournallexnives With) @hislaambe® postage. Members of Agricultural Societies, 
5/-, including ‘Postage. General Public, 10/- 
including postage. 
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VoL. XXIX. 1 MARCH, 1928. Part 3 


Event and Comment. 


Writing Australia’s Name in the Skies—An Epic and a New Epoch. 


IEUTENANT BERT HINKLER’S lone-hand flight from Croydon (England) to 
Bundaberg represents to date the most remarkable achievement of man in his 
conquest of the air. Through it this young Queenslander has brought fame to his 
home city, to his native State, to Australia and the wide-flung British Commonwealth, 
With Hawker, Ross and Keith Smith, Bennett and Shiers, Parer and MeIntosh, he 
has written the name of Australia across the skies. His single-handed aerial voyage 
around half the world’s circumference constitutes an epic of pluck, determination, 
endurance, and mechanical genius. His great accomplishment marks the opening of 
a new epoch in the science of aerial navigation, and the passing of yet another stage 
along the course of human progress. Australia is proud of Lieutenant Hinkler, 
D.S.M. (who previously won high distinction as an airman in the Great War) as one 
of the greatest of her sons, not only for his magnificent feat, but tor the characteris- 
tically Australian way in which he did it; for the way he tackled the job and carried 
it through; for his zeal and unflagging cheerfulness under every stress; for his 
modesty and level-headedness in the hour of triumph. Without any fuss he left 
England, alone, in his miniature machine, and kept on his journey from day to day, 
to time and plan, in the same steady, unostentatious way. The flight was not a stunt 
accompanied by merely lucky Giveumstanece. It was a feat that without a combination 
of extraordinary coolness, courage, judgment, tenacity, and high mechanical skill 
would otherwise have been impossible, 

When aerial development becomes a theme of history the share of young 
Australia in the promotion of aviation must make a remarkable chapter. It was 
an Australian—Hargreaves—who invented one of the first flying machines, now 
treasured as an exhibit in a German museum, In actual flying, we have the remark- 
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able record of the Australian Flying Corps in every theatre of the Great War. 
Other Australians to bring honour to their country were Hawker, whose gallant 
attempt to fly across the Ath: intic is not forgotten; Ross and Keith Smith and their 
two mechanics, Bennett and Shiers, who were the first to fly from England to 
Australia; Parer and McIntosh, who essayed the same feat successfully, coming 
through under every handicap and only after extraordinary adventures that called 
forth the highest degree of indomitableness, resourcefulness, pluck, and skill. Then 
there were also those other Australians—Douglas, Ross, Wilkins, Rendle, Williams,. 
Potts, Howell, and Fraser—whose attempts to fly home from Europe, though they 
all ended in disaster, and some in tragedy, may be classed as splended failures that 
added greatly to our knowledge of aerial navigation; while at home in Australia we 
have al ready established great civil aerial transport services, excellently manned,. 
that are proving one of our greatest developmental factors in inland settlement. 


Australia then has reason to be proud of her achievements as a pioneer nation 
in aviation, and has still greater reason to be intensely proud of her youth whose 
magnificent flights have captured popular imagination, and of whom one of the 
greatest is Bert Hinkler, whom the world acclaims to-day, and whom we all delight to 
honour. 


Hinkler’s Flight—Its Practical Lesson. 


PART from the thrill he has given us as a young Australian who, alone and 
A unassisted, has covered 11,000 miles in a plane that with wings folded fits: 
comfortably into an ordinary garage, the flight of Lieutenant Hinkler has a very 
practical side to it. Acting as his own navigator, pilot, and mechanic, and w ithout 
any ground organisation, he has demonstr: ited the possibilities of a small plane for 
transport over long distances, and has proved that air travel may be cheaper than 
other means of voyaging. His outlay on the whole journey was only £57, while the 
actual flying time from England to Australia was just about six days. Allowing 
for the full time taken on the way—sixteen days—Hinkler has shown that communi- 
eation with Britain can be brought within the compass of fourteen days. On the- 
evidence of those facts it is easy to conjure up a vision of the future of aerial 
navigation. In a country like Australia, where conditions for flymg are almost 
perfect, it is easy to imagine what a place aviation might have in internal deyelop- 
ment. From this point of view alone Lieutenant Hinkler has performed an inestim- 
able service, not only to his own homeland, but to the whole world. For the moment,. 
however, we like to think more of his achievement as one of the greatest sources of 
inspiration to the youth of Australia; while we know that in the records of the race 
his name will remain for all time. 


Maize-Growing in Queensland—Southern Appreciation of Departmental Activities.. 


OMMENTING interestingly and informatively on the expansion of maize-growing 
in Queensland, the ‘‘Australasian’’ (Melbourne) had this to say in a recent 
issue: 


The Department of Agriculture and Stock (Queensland) is doing everything 
possible to stimulate maize-growing, and farmers are appreciative of the 
encouragement they receive. Maize-breeding, which is one of its principal 
activities, is designed—(1) to improve the standard and type of Queensland-grown 
maize; (2) to increase the average yield and production on individual farms, and 
similarly of the State; (8) to produce varieties and types to suit the climatic: 
conditions and soils common to different districts. The breeding and propaga- 
tion of new eae of maize are carried on by the maize specialist of the 
department (Mr. C. J. MeKeon), and strains of the standard varieties are grown 
under departmental ‘supervision, and specially selected pure seed is distributed 
to farmers on application, Last season a flat rate of 11s. a bushel, including 
railage to the nearest railway station, was charged to enable applicants living 
at long distances to benefit. The use of good “seed means bigger and better 
crops, and helps to reduce the cost of production, Extraordinarily high yields 
have been obtained from seed of high productivity, notably from T. O. Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and Improved Yellow Dent, of which maximum yields of 116 and 
117 bushels an acre respectively (five times the average yield of the State) have 
been secured under field conditions. Farmers are not slow to realise the value: 
of such seed, which is absorbed long before the planting season arrives. Officers 
of the department regularly yisit the various maize-growing centres, ‘and keep 
in constant touch with farmers. They advise on all matters “appertaining to the 
cultivation of the crop, and assist those engaged in the industry by ey ery means 
in their power. A proposal to establish a maize board last year under the 
provisions of the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act was- 
defeated. Of the 5,264 votes recorded, 1,924 (37.4 per cent.) were in the- 
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affirmative, and 3,225 (62.6 per cent.) were in the negative. This indicates that 
the majority of growers are opposed to Government control, although they are 
not unmindful of what is being done to advance their interests. The Department 
of Agriculture is performing work of the greatest significance, and its activities 
are an Important factor, not only in expanding maize-erowing 
the industry and the subsidiary industries on a 
assuring the prosperity of those engaged in them. 


No crop is more easily and rapidly improved by selection and breeding than 


maize, and the best variety for any locality can be determined only by local 
variety tests. Such tests have been conducted in many countries in the United 
States of America through the effort of the local organisations: in co-operation 
with the State Experiment Stations. The number of samples tested in sixteen 
counties in Iowa was 1,478, of which one-tenth giving the highest yields averaged 
62 bushels an acre, while one-tenth giving the lowest yields averaged 44.5 bushels 
an acre, or only about two-thirds as much as the best yielding samples. Over 
100 samples of imported seed averaged less than nearly 1,000 samples of home- 
grown seed. The results show wide differences in yield, and emphasise the 
importance of the farmer selecting for his soil and locality the variety that will 
do best. Such selection will evidently made a great difference in the total yield 
of maize on a given area, In order to assist farmers in obtaining pure, pedigree 
seed, the Queensland Department of Agriculture and Stock, by arrangement 
with certain growers in the principal maize-producing districts, supplies them 
with selected seed, which is specially grown for the department under the super- 
Vision of its officers, These growers are located in isolated areas, where no other 
variety excepting the one in which they are specialising is grown near the erop, 
thus eliminating the risk of cross-fertilisation. The farms are periodically 
inspected, and. the inspectors select seed for the following season’s planting in 
the field, and that for sale from the crib. The growers are paid 1s. a bushel 
above the ruling top market rate on rails at their nearest railway station, and 
the fact that a number have been growing for the department for upwards of 
ten years proves that they are satisfied with the arrangement. Before the 
seed is distributed to farmers it is graded by the department, and the demand 
is so great that it has been impossible to supply all orders. Early in August 
stocks of early varieties were exhausted, although planting would not be general 
for another month, Last year there was sufficient seed to plant 2,000 acres, 
in addition to the departmental plots, of which there are approximately 200. 
New yarieties are constantly being tried out in different districts to determine 
their suitability or otherwise for the conditions. This branch of the departmental 
activities is of the greatest benefit to farmers, as it enables them to secure tlie 
best seed at a reasonable price, and to the State by the increased yields of grain 
and fodder resulting from its use. 


but also in placing 
more satisfactory footing, and 


Value of Scientific Research—The Futility of Expecting Salvation by Ballot. 


RADUALLY we were recognising that our fundamental problems were production 
G and efficiency, and by those means to be able to send overseas our exportable 
surplus, and sell it in competition with the open markets of the world, declared Prime 
Minister Bruce, at Frankston, Victoria, recently. This recognition has grown through- 
out the world as the basis of the restoration of all nations to the condition of 
prosperity. Wool was the only commodity in the world for which the buyer sought 
out the seller. We had to sell in the best markets of the world, but we had run into 
trouble beeause in other commodities room for improvement in production methods 
was greatly to be desired. Science research was beginning to run down lines where 
we could hope for successful results. The sum of £650,000 had been set aside for the 
Council of Scientific Research, and of that amount £100,000 was being utilised for the 
purpose of training our own scientists. There were some people, who generally 
described themselves as sound, hard-headed business men, who criticised the spending 
of money in this way, but they merely condemned themselves. 


We did not know what was a balanced ration for sheep. We did not know the 
mineral contents of our grasses, which explained why sheep transferred from one 
place to another did not thrive; but we were starting to investigate this problem. 
The reason it had not been done before was because we had such a wonderful country ; 
it did not matter very much how we mismanaged, we got on very well. But we had 
passed that stage to-day. For years we slung our fruit into cases, and declared that 
any self-respecting community should be clamouring to buy it. We had sent our butter 
overseas, but our butter four years ago had brought 10s. a ewt. less than the New 
Zealand commodity, simply because we had never taken the trouble to keep up our 
reputation. All that was wanted was a little more vision on the part of the people 
and a greater recognition of our adyantages. It was utter nonsense to look to 
Parliament for the salvation of the country. 


Qs 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 
By EDMUND JARVIS. 
Keep the Ground Moving. 


Continue to work the surface soil at intervals, where possible to do SO, between 
the rows of young cane plants, especially when the surface is caked atter rain; 
going as close to the stools and as deep as can be ventured without risk of material 
injury to feeding roots. Such treatment, in addition to checking the evaporation 
of moisture from the ground and promoting plant growth, often disturbs and brings 
within the reach of ants and other enemies a small percentage of first- and second- 
stage cane grubs. 

A well known and very successful canegrower, recently living at Highleigh, 
succeeded in beating the grubs on his selection by carrying out systematically the 
cultural methods advocated above. Although his land and that of his neighbour 
was of poor quality he was always able to produce a fine stand of healthy cane, 
while at the same time that of his adjoining neighbour (only eight feet away, on 
the other side of the dividing fence) was seen to he stunted and falling over as 
the result of grub injury, 

He told me he used very little manure, and attributed his success entirely 
to cultural methods. Not having too much land, he was able to work it intensively, 
and keep the soil in well worked condition at al! times. 


Caterpillars Eating Cane Leaves. 


During this month one is likely io meet with infestations of the so-called 
‘“‘Teaf-eating Grass-worm’’ (Laphygma exempta Welk.) which occasionally strips 
the leaves of cane and maize plants. 


This caterpillar is dark brown with three stripes on the back and one on each 
side pale yellow, the first body segment being brownish black with three white 
stripes. Head reddish brown, eyes lighter, and indistinctly mottled with yellow; a 
large V-shaped mark on face. Under surface of body light yellowish green, dotted 
with white or brownish on the area between legs and lower portion of sides of body. 
Length of caterpillar about 1 inch. 


The first serious outbreak of this pest occurred at Meringa, during February, 
1920, when the larve were noticed swarming in countless thousands over an area 
of about 100 acres planted to maize and sugar-cane. (‘‘ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal,’’? Vol. XVI., pp. 276-280.) In cases where the cane is seen to be seriously 
injured, while the caterpillars are only about half grown, it is advisable to spray the 
leaves with arsenate of lead (2 Ib, in 50 gallons of water). The swarm of advancing 
caterpillars can be checked by spraying herbage, &e., lying between them and 
the crop, with a solution consisting of arsenite of soda 1 lb., black sugar 8 Tb., water 

6 ‘ Vinca . % eed " 5 
10 gallons. Fortunately, the species m question is normally well controlled naturally 
by various predaceous and parasitic insect enemies, chief of which is a small tachnid 
fly. (For additional control methods see Bull. No. 3, Second Edition, Revised, 1927, 
pp. 40-42.) 


Plant Lice Attacking Cane Leaves. 


Many growers are familiar with the appearance of the common cane aphis 
a small, soft, yellowish-green inseet, which sometimes congregates in great numbers 
on the under sides of the lower leaves, and more rarely upon the hearé-leaves Sach 
occurrence generally remains unnoticed until sueh time as the aphides ‘increase 
sufficiently to favour development of a black fungus, known ag fumagcine “which 
grows upon a sweet secretion scattered over the surface of the leaves by theses insects 
while feeding. As a general rule, aphide attack of cane leaves seldom assumes 
serious proportions unless the heart-leaves become affected. Tn such eases it hecomes 
advisable at times to spray the stools with tobacco water (1 Ib. to about four gallons 
of water); steep the tobacco in the hot water and apply while ott 2 ale 


“Wealy Bug’’ of Sugar-cane. 


__ These pinkish plump soft-bodied insects, which appear to have been dusted over 
with flour, occur quite commonly at times amongst standing cane. Upon pulling back 
the older leaf-sheaths, specimens of all sizes (from one thirty-second to three 
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sixteenths of an inch long) can often be noticed clustering together more or less 
numerously around the nodes of the sticks. Although kept well in cheek by various 
natural enemies, this pest may very easily be introduced into clean plantations by 
means of infested seed; seeing that portions of the leaf-sheath frequently adhere to: 
‘ane sets, thus serving to harbour numerous specimens of the tiny larval forms of 
this mealy bug. By soaking such seed cane in water of ordinary temperature for 
seventy-two hours before planting, these insects, together with borers, &e., are 
destroyed, while germination of the cane is stimulated. , 


How to Combat Cane Hoppers. 


Leaf hoppers, or frog hoppers, as they are sometimes termed, are usually of 
‘small size (seldom exceeding half an inch in length), and when resting on the leaves: 
may be recognised by their slender wedge-like form, the head end being broadly 
rounded in front with prominent eyes, and the body tapering towards the end of 
the folded wing cases. Most of the species, when touched or alarmed, hop with 
agility to a considerable distance, while others (the larger species) will often seek 
to evade notice by quietly slipping out of sight, with curious sidling motion behind 
some leaf or stem. 


Many are prettily marked by red, green, or brown stripes, spots, or blotches; 
such colours being in some cases protective, by harmonising in shade or tint with 
the surrounding leaves, bark, or twigs, &e. 


When chancing to be present in great numbers these insects injure the cane 
by continuous puncturing of the leaves and feeding on the plant juices 


Control of the nymphal stages, when the wings are in 4 rudimentary condition,. 
can generally be effected by spraying with kerosene emulsion (10 per cent. strength) ,. 
with tobacco water, or with strong soap emulsicn. The adult winged hoppers should 
be captured at night time on tarred screens, carried—together with a bright lamp— 
between the infested rows of cane; the leaves being gently shaken while passing along 
to disturb the hoppers, which, flying out towards the hght, will stick in thousands 
to the prepared surface, 


For fuller information regarding leaf hoppers and their control the reader is 
referred to my Progress Report for January to February, 1928, published in this 
month’s (March) issue of the ‘Queensland Agricultvral Journal,’’ and ‘* Australian 
Sugar Journal.’’ 


Look Out for Leaf-eating Caterpillars. 


The ‘‘Army Worm’? (Cirphis wiipuncta Haw. and C, loreyi Dup.), and ‘Grass 
worms or Caterpillars’’ (Laphygma exempta Walk. and Mocis frugalis Fab.) cause 
more or less damage this month to young leaves of maize, sugar-cane, and other 
plants. For descriptions of these caterpillars, remedial measures, &ec., see ‘‘ Queens- 
land Agricultural Journal,’’ Vol. XXVIL., pp. 275, 276; and Vol. XXVIIL., p. 442. 


Ordinary outbreaks can usually be controlled by spraying the leaves with 
lead arsenate, in such manner as to form a poisoned strip or band of about two 
or three cane rows wide immediately in front of the line of advance. Use 2 Ib, lead’ 
arsenate in about 50 gallons of water, taking care to keep the mixture well agitated 
while spraying it over the leaves, in order to ensure and maintain uniform suspension: 
of this arsenical matter in the water. In eases of scattered infestation spray the area 
affected. 


CAIRNS CANE AREAS. 


Mr. N. L. Kelly, Assistant to Pathologist, has made the following report (25th 
January, 1928) to the Director of Sugar Eaperiment Stations on the Cairns cane 
areas:— 

In a brief survey of the Freshwater area, I found that Leaf Seald is showing, 
up extensively on practically every farm visited, and is to be suspected on those 
two on which it was not seen because of the past history of their stock and ot the 
different growing conditions. With another fortnight of dry weather every diseased 
farm should show some phase of the disease. This, the only major cane dises se in 
the district, can only be dealt with efficiently in one way—by the introduction of 
clean N.G. 15 (Badila) and the use of this by the farmer to plant up a nursery 
plot or even his whole farm, and at the same time by the more or less speedy: 
elimination of his present infected stock. 
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It is well known that the girth of Badila is not what it used to be, and it 
may be that, besides bringing in entirely healthy cane, a reinvigorated stock may 
be introduced. 

With the seeretary of the Cairns Cane Growers” Executive (Mr. Curlewis), the 
cane inspector of the Mulgrave Mill, and others, I proceeded to the Tableland to 
investigate the possibilities of the area for plant purposes. 

The cane already growing there is well separated, and the farmers for the most 
part are keen, both of which are distinctly advantageous; but, while the N.G. 15 
inspected appeared healthy, its past history makes it unwise to recommend it for 
planting, except after more frequent visits by a Pathologist. 


A supplementary scheme which is entirely safe is to bring to the Tableland 
about 10 to 20 tons of cane from a well-kept farm in the nearest clean and well- 
controlled district (the Herbert River), and to keep this under observation until it 
can be sent down to the Leaf Scald areas nearby. 


Several farmers on the Tableland have shown their readiness to fall in with 
this scheme, and Mr, Curlewis assures me it will have the whole-hearted support of 
many members of his association. The idea is, of course, for every farmer to 
participate; which they doubtless will do when they see the advantages to he gained 
by themselves severally and collectively. Seven Tableland farms were inspected, 
two of which had diseased Mahcna. A few other farmers were interviewed. All 
farmers in the Malanda-Atherton area who are growing cane should notify the 
secretary of the Cairns Cane Growers’ Association or this Bureau, so that the 
scheme may be properly controlled. 

Top Rot is quite extensive in the Freshwater area. As many farmers as possible 
were shown the symptoms of this disease. It is pleasing to record that the majority 
were familiar with it. No control measures can be given for this minor disease 
until after the Pathological Laboratory has been established. 


Quite a number of farmers are still growing maize near their cane. Apart from 
the fact that cowpea or some other leguminous crop is a better green manure, it 
must be repeated that the maize was in nearly every case found to be infeeted with 
Mosaic disease, and infested by its carrier the Corn Aphis. Prevention is better 
than cure, and farmers should not grow maize within a furlong of cane, 


CANE DISEASES IN QUEENSLAND IN 1927. 


By EH. J. FERGUSON WOOD, B.Se. 


This report is intended to give the results of the inspection of the cane districts 
of Queensland, made during the year 1927, and to emphasise more fully certain 
comments made in my report published in the Annual Report of the Bureau. In 
my monthly reports, the diseases were discussed under the heading of districts, and 
as few diseases are confined to one district, a considerable amount of repetition was 
involved, for farmers are not usually interested in areas outside their own immediate 
vicinity. J shall give a brief description of the symptoms, control, and distribution 
of the diseases, for I feel that some such record is necessary, especially as the 
Pathological staff is to be increased and reorganised. It is intended to conelude 
with a discussion of the varieties, their relation to soil, climate, and disease, as far as 
observations will permit. 


IG 


GENERAL POSITION. 


Queensland, as a whole, has no characteristic disease such as the Mosaic of 
Louisiana, but the various distriets have their own diseases which probably cause as 
great a loss as the serious epidemics of other canegrowing countries. These local 
epidemics are severe in the affected areas, but do not extend over the whole State 
Mhia 1a far « yy IAN Sle 90 3 - re « ; 7 + ’ : 
This is fortunate for Queensland, as it follows that it is possible to confine these 
epidemics. Moreover, the scattered centres of production give us natural quarantine 
areas. I suggest that this matter of district quarantine he given first consideration 
when the staff is complete and in full working order, 

ite first need then is a rigorous quarantine between districts whereby no plants 
Jan be sent itr istrie ‘ ' exe ‘ous : e Se ae or 

in be sent from one district to another, except through some farmers’ association, 


rie after inspection by an officer of the Bureau. It is generally considered amongst 
armers i 


? that change of soil appears to increase the vitality of eane plants, but 

armers are afrai } s fr i Beas e ae Ser 

ee - : oe get plants from outside, owing to the fear of introducing 
Sease, and the pathologists in the past have rightly discouraged the practice. 


With an efficient quarantine this exchange would be possible, and in many eases of 
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great benefit, especially in the case of districts such as Bundaberg or Babinda 
where no field can be guaranteed free of disease, and where clean plants would be 
the greatest boon. The farmers could follow the example of the Cairns canegrowers, 
who have decided to keep a nursery of clean cane on the Atherton Tableland from 
which they can buy as they require plants. This nursery is to be supervised b 
officers of the Bureau, and should provide a store of clean seed cane of Snowe 
ancestry. With this end in view, I have kept a lookout for suitable places for 
nurseries, far enough trom canegrowing centres, to enable us to hold reasonable 
hopes that clean cane introduced thereto will not become contaminated. This is 
the first step m a general direction of improving the varieties by selection and 
supervision. A visit was made to the Warren State Farm, near Rockhampton but 
the climatic conditions appeared unsuitable for the purpose. 


The sugar-growing districts of the State divide themselves naturally into well- 
marked quarantine divisions, as follow:— ; 


2 (1) Beenleigh to Maryborough.—Here occur Fiji Disease, Mosaic, and Gumming. 
No Ihau or Leaf Stripe have been seen in these districts. They are already under 
strict quarantine for Fiji disease. 


(2) Bundaberg and Childers.—Fiji disease has lately been reported at Bunda- 
berg. Gum is epidemic there and is bad at Childers. Tliau occurs in both places, 
and Leaf Stripe at Bundaberg. Little Red Rot is known, but Mosaic is prevalent. 


: (3) Mackay, Sarina, and Proserpine.—Red Rot and Mosaic are serious. Leaf 
Stripe and Gumming are present but very sight. No Iliau is known. Leaf Seald 
is on three farms at Proserpine. 


(4) Ayr and Giru.—Leaf Stripe and Mosaic predominate. Gum and Leaf Seald 
were not seen. Red Rot is very unimportant. Top Rot is serious. 


(5) Ingham.—Gumming seems under control, but the weather may influence this, 
Leaf Sceald, Mosaic, and Leaf Stripe are very slight and restricted. 

(6) Innisfail, Tully, and Babinda.—Leaf Scald bad. No Mosaic, Gumming, 
or Leaf Stripe seen. Spindle Top is bad. 

(7) Cairns.—Leat Seald serious; Mosaic, Gumming, and Leaf Stripe present. 
Will (with sufficient control measures) be merged into the Innisfail area. Top 
Rot is very bad again here. 

(8) Mossman.—Leaf Seald and Leaf Stripe present. No Gum seen and only 
‘one stool of Mosaic, but more are suspected, 


This list will show the possibility of introducing new diseases into each area 
along with imported plants, and illustrates the need for some supervision. 


II.—DISEASES AND FARMING OPERATIONS. 


Few farmers realise the bearing of their operations on diseases. The careless 
farmer has almost invariably the most disease, and this stands to reason. 


A. Preliminary Cultivation. 

Ploughing Out and Replanting Immediately—A large proportion of farmers 

often do this, which is very injurious for the following reasons:— 

(i.) Improper and insufficient cultivation. The soil is insufficiently aerated, 
becomes the harbour for harmful bacteria and fungi, and for plant 
poisons, and inhibits the growth of cane. The crop falls off, ratoons 
become light and less in number, grass and weeds get in and harbour 
rats and pests and weaken the cane, rendering it more susceptible to 
(lisease. 

Gi.) Stools from the old crop volunteer, and often these are diseased and 
carry the trouble over to a plant crop which has possibly | been carefully 
selected, thus rendering somewhat valueless a good piece of work, I have 
seen farmers actually planting between the old rows which they intended 
to get rid of later. The old rows were full of disease, which would be 
transmitted to the plant cane, and the result would be alarming. 

(iii.) It tends to perpetuate the occurrence of harmful organisms which would 
be killed by proper cultivation and fallowing. An instance of this is 
the Iliau fungus, of which the fruits or spores, as they are called, are 
killed by the action of sunlight. 
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2. Green Manuring. 

This practice, besides giving the land a rest and a chance of cultivation, restores: 
humus to the ground, alters the soil acidity, and checks the growth of harmful 
organisms which can only exist on cane and the grasses. By preventing grasses: 
from growing on the field, it checks the diseases which oceur on them and which 
spread to the cane. Such are some of the root diseases and possibly Top Rot. Its 
value in the case of Root Fungi is great, and it is thought probable that it will 
have an important bearing on the control of Red Rot. At least, farms which had 
been green manured in the Mackay district seemed most free from the disease. 


3. The Plant. 
Plant selection is the most important part of canegrowing, and on it depend— 

(a) The health of the plant. Diseased canes will, in the case of most diseases, 
invariably give rise to diseased stools and carry the infection into the 
fields in which they are planted. This is the way in which new fields 
become infected, though sometimes secondary infection plays an important 
part. 

(b) The vitality of the plant. It seems a rule in Queensland that stock are 
bred from the best parents, cane from the worst. Farmers fail to see the 
analogy, and will cut for plants, cine which is too poor to mill. The result 
after generations is a weak cane of low vitality, subject to disease. It 
is said that the cane is running out and becoming susceptible to disease, 
and the Stations are asked for new varieties. What is required, however, 
is discrimination on the part of the farmer, and it is his everyday job to 
ook after the varieties which he grows. The selection of a clean seed 
plot should be the aim of every farmer. Most farmers will complain 
bitterly that they are nearly ruined by diseases, but few of them can tell 
of any steps they have taken to improve their position, 


The procedure would be: 

(i.) Select the best sticks from the best stools and plant them in a plot; 

(i.) From this plot, plant up a paddock as seed cane for next year, choosing 
the best canes again for a subsequent plot similar to plot (i.). This 
process repeated from year to year would at least keep the variety up 
to the standard, and possibly improve it. The expense and time would be 
little, and the benefits great. New strains could be introduced (under 
supervision) and treated im the same manner, 


4. Planting. 
There are two methods employed— 

(a) Cutting up the plants in the field from which they are to be taken, and 
planting them by hand or by a planter. This is the correct method, 
as it gives the farmer a chance to examine the plant. It causes inmereased 
handling which enables gumming or borer to be the more easily detected. 
Many diseases and pests can he recognised by examining the ends of the 
cuttings, and Gum and Red Rot are most easily detected in this way, 
whereas if the plants are taken by 

(b) Whole sticks, thrown straight into the drills, and eut up therein, the 
chance of detection of disease is small. 


In areas where gumming is present, canes should never be planted without being 
left overnight covered with a moist bag in order to sweat out the gum, so that the 
gummed sets may be discarded. 


By this second method also, the cane is planted end to end, and T hold the 
opinion that some of our diseases caused by weak parasites gain a strong hold in this 
way, through too close planting; the root system becomes cramped and insufficient, 
some of the canes smothered, and susceptible to parasites; too close planting seems 
to have some bearing on Spindle Top though no definite data are available, 


5. After Cultivation. 


This is the time for reducing disease infection. During the period while the 
eane is able to be cultivated, most of the diseases can be recognised, and farmers. 
van easily dig out diseased stools in. fields. of which the plants have been selected.. 
One method is by carrying a hoe on the cultivator, and the other Qnore certain) is 
to give up so much time every day to walking over a field row for row and digging 
out the stools. In this way several farmers I have met have rid themselves entirely 
of serious outbreaks of disease. If this practice is repeated in the ratoon crops the 
field can soon be cleaned up. 
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6. Harvesting. 


It is a good plan to have a kerosene tin of some disinfectant placed near the 
barracks in cutting time and to have the cutters place their knives therein every 
night, or when moving from one field to another. It is an mexpensive way to 
minimise knife infection. Disease is often carried in this way from an old diseased 
block to a young selected block, and may throw back the work of months in selection 
and digging out by reinfecting a healthy field. 


7. Trash. 


Burning trash is only recommended where a disease such as Spindle Top or 
Red Rot or some bad root rot is present. In such cases the fungus can live over 
‘on the trash until the canes are ready for reinfection, and this is one of the important 
modes of spreading such diseases. In other cases trash restores humus, and is a 
help to the soil. 


8. Disinfection of Plants. 


No work kas been done en this in Queensland, but it seems probable that it 
would be of benefit in disease control work in the case of external fungi. Sprindle 
Top might be somewhat checked in this way, but no definite information can be 
given. 


III.—DISEASES, THEIR SYMPTOMS, DISTRIBUTION, AND CONTROL. 
MOSAIC, 


The symptoms of this disease are— 

(1) Leaf Symptoms.—An irregular mottling of the leaf in shades of green, 
some lighter and some darker than normal. The mottling tends to run parallel with 
the length of the leaf, and varies to some extent according to the variety. Q, 813 
shows a marked yellowing; Clark’s Seedling (f1.Q. 426) shows a green and cream 
mottling, and B. 208 a dark green mottling on a creamy white ground in severe 
eases. Black Innis, M.1900 Seedling, H.Q. 285, Badila, the E.K. canes, &¢., have 
light and dark green markings. 

(2) Stem Symptoms.—The stem is frequently mottled with white stripes against 
the natural colour. In severe cases these become shrunken, and the stem is corrugated, 
and finally cracks. It is usually thinner than the normal canes and is always much 
lighter in weight. In Q. 813, Q.970, and Malagache, the stunting cf the stool is 
very conspicuous, and often a stool of Q. 813 which is infected dies. This shows an 
important facet. A distinction between resistance and toleranee must be made. A 
resistant cane such as Q. 813 does not readily take on the disease, while a susceptible 
cane such as Shahjahanpur No. 10 may be 100 per cent. infected wherever found. 
Now Shahjahanpur No. 10 is very tolerant to the disease, and though it loses in 
weight, it never appears to succumb to Mosaic. On the other hand Q. 813 does die, 
and is always badly stunted. It is therefore resistant but intolerant. From the 
disease control point of view it is resistance that matters and not tolerance; in 
fact, intolerance is a virtue in that the cane by dying removes a centre of 


infection. This aspect has been treated in my report on the Nambour and Beenleigh 
districts. 
Transmission. 


1) Primary, by plants. This is a most important way of carrying the disease 
from one field to another, Every diseased plant produces a Mosaic stool. 

(2) Secondary, by insects. There is one known vector, Aphis maidis, which, 
however, does not seem to be sufficiently abundant to carry the disease as it 1s 
spread in Queensland. The Leaf Hopper (Perkinsiella saccharicida) has heen 
suspected, but no proof obtained. It appears, however, in great abundance when 
the disease is spreading rapidly, and this spread seems periodic. I inspected one 
farm, and found two stools per chain in a certain field adjacent to some Shahjahanpur 
No. 10, and on a subsequent inspection found fifteen stools in the same distance. 
One inspection took place in March, the next in June. 


Control. 

(1) Seed selection. This, of course, combats the primary infecticn. 

(2) Digging out, Im young plant and ratoon, less than 5 per cent. infected; 
in cases of higher infection this process does not pay, 
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(3) Resistant varieties become the only resource in severe cases, and selection 
follows. Uba is immune to the disease, but has a disease of the Mosaic type. This, 
however, has never been reported from Australia. Q. 813 is highly resistant but 
intolerant; it is a good cane to plant where Mosaie is bad. Badila is also resistant. 
P.O.J. 2714 is reported resistant, but as it is almost a new cane im Australia, it has 
not been tested here as yet. M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, the E.K. canes, 
H.Q. 426, Pompey, Q. 970 are susceptible; B. 147, B. 156, and M. 189 (Black Innis) 
are highly susceptible; and B. 208, N.G.47, and Shahjahanpur 10 are still more 
highly susceptible to the disease. 


Distribution. 


Mosaic is very prevalent in the south of Queensland as far as Giru; north of 
Townsville it becomes insignificant. None was seen at Tully, Innisfail, or Babinda; 
one stool at Ingham, one at Mossman, and 4 few fields (including the canes 
Shahjahanpur 10, B. 156, and H. 109) badly infested in the Cairns district. These 
were duly reported in my report on these canes. 


Effect of Corn. 


Little corn is grown in eanefields north of Mackay, and this is noteworthy 
when we consider the distribution of the disease. At Ayr and Giru, B. 208, a highly 
susceptible variety, is grown. In the North, too, the disease does not seem to 
spread rapidly, and both the corn aphis and the leaf hopper are seldom seen. The 
introduction of corn (which is taking place in North Queensland) is a dangerous 
step, and should not occur without careful consideration. 


Districts Affected. 


Ayr and Girw—B. 208 is the main variety affected, and infected fields should 
be ploughed out. It is feared that the disease will spread to H.Q. 426 and E.K, 28, 
which would be serious. On one farm at Home Hill some Badila was seen seriously 
affected, and this variety is usually considered resistant. The cause was some 
badly infected sorghum which had been growing wild since the field had had a crop 
of B. 208. Some years ago sorghum grown near B.208 was almost invariably 
infected. 


Proserpine.—Mosaic¢ is very restricted here, and occurs in M. 1900 Seedling and 
M. 189. Digging out of stools will control the disease here. 


Mackay.—Mosaic oceurs on every area to a slight extent, but around Farleigh, 
at Mount Jukes, Habana, Finch Hatton, Netherdale, and Gargett it is serious, and 
also in parts of the Sarina area. The freest seems to be the Homebush area, judging 
by the farms visited, and the Carmila and Flaggy Rock end is almost clean. The 
same applies to Hampden. The canes infected include Shahjahanpur 10 wherever 
grown, M. 189 in some areas, B. 208, H.Q. 426, E.K. 1, Malagache, M. 1900 Seedling, 
D, 1135, &e. M. 189 shows itself very susceptible as usual. E.K. 28 and Malagache 
do not show serious infection as a whole, which is probably due to the fact that 
the plants have never been coutaminated, as they are fairly susceptible varieties. 
@. $13 as usual shows high resistance. The Cane Growers’ Association in Mackay 
seems alive to the situation, and is warning the farmers, who are taking suitable 
measures. It is hoped that by continued diligence, the disease will be overcome 
without very much effort or expense. Great assistance was received from this body 
who are yery progressive, 52 


Bundaberg.——kKvery farm visited in this area was infected with Mosaic to some 
extent. All the river farms are seriously affected with the disease, and their tonnages 
must suffer very greatly. The disease is more serious here than elsewhere in 
Queensland, except perhaps at Bauple. Moreover, the farmers do not seem to be 
alive to the seriousness of the position. H.Q. 285, M. 1900 Seedling, and M. 189 are 
the principal canes affected, and Shahjahanpur 10 is affected wherever it is grown 
The infection of the two early maturing canes, H.Q. 285 and M. 189, is serious! 
especially as on the river farms it is almost impossible to cultivate and get rid of 
the wild sorghum and susceptible grasses, owing to the sodden nature of the ground 
for months during the wet season and autumn. These grasses carry the disease over 
to the cane, and lower the prospects of successful control. Q. 813 is strongly recom- 
mended for these badly-infected river farms. It is the only safe resistant variet 
at present in the area, if we exelude Uba which is go objectionable for other Nai 

The red soil farms are on the whole better off 


to clean up their farms by seed selection, 
resistant varieties. 


_off, but none the less they require 
rogueing, and the use, where possible, of 
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Childers.—The position here is similar to that on the red soils at Bundaberg 
and Shahjahanpur 10, M, 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, M. 55, Rappoe, and Striped 
Singapore are affected; Q. 813, where it is grown, is resistant, though not immune. 
The elimination of Shahjahanpur 10 and selection and rogueing are the measures 
recommended, There is a great deal of wild sorghum growing in the creeks, and 
this should be dealt with. Too much corn is grown for safety, and the same applies 
to a greater extent to Bundaberg. i 


_  Maryborough.—-The disease here and at Pialba is due to the persistance of the 
farmers in growing Shahjahanpur 10, which they do, despite all recommendations. 
M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, H.Q. 285, M.189, and Petite Senneville are all affected; 
efficient selection and digging out are the measures recommended. Shahjahanpur 10 
should be immediately ploughed out. 


Bauple and Yerra—Vhe situation at Yerra is very simiiar to that at Pialba 
but that at Bauple is much more serious. Farms show as much as 92 per cent. 
infection in first ratoons. Shahjahanpur 10, M. 1900 Seedling, D.1135 are seriously 
affected, while Q. 813 is slightly so, and shows the marked resistance which 
characterises it. Farmers with highly-infected fields have been selling cane for 
plants, and have caused serious infection in other farms. It is hoped that with the 
gazetting of Mosaic as a-disease under the Diseases in Plants Act this practice 
will be stopped. 


Nambour.—Corn and cane are grown together on nearly every farm, and the 
result is a heavy Mosaic infection. Most farmers disregard the disease, and continue 
to plant cane without discrimination. I have often seen in this area fields of plant 
eane badly infected with Mosaic. In such cases as this the farmers deserve the 
diseases that they so deliberately conserve. M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1125, H.Q. 285, 
Q. 1098, and M. 189- are commonly infected. 


Beenleigh—Corn is the bane of the industry here also, and Green Baruma— 
known locally as ‘‘Green New Guinea’’ or ‘‘Green Goru’’—is often 100 per cent. 
infected. Purple Top (N.G.64) is almost as bad. M.189, D.1135, M. 1900 
Seedling are also affected. The planting of Q. 813 to resist Fiji disease is expected 
to aid in the solution of the Mosaic problem. 


‘Other Grasses Affected. 

As cane is a member of the grass family, it is not surprising that it suffers from 
the same diseases as other grasses. his is especially the case with the Mosaie family, 
and we find that cane Mosaie is easily transmissible to grasses, and that the disease 
can be returned to the cane. The grasses in Queensland which are especially bad 
from this point of view are Wild Serghum, Summer Grass, Johnstone Grass, Guinea 
grass, and, also, among the cultivated crops Sorghum, Imphee, and Corn, Wherever 
these grasses are present in a cane district we find that Mosaic is very prevalent. 
‘Corn is rarely free from Mosaic, and is therefore very dangerous. At Bauple I 
observed the corn aphis (Aphis maidis) on corn and on wild sorghum, and the 
nearby cane was seriously affected. This is only one instance of many that I could 
quote. 

GUMMING. 


This disease, of which the practical control is perhaps as hard as that of any 
disease affecting cane, is widespread in the areas south of Rockhampton. It occurs 
‘to a diminishing extent at Aloomba, and has been seen to a slight extent in Mackay, 
but a quick control can be effected in these areas by eradication of the diseased 
fields. Bundaberg has suffered severely this year, and the farmers at) Nambour, 
Beenleigh, and (to a less extent) Maryborough are warned to look to the future 
and attempt to contro] the trouble before it reaches such proportions, 

It is caused by bacteria (Bacillus vaseularum Cobb. Greig Smith), and the only 
definite symptom is the oozing of a bright yellow gum from the cut ends of the 
cane. The yaseular bundles or fibres of the canes are usually red (erimson 
coloured). These are the stem symptoms. ‘The leaf symptoms sure apparent, but 
not characteristic enough to enable the determination of the disease without the 
oozing of the gum. At times, however, the gum cannot be obtained from plants 
which are known to be diseased. 

The leaf symptoms are in some cases a yellowish streak lined with red dots 
running obliquely. Patehes within the yellow strip often die and wither, When 
the disease is bad, as in December, 1927, at Bundaberg and Nambour, the young 
‘plant and ratoons, and also some of the standover cane, show whitish leaves, the white 
shading gradually into the green towards the hase of the leaf. In the ease of plant 
cane, the eutting of the plant itself will show the gum. This white leaf stage is 
very similar to a stage in Leaf Seald known as the chronic stage. 
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Gumming is transmitted in the following ways:— 
ants.— ant ir 4 gummed field must be presumed to be gummed, 

By plants.—A plant from a gummiec I an 
and will probably show the disease sooner or later. In some cases weather conditions 
inhibit the disease, and it may not show up for several generations. 

By knife infection——Cutting diseased cane will infect the knife, and as the 
bacteria are so minute, it becomes easy to carry them on dirty knives to clean fields. 
Knives should therefore be disinfected after cutting diseased cane. Farm implements: 


and horses can also carry the disease if they pick up the juice of a gummed stool. 


Mr. North, of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, pats forth the theory that 
the disease can be transmitted by windblown rain, and by insects which suck cane 
leaves on which the gum is exuding with wet weather. By sucking injured portions 
of healthy plants they can, he thinks, carry the disease. 


This probably accounts for the fact that the disease usually oceurs during a 
dry spell following wet weather. The wet would be necessary for the transmission 
of the disease through the fieid, and the drought he necessary for the baeteria to 
obtain ascendancy over the plant. 


The control of the disease where it is bad is based on resistant varieties, as 
owing to the elusive nature of the disease rogueing is of little importance im 
epidemics. With these varieties seed selection should be practised, and the plants 
sweated under a bag overnight, and the gummed ones discarded before planting. 
Of the resistant canes, Q.813 is a known resister in Queensland, and Uba also 
seems resistant. B. 147 and H. 227 are thought to be resistant, but very susceptible 
to Mosaic, and the former cane, at any rate, to Leaf Stripe. On the Herbert River 
the resisters are Q. 813, Korpi, Oramboo, and Nanemo or ‘‘ Bogela’’—these last two 
being considered identical. These canes have been introduced into Bundaberg 
together with some South Johnstone seedlings for trial, and 8.C.12 (4), a cane 
which is reputed resistant. ‘The Coimbatore seedlings are also to be tried out for 
resistance. Two show some premise. In the southern areas Badila, M. 1900 Seedling, 
D. 1135, M.189 (Black Innis), H. 109, and Q. 970 are very susceptible, and in the 
North H.Q. 426 is worst infected, while Badila shows some measure of resistance. 
This is a peculiarity of varietal resistance to disease, which is not easily understood. 
It seems that locality has a big bearing on this factor. M.55 has been suggested 
as resistant in Childers, but confirmation of this is required. 


Much research work has been carried out on gumming, but only lately have we 
had any light thrown on the problem, and the control measures are comparatively 
new. It is suspected that varietal resistance declines after a cane has been in 
contact with the disease for some time. I do not know any yariety which could be 
classed as immune to gum—even cow cane suffers. 


Extent of the Disease. 


The trouble is very prevalent in the southern districts, but was seen to a very 
limited extent in Mackay, on one farm in H.109 at Aloomba (Cairns district), and 
on the Herbert River. This latter district was very badly gummed some years ago, 
but little was seen during my visit. Weather conditions may have a bearing on this,. 
but the rigid control measures of the C.S.R. Field staff have had a big effect. These 
are of a drastic nature, and H.Q. 426 is penalised heavily, and has almost disappeared. 

In the Bundaberg district in 1927, the crushing rate of the mills was reduced 
by over 25 per cent., and this has meant a serious loss to both farmers and millers. 
Crops have been light, the amount of dead cane high, and the results of crushing bad, 
all due to Gumming. At present the position is not good. Q.813 is recommended 
as a late maturing cane, but in the south eannot be eut before the middle of Septem- 
ber, or it will not ratoon. As an earlier cane H. 227 is recommended, and B. 147 
might also be tried. This variety could be obtained from the Mulgrave area (Cairns 
district). Other resistant ‘ames are being fostered at the Bundaberg Station, and 
it is hoped to prove their worth in the near future. 


Gum was also showing up in Maryborough in February, in M. 1900 Seedlin mG 
D. 1185, Meera, &e., and the farmers there should take note of it, and have Q. 813 
on their farms in case of an epidemic. 


Nambour.—The position is regarded as serious, for gum is showing up badly,. 
and has been all through the year. It only requires a season such as has been 
experienced at Bundaberg last year to cause an epidemic in the D.1135, which is 
grown far too widely at Nambour. The badly-drained flats along the Maroochy 
River and at Coolum are worst infected. Q. 813 is proving its worth as a resister: 
there, amongst those farms in which it is grown. It is the only resistant cane at 
present grown in the area, exeept Uba. : 
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BeenleighNere gum was observed widespread at the beginning of the year, but 
the substitution of Q. 813 for D,1135 owing to Fiji disease, will, it is hoped, tend to 
decrease the infection. 


Efficient drainage was found to be of great benefit to farms affected with 
Gumming on the Richmond River, and this is a feature seldom met with in Queens- 
Jand. J suggest that an adequate system of main drains should be installed in 
gummed areas, wide enough to carry off the water that is drowning the farms, 
and that the farmers should endeavour to put in good subsidiary drains from each 
field. The method of draining the field is not expensive. The field on its last 
ploughing could be divided into lands by deep drills made at intervals of, say, a chain 
(or nearer if the soil is clayey or sour) by a swing plough with raised mouldboards. 
These lands between the water furrows would be planted in the ordinary way. Better 
still would be the ploughing into lands during the last ploughing, by a swing plough 
or dise starting from the centre of the land and working out to what is to be the 
water furrow, ploughing in a spiral or rather a series of spirals to give a series of 
lands. A series of field drains could be ploughed by the same means along the head- 
lands at right angles to the lands, to take the water to the subsidiary drains. The 
size of the drains and their frequency would depend on the water to be removed, 
the fall of the land, &c., and would have to be determined by the farmer himself. 

Tile drains are used on larger estates, but would be too expensive for the average 
farmer, and the land system forms a good substitute. The lands must be remodelled 
every time the field is ploughed and planted. 
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SEoTion OF FIELD PLANTED IN ‘‘LANDS.’’ 
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PLAN OF A DRAINED FIELD, 
This would be modified, if necessary, to suit local conditions. 


‘ 
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LEAF SCALD. 
This is, in Queensland, essentially a disease of the tropical sugar areas, though 
it has been seen in Mahona in the Nambour district. It occurs again to a serious 
extent on the Northern Rivers of New South Wales. 


It is, like Gumming, a bacterial disease, but unlike the former trouble, it does 
not depend to nearly the same extent on the weather, though it has a latent period, 
which makes detailed surveys on infected areas very difficult. 


Symptoms. 

The disease is, at times, very difficult to identify. Most characteristic are the 
leaf symptoms. The leaf in typical cases shows a white pencil line running obliquely 
from the midrib to the leaf edge. The line is of constant thickness, and at a later 
stage turns pinkish. It also spreads, and forms a white irregular streak, finally 
giving a chlorotic appearance similar to one stage of gumming, where the leaf is 
white for a good part of its length. The leaves, however, usually curl inwards at 
the top, and it is this peculiar curling which serves to reveal the disease to the 
practised eye. Sometimes the leaves appear scorched instead of white. 

These white leaves indicate the chronic stage of the disease, and are, if the 
cane is large enough, accompanied by sideshooting from every joint. The side 
shoots bear the leaf symptoms, 

In the acute stage, the cane dies without any symptoms other than the scorching 
and curling of the leaves. The side shoots may sprout and die immediately, and the 
only means of obtaining a definite identification is to search for suckers bearing the 
white pencil line. This phase is characteristic of H.Q. 426; Badila and Goru have both 
phases. Usually the fibres of the cane are tinged with crimson, especially at the 
nodes or joints and in the buds, but this feature may be absent in the acute phase. 


The plants, on their emergence, may often be detected through the white leaves. 


The control of the disease rests on the elimination of the most susceptible 
canes, H.Q.426, Gorus, and Pompey (7 R.428), and the careful selection and 
subsequent digging out of diseased stools in the plant and ratoon crops, in the 
young stages. D.1185 and Q.813 seem resistant in the North, and Badila and 
Nanemo seem rather susceptible. Badila seems susceptible but tolerant. Babinda, 
Innisfail, Tully, and Cairns are hot-beds of the disease, and few farms in this area 
could be declared clean. Badila is affected all over the country, and the only stocks 
of clean seed seem to be on the Atherton Tableland, where the Kairi State Farm, 
and the seed plot being planted by the Cairns Canegrowers’ Association are among 
the places recommended for seed in the future. 

The transmission of the disease occurs in several ways, as In Gumming :— 

By Plants.—The disease is easier to identify, so that plant selection is also easier. 
The existence of a latent period is a difficulty. 

By Cane’ Knives.—This is important in carrying the disease to new fields, and 
the knives need frequent disinfection, 

The insect transmission has never been worked out, but the distribution seems 
certain, though not so important in North Queensland as is the case with gumming. 
The Linear Bug is here suggested as a possible carrier of the disease, and should be 
watched. 

All types of soil seem to be affeeted alike, and the prevalence of the disease 
seems to depend on the resistance of the varieties grown, and the care of the farmer. 


Districts Affected. 


Proserpine-—Two farms were seen to show the disease at Conway, in Badila 

and 1.Q.426. The trouble was slight. Another farm at Proserpine itself was 
reported affected, but the block (Gorn) had been ploughed out. 
Mossman.—The (disease here is serious in parts, especially the Saltwater and 
Whyambeecl ends, and around the Mossman and Little Mossman Rivers. The Mow- 
bray area was, is far as could be seen, free from the disease, though Spindle Top is 
present on some farms. Badila, H.Q.426, and, above all, Goru, are affected, and 
Pompey is affected where grown. Goru should not be planted in this area. 

Cairns and Mulgrave.—This district, especially the Hambledon-Freshwater area, 
is badly affeeted. Badila is largely grown, and practically every field of this variety 
is diseased to some extent. Only on a few farms at Hambledon itself is there Badil2 
that could be regarded as possibly safe to plant. 

; The Sawmill Pocket, Wright’s Creek, Green Hills, and Highteigh areas are 
freest from the disease, 
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Babinda.—Fvery farm visited in this area, ex 
field examined, and some fields were seriously affected especially in the East Russell 
and Palma areas, and also in the Cucania-Harvey’s Creek section. The losses here 
were considerable, and difficult to estimate. Exceedingly bad infection was observed 
in the Deeral-Fishery Creek section, in one case about 40 per cent.; and the loss 
through death of stools, &¢., must have been nearly 25 per cent. of the crop. The 
difficulty is to get varieties to replace H.Q. 426, and Q. 813 ig suggested, for it scems 
to do well if planted late. “se 


cept one, had Leaf Seald in every 


Innisfail—The position at Goondi is better than that at Mourilyan or at South 
Johnstone, though it is by no means good. Pompey does not seem a favourable 
eane to replace H.Q. 426 where Leaf Scald is present, as I can see little difference 
in their susceptibility. Daradgee, Garradunga, and Eubenangee are affected, and all 
the farms on the Johnstone River, especially the Innisfail Estate. 

At Mourilyan, the whole area is affected, though the situation at Liverpool Creek 
scems better than it was a year ago, according to Mr. Kelly's reports and those 
of the farmers and cane inspectors. Seed. selection has been practised with good 
results, and the cleaning of this area should be easy from now on. oe 


South Johnstone is the worst affected area, and the disease is bad in all the 
sections examined. The Silkwood and Jeppoon branches are especially heavily 
infected. Badila, Pompey, Goru, and H.Q.426 are all affected. Several badly 
diseased plant blocks were seen. This sort of thing is due to nothing but sheer 
negligence on the part of the farmers, most of whom do not seem to realise the 
seriousness of the trouble. 


The infection extends through Jaffa, El Arish, and Maadi, to 


The Tully Area—Here the infection is widespread, though in most cases not so 
severe as that in thé other districts. On several farms, however, the heaviest infection 
was seen. The main centre is at Midgenoo, and smaller centres are at Euramo, 
Lower Tully, the Leasehold areas, and at Feluga. It is reported that Midgenoo was 
the original souree of the infected plant. The disease here is not so serious as in the 
areas farther north, and farmers have been urged to do all in their power to get rid 
of the disease. 


Clean plants can be obtained, and with rigid selection and subsequent cleaning 
of fields the problem does not appear difficult. 


FIJI DISEASE. 


This serious cane disease has not long been discovered in Queensland, and areas 
are still being found infected. The symptoms are characteristic, and consist of 
leaf galls which run along the back of the leaf, and are invariably on a vein, and 
running parallel with the midrib. They do not show on the front surface of the 
leaf, and thus differ from the crinkles caused by damage to.the tops which are so 
often seen in canefields. They may vary from one-eighth of an inch to about 14 
inches in length, and from one-thirty-secondth to one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
and are light green or brown. They may be on the midrib or on the blade of the 
leaf, and are the one sure characteristic of the disease. 


The stem is very stunted, though in the case of secondary infection the cane 
previously formed will mark the stage of infection. Infection always inhibits the 
growth very soon after the galls first appear. In secondary infection, the subsequent 
ratoons will be stunted and will die out. The leaves are dark-green in appearance 
and curl inwards much after the manner of Leaf Scald, though they are much 
deformed and stunted. 


Methods of transmission have not been thoroughly worked out, but it is an 
invariable rule that a diseased cutting produces a diseased plant. Neither soil nor 
knives have been found to have any effect on the distribution. 

Insects are thought to play a part, but our knowledge on this point is limited. 
The transmission seems possible over fairly large distances. 

The control is based on plant selection, and in badly affected areas on, resistant 
varieties. Digging out diseased stools is essential in lightly infected fields. 


Distribution of the Disease. 


Bundaberg.—The disease was only reported from here in December, and an 
investigation points to the fact that it is as yet light, and can be controlled by 
rogueing or digging cut. Those concerned were warned Oe the seriousness of cee 
disease, and have organised a campaign which should prove efficacious v ithout more 
drastic measures. The infected cane was brought from the Northern Rivers—some 
before the war, and some in 1922 Field evidence points to the fact that the disease 
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was introduced in the last batch of canes, and has spread to two other varieties, 
within recent times—soon after the importation. 


Maryborough.—In this area the disease is severe in some sections, as was out- 
lined in a report published earlier in the year, which it is unnecessary to recapitulate. 
The district was placed under strict quarantine, and all precautions taken to keep 
the disease within present limits. Control measures were outlined to the farmers, 
by circular, and the digging out of infected fields was suggested in severe cases; 
this was done on the worst affected farms, and Q. 813 and H.Q. 285 are being tried 
as resistant varieties. It is hoped in the near future to plant out some disease 
resistance trials, 

The area affected is restricted to Maryborough, and, as far as is known, does 
not extend to Pialba or Yerra. Even in the infected area itself there are sections 
which are apparently clean, 


Beenleigh.—Infection here is widespread, and practically every farm shows the 
disease. D.1135 and M.1900 Seedling are the principal varieties affected, but 
Q. 813 and H.Q. 285 are practically clean, For this reason they have been recom- 
mended to the farmers. The area was thoroughly inspected by Mr. W. Cottrell- 
Dormer and myself in the early part of the year, and Mr. Dormer published a full 
account of his investigation. 

In the case of farmers suspecting the disease, it is very necessary that they 
should inform the Bureau as soon as possible, so that measures can be taken to 
prevent the disease from infecting other fields, for once it is established the disease 
spreads rapidly. 

LEAF STRIPE. 


A disease of fungal origin, this trouble is of a serious nature. though at present 
its distribution is restricted to a few farms, except in the case of the Mossman and 
Burdekin and Houghton Rivers, where the infection is general. 

The symptoms are very similar to those of Mosaic to the casual observer, but 
they differ in the fact that the leaf stripes are mere definite in outline, and correspond 
well to the description of the name. The stripes, too, are often yellowish, and they 
differ from Mosaic in the fact that they turn brown and bear on the back of the 
leaf a whitish down. This gives rise to the alternative name of Downy Mildew, 
bestowed on this disease. ‘The white down is the fruiting portion of the casual 
fungus, and the fruits or spores as they are called are blown to other canes by the 
wind. At certain times of the year the stripes are not well defined, and the disease 
is easily mistaken for Mosaic unless the white down can be seen. 

Sticks are affected by beimg elongated, and stand well above the surrounding 
healthy cane, this phase being sometimes known as ‘‘ Jump Up.’’ In these cases the 
leaves are sparse and narrow, and they often become shredded in severe eases. 

Transmission occurs by means of plants from infected stools and by the wind- 
blown spores. Since these latter are very numerous on the backs of the leaves, and 
are very minute, they travel in a short time all over an infected block, and the 
infection spreads rapidly. Means of transmission by inseets have been suggested by 
field observers, but their theories have not yet been tried out in Queensland. It is 
very easy, too, to carry the spores on tools and wearing apparel. 

Control is effected by means of plant selection, and subseqnent digging out, 
removing, and burning the diseased stools. Their destruction is essential, as the 
spores are outside the leaf and are not destroyed by the mere digging out of the 
stools. 

The susceptible varieties include B. 208, B. 147, Q. 855, M. 189, D. 1135, 7 R. 428 
(Pompey), Garvan’s Black, Yellow Caledonia, H.Q. 274, and to a lesser extent Q. 813. 
Badila, Goru, and H.Q. 426 appear resistant on field evidence, 


Distribution. 


Bundaberg.—The disease has been observed in the Bingera area i ‘van? 
Hie ee PA n the Bingera area in Garvan’s 
ack, M. 189, Yellow Caledomia, anc .Q. 274. It was seen also in plant cane, 
but is not at present causing serious damage, though it should not be disregarded. 
It is also on one farm on the Woongarra. 


_ , Mackay.—A few farms affected in this area require attention, and on one the 
infection is serious. Pompey, Cheribon, and D. 1135 are affected. Seriously affected 
fields should be ploughed out after cutting, and lighter infections rogued 


Mossman.—The Saltwater area and the’ Mossman River “area are the main 
sources of the trouble, and B.147, Q. 855, and D. 1135 are the principal canes 
« ve 1 oY j . j j ) 5 : 
affected. The introduction of Pompey into this area is dangerous owing to its 

fe > 
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‘Susceptibility to the disease. The fields badly infected should be ploughed out, and 
B. 147 should be temporarily discarded in the affected area. Digging out should 
be practised in the farms where the infection is light. % 

_Cairns.—Slight infection occurs at Sawmill Pocket on a few farms, and the 
varieties infected are D. 1135 and Pompey (7 R. 428). The farmers are planting 
up with clean H.Q. 426. Fortunately, the B. 147, which is a favourite variety in 
this area, does not seem to be atfected so far. 


Giru and the Burdekin River——The infection here is of a serious order, and a 
majority of the farms visited were heavily infected. A great deal of B. 208 is 
grown, and this variety is one of the most susceptible to this disease. Few farms 
growing this cane are apparently clean, and in many cases the losses in this variety 

_ are severe. As this cane has elsewhere been wiped out through disease, there seems 
little hope of cleaning it up, so it appears essential that the cane should be replaced 
by less susceptible canes. Badila, H.Q. 426, and Goru do not show the infection to 
any extent; and their planting is advised. The trouble is that B.208 is a cane 
with the highest ¢.cs., and farmers are loth to realise that the fact that it is 
diseased and will not ratoon makes it really a more expensive variety to grow than 
the other canes such as Badila and Clark’s Seedling. I observed this factor in the 
Houghton area, and my idea was confirmed by a cane inspector. 


One factor seems to be of importance in the Mossman district in restricting the 
distribution of the disease, and that is the fact that well over 99 per cent. of the 
eane sent to the mill is burnt. The fact that the disease does not spread as rapidly 
as we should expect from its mode of distribution is probably due to this fact. 
Not that I suggest the burning of trash as a control measure, for I believe that the 
‘other measures are sufficient in themselves. 


¢ RED ROT. 


This disease has usually a minor importance, but which can, under certain 
‘conditions, be of the greatest importance. It is caused by a fungus (Colletotrichwm 
faleatum) which is normally a very weak parasite, and lives on trash and decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil. At times, however, when soil conditions are poor and 
the climate is favourable, the disease assumes a virulent form, and can cause heavy 
losses to the crop in the district affected. It appears to be a difficult disease to 
eradicate, and our effective knowledge of it is very limited. Only extensive field 
experiment will give us the data we require to put forward adequate control measures. 
The first noticeable symptom is the dying-off of the top, very much as in the case 
of grub attack, though all the sticks in the stool do not necessarily die. Examination 
of the stem in severe cases will show that it is withered, especially at the base. 


Internal Symptoms. 


By cutting the stem lengthwise it is seen that the whole mass is reddish and 
fermented, but there are definite white pithy areas in the stem, surrounded by a 
darker red area. There are also greyish patches at the nodes. The white areas are 
‘the diagnostic character of the disease. 

The fungus (Colletotrichum falcatum) is a weak parasite, and usually lives 
on the organic matter in the soil. It passes into the stem through injured parts, 
especially skin cracks. Inversion of the sugars takes place, the cane becomes light, 
the c¢.c.s. falls, and the juice is refractory. Many sticks die and so considerable 
losses in crop result, in severe attacks. The disease is usually in patches, and 
these are shown by a yery fluctuating ¢.c¢.s. 


‘Transmission. 


The fungus is carried on trash, old cane, stools, &., from crop to crop, and by 
plants from field to field. 


‘Control. 

No evidence concerning resistant varieties is available. Seed selection is 
necessary, but the main factor is the fallowing, fertilising, and cultivating of the 
infected fields, without which selection is useless. 


‘Distribution. 

The disease oceurs slightly in many places, where it attracts little notice. In 
Mackay, especially at Sarina, the trouble has assumed epidemic proportions. 
‘Practically all the Sarma area is more or less affected with the disease, which 
attacks M. 189 (Black Innis), M. 1900 Seedling, H.Q. 426 (Clark’s Seedling), E.K. 28, 
+&C. 

14 
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At Proserpine the disease occurs at Waterson and Glen {sla, and seems to be 
inclined to assume epidemic proportions. The soilg should be analysed, and green 
manures planted wherever the disease is occurring. 

A special report was published in July concerning Red Rot at Sarina, and 
suggested methods of control. ‘They were summarised as follow:— 

A. Never plant from any field which bas suffered from Red Rot; and never allow 
anyone else to plant from your infected field. 
B. (1) All trash and rubbish should be burnt, and the stools broken up. 

(2) The addition of lime to the soil, preferably burnt lime, in order that the 
soil reaction may be upset with the hope that the fungus growth will 
be inhibited. 

(3) The draining of low-lying pockets. 

(4) The planting of green manure crops in order to add nitrogen and other 
elements to the soil, to smother weeds, and to assist the degradation of 
the old stools. 

) The anlysis of the soil in order to find out what is lacking, and the 
restoration of the deficient elements to the soil in the shape of a correct 
fertiliser. 

(6) The interval before replanting a diseased field should be as long as 
possible. If you have enough ground it will be well to let an infected 
field go out for some years. Plant your clean field with clean seed or you 
might as well leave it alone. 


Ct 


( 


TOP ROT. 


This disease is of a very insidious nature, thought by Mr. Tryon to be cause by a 
root fungus, and by Mr. Dormer to be caused by bacteria. I myself have isolated 
bacteria (not in pure culture) from the leaf streaks, but have not had time to 
confirm Mr, Dormer’s innoculation experiments. 


Symptoms. 

The lower leaves of the young cane show a series of watery stripes which become 
chocolate or red in colour, and which run along the leaf parallel with the veinlets, 
usually from the leaf sheath up for about 6 to S$ inches or less. They occur on each 
side of the midrib, and are about one-eighth ot an inch in breadth, though several 
stripes may fuse along their sides. i 


Later the cane may recover, and grow on as though nothing had happened, or the 
top may forthwith rot, and smell abominably. 

On the Burdekin River Badila with four feet of cane is attacked, but the rot 
does not extend far down the stick below the joint attacked by the bacteria. 


The disease occurs between the months of October and Mareh, as a rule. In 
1927 it occurred in the Red Streak stage in the Freshwater area in the middle of 
October—not before then. Many Burdekin farmers believe that it occurs after wet 
following a drought, and evidence there seemed to point in that direction, but it 
showed up in Freshwater in the young plant and ratoons durmg a yery dry period 
so that a modification of the idea is needed. The humidity of the atmosphere is 
greater in the Freshwater area than on the Burdekin, and humidity may be one of 
the controlling factors. ; 

Badila is the prineipal cane affected, thoug e disease : i 
M. 1900 Seedling, E.K. 28. Q. 813, B. 208, 8 7 Q Vice ners aan aa 'Q. 426. 

‘ : ,S.JS.Q. 4, and slighth roru and H.Q. 426. 


Distribution. 

Beenleigh.—The disease was seen here in January, in D.1135, and the cane 
was recovering. “ 
Nambour.—Suspicious streaks were observed in one or two stools of Q. 813. The 
identity of the disease in this case is doubtful. 


Bundaberg.—Top Rot was seen in one stool of 8.J.Q. 4 from Mackay. As Tov 
Rot has not been noticed at Mackay for many years, this fact is i resting r 

: t i ) vee ; s fact is interesting, but 
confirmation of data is required. 


Burdekin River.—Here the infection of Badila is very bad especially on both 
banks of the river. Much death and even 50 per cent. crop losses have been 
recorded. M. 1900 Seedling, E.K. 2%, B. 208, and Q.813 have been affe ot d d t 
a less extent H.Q. 426 and the Gorus, : ee ia 
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Herbert River.—Results of Top Rot were hard to distinguish from those of the 
flood damage this year, and no adequate idea of the infection was gained. The 
same applies to Giru, though a few cases of undoubted Top hot were established. 


Cairns.—Freshwater and Smithfield are the two areas worst affected, and the 
river farms are showing most. Badila is the one variety which the disease seems te 
attack, and the red streaks were plentiful on nearly every farm, in plants and ratoons. 
Even the red soil hillside farms were affected at Redlyneh and the Gap. Wright’s 
Creek, Hambledon, Highleigh, and Little Mulgrave, and all the areas down to Deeral 
showed the disease to some extent. It was more prevalent, however, on the alluvial 
flats than on the hillsides. 


It must be confessed that the Top Rot problem is baffling at present, and there 
‘seems to be no relation between the infected plants and the spread of the disease, 

so that seed selection appears to be useless. Outbreaks in other areas seem to show 
that the bacteria are present in most sugar areas, and require merely certain 
conditions to deyelop. 


SPINDLE TOP, NEEDLE TOP, OR PINK SCLEROTIAL LEAF 
SHEATH DISEASE. 


This complaint has caused heavy damage round Innisfail, Tully, Babinda, 
and Cairns districts. It is caused by a weak parasitic fungus (Seclerotium sp.), 
which binds the leaf sheaths and strangles the top. Canes often recover from the 
trouble, but at times it causes loss. Seasonal conditions seem to play a big part 
in the destructiveness of the disease, and the fungus is probably incapable of causing 
damage without favourable conditions for development. Mr. A, P. Gibson, Northern 
Field Assistant, first drew my attention to the trouble, and I found it to be causing 
many dead sticks if the stools, and also in a few cases dead patches, where all the 
stools had died out. 


Symptoms. 


The first noticeable symptom is the pinkish tinge of the leaves near the leaf 
sheaths, to about 3 inches from the base, and the fact that the trash is clinging, 
round the spindle. The leaves appear choked, and the leaf sheaths become bright 
red and rather slimy. Dark spots appear on the red, which are the sclerotia of the 
fungus, and aid in its transmission. Finally, in severe cases the top dies and the 
cane affected decays. In Padila—the main variety affected—the sticks, instead of 
appearing a glossy black, are rather pale red and unhealthy looking. Usually not 
every stick in a stool is affected. 


Farmers often put the trouble down to overcrowding, and there is probably 
some truth in this, for in most cases Badila is planted too close and there is not 
sufficient room for the proper development of the stools. There are other factors, 
however, which require investigation, and the fungus has not yet been identified with 
certainty. It bears some resemblance to 8. rolfsti, but is probably not this species. 


Transmission. 
The disease is probably carried in the trash, and can live on this decaying 
organic matter for some time. It can then reappear in the ensuing crop. 


Control. 

This has not been properly worked out, but it seems rather obvious that the 
burning of trash in heavy infestations would tend to minimise the chances of 
infection. 

The better spacing of plants needs to be considered, and also the bettermg 
of the soil conditions. TI noticed that on one farm which made free use of green 
manures, and spaced wide apart, that infection seemed very light. 


Distribution. | | 

Bundaberg—tThe disease was seen in an isolated case in We! 16 plant im 
December, 1927. 

Giru.—Spindle Top was causing some damage in B, 208, and was noted also in 
cane that had been flooded. Top Rot and Spindle Top were flourishing side by side 
Cc J 
in Badila. 

Palin lm the. bower Tully end the disease was causing some damage, in Badila. 
Top Rot was also present. Only isolated sticks in stools were dead, but the disease 
seemed to need attention. 
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Tnnisfail—Throughout this area the disease was rampant, especially on Innis- 
fail Estates, Queensland Estate, and Darradgee. The worst infestation was on two 
farms in Upper Darradgee on red soil. Here all stages of the disease were 
encountered, and from the percentage of dead cane, the losses must have been 
considerable. 


Babinda.—Practically every farm here was infected, but the damage was not 
as great as at Innisfail. On the south bank of the Russell River the worst infection 
was observed. 


Cairns—The disease was bad all along the Mulgrave River, especially the 
Upper Mulgrave section. Much of the cane at Freshwater and the Hambledon area 
was more or less infected. The disease was confined to Badila. 


Mossman.—Here the trouble was not seen except on the Mowbray River, where 
it was quite prevalent. 

The Innisfail and Babinda areas were by far the worst affected, and it would 
be difficult to find a clean farm. Several of my reports dealt with this disease, and 
these may be referred to. 


BANDED SCLEROTIAL DISEASE, 


This trouble, which is caused by a fungus of similar type to that causing Spindle 
Top, was not evident during my visit to the North (from August to the middle of 
November), and only one or two isolated cases were met with. As no idea was 
obtained of the prevalence of the disease, nor of the damage that it causes, I shall 
say nothing concerning it. 


ILIAU. 


This disease, which also oceurs in Hawaii and Louisiana, is caused by a fungus 
with two stages which are known as Gnomonia and Melanconium iliau. Only the 
latter stage has been observed in Queensland. It attacks the young plant or ratoon 
cane and the fungus binds the leaf sheaths closely, strangling the growing point 
of the young cane. This endeavours to free itself, and often bends double, and may 
emerge from the side of the cane through the leaf sheaths. Im this case it con- 
tinues to grow, but may again be strangled. In this way considerable losses are 
caused in plant cane. A black fruiting body bursts through the leaf sheath, and 
this is about one-eighth of an inch in circumference. 

Evidence of the twisting of the cane shoots can he seen in cane long after it 
has grown away from the disease. 

The fruits of the fungus live over from crop to crop in the soil, and are killed 
by sunlight, so that efficient tillage is the most efficient method of controlling the 
disease. 


Distribution. 

At present the disease is of minor importance, and only occurs on a limited 
number of farms in the Childers and Bundaberg districts. 

At Childers I observed the disease on several farms in plant and ratoon M. 1900 
Seedling, and on one farm at Booyal in D. 1135, 


In Bundaberg, the disease seems confined to the Bingera area, and is slight in 
M.189, H.Q. 274, and M. 1900 Seedling. 


PEG LEG OR FOOT ROT. 
his trouble is characterised by the base of the cane stalks becoming thin and 
tapering, so that the stick bends over, and can easily be swayed from side to side, 
the main cause of damage is that the cane lodges, and the ¢e.s, usually drops in 
fallen cane. 


ult 


It is worst at Childers in M. 1900 Seedling and D. 1135, but has been seen in 
other places, notably Bauple, Maryborough, Mackay, and Bundaberg. It is caused 
by a fungus, of a weak parasitic type, and soil poverty is one of the main factors. 


MARASMIUS ROOT DISEASE. 


This is also due to a weak parasite, the development of which is due usually to 
depletion of the plant foods in the soil. It binds the bases of the leaf sheaths 
together, and the trash sticks to the cane. In this disease the leaves show dark 
brown spots and subsequently die in severe cases. The fruetifications of the fungus 
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were identified by me as Marasmius sp., but I had not the time to work out the 
species. It causes some damage in plant and ratoon cane of all ages in the 
Bundaberg district, and on the old lands in the South Isis (Childers). Its occurrence 
on old land seems to suggest that an addition of potash or phosphate to the red 
soils would tend to check the disease. Badila, N.G. 16, D. 1135 and M, 1900 Seedlin 
have been seen to be affected, ; ‘ hal eS aN er 


BROWN ROT. 


This was only seen in the new scrub lands in North Queensland, and appears 
to be confined to a few stools in stump country. It oceurs at Tully Innisfail 
Babinda, and Cairns, but does not cause appreciable damage. It appears to be fungal 
™m origin, and the cane merely dies, and is found to be pithy and brown at the 
base of the stick. A fungus is evident, and it is thought that it is a secondary 
parasite which comes from an old stump or some such thing. 


“¢X?? DISHASE. 


This is a trouble which was very evident at Childers in the early part of 1927. 
Affected sticks grow long and lank, and were chlorotie with yellow leaves. D, 1135 
and M.1900 Seedling were seen to be affected, but. infection was reported in 
M.55 and Q.813. The disease seemed to be confined to patches where it occurred 
year after year, and was not seen except on old farms in the Childers and South 
Isis areas. This and the nature of the trouble lead to the idea that soil deficiency 
was the cause, and several manurial trials were instituted. Weather conditions were 
unfavourable, and little information was gained from them. By sending diseased 
plants to Rockhampton, however, healthy plants were obtained, and this experiment 
seems to corroborate the theory. It will need confirmation, however, before it can 
be vouched for. The soil is known to be lacking in potash and phosphate, and the 
application of these may help to get rid of the trouble. 


CANE-KILLING WEED, WITCH WEED, STRIGA. 


This is a weed with a purple flower, and a fleshy leaf which parasitises the 
cane roots and kills the cane in patches. It is about 18 inches high, and appears 
rather insignificant. Occurrences were noticed near the Elliott River, Bundaberg; 
Kelsey Creek, Proserpine; and to a greater extent at Carmila, and at other places 
in the Mackay district. It is not very widespread in Queensland. 


SECTIONAL CHLOROSIS, OR BUTTERFLY. 


This is a physiological disease caused by water held in the spindle of the cane 
becoming chilled overnight end rapidly heated in the morning sun. The result is 
a band devoid of chlorophyll on each leaf, and these bands are originally opposite, 
but become alternate by the differential rate of the growth of the leaves. The 
result is a series of white bands across the leaves which are often mistaken for 
other diseases, They sometimes ribbon and die, while the rest of the leaf keeps 
green, As one journeys north they become infrequent, and frosty weather in the 
sub-tropical districts is the time when the affection is most apparent. D. 1135 and 
M. 1900 Seedling are the main canes affected, but all varieties can show the affection 
which has been seen by the writer in Q. 813, Badila, H.Q. 426, Goru, B. 208, M. 189, 
109; 1B. 147, doe: 

LEAF CRINKLE. 
Known among some Bundaberg farmers as ‘‘ The Disease.’’ 


This is a puckering of the leaves, which occurs mainly in young cane, but 
which also occurs in older canes of the soft-leaved varieties, such as M. 1900 
Seedling. Some authorities put it down to the damaging of the leaves by the wind, 
and this is possibly a factor, though it is not sufficient to explain the trouble 
adequately. I have made observations on this trouble im the Bundaberg district 
during the month of December, and I find that it 1s practically confined to cane 
which is still bemg cultivated. Also at this stage, every plant affected has had 
the older leaves bent over with some implement, and it appears reasonable to 
suppose that the younger leaves growing against the folded older leaf Lise ioal om 
pressed, and are thrown into folds as they grow. In all cases examined, where the 
leaves had been folded, the crinkles were developing in the young tissues just plore 
the growing point. The theory that I should like to advance then is PO Ae res 
is mainly due in young cane to mechanical injury. Soft-leaved canes like M. 


Seedling are the principal ones affected, and Q. 813, with a harder leaf, is rarely 
troubled. eae ed 


‘ 
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CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 


The Didector of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr, H, T. Easterby, 
has received from Mr. E. Jarvis, Entomologist at Meringa, the following report im 
connection with the investigation of certain orthopterous insects attacking sugar- 
cane (December to Janwary, 1927-1928) :— 


Some Grasshoppers Injurious to Sugar-cane. 


Although many species of Acridiide are known to frequent canefields in the 
Cairns district, where they doubtless effect damage of a more or less serious nature 
to the leaves, comparatively few of these have ever been noticed by the average cane 
farmer. The so-called ‘‘Yellow-winged Locust’? and the ‘‘Australian Locust’? 
“Locusta danica Lin, and L. australis Brunner), vast numbers of which occasionally 
swarm over restricted areas of cane land, are naturally better known than our 
species of Cyrttacanthacris, which are not pre-eminently gregarious; or those 
belonging to such genera as Atractomorpha or Oxya, some of which instead of taxing 
to wing when disturbed, remain motionless on leaves or stems, seeking rather to 
escape notice by trusting iu their protective coloration. 

Species of the former genus (Atractomorpha) have been recorded as destructive 
to leaves of sugar beet, tobacco, mulberry, sugar-cane, and various succulent plants 
in the Malay Peninsula, Japan, Hawaii, Java, Russia, India, Africa, and Australia. 


Atractomorpha crenaticeps, Blanch. 

Which was briefly deseribed az a cane pest in Queensland during the year 1916 
(Cull. No. 3, Div. of Ent. Bureau Sugar Expt. Stations) is about 13 inches long 
with a wing expanse exceeding 2 inches; the male being much the smaller sex. Its 
tegmina are brown or grass-greei, usually harmonising in shade of colour with that 
of the plant on which it happens to be feeding or resting. The wimegs are clear, 
with the nervures bright pink except on apical portion of costal margin, where— 
together with a narrow strip of membrane against edge of costa—they are pale 
greenish-yellow. 


This grasshopper is destructive to sugar-cane in Java, Australia, and Hawaii. 


In Southern India the following poison-bait has been used with great success 
against Atractomorpha crenulata Fab., which sometimes attacks cocoanut seedlings 
and is a common pest of tobacco :— 


Paris green, 1 lb.: palm sugar, 6-10 Ib.; bran, 25 Ib. 


The sugar is first dissolved in water, to which is added the Paris green and bran, 
previously mixed very thoroughly together, the whole being then mixed until half 
solid. To this is added one grape fruit to every 3 lb. of bait. 


Atractomorpha aberrans Karsch destroys the leaves of tobacco in W. Africa; 
while 4. bedeli Bolio attacks those of sugar beet and other economic plants. 


Oxya velox, Fab. 

This aeridiid was recorded as being a minor pest of cane in Queensland in 
Bulletin No. 3 of this office (Bur. of Sugar Expt. Stations, 1916, pp. 20, 21). 

The adult female insect measures about 1$ inches in length by 2 inches across 
the extended tegmina, which are pale brownish-green, broader on basal than central 
portions, and rather suddenly expanded on the costa near the base. Wings clear; 
head, sides of thorax, and femora of legs greenish-yellow; tibis and tarsi bluish. 
Antenne pale pinkish-brown, darkening towards tips. 

This species, together with two others of the same genus, viz., Oxya bidentata 
and O. multidentata, have been recorded as injurious to sugar-cane, rice, &¢., in parts 
of India. 

; The life-cycle stages of Oya velox have been studied at Madras, where this 
insect feeds commonly on grasses, cotton, pulses, &e. The young hoppers and 
nymphas forms often attack the leaves of paddy (rice in the husk), the adults being 
able to effect considerable damage by biting the base of maturing earheads, thus 
causing them to dry up. 

308 i Iroft . is 7 ; 
mt ems to Prof. Ramachandra, this grasshopper lays its eggs in masses of 
a o Hy ae ae among stems and grass clumps Im marshy situations, where they 
are protected from damage by possible submersion by being covered with a reddish- 
brown gummy substance, 

¢ ale is sneeq i 1 a chy 
Renee pals of ae species moults six times, while about 50 per cent. of females 
woe os ae ts. <a he wing pads are noticeable even in the first instar, and in 
arly S bhese rudimentary wings overlap the sides of the thorax, becoming 


turned back after the fourth or is insec "ae ; 
pee e fourth or fifth moult. This insect breeds in Calcutta through- 
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; It is interesting to note that in the Malayan region the larve of O. velox are 
said to be semi-aquatic, and have been recorded as destructive to rice, sugar-cane, 
and coffee. : 

This acridiid has been known to attack cane in Jaya for the last twenty-five 
years. 


Natural Enemies. 


The chief predatory enemies of QO. velox in India are believed to be birds and 
frogs. In the grasshopper form they are parasitised by a carcoplagid fly, while 
their egg masses are destroyed by two chaleid parasites—viz., Pumidiscapus oophagus 
Gir., and Anastatus coimbalorensis Gir—-as well as by a proctotrypid parasite, 
Scelio orye Gir: 

In the Cairns district, O. velom appears to be effectively kept in check by such 
predaceous and parasitic insect and other enemies as those alluded to above. 
Although more or less sparingly distributed through much of our cangrowing area, 
this species probably occurs freely on low-lying country that during the wet season 
is liable to become flooded or submerged. 


Emergence of Greyback Cockchafers 


Owing to continued drought conditions, Lepidoderma albohirtum made a some- 
what belated emergence this season, few specimens being observed on the wing 
until 20th December. 

During the five days immediately preceding flight of the beetles (15th to 19th 
inst.) only 2.14 inehes of rain were recorded at Meringa Laboratory, an additional 
1.45 inches being obtained from 21st to 3lst December; while the precipitation for 
the entire month was 4.31 inches (3.29 inches below the average). Owing to the | 
adverse weather conditions, coupled with a fall of only 10.51 inches for the period 
July to December (7.95 inches less than the average), greyback cane beetles are not 
likely to cause extensive damage to cane during the present season. 

At Highleigh, Greenhills, Gordonvale, and elsewhere no heavy flights have been 
noticed up to the present (10th January), although a fair number of beetles can 
be found as usual on favourite feeding trees, 


Beetles chancing to have pupated at a depth not reached by the showers already 
experienced will, for the most part, perish m the soil, or be too weakened to emerge 
later on. 

Experiments conducted with two light-traps on 21st December—which resulted 
in the capture of 177 greyback cockchafers in about half an hour—demonstrated 
that strongly marked phototropie reaction of a positive nature can be induced in 
this cane beetle (L. albohirtwm) by means of an acetylene or powerful oil lamp. 
Splendid results were obtained by fixing a white sheet, measuring about 8 by 4 feet, 
behind the light, and about a foot from the lamp, thus illuminating a large glowing 
area, standing out in sharp contrast with the surrounding blackness of the night. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 


Mr. R. W. Mungomery, Assistant Entomologist at the Sugar Haxperiment Station, 
Bundaberg, has submitted the following report of investigutions for the month of 
January-February, 1928, to the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr, H. T. 
Easterby :— 


Influence of the Weather on the Emergence of Greyback Beetles and its 
Relationship to Subsequent Grub Infestation. 


It is a well-known fact that the emergence of ‘‘greyback’’ cane beetles 
(L..albohirtum) from the soil is, to a large extent, governed by the advent of good 
soaking rains during the months of November and December. Moreover, the time 
during which, and the manner in which, this rainfall is received are factors whica 
exercise a profound influence on the grub infestation following on the emergence, 
and in this way weather conditions become of no small value in helping the farmer, 
or in directing him in his own efforts to keep this pest in subjection. 


In the first place, when rain following a droughty spring has long been delayed 
into the month of January, beetles have often been found dead in their underground 
pupal cells, being imprisoned by the hard walls compacted by the grub prior to 
pupation. The remaining living ones represent those with greater powers of 
resistance, or those that assumed the adult stage at a later date than the others and 
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did not suffer such great privations. Thus when rain ultimately comes only a small 
flight eventuates with a correspondingly smaller grub infestation in the succeeding 
months. ‘ 

Tf, however, rain falls in the carly part of this vital period (November- 
December), those beetles which have changed early into the adult stage emerge and 
commence feeding. Those beetles which have only recently changed from the pupal 
condition will possess a very soft integument, and, naturally, will remain for some: 
little time longer within their pupal cells. Later, as their body parts harden, and 
rain follows on, they, too, will emerge. Thus we get a complete emergence with 
little mortality amongst the beetles, constituting what may be termed a straggling 
emergence, for at any given time there are always a fair number of beetles to be 
found on the feeding trees, whilst at the same time they do not appear to be present 
in exceptionally large numbers. The result is that after a Tew weeks collecting, and 
meeting with little encouragement in visiting trees which yield only a few beetles, 
collectors become apathetic, and disinclined to visit those trees, but seek out those 
from which they obtain the greatest remuneration for their labours. It is in this 
that one of the weaknesses of the system lies. Those beetles which have been 
disregarded or overlooked, then escape to deposit their eggs in the cultivation and 
destruction ensues unless fumigation be resorted to. 


Now, fumigation under these conditions presents problems which, unless under- 
stood and tackled by the farmer in an intelligent manner, may bring about inefficiency 
and a low mortality, with a consequent condenmation of the system or, at least, a 
subjecting of it to adverse criticism. In the ease of an area where beetles have been 
on the wing for a couple of months, the farmer is confronted with grubs differing 
in ages from a month to six weeks cr more. If he fumigates to kill the oldest of 
these, the youngest, by then, will not all have migrated to the stools and some will 
most likely escape the toxie properties of the fumigant. These grubs will later 
progress towards the stools and attack the cane roots after the fumes have been 
dispelled, thus conveying to the farmer a wrong impression that the fumigant has 
been of little value and causing him to lose faith in the process. In such a case 
it would be wise to delay fumigation with carbon bisulphide as long as possible, say 
until the oldest was on the point of assuming the third stage, and one fumigation 
would then suffice to kill a very high percentage of those grubs which were present 
in the field. 

Again, when grubs hatch out early they consequently enter into their third 
stage at an early date also, and as this represents their very destructive period, the 
cane becomes damaged much earlier m the year and has a much longer time to 
remain root-eaten before being harvested. Therefore it is mere liable to deteriora- 
tion through dry weather, fungi, &e. Thus from most points of view an early 
emergence of beetles is not a happy augury for crops in the following year. 

Where rain delays until towards the middle of December, usually only one big 
emergence of the beetles takes place. Collecting is entered into with great enthusiasm, 
and great numbers are destroyed. This apparently is what took place this year at 
West Piane Creek, where over 30 inches of rain jwere recorded for December. The- 
thorough collection of beetles, as well as the systematic destruction by some growers 
of feeding trees adjacent to their canefields have both been really honest attempts 
made to reduce the pest this year, and judging by some of the farms recently 
inspected, a reduction in grub infestation has certainly taken place. 


It now remains for them to make a survey of their farms for grubs, and where 
these are found in alarming numbers the judicious use of soil fumigants will be a 
wise and effective means of insuring their crops. . 

(NV.B.—The collection of ‘‘ greyback’’ cane beetles L. albohirtum here commended 
should not be confused with previous recommendations made by the writer to 
discontinue the collection of the Southern cane beetles P. furfuracea.) 


Weedy Ground Tends Indirectly to Impair Fumigation Work. 


In well-kept cane farms ‘‘greyback’’ beetles when about to oviposit tend to 
dig in under those stools to which they have flown and deposit their batch of eggs at. 
depths of about 8 to 10 inches. The grubs, then, on hatching out find themselves in 
proximity to a copious food supply and usually remain within the cane stools. If 
by any chance, the egg chamber is placed in the interspace the young grubs soon 
migrate towards the cane roots, and, finally, when they have eoncentrated in the 
cane rows, they can be readily destroyed by means of soil fumigants. 

_ _Canefields, in which weeds are allowed to grow in great profusion during the 
flight of the beetles, are more likely to suffer damage than cleaner fields. Beetles 
alighting in a mass of cane, grass, and weeds burrow at random into the soil and 
lay their eggs, so that little distinetion occurs between the degree of infestation of 
the rows and that of the interspaces, since the grubs are able to feed equally well 
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at the grass roots as at the cane roots. In an actual count made by digging in a 
grubby zone and trenching on both sides of this stool, we found twenty-eight grubs 
underneath the stool and another sixteen and fourteen underneath the weeds. and 
grasses on each half side of the interspaces adjacent to this stool. Provided this area 
were fumigated, the twenty-eight grubs underneath the stool would be accounted 
Oi aeltig conditions were favourable for fumigation; but what of the other thirty 
grubs on the sides of the stool? They would not come within the destructive radius 
of the deadly fumes, and later, as described in a previous paragraph in the case of 
younger grubs, they would gradually work inwards towards the rows, lay waste the 
crop, and completely negative fumigation work; and 80, as a preliminary precaution 
when aiming at grub control, growers would be well advised to adopt the golden 
rule of keeping their cane reasonably free from weed growth. ‘ 


A CANE GRUB SURVEY. 
Mr. A, N. Burns, the Assistant Entomologist at Mackay, has forwarded the 
following report for the period 23rd January, 1928, to 11th February, 1928, to the 
Director of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr. H. T. Hasterby) :— 


In company with Mr. Mungomery a grub survey was carried out on farms that 
were usually subjected to greyback (Lepidoderma albohirtum Waterh.) grub injury. 
On one farm thirty very young first-stage grubs were unearthed from under one 
stool, and a similar number from the two interspaces on either side of the same 
plant. Other stools in the same ‘‘patch’’ gave numbers varying from two up to nine; 
there were also many grubs in the interspaces between the rows. As these latter 
were feeding on the grass roots, it was considered undesirable to fumigate the cane ° 
stools there at that time, as only the grubs at the cane roots would be affected; 
those between the rows could later, after the fumigant had exhausted its qualities, 
and the grubs their supply of grass roots, direct their attentions to the cane stools. 


It was therefore decided to wait for a few days before making another inspec- 
tion of this field. Several other farms inspected gave from their affected areas 
an average of from two to seven grubs per stool, and in each case the grubs were. 
very young first-stage. Later, on finding eggs beneath one plant, it was decided 
on account of the apparent scarcity of grubs, that it would be wise to wait for a few 
days in order that eggs deposited by the latest emerged beetles should hatch and 
the young grubs have commenced feeding. The eggs found were taken to the 
Laboratory, where the young grubs hatched out two days later. 

At the time of carrying out this inspection, a good many greyback beetles were 
observed on the feeding trees; they were, however, mostly in a ‘‘wasted’’ condition. 
Several specimens of the Christmas Beetle (Anoplognathus boisduvali Boisd.) were 
collected from the young foliage of a eucalyptus tree. At the time of writing a 
few greyback beetles may still be collected from feeding trees in the vicinity of the 
Experiment Station; and a few days ago a number were observed on feeding trees 
adjoining a cane field on the Farleigh road. 


Beetles Collection. 

Growers at West Plane Creek who usually suffer damage from grubs of the 
greyback (L. albohirtum Waterh.) have been judiciously co-operating in collecting 
the beetles, especially during the last flighting season. Much attention also has been 
given to the cutting down of feeding trees, consideration having specially been given 
to the position of these trees in relation to the affected cane, and direction of the 
prevailing winds. Several growers state that they feel assured that through this 
practice they have considerably reduced their percentage of grub attack. 


Occurrence of ‘‘frenchi’’ Grubs. (Lepidiota french, Blackb.) 


Damage by grubs of this species is showing up in one or two places on the 
Experiment Station, also in isolated patches on several farms near Racecourse Mill. 
Examination of affected stools at the Station gave an average of three third-stage 
grubs per stool. First-stage grubs were also present, but not in any number, As soon 
as the weather takes up again (the precipitation durimg the last four days has been 
6 inches) and the soil is dry enough for fumigation, a couple of plots will be laid 


down at the Station. 


Occurrence of Other Grubs. naa 
i iggi ; i i 1 ek flat at Wes 

Whilst digging for greyback grubs in sandy loam soil on a cree 
Plane Creek Fe otly changed third-stage grub, presumably that of the ‘“Anomala.’’ 
beetle (Anomala australasie Blackb.) was found amongst cane roots. The soil 
in this field was rich in silt and organic matter, which components are much 


favoured by grubs of that species. ; 
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A good number of the same species of grub have also been unearthed during 
scarifying operations on the headlands of some of the blocks of cane at the Experi- 
ment Station. They appear to be feeding on grass roots only, so far none have been 
detected actually amongst the cane roots. The soil in this instance also is a heavy 
loam with a fairly high percentage of organic matter, which again seems to indicate 
that they may be ‘‘Anomala’’ grubs. These grubs are very active, and move on 
their ventral surface, a characteristic of A. austra’asi@. Specimens are being bred 
through in cages at the Laboratory. 


Condition of Cane, 

The cane in Plane Creek Mill area, as well as round the Experiment Station 
and Racecourse Mill, at present looks particularly well, due, no doubt, to the bene- 
ficial falls of rain combined with warm temperatures, thus producing ideal conditions 
for growth. In one instance only was a field of cane observed to be poor, then 
it was due to much of the cane (plant) having been partially submerged by water 
during the recent heavy rains. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH ‘TOTAL RAINFALL DURING JANUARY, 1928S AND 
1927, FOR COMPARISON. 


AVERAGE | TOTAL AVERAGE ToTaL 
RAINFALL, | RAINFALL. RAINFALL. RAINFALL, 
Poe see | 
Divisions and Stations. | No. of | Divisions and Stations. No. of 
Jan Bes | he gD; | Jan, | Years’| J#n., | Jan,, 
e- 28. | 1927. || Re- | 1928 | 1927. 
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=: | | S 
o | | | 
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Cardwell ... | 16°18] 55 5°18 | 31°75 || Rockhampton ...) 85) 40 3°40 9°56 
Cooktown ... —... | 14:3 | 51 | 2°0&| 10-07 || Woodford 728) 40 5:19 2219 
Herberton .. ...| 9°52| 40 | 5:31 | 13-39 ae hoe ie 
lagi he oe 15°32) 85 7°29 | 81-11 
nnisfail ...  .../ 1986} 46 | 14°89] 17°31 || Darti 
Moetias ves on “1424 |} 14 8°81 | 12°19 ee 
ownsville... ory wy hla ea te | 56 7 41) 18638 Dalby Or 3°36 | 57 073) 419 
| | pon Vale Se = 8} 2°90| 7:61 
| i imb F “ 
Central Coast. | Micon ey - re sab 5-06 
| | Stanthorpe 5 62 4 95) 4 
Ayri.s., a0 Ae | a eee CX) 3°82 |. 16°04 | ‘Teawhicns ba i 89 Be ae a 
Bowen a seo | SER) ats 4°38 13°46) Warwick 3°59 62 | mae ae 
Charters Towers ...| 5°68) 45 154] 5:88 || he ; 3 or8 ee ao 
Mackay... .../14°41| 56 | 4°41] 11:00 | 
Proserpine ... en Oar T3L | W742 
St. Lawrence Soc] eye Gls) 8°64 | 946 Maranoa. 
ee Roma EE ve 3°31] 53 | 1:79) 4:42 
Biggonden .. ©. 530-28 | 404) 8-49 | 
undaberg ... vee) (S100) 44 2°77 | 25°80 || * 
Brisbane | 650] 77 | 635 | 22-43 Se 
aboolture... sellin tices 26 | 25°76 i 
Ghilcoeck 4 re 40 6°26 25°76 Bungewergorai 22D He Aer Oso 2 ech 9) 
G -| 703} 32 4°45 6°24) Gatton College emi Be 3°52 
yrohamburst =... | 12'70 | 35. | 10.59 | 34°77 || Gindie 91) 2 es 
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G wel) D192, 40 4°53 14°99 | Hermitage | 311] 20 3: ‘8 
Gayndaly vee | 84 BG Me SBD 92 Kniris os Vero leae lb a ao kee 
Gympie... 6°63) 57 | 3°50) 14-21 | Sugar Experiment | 15-22 | 29 $48 | 832 
e lvan ... cen Oda 748 5°64] 7°58 Station, Macka | xf neues 
ary borough pert ie a4 ON Iee DD) 6°41 /17-18|/ Warren ” vies 
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NotTE.—The averacen hare been compi i 

f piled from offi i i 

tovels ae January this year, and for the same ae ae hee ees one oon 
egraphic reports, are subject to revision. Pea ene ge ene He 


GEORGE G. BOND, 
Divisional Meteorologist. 
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CUTWORMS AND ARMY WORMS. » 


By ROBERT VEITCH, B.x&c., Chief Entomologist. 


The larve of many moths belonging to the family Noctuide have 
long been known as very destructive enemies of a wide range of economic 
plants. The feeding habits of certain of these larve or caterpillars 
have earned for their species the name of cutworms, on account of their 
habit of feeding on the stems of their host plants at or near ground 
- level, and thus severing the above-ground portion of the plant from its 
root system. -Other closely allied species of Noctuide have aequired in a 
most marked degree the habit of frequently migrating in great numbers 
in their larval stages from field to field, and when that is the case they 
are commonly referred to as army werms. 


Important Queensland Species of Cutworms and Army Worms. 


Among the more important species that may be worthy of mention 
in these notes, is the cutworm that was so destructive in the spring of 
1926—namely, Euroa radians Guer. In its life history and feeding 
habits it may be regarded as a typical cutworm, and it has accordingly 
been selected for brief description as a representative of this class of 
pest. 


Euxoa radians was responsible for nearly all the losses sustained 
in the spring epidemic of 1926; fortunately, losses in 1927 were very 
slight. 


The army worms are well represented in Queensland by such species 
as Cirphis unipuncta Haw. and Cirphis lorey: Dup., both of which have 
developed very pronounced army worm habits. 


Life History and Feeding Habits of Euxoa radians. 


Comparatively few details have been published with respect to 
the life history and feeding habits of this species. It is, however, at 
present the subject of an intensive investigation by an officer of this 
Department, and it is hoped that much additional information thereon 
will shortly be available. In the meantime, the following brief outline 
will probably suffice. 


The small, circular, pearly-white eggs have been found in moist 
soil under low-growing weeds. They hatch after a brief imeubation 
period, and the observations to date indicate that the young larve hatch- 
ing from these eggs, generally but not invariably, feed on the delicate 
foliage of the weeds under which the eggs were laid—e.g., pigweed and 
bullhead. As the larve grow older they turn their attention to economic 
plants, and these are frequently destroyed or seriously injured in large 
numbers. 


The larve of cutworm moths generally shelter in the soil during 
the day at a depth of 1 to 2 inches, and in this respect Euxoa radians 
is typical. The cutworms come out to feed shortly after or about sunset, 
and in the case of well-grown plants they will climb up into the 
foliage and, if unchecked and in large numbers, the cutworms may 
completely defoliate the plants on which they are feeding. When 
young plants or seedlings are attacked the base of the stem is a 
favourite point of attack, and it is frequently nibbled through or ring- 
barked, thus causing the seedlings to topple over or wither off. 


‘ 
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FilGe ~ x 9 
PuatTe 59. 
Prodenta litura F. 


Fig. 1. Larva, lateral view x 1g. Fig. 2. Larva, dorsal view x 13. Wis. 3. 
Pupa, ventral view x 13. Hig. 4. Pupa, lateral view x 13. Fig. 5. Pupa within 
earthen cocoon x 13, Fig. 6. Imago, wings closed x 13. Fig. 7. Imago, wings 


expanded x 2. 
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The nocturnal feeding habits of these cutworms frequently lead to 
failure to detect the cause of the loss just described. Hence, whenever 
seedlings are falling over in the manner mentioned or extensive defolia- 
tion of plants is taking place without any ostensible reason, it is well 
to seratch away the soil at the base of the attacked plants to see if the 
presence of cutworms is the explanation. 

The -cutworms attain full size in about four weeks during the 
late spring and early summer months, and in the process of growth 
they moult several times. The full-grown cutworms of this species are 
about 13 inches in length and are stout, fleshy grubs that are only very 
sparsely clad with extremely small hairs. When dug out of the soil 
their colour varies to some considerable extent, for while some specimens 
may be aptly described as being of a dirty grey-green colour, others 
might more appropriately be called dirty brown suffused with pink. The 
cutworms possess eight pairs of legs, three of which are jointed legs 
on the thoracic segments, the other five pairs being fleshy unjointed legs 
ihat are situated on the abdomen, 


Having attained full size the cutworms now form earthen cells 
in the soil at a depth of 1 or 2 inches below the surface, and in these 
cells they transform to pup. The pup, which are about three-quarters 
of an inch in length, are light-brown in colour when first formed, but 
there is a very appreciable darkening as the pupal period advances. 
The duration of the pupal period is about a fortnight during the late 
spring and summer months. No feeding takes place during this stage, 
and it functions entirely for the reorganisation of the imternal tissues, 
as a result of which reorganisation the moth, which is the reproductive 
stage in the insect’s life cyele, is produced. 

The moth is a stout-bodied, unattractive looking insect with a wing 
spread of 14 inches, the body length being about two-thirds of an inch. 
The fore wings are brown with conspicuous darker brown or blackish 
brown spots and streaks, while the hind wings are much lighter in colour, 
being almost white except for a small brownish marginal area. 

It is believed that the life eycle of EKuroa radians—i.e., from the 
laying of the egg to the emergence of the moth—occupies about seven 
weeks in the summer months. The number of generations that may 
occur each year in Queensland has not been ascertained, but it would 
appear that the spring generation is the one most to be feared. 

The life eyeles of the army worm species, Cirphis unipuncta Haw. 
and Cirphis loreyi Dup., are somewhat similar in their fundamental 
details. 

Illustrations of the various life history stages of Huroa radians are 
not yet available. On plate 59, however, the larva, pupa, pupal cell, 
and moth of an allied leaf-eating species, Prodema litura F., are figured, 
and from these figures the reader can form some rough idea of the 
general appearance of the life cycle stages of Noctuid moths. 


Plants Attacked. 

An extremely large range of plants are subject to attack by cutworms 
and army worms, and it may be said that hardly any cultivated crop 
escapes an attack of some varying degree of severity at least in certain 
seasons. 

In Departmental records of cutworm and army worm attack, 
mention is made of the following cultivated host plants:—Cabbage, 
cotton, grape vine, grasses in general, lucerne, maize, millet, oats, onions, 
potato, tomato, strawberry, sugar-cane, and wheat. 


’ 
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Control Measures. 

When an outbreak commences it is well to take immediate steps to 
deal therewith, because very heavy losses may be sustained in a compara- 
tively brief space of time. 

Fortunately, there are distinctly effective means available for 
handling these cutworm pests, perhaps the most satisfactory of which is 
the use of poison bran baits. 

Poison baits may be prepared in accordance with the following 
formuia :--- 


Bran ne 25 Ib. 

Paris Green .. re Sts oc Eo abel op 

Molasses 1 quart 

Oranges a Bs yi Se ba 2 fruits 

Water be a ae oe ae 2 gallons (about) 


The Paris green and bran should first of all be mixed together in a 
thorough manner and while still dry. The molasses and the finely 
chopped up fruit and its juice should then be added to some of the 
water. The water containing the molasses and fruit should next be 
mixed with the bran and Paris green and the whole should then be well 
stirred up, enough water being added to produce the right consistency. 

It is highly desirable that the poison bait should be of the right 
consistency, and only sufficient water should be added to permit of it 
being in a crumbly state and thus capable of being easily scattered 
broadeast on the ground. It should at the same time be sufficiently 
moist to permit of each flake of bran taking up its quota of the Paris 
green and molasses. 

Neither the fruit juice nor the molasses are essential in this bait 
although they are usually considered desirable. Horse dung and sawdust 
have been substituted for the bran in certain formule and smaller 
percentages of Paris green have also been used, but it is desirable to 
adhere to the formula given until such time as experiments have demon- 
strated the equal efficiency of the cheaper formule when used in this 
State. 


The bait prepared in the manner described is best applied late in the 
afternoon so that it may be fresh and palatable when the cutworms 
come out to feed at night. The bait may be broadeasted over the 
infested area, or it may be applied by dropping about half a teaspoonful 
of the mixture near to but not touching each plant to be protected. The 
amount of bait to be used per acre will vary to some extent with the 
degree of infestation and also with respect to the number of plants to be 
protected per acre, but generally some 40 or 50 lb. of the bait will suffice 
for the treatment of one aere if broadeasted. 

It should hardly be necessary to emphasise the fact that eaution 
should be exercised in the application of the bait, because the Paris green 
contained therein is a very poisonous substance. Before it is applied 
steps should be taken to ensure that no domestic animals, e.g., poultry 
can obtain access to the bait. . 


As an alternative to the use of poison bran baits, attacked plants 
may be sprayed with arsenate of lead, but the former method is more 
satisfactory as it kills the cutworms without sacrificing some of the plant 
tissue in doing so. When spraying is adopted, a certain proportion of the 

plants may be destroyed before the cutworms are poisoned, and further- 


more, it is not safe to spray attacked plants which may shortly be used 
for foodstuffs. : 
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ake these pests are on the march in army worm fashion, and are 
moving from one cultivated area to another, it will generally be found 
that poison bran bait scattered a few yards in front of the line of 
advance will be effective in checking the migration. 


A further measure that is frequently adopted when these pests are 
on the move is to plough a furrow a short distance in front of the line 
of advance, the steep straight side of the furrow being the one that is 
most distant from the marching army worms. A little poison bran bait 
is scattered in the foot of the furrow, or in some cases small holes are 
dug in the bottom of the furrow at intervals of 10 or 12 feet. The 
advancing caterpillars will fall into this furrow, feed on the poison bran 
bait and die or, where bait is not used, they will wander up and down 
the furrow in search of a means of escape and fall into the small holes 
where they can be killed either mechanically or by the use of a little 
kerosene. It is obviously essential that the furrow should be so prepared 
that there is no chance of the caterpillars crossing it. 


Natural Enemies. 


A number of natural enemies of the eutworm Huxoa radians have 
been recorded in Queensland, these being a very small wasp parasitic 
on the eggs, namely, Schedius euxow Gir., a Braconid wasp parasitic on 
the caterpillars themselves, a predatory Sphegid wasp, Ammophila 
suspiciosa Sm., also attacking the caterpillars, and finally a Tachinid fly 
parasitic on the larve. Birds also doubtless take a heavy toll of these 
pests. 


OBITUARY—HON. W. N. GILLIES. 


END OF A NOTABLE CAREER. 


With the death of Mr. W. N. Gillies, formerly Premier of Queensland, and 
member ot the Board of Trade and Arbitration, on 9th February, a distinguished 
and very busy life ended with tragic suddenness. Mr, Gillies wag only in his 
sixtieth year, and the news of his collapse and sudden death at his-home at 
Toowong occasioned widespread regret and deep sense of a great community loss. 
As Minister for Azricuiture and Steck for just on five years of the inunediate 
post-war period, when primary industry was confronted with all the perplexing 
phenomena arising from a lack of a complete system of ordered marketing and 
organised distribution, no other leader, with the exception, perhaps, of the late 
Hon, A. J. Thynne, left a deeper impress on the fortunes of agriculture in this 
State. A farmer himself, and the son of a farmer, he brought to his office a sound 
practical training in land matters, an abiding comradeship with the primary pro- 
ducer, a deep sympathy with him in his economic problems, and a wide, wise, and 
comprehending vision. Added to this was a tremendous earnestness of purpose, an 
intense devotion to duty, and untiring industry in carrying it faithfully out. 


A pioneer son of pioneer parents, and in every sense a big Australian, was the 
first farmer Premier of Queensland, William Neale Gillies. Coming from Scotland 
his parents settled on the land in the Hunter River district of New South Wales, 
and it was there that Mr. Gillies was born. When a lad of thirteen his parents 
‘trekked northward to the Richmond River, and soon after the resourceful young 
Australian, who was destined to achieve distinction in the service of the people, 
started farming for himself, At sixteen he was managing a local creamery and, 
later, filling the role of postmaster, Sticking to the land he engaged in sugar- 
growing. It was the day of indentured coloured labour from the South Seas, and 
from his father, who was the originator of the Anti-Alien League of New South 
Wales, which had for its aim the abolition of kanaka Jabour in the sugar industry, 
young Gillies absorbed his democratic ideas and faith in the national ideal of 
White Australia. Following a strong paternal lead Mr. Gillies became, later, 
president of the New South Wales Sugar Defence League, an outgrowth of the 
earlier successful organisation founded by his father, a position which he retained 
until 1911. ; itis 

The present generation has, perhaps, very little appreciation of the strenuous 
efforts of the farmers of that time to make and maintain sugar-growing as a white 
man’s industry. The fine national spirit, strength of character, and foresight of 
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Prare 60,—TuHE Late Hon. W. N. GIntiss, 


‘He was one of those who cannot but be in earnest; whom Nature 
herself has appointed to be  sincere.’’—Carlyle. 
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these hard-fighting farmers on the Northern Rivers were big factors in forcing a 
general acceptance of the Australian Monroe Doctrine, which, to-day, is the nation’s 
slogan. 

Attracted to the new and fertile lands of the North, Mr. Gillies came to 
Queensland in 1911 and settled on virgin serub country on the Atherton Tableland, 
a region rivalling in richness the Big Scrub of his native State. As a leader among 
the new settlers and workers his worth was quickly recognised and, within a year 
of his driving in his tent pegs on his new selection, they sent him down to Brishane 
to represent them in the Parliament of the State. In 1916 the Public Works 
Commission was appointed, with Myr. Gillies as its first chairman. The Brishane- 
Kyogle Railway proposal, the building of which Mr. Gillies advoeated on both sides 
of the border, was the subject of the Commission’s first inquiry. In 1918 Mr. 
‘Gillies entered the State Cabinet as Assistant Minister for Justice, and in the 
following year attained full Ministerial rank as holder of that portfolio. When 
the Hon. William Lennon was appointed Lieutenant-Governor, Mr, Gillies sueceeded 
him as Minister for Agriculture and Stock. In 1921 he was chosen by his colleagues 
to fill the chair of Deputy Premier when Mr. E. G, Theodore assumed, the Premiership 
im succession to the late Mr:.T.'\J. Ryan, K.C. 


Agriculture is still Australia’s basic industry and rural prosperity is of vital 
importance io the country and it was with these ideas in view that Mr. Gillies, 
both as Deputy Premier and Minister for Agriculture and Stock, performed notable 
service to the industry both in State and Federal Councils. And these ideas were 
erystallised in measures introduced and pilct-u through Parliament by Mr. Gillics in 
the course of a record term as Minister for Agriculture and Stock, a period of legis- 
lative and administrative activity and achievement that in Australia, it may be 
fairly said, has no parallel. 

On his entry into the Agriculture Office Mr. Gillies found twenty-two Acts of 
Parliament to administer. In the course of his Ministerial term he had seven of 
these amended or consolidated and added fourteen new agricultural and related 
measures. The whole period was marked by phenomenal departmental activity. 


The establishment of the cotton industry, stabilisation of the sugar and other 
farming industries, systematic agricultural organisation, formation of wheat and 
other pools, the placing of the farmers’ co-operative movement on a sound basis, 
the protection of banana-growing and its preservation as a white man’s industry, 
the Sugar Agreement with the Commonwealth—all required special legislation or 
regulation, and in these enactments the general benefit of agriculture, and therefore 
of the nation, was the basic idea. The administrative acts of Mr. Gillies during 
this period also covered a very wide field.» Among other practical measures the 
system of advances to settlers was liberalised, schemes for grain and fodder 
conservation were initiated, native birds and animals were protected more closely, 
the scientific services of the department were extended, and publicity in respect to 
rural enterprises, conditions, and problems by motion pictures and otherwise was 
greatly improved. Behind it all Mr. Gillies was a driving foree. In 1925, My, Gillies 
resigned the Premiership of Queensland, and later accepted a seat on the Board of 
Trade and Arbitration. 

TRIBUTES. 

Many tributes were paid to the late Mr. Gillies’ life, character, and great publie 
service by every section of the Press and leading citizens representative of every 
phase of our community life. The deep respect in which he was held was manifested 
in immense crowds that gathered in the streets during the passage of the cortege 
through the city. There was another large gathering at the graveside in Toowong 
Cemetery. In performing the last sad rites the Rey. Norman Millar, B.A., of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, said—‘‘We are gathered to pay our last tribute of 
respect and honour to one who, as head of the State Government and occupant of impor- 
tant and arduous offices, brought to each position he occupied a certain real competence 
and a certain real integrity of soul that won for him not only the real friendship of 
a wide circle of admirers, but also the respect of many of those who differed most 
widely in opinion. We gather round the grave to pay our last respect to his memory, 
his service, and his character. We are reminded how unseemly it is that one who 
has given pleasure and service to the State and displayed affection and friendship 
to his dear ones should pass away so tragically. I take the opportunity in the name 
of those present to convey their sincerest and profoundest sympathy to the wife and 
members of the bereaved family.’’ 

Every section of the community was represented, including His Excellency the 
Governor (Lieutenant-General Sir John Goodwin), the Lieutenant-Governor (Hon. 
William Lennon), the Premier (Hon. W. McCormack), the Speaker and Members 
of the Legislature, the Judiciary, the Chancellor, Senate, and Faculties of the 
Queensland University, State and Federal Public Services, Naval and Military 
Forces, Foreign Consular bodies, City Council, Public bodies, and National Societies, 
and Professions and Commerce. 


‘ 
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PIG RAISING—SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION. 


Arrangements have been made to hold a school of instruction in pig raising at 
the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Garton, over the period 
Monday, 11th June, to Saturday, 23rd June (inclusive), 1928. 

Applications are now being invited from farmers, their sons, and daughters 
who are anxious to improve their knowledge of the subject of pig raising, for 
at this school both practical and theoretical instruction will be given; the practical 
work including a study of breeding, cross breeding, feeding, marketing, judging, 
diseases, care and management. 

Lectures will be given on all these subjects as well as on others associated with 
the handling of several classes of pigs, while it is proposed, if possible, to arrange 
for visits to bacon factories during the progress of this school in order that students 
would have the opportunity of studying the various precesses consequent upon the 
treatment of bacon pigs of varying ages and weights. 

The college fees for the complete course, including board, lodging, and tuition, 
will be £2 13s. 6d. each student. 

It is intended that the school should be open both to men and women. 

In holding the school officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock will 
co-operate with the Principal of the College and oflicers of the Department ef 
Publie Instruction. 

Applications from those desirous of attending should ke made to the Principal 
of the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, T.P.O., South Queensland, 
as early as convenient so that arrangements may be made for accommodation for the 
period of the school. 

It is anticipated that the holding of the school will be highly appreciated by 
many engaged in the pig-raising industry, for the school will be thoroughly practical 
and should prove interesting and instructive to all who are able to attend. 

Further particulars in connection with the school and with accommodation, 
may be had on appheation to the Principal. 

The Instructor in Pig Raising, Mr. Shelton, will be in attendance throughout the 
school, and will be included in the list of lecturers dealing with both practical and 
theoretical sides of the business. 

It is advised that those who would like to attend should make early application 
for information or for accommodation, for already quite a number of inquiries have 
been received indicating that the school is creating a keen interest among the 
farming community. 

There will be some slight additional expense associated with the visits to the 
bacon factories, details of which can be had on application to the Principal at the 
time other information is being sought. 


&e 
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FARM TRACTORS—CORRECT COUPLINGS. 


Driving Small Machines. 

It is not always possible to follow the suggestion IT made recently—namely, that 
all of the small stationary machines should be driven off a main shaft. When it is 
found that this cannot be done, the question arises as to how it is possible to regulate 
the speed at which the driven machine is made to revolve. The solution of the 
difficulty that I have found most satisfactory is to employ a set of pulley wheels, 
one wheel of the correct size for each stationary machine. The exact size for each 
wheel must be worked out earefully—a simple sum in arithmetie—in accordance 
with the type of machine to be operated and the size of its pulley wheel. Such 
wheels can generally be obtained from the jocal stores. Remember, though, that a 
pulley wheel must have a slightly crowned face. A pulley wheel can be changed 
very quickly, since. as a rule, it is merely keyed to the shaft. 


Weight Distribution. 

A well-balanced tractor gives very much better results than one that is badly 
balanced. The whole question of the correct distribution of the weight of the tractor 
has been thoroughly considered, and many experiments have heen conducted to 
determine the right solution. The weight of the tractor is brought together into one 
point. This point is termed the ‘‘weight centre.’’ If this weight centre is too 
much in front of the rear axle the front wheels will be carrying too much weight ; 
on the other hand, if it lies too close to rear axle the work of steering is rendered 
very difficult. It has been determined that the best distribution is to have the weight 
centre one-third of the distance between the rear and the front axles. This gives 
sufficient weight on the rear wheels for conserving the power and sufficient on the 
front wheels to make steering easy. 
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Tractor Hitches. 

A number of tractor operators appear to be under the impression that, given 
an efficient tractor and a suitable implement, it makes no appreciable difference how 
the two are coupled together. An improperly regulated hitch, or a hitch of bad 
design, means that considerably more power is used up for propelling the whole 
outfit. The result of this is that inferior work is performed and the speed is reduced. 
A hitch causig unnecessary side draft will greatly increase the load, and to such 
an extent is this noticeable at times that at least one-third more power is required 
than would otherwise be the case. In addition to loss of power, ragged furrows 
faulty pulverisation, and poor furrow slice are also the direct result. Manufacturers 
of both tractors and implements have studied this question in all its bearings, and 
therefore the sensible operator employs a coupling recommended by one or the other.— 
E. T. Brown, in-‘‘The Farmer and Settler.’’ i 


ON THE OPEN ROAD. 


The Downhill Drive. 


Motorists have often been warned against attempting to overtake other cars 
without being able to see clearly that this can be done with safety and without 
inconveniencing any motorist or other person that may happen to be coming in the 
opposite direction. Evidence is, however, daily accumulating that such warnings are 
still necessary. Now, it is not possible to see what may be approaching on a blind 
corner or at cross roads or on steep humpbacked bridges. A sudden, steep fall of 
gradient may also prove to be dangerous for the unskilled driver. .- 


Dash Through the Creek. 

We reeall having a nasty experience about a year or two ago when motoring 
to Neweastle, simply because we took too much for granted and anticipated good 
roads all the way, because they had been excellent up to Wiseman’s Ferry. It was. 
after leaving St. Albans and making over very rough and hilly country for Wollombi 
that we finally struck a nice patch of road and immediately got up a solid speed. 
We must have been doing 40 miles an hour, as there was no traffie or very little of it, 
when, without warning, we ran into a deep creek in the road. By the speedy 
application of brakes we averted an accident, as the culvert must have been 2 or 3 feet 
deep. As it was, we had a thorough drenching and threw out a sheet of water such 
as one would expect when a whale does its spouting at sea. The incident we 
experienced, though it happily turned out all right, might have been serious, and 
goes to show that all motorists should be specially careful when touring over roads. 
on which they have never previously travelled. 


When the Brakes Failed. 


A friend of ours once had a curious experience when touring one of the 
mountain roads. He was not an experienced driver, though he had learned the 
lesson ‘‘get into second’’ when negotiating a very stiff gradient in case the brakes 
do not hold properly. Well, he had never been over this particular country and 
was climbing up a not-too-steep gradient ‘‘all out,’’? when, without warning, in 
taking a turning, he found himself going down a very steep gradient. So far as he 
could see, the road ahead was straight. That was one good thing, he thought, as he 
applied his brakes, but found that they only partially held the car. At the rate 
he was travelling he had no idea how to get into second gear, so, with the ‘‘safety 
first?’ idea in his head, he began looking ahead to see if there was anything soft 
about into which he could bump. Not a thing could be seen but the road and the 
hedges or fences each side. By the time he had been carecring like this for a 
minute or two he came to the conclusion that this particular road was ‘‘all’’ down 
gradient, and then, like a flash, he dashed through a wide gateway that fortunately 
was open and entered a paddock on two wheels. By the greatest good luck he kept 
his seat, though the pace still held as the paddock sloped just as much as the road. 
Still looking for something soft into which he could fall he spotted a hayrick right 
in the extreme corner. Straight for this he made like a cat after a mouse, and Don 
Quixote’s charge on the windmill was nothing to the light brigade charge he mads 
on that stack of hay. He hit it with such force that some local wits said it swung 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum for a week, while the motorist in the recoil 
went back about 10 yards after very nearly doing a double somersault. Needless to 
say, my friend went carefully ever afterwards on strange roads, and before doing 
any touring saw to it that the brakes would hold the car, even if it were going down 
the side of a cliff—‘Magneto,’’ in ‘‘The Farmer and Settler.’ 


‘ 
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FARM TRACTORS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


THE GEARING OF THE MACHINE. 


By H. T. BROWN.” 


Many present-day tractors are fitted with either two or three forward speeds, 
thus giving varying rates of travelling. When ploughing on heavy land it 1s better, 
as a general rule, to run the outfit on low gear, but when the tractor 1s performing 
other work, such as harrowing, discing, rolling, &c., a higher gear can be used 
advantageously. The third gear, when such is fitted, is but seldom employed on the 
land; its use ig for road haulage, since the possible speed with this gear may be 
from 4 miles to 6 miles an hour. When starting away from rest, the clutch must be 
disengaged and held in this position until the pinion wheels in the transmission have 
come to rest, when the gear lever should be pushed or drawn into the correct position 
for the intermeshing of the first speed pinions. The clutch is then allowed to engage 
slowly. To change from low to second gear a different set of gear wheels must be 
brought into mesh, and this change must be effected when both the first and second 
shafts are in motion. Declutching is first of all necessary, then the gear lever is 
brought into neutral position, held there a moment, then placed into the second 
speed position. The exact actions to be taken to obtain a silent change varies with 
different makes of machine. In some the change should be made quickly; in others 
a pause in neutral for some few moments may be necessary. Practice alone will 
indicate the correct method. For changing down—that is, from a higher to a lower 
gear—the change is carried out in exactly the same manner. To engage the reverse 
gear the machine must be brought to a standstill before the reverse pinions are 
brought into action. 


Retard when Starting Up. 


Whenever you are going to start up your tractor make certain that the ignition 
is retarded. If you fail to do so there is every likelihood that the engine will 
“¢kiek,’? with serious results to your wrist. When the engine is running normally 
in advanced ignition the spark oecurs in the cylinder a fraction of a second before 
the piston has reached the end of the compression stroke. The reason for this timing 
is that the explosion does not take place instantaneously, and therefore the full force 
of the explosion does not strike the piston head until it is ready for the downward 
movement. When the engine is being rotated slowly, however, as it is when it is 
turned over by hand, the piston head would be subjected to the blow resulting from 
the explosion while still on the upward stroke. This tends to make the engine work 
the reverse way. Safety lies in retarding the spark so that all danger of ‘‘kicking’’ 
is obviated, 


When Starting the Engine. 


It is not altogether an easy thing to start up a large tractor at any time, but 
the job is rendered more laborious when the weather is cold. The majority of 
tractors, however, are fitted with some device to make starting up easier, such as an 
impulse starter or a decompressor. There is a lot, though, in knowing how to swing 
the engine properly. As a rule, with kerosene-burning engines a second tank is 
provided for petrol, on which liquid the tractor is started. The reason, of course, 
is that petrol is a much more volatile liquid than kerosene, and therefore vaporises 
more readily. As has been explained before, the spark must be retarded, since 
otherwise the engine may backfire with serious results to the operator. In this 
connection reference may be made to a new safety deviee that has recently been 
introduced. It is constructed so that in the event of a backfire the tendency of the 
starting handle to rotate in the opposite direction is checked, : 


Priming and Swinging. 


It is a usual practice to inject a little petrol into the cylinders by means of the 
compression taps on the eylinder heads. This ensures the eylinders receiving a charge 
of explosive mixture. Only a small quantity of petrol should be used for priming 
and it is an excellent plan to inject this spirit into the eylinders some minutes before 
starting up. The amount of swinging that is required depends on two things— 
namely, the efficiency of the engine, and the way the engine is turned over, The 
former, of course, is dependent on the nicety of adjustment of the various parts 
The first action should be to turn the engine over twice slowly, since in this way 
one cylinder will be filled with compressed gas and be ready tor firing i 
sudden jerk upwards of the handle or a rapid swing will start the en ine 
petrol for a few minutes ~ erat 
kerosene fuel. 


Then a 


| ! Run on 
until the engine gets warm—before turning on the 


* In the ‘‘ Farmer and Settler’? (Sydney). 
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LUPIN AS A FODDER IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By ‘‘SUB-CLOVER.’’* 


The blue flowering lupin has firmly established itself in the coastal regions of 
the northern agricultural areas of Western Australia in recent years, and has proved 
of inestimable feeding value during the dry pinch in the summer months from 
February to the end of April, when the natural feed is as a rule scanty. 


So well do conditions suit this plant on the light lands at the top end of the 
Midland line, Geraldton, Mullewa, and Northampton districts that it is only a matter 
of a few years ago that farmers became alarmed at the rapid rate at which the 
plant had spread, and it was feared that it would have to be declared a noxious weed. 


However, the fear that the growth of the lupin would interfere with harvesting 
operations no longer exists, as it took but a short time to discover that the plant 
was very easily eradicated by cultivation and heavy stocking. In the very young 
stages sheep will eat the plant and thus its spread is under control, but once the 
plant becomes well rooted it seems to become unpalatable to stock, which will not 
touch it unless starved to it. At this time of the year, however, there is an abundance 
of natural feed, clovers and the like, so that the lupin remains untouched and goes 
to seed. Thus, although stock may be running in the paddock all the time, a splendid 
supply of nutritious feed is being conserved for the scanty period. Further, the 
vigorous growth made by the plants provides a considerable amount of vegetable 
matter, which, when trampled down, naturally increases the quantity of organic 
matter in the soil, while, the lupin being a leguminous plant, nitrogen also is added. 


The quantity of vegetable matter grown in a lupin field can be realised by 
those who have had no experience of the legume when I state that last year I saw 
a paddock of lupiis on Mr, A. E. Grant’s property, Yanget, where the average height 
was quite 5 feet 6 inches, whilst in many places 6 feet was more than reached, This 
was in August, and, as the growing period extends from May to October, I was not 
at all surprised to hear later that in places the plants grew to a height of nearly 
8 feet. However, 1927 was a particularly good year in those parts, and really this 
abnormal growth is not at-all desirable, as the lupin seems to carry a considerably 
heavier harvest of pods, with more nutriment in the seeds, when the growth of the 
plant is normal, ranging, say, from 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches. 


The fact that leguminous plants and sheep are destined to play an important 
part in the improvement of the lighter lands, of which there are such vast areas 
in Western Australia, is apparent. On these lands the dry summer months are the 
great disadvantage, and here lupins must play an important part. A good lupin 
field, having shed its seeds, will fatten up to as many as six sheep to the acre im 
the driest months, and this statement is backed by the experiences of leading growers 
in Western Australia, prominent amongst whom are Messrs. A. E. Grant, of Yanget, 
Geraldton; C. H. Rowan, of Wooree, Geraldton; C. C. Maley, M.L.A., of Parakalia, 
Three Springs; the Chapman Experimental Farm, and others too numerous to 


mention. 

So readily had the lupin adapted itself to light lands that it was decided by the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct a series of experiments in order to ascertain 
which of modern farming methods was likely to prove most beneficial in the 
successful production of this plant. Of the three experiments conducted, the first was 
designed to ascertain the most satisfactory depth for planting. The tests were carried 
out, sowing at depths of 3 inches, 1 inch, and finally on the surface with a bare 
covering of soil. Germination was most disappointing in the case of the deepest 
sowing, but an improvement was noticeable in the second plot, whilst the surface 
sowing was by far the most successful of the three. 

The second experiment was intended to ascertain the effects of potash or lime, 
in addition to the eustomary dressing of superphosphates. The result was decidedly 
in favour of the more economical method of sowing, as neither the potash nor the 
lime made any visible difference either to the germination or to the subsequent growth. 


The final experiment was designed to ascertain whether the local soil contained 
the necessary bacteria for successful germination. In conducting this test some of 
the plots were liberally inoculated with soil obtained from an old lupin bed. Again 
the result was most satisfactory, as apparently the inoculated soil produced no better 
results than the other, showing that our light lands contain the necessary bacteria. 


In all three experiments early sowing produced the best results. Perhaps the 
most important point discovered was that of shallow sowing, as this has an important 
bearing on farm practice, indicating, as it does, that the seed may be sown in stubble 


* In ‘‘The Pastoral Review’’ for February. 
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paddocks during the summer months, when the surface is too hard for the drill to 
penetrate. Also, it shows that good results will be obtained from the natural 
spreading of the seeds. As a matter of fact, more recently this has proved a most 
successful way to spread the lupin. In a lupin field, when the pods are shedding 
the seed, there is a continuous series of sharp explosions as the pods open and fling 
the seeds for several yards all round. 


In the summer months, when sheep are running in the paddock, they gather up 
a large quantity of the seed, but at the same time a large proportion is trampled 
under foot into the ground, where it remains to seed the next crop. From experiments 
made and the experience of reliable men, it would appear that the lupin does best 
when sown shallowly with a normal dressing of superphosphate on light, friable soil. 
Heavy sowing is not recommended, and the best results have been obtained by 
sowing at the rate of 10/12 up to 15 lb. to the acre. It is concluded that better 
results would be obtained from specially prepared land, but so good have been the 
results otherwise that this additional labour and expense are not warranted. Should 
it be desired to plant lupins with crops it is better that oats should be sown, as the 
feeders on the drill are bigger, and so less damage is done to the seed than with wheat. 


The necessary rainfall for a successful germination and growth has not yet 
really been ascertained. It is generally known that the best results have been 
obtained in the Geraldton, Nabawa, and Northampton districts. Here the rainfalls 
average from 17 to 20 inches annually, with from 15 to 18 inches falling from May 
to October, which is the growing period. Lupins have also thrived in the light sandy 
soil of the heavily watered metropolitan area, so that apparently it can stand a great 
deal of moisture. On the other hand, at the Merredin Experimental Farm, with an 
average rainfall of some 124 inches, with only 83 inches during the growing period, 
results have been most disappointing. Here, in addition to the lighter rainfall, the 
soil is heavier and harder, but apparently the lupin favours a heavier rainfall and 
lighter soil. 


WHEAT CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 
By J. C. BRUNNICH. 


Wheat is one of the most important crops of the world, and is the prineipal 
foodstuff of the white race. From the figures published in the official year books we 
learn that in 1925 the world produced and consumed 165,000,000 tons of potatoes, 
113,000,000 tons of maize, 104,000,000 tons of wheat, and 90,000,000 tons of rice. 


In Australia wheat is the principal crop raised, as in the year 1925-26 of a total 
cultivated area of 16,793,600 acres, 10,250,000 acres, or 60} per cent. of the eultivated 
area, were under wheat. 


Im Queensland, in the same year, we find that, of the total cultivated area 
amounting to a little over 1,000,000 acres, 166,000 acres were under wheat (16 per 
cent. of area); 154,000 acres were under maize (14.9 per cent.) ; 247,000 acres were 
under green fodder crops (23.9 per cent.); 190,000 acres were under sugar-cane 
(18.4 per cent.) ; and 40,000 acres were under cotton (3.9 per cent of area). K 


_, In _ the world’s production of wheat, Australia’s crop of wheat plays a very 
insignificant part, being only about 3 per cent, of the total crop in 1925, and only 
22 per cent. in 1913, as seen in the following table, which gives the world’s produetion 
for the year 1925 as compared with the pre-war period 1912-13. 


Although the actnal percentage of our wheat crop as compared with the world’s 
production iS sO small, it is, however, of the greatest importanee to us, as our export 

vheat ¢ a 95 4 a 4 ‘ OF “ 7 Or ; *) 
of wheat amounted to 125,000,000 bushels in 1924-25, and 78,250,000 bushels in 


1925-26, the latter export valued at £24,500,000 sterling. 


We are able to export this large amount of wheat because our production per 
head of population is fairly high, and only exceeded by Canada and Argentine. The 
amount of wheat available to export depends on the difference between the econsum 
tion of wheat and the amount of wheat produced per head of po pulation. tn 
Australia the consumption of wheat for human food amounts to a little aves 5 bushel 
per head, the average for ten years ending 1925-26 being 5 16 bushels as he 
minimum amount was 4.8 bushels in 1919-20 and the maximum 5.78 bushels in 1917-18. 
Including the amount of wheat used as poultry food and other stock and required 
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It is interesting to note the influence of the great war on the 
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we find the following consumption of wheat per head of population in ;— 


France 

Italy 

Canada af 
U.S. America 


Australia (average of 9 years) 
United Kingdom 
Russia (European) 


Germany 
India 


The United Kingdom is the chief import 
only 1.2 bushels per head and consumes 52 bushels. 
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consumption, and 


OMe 1922. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
9.5 6.9 
8.0 6.6 
7.6 5.4 
6.6 ay * a 6.1 
5.58 (10-year average) 5.16 
6.0 5 ae ae. Det 
ed 1.4 
3.6 2.0 
1.6 0.9 


er of wheat in Europe, as it produces 
From all parts of the world 


a stream of wheat flows to England, and Australia contributes about one-third of 
the United Kingdom’s requirements by sending 40 per cent. of its export wheat to 


England. 


India, although its production per head is so small—only 1.3 bushels 


is able 


to export large quantities, because wheat plays only a minor part as a food of the 
natives, who consume only about nine-tenths of a bushel of wheat per head. 


Worup’s PRODUCTION oF WHRBAT. 


1912-13. 1925. 
MILLIONS OF— Beekels | Millions if BUSHELS PER— P 
| per ot 7 
shels sul- ; Bushels Head of 
produced, | tivated, “7° | producea.| A°™® Population, 

United States ays 708-0 : 15:5 666-5 12-8 5:7 
Russia, Europe, and Asia 779-0 78-0 10:3 661-1 12-4 5-0 
Canada 199-2 9-8 20-4 411-4 18-7 43-3 
India 358-4 29-4 12-1 324-9 10-2 11533 
France 325-1 6-2 20-0 330-8 23-9 8-1 
Argentine 198-4 71 11-6 | 191-1 10-0 19:3 
Italy .. 165-7 3:2 14-1 240-8 20-6 5-9 
Spain .. 109-8 9-6 11-4 162-6 15-2 7-4. 
Australia 92:0 1-3 12-5 114-5 11-2 18:8 
Germany 160-2 4-8 33-7 118-2 30-8 1-9 
Roumania .. 86-2 5-1 16-9 104-7 12-8 6-0 
United Kingdom 57-4 1-9 29-1 52-9 34-] 1-2 
Hungary 184-6 9-5 19:3 71-6 23-3 8-6 

Servia. . 15:3 0-9 16-0 te a ae 
Jugo-Slavia ar 78-6 ee C5 
Poland .. an 57-9 21-4 2-0 
Egypt... 30-9 21-7 36-2 26-3 2-6 
‘Czecho-Slovakia ae ee 39°3 25-8 2-7 
Bulgaria 63-7 23-0 49-6 19-6 9-0 
Japan 25-7 Palla 29-5 25-7 0:3 
chili 27-6 | 18-4 7-0 
Algeria : 27-2 75 32-7 = 5-9 
French Morocco A 2s 23-9 | 9-1 4-5 
Belguim 15:3 38-7 14-5 36-7 1-9 
Greece 112 | 125 18 
ie af , 9-4 - 0-7 
ec ] 11-8 9:8 11-5 9-1 1-9 
Ura ee 8:8 11-0 9-6 9-5 5-7 
ees 7-6 32-5 13-8 ae 38-0) 2.3 
i 67:6 3-1 21-7 er») BDA) 1-6 
ee 35 0-13 26-9 9-7 49-3 2.8 
Union of South Africa Wn i sie i te 
rae Mand’ i 5-2 tT o| 2 eis0°1 46 | 28-8 3-2 
Wetuerinnds is 5-5 |, 38-6 5-6 42-2 0-8 

Total for World 3,676 ee ar 3,891 


Other countries producing less than five million bushels are not listed. 


’ 
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The actual production of wheat per acre is also of interest, but it must not be 
overlooked, however, that the figures given are not in all cases strictly comparable, 
as the yield may actually represent two seasons, if the wheat crop follows a bare 
fallow as practised in dry areas. The average yield of wheat in the world is 14 
bushels per acre. varying from about 8 bushels produced in the Union of South 
Africa to over 49 bushels harvested in Denmark. Great fluctuations in the yield will 
be found in most countries according to seasons, and the yields are very erratic in 
Argentine and Soviet Russia. 

In a ten-years period ending 1916, we find the recorded yields of a few countries 
as follows:— 


—- Average. Maximum. Minimum. 
Canada oes te rie f 19-5 23-7 15-2 
United States Ws st ot 16-4 16-6 12-4 
India Bos ae Si ee 12-6 12-8 9-7 
Australia #: a 36 asin 11-5 13-8 8-2 
Argentine sie c ae rid 10-4 13-5 7-0 
Russia Be Ji ts hs 10-0 13-5 7-0 


In India, where a large proportion of the wheat is grown under irrigation, the 
variation of the yield is less marked. Very remarkable are the high yields obtained 
in Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden. In most European countries the 
yield increased during the last sixty or seventy years, and we find, for instance, 
the yield in Netherlands to be, in bushels per acre, as follows:— 

1851-€0 . 1891-1900. 1906-1908. 1912-138. 1925. 
21.5 ss 27.7 fs 36.0 sas 38.6 og 42.2 

In the United Kingdom the variation in the yield is much smaller than out here 
in Australia, as we find an average yield of 31.5 bushels in the ten years ending 
1913, with a maximum of 34.8 bushels and a minimum of 26.35 bushels per acre, 
as compared with the yield of 34.1 bushels in 1925. Seotland’s average yieid is 
41.2 bushels, varying between 36 and 423 bushels. 

We will now look at some of our Australian records, and we find for the ten 
years 1916-1926 the following results in the various States: 


New S0uth | =: Queens- | South West = ; ° 
= | Wales. Victoria. land. | Australia, Australie, Tasmania. Australia. 
| 
zi | | | | | 
Bushels per acre .. | LES | 14-4 13:3 12-4 | 10-1 18-1 12-4 
Maximum and mini- | 17:8—3-0 17:5=7-8 20-9-4-8 16-5-7-8 | 12-8-7-4 | 22-6-11:6 | 16-1-7-2 
mum | | 
Bushels per head ., | 16:7 | 23°6 2:3: (?) 59-8 | 43-9 17-2 21-6 
| | 
Maximum and mini- | 26-5-2-1 | 28:6-9-9 4-9-0-1 | Riese | 65-6-28-6 | 2-7-0-9 31-0-8-7 
mum | 


The low yields in bushels per acre were obtained in the disastrous years 
1918-1919 and part of 1919-1920. The phenomenal yield of 103.5 bushels per head 
in South Australia was obtained in 1916-1917, and the high yield of 65.6 bushels 
per head in Western Australia in the year 1924-1925. A record yield in our State 
was obtained last year (1927) with a yield of 663 bushels per acre at Massie, 
Darling Downs, 


In the year 1915-1916 the highest production of wheat with 179,000,000 bushels 
was recorded, and the annual average production for the ten years ending 1926 was 

fod . . ate R 
117,750,000 bushels, The great improvement noticed during the last years in 
getting a succession of good yields is largely due to improved methods of cultivation, 


7 


bare fallowing, and application of fertilisers. 


The keeping up of the yield and the increase of the acres under wheat are of 
the utmost importance, as already at the present time the world’s consumption of 
wheat is barely covered by the production, a fact which was already predicted years 
ago by Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson. When production and consumption are 
so closely balanced, it follows that failure of crop in one or more of the exporting 
countries must have a. serious effect. and raise the price of the wheat in the world’s 
market, whereas over-production must naturally lower it. The price of wheat in the 
British market ig a fair index.of the world’s supply, and these prices are of the 
greatest importance to our wheatgrowers. 
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AVERAGE PRICES PER IMPERIAL QUARTER OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 
BritIsH-GROWN WHEAT. 


Year. Sead. Year. GS Gh. 
1861 A se Oy a! 1919 eS ae amluli 
1871 bie Se) Gene 1920 ais a OO) AG 
1881 bes so aly ab 1921 ms ale 
1891 a so Be 0) 1922 as ee em) 
1901 a ee ome ee) 1923 ee ye jar 
1911 = oe el 1924 aes a LO as 
1913 Aah ney vol ets 1925 fu en eras 
1917 aa ao HD 1926 ae 56 RB 
1918 Ps See TOO) 


The effects and after effeets of the great war are clearly shown, and only in 
1922 prices became more or less normal again. The average prices of wheat per 
bushel in the Australian market were 1921-22, 5s. 9d.; 1923-24, 4s. 8d.; 1925-26, 
6s. 4d.; 1926-27, 5s. 7d. The price of wheat appears to be now fairly stable, and 
should keep within the limits of the prices realised the last five or six years. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Illinois addressed 
some years ago a cireular letter to the leading agricultural investigators of Europe 
to ascertain the causes of the large and steady increase in the yield of wheat and 
other cereal crops during the past century, and more particularly the relative pro- 
portion of the increase attributed to each of the following four factors:— 

(1) To the use of improved seed; 


(2) To the use of plant food in commercial fertilisers and stable and green 
manure; , 


(3) To better rotation of crops; 
(4) To more thorough tillage. 


The answers to this circular were fairly unanimous, and may be summarised as 
follows :— 


To the improvement of seed an inerease of 10 to 15 per cent. may be 
attributed. 


The largest part of the increase, estimated from 50 to 70 per cent., is due to 
the proper use of artificial fertilisers. 

Thorough tillage and particularly deep cultivation are estimated to increase 
the yield from 15 to 30 per cent. 


Rotation of crops, in connection with throwing out of cultivation lands 
unsuitable for wheat culture, may be the cause of an increase from 10 to 
12 per cent. in the average yield. 

The increase in the actual yield, which amounts in many of the countries to an 
actual doubling of the crop, is therefore due to factors well known and as old as 
agriculture itself. The lessons learned from these facts should be extensively 
applied to our local sonditions, and should help to arouse the interest of our wheat- 
growers to strive for a larger yield, general improvements in cultural methods, and 
lead to a considerable increase of the areas under cultivation. 


In accordance with our own experiences we could amplify or add to these factors 
the following :— 


(a) Practising a system of cultivation which retains and conserves soil 
moisture. 


(b) Breeding and selection of varieties of wheat to suit the soil and environ- 
ments found in different localities. 


With regard to the system of cultivation to conserve moisture, good results have been 
obtained by bare fallowing, which will be referred to later on. 

The breeding of rust-resistant and early maturing rust-escaping varieties of 
wheat, for Queensland conditions, possessing improved field characteristics, has been 
successfully carried on for a number of years at the Roma State Farm by the 
Manager, Mr. R. E. Soutter. Our Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. ©, Quodling, 
reports that seyeral excellent varieties are now in general cultivation, and a marked 
improvement in the crop yield was in evidence in the 1927 harvest. It is interesting 
to notice that the wheat breeder referred to has combined the two important factors 
—rust resistant and prolificness—in one of his new varieties, ‘‘Three Seas.’? Grown 
as a summer crop it resisted black rust (Puccinia graminis) and gave a return of 
24 bushels per acre of medium hard, round, plump grains of good milling quality. 
The same variety gave the rather exceptional yield of 50 bushels per aere at Allora 
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An accomplishment of this character is full of significance, 


in November, 1927. : 3 ue 
he value of plant-breeding work as an economié factor in 


and serves to demonstrate t 
production. 

In order to get some understanding of the bearing of the various factors on 
wheat culture, I shall now proceed to give a short outline of the composition of a 
wheat plant, and describe briefly ‘‘How a Wheat Crop Crows’’:— 


A wheat plant consists of complex organic matter, which may be destroyed by 

burning, and of mineral matter left after burning in the form of an ash. Of the 
3 Rape coe : 

eighty odd elements, which are known to exist in Nature, only a small number— 
some twelve or fourteen—are found in a plant. 

In the formation of organic or combustible matter, the elements carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and traces of sulphur and phosphorus take part. 

In the ash we find, besides small amounts of the last two elements already 
mentioned, other non-metallic elements silicon, chlorine, and the metallic elements 
potassium, sodium, calcium (lime), magnesium, iron, and aluminium. 


The green wheat plant will contain from three-fourths to four-fifths of its 
weight of water, which in wheat straw amounts only to about one-seventh. Now, in 
the actual dry matter remaining, carbon forms about one-half by weight; oxygen, 
a little more than a third; nitrogen in the straw from 3 to 1 per cent., and in the 
grain from 2 to 3 per cent.; the ash in the straw amounting to about 5 to 6 per cent., 
and in the seed about 2 per cent. The composition of the ash of the straw and of the 
seed is totally different, the former containing about 70 per cent. of silica, the latter 
only about 2 to 5 per cent; we find only about 15 per cent. of potash in the ash of 


the straw, and about 30 per cent. in the ash of the seeds. 

Now, let us ask,—Where does all the building material required in the growth 
come from? 

The carbon, the principal constituent, is entirely obtained from the minute 
quantities found in our atmosphere. The air contains only about 3 parts of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 parts; or in a eubie yard of air, which weighs about 2} lb., we find 
only 7 grains of carbonic acid. All the absorption of the carbonic acid, and sub- 
sequent transformatiaon into sugars and starch and tissue, is carried out by the leaves; 
and we can form some idea of the immensity of the work done when we consider 
that a crop of wheat collects during its growth in three or four months on an acre 
of ground over 2 tons of earbon from over 7 tons of ecarbonie acid. 


The air enters into the leaves through the very small openings (stomata) found 
on the surface, and the actual change is carried on by the aid of sunlight absorbed 
by the green colouring matter (chlorophyll) in the leaf cells. The actual work done 
by the sun in the production of our crops is enormously large, and is estimated to be 
at least 3,000-horse power per day per acre, corresponding to the work of 15,000 men. 
During this assimilation free oxygen is given off by the leaves. The leaf openings 
also serve for transpiration or evaporation of part of the water absorbed by the 
roots and carried through the stem to the leaves. If the transpiration is too quick, 
the plant wilts; but the plant is able to control this evaporation to a large extent by 
a more or less closing of these openings. 


The products of the carbon assimilation are the carbohydrates—compounds 
formed, as the name implies, from carbon and water. Well-known carbohydrates thus 
formed at various periods of growth are—sugars, starch, and cellulose. The carbo- 
hydrates, when consumed as foods by men or animals, produce heat. 


Of great importance are the organic nitrogen compounds—proteins or albuminoids 
—to which the wheat grain owes its value as one of the most nutritious cereals. and 
makes it particularly suited for the manufacture of bread. ; 


An inexhaustible supply of nitrogen exists in the atmosphere, four-fifths being 
pure nitrogen; but it has always been accepted as a law that this atmospherie 
nitrogen is not directly available to higher plant life. Small amounts of nitrogen 
combine with the oxygen under the influence of electric discharges, and the compounds 
formed are collected by the rain water. The amount of nitrogen in form of soluble 
compounds thus collected in the soil amounts to 3 to 4 lb. per acre annually—a quantit 
quite insufficient to supply the needs of a wheat crop. : 


The soil, however, in each of its smallest particles, is alive with millions of 
bacteria; and some of these have the power to utilise and assimilate the atmospheric 
nitrogen, which then indirectly becomes available to the higher plants. 


The mineral constituents found in the wheat pl 8 i i 
plant are all derived f 
and the amounts removed are very considerable. The most inbitan hPa iad 
foods are potash and phosphorie acid, and also lime; and it is the duty of every 


a er to guard aga. 5 h ALE 1 these comy oO inds n ty fe 
{ Lena : a 2 inst e€ exhaustion of 0) i @ 
ete 5 4 their lands under 
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Each constituent plays its own important part in plant nutrition; and if one is 
missing, even an abundance of the others would not produce a vigorous and healthy 
plant. This fact was first made known by Baron von Liebig, who formulated it as 
his Law of Minimum, in which he states that the quality and quantity of a crop 
rise and fall according to the quantity of an essential factor of plant growth, which 
is available in a minimum amount. This law has been modified in modern time, and 
Wollny adds that also an excess of any constituent must be taken into consideration, 
and each factor of plant growth plays an important part in accordance with being 
present in mimimum, optimum, or maximum amounts, 


Nolte, in his recent work, states that for plant growth not the actual quantity 
of any nutrient is the deciding factor, but rather that all the factors necessary for 
-plant growth must be available in amounts in a natural harmonie proportion to 
each other. 


The small amount of available mineral plant foods in the soil are absorbed by 
the aid of the fine feeding roots and utilised by the plant in the production of various 
orgamic compounds in the leaves. Some years ago it was shown by Prof. Wilfarth 
that the amounts of mineral foods varied at different periods of growth, and that 
certain amounts of these substances were returned to the ground as the plants 
reached maturity. A heavy crop of wheat, grown at the Experimental Station at 
Bernburg, was cut at four different periods, on the 22nd June, 14th July, 5th 
August, and 28th August, when the crop was 83, 114, 15, and 18 weeks old, after the 
first appearance of leaves above the ground, with the following composition :— 


POUNDS PER ACRE. 
ae ae ee | 

: Babdienes: Starch. | Nitrogen. pate a Potash. | Soda. 

= = — = cae F ERTS 3 | = eal Er 
; i) Na) Gs Os: K20. | NasO. 
First cut a: es =| 2,618 92 | 7. Oma OLS 88-6 16:3 
Second cut .. se .. | 6,860 COL 8Ts i Bh By | ager 
Third cut ®, By .. | 8,983 1,058 | a3 eal 122-2 | 18-6 
Fourth cut... are Bete ou: 2,018 92:4 | 43-6 12:7 12-8 


The amount of potash reached its maximum at the second stage, with 123.5 lb. 
per acre, and at the time of absolute ripeness of the grain, at the fourth cut, only 
2.7 lb. were found in the plant, so that 50 lb. were returned to the soil, after having 
done their share of work in the building up of organic substances. 


In the case of phosphoric acid there was no decrease, and of the 43.6 lb. of 
phosphoric¢ acid in the plant about 30 lb. were found in the grain. 


From actual experiments carried out on our State farms we found that a 
15 bushel per acre crop of wheat removed from the soil 25 lb. nitrogen, 12 Ib. 
phosphorie acid, and 15 lb. potash. These amounts appear very small, but it will be 
a surprise to learn that a 2,000,000 bushel wheat crop in Queensland removes from 
the ground 1,500 tons of nitrogen, 720 tons of phosphoric acid, and 900 tons of 
potash, which, if they had to be supplied by artificial fertilisers, would cost £200,000. 

Nitrogen is supplied by the soil, and potash also is generally found in sufficient 
amounts, but phosphoric acid is frequently deficient, and this important fertilising 
constituent must be supplied to ensure good wheat crops. Unfortunately we pay 
too high a price for our superphosphate, and the cost of superphosphate alone, if it 
had to be purchased, for this 2,000,000 bushel crop comes to about £20,000. 


But not only the mineral plant foods are factors of growth, but of equal 
importance are light, heat, and moisture. The importance ot moisture is well known 
to our wheatgrowers, and the result of droughts is clearly indicated by poor crops; 
but the necessity of water will become more apparent when I state that for the 
production of every pound of dry substance in a crop from 300 to 400 lb. of water 
have to circulate through the plant, and that for the produetion of a wheat erop at 
least 1,000 tons of water, corresponding to 10 inches of rain, are required. 


The conservation of rain water lies again largely in the hand of the farmer. 
A series of experiments, in which the amount of moisture in soil was determined at 
various depths and with yarious methods of cultivation, were carried out at the 
Roma State Farm for several years, and showed clearly how the system of bare 
fallowing not only leads to a quicker absorption. of any falling rain but almost 
completely prevents any loss by evaporation, provided the surface is tilled as soon 
as it is dry enough for the purpose. The results of these experiments are of such 
value that a summary of the results published in the annual reports is here repeated. 
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Soi Moisrures At Roma State FARM. 


Averages for Twelve Months. 


1910-11. 1911-12. 1912-13. 
oe Per Cent. Moisture at Per Cent. Moisture at | Per Cent. Moisture at 
the Depth of— the Depth of— | the Depth of— 


6” 1’ 6” | 2° 6” | 3° 6” 6” 1’ 6” | 2’ 6” | 3’ 6” 6” 1° 6” | 2° 6” | 36” 


Uncultivated .. | 7-52 | 11-28 | 10-72 9-98 | 4:79 | 6:57 | 7-24 | 7-89 | 7-37 | 8-30 | 8-08 | 8-30 
Cultivated -. | 7:36 | 14-44 | 12-04 12:57 | 6:41 | 10-67 | 10:35 | 10-56 | 7-31 | 9-18 | 8-26 | 9-48 
Bare fallow .. | 11-42 | 12-97 | 12-79 | 13-86 | 9-08 | 12-43 | 11-88 | 13-76 | 9-24 | 12-56 | 11-15 | 12:93 


Rainfall—Inches | 28-26 20-97 21-63 


This brings us to the importance of thorough cultivation, the want of which is 
largely the cause of small yields on some of our farms. Deep cultivation is also a 
necessity, and allows the roots to get deeper into the ground and draw on fresh 
supplies of mineral plant foods. Deep cultivation does not by any means necessitate the 
turning up of the soil and bringing the subsoil to the top, which in most cases would 
ruin any farm, but rather a stirring up of the subsoil and the breaking up of any 
pan which may form if the ground is always ploughed to the same depth for years.* 
The continual breaking up of the surface soil, as long as the crop permits such 
working, will keep the soil cool, allows free entrance of air, prevents evaporation, 
hinders the growth of weeds, and will minimise the effects of adverse dry seasons. 


There is, however, one serious drawback with the system of bare fallow 
eultivation—that it leads to a considerable loss of humus in the soil, which can only 
be remedied by ploughing in a green manure crop from time to time, 


Wheat can be grown on a wide range of soil types, but as a rule silty and 
clayey loams, with a light clayey porous subsoil, are best suited to wheat culture. 
Sandy soils are not so satisfactory, as they generally lack in plant foods; again, 
stiff clayey soils are not suitable. Wheat is grown in almost all countries, but does 
best in temperate, warm, and rather dry climates. The climate, again, has an 
important influence on the quality of the wheat grain. There can be no doubt that 
most of the land at present under wheat in Queensland is eminently suitable for 
wheat culture, and that very large areas quite as good are still available and will 
be utilised later on as our population inereases. 


Professor Shelton, the first Principal of the Gatton Agricultural College, with 
his world-wide experience on wheat culture, estimated years ago the area of land in 
Queensland suitable for wheat at about 50,000,000 acres. In 1925-26, out of an area 
of 1,033,765 acres of cultivated land, only 166,000 acres were under wheat, and, in 
consequence, Queensland, in spite of its huge area of good agricultural land, does not 
produce enough breadstuff for its own requirements, and even this year’s exceptionally 
good crop of nearly 4,000,000 bushels will leave us 2,500,000 bushels short for our 
own requirement for food and seed. 


Although a large majority of the soils of the huge area of agricultural land ir 
Queensland are fit for wheat culture, our climatie conditions are such that an 
exclusive growing of wheat, as practised extensively in South Australia and Western 
Australia, ig not advisable here in Queensland. Experienced wheatgrowers from 
other States who have settled in Queensland, attracted by the good soils and 
promising conditions, found out that their expectations in regard to wheat were not 
always realised, as the variation in climatic conditions had to be provided for and 
their usual system of cultivation required some modifications. 


There is no doubt that a possible inerease of wheat culture in Queensland lies 
in a carefully planned system of mixed farming. Attempts of such have already been 
made, on the lines of combining wheatgrowing with dairying, with more or less 
success, but it may be safely stated that much better results can be expected by 
combining wheat culture with sheep breeding and lamb raising, and this system is 


*This, of course, does not necessarily apply to the heavy black soils common to 
many districts of the Darling Downs, where shallow, thorough cultivation has proved 
the more dependable practice.—Ed. Q.A.J. 
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now gradually extending. Large numbers of sheep are already kept on many wheat 
farms in New South Wales, and wheat crops are frequently planted early, to be fed 
off two or more times by sheep before being allowed to mature. Of course, such 
feeding off may lower the yield of grain, unless judgment is used. 


Sheep grazing on wheat lands improves the condition of the soil, and a large 
percentage of the food consumed is returned as fertiliser to the ground. The farmer 
gets a good return from the sheep, even if the wheat crop should fail. The raising 
of fat lambs is probably the best paying proposition for wheatgrowers, but it is 
necessary to have always an ample supply of food, and fodder crops must be grown 
in addition to wheat, and rotation of crops should be practised. 


With regard to application of fertiliser to increase the wheat crop, we have to 
be guided largely by the experiences gained elsewhere. 

In the celebrated English Experiment Station on Rothamsted tests have been 
carried out continuously for sixty-five years, and in a block which has been kept 
permanently unmanured the average yield for forty years was 14 bushels per acre, 
showing, however, a steady decline from year to year. Particularly remarkable are 
the results with continuous appleation of farmyard manure—1l4 tons per acre 
annually—the block yielding, as an average of thirty-two years, 334 bushels of dressed 
grain. An almost equally good result was obtained with a complete artificial fertiliser, 
supplying every year 140 lb. of phosphate of lime, 100 lb. of potash, and 86 Ib. of 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia salts; this plot yielding, as an average of thirty-two 
years, 32% bushels per acre. 


The effects of nitrogenous manures are particularly striking, and nitrogen in 
the form of nitrates produced slightly more growth than when supplied in the form 
of ammonia salt. 


As a rule, it is a well-known fact that wheat in general requires a nitrogenous 
manure to stimulate its growth, and that the plant is then quite able to get a 
sufficiency of phosphoric acid and potash. These laws apply unquestionably to wheat- 
growing in colder climates; but, with us, our climatic conditions modify them to 
some extent. Experience gained in our Sister States, Victoria and South Australia, 
and extending now over a good number of years, show clearly that our wheat crops 
require generally a small application of phosphoric acid in a water soluble form. 
and slight dressings with, say, 30 to 60 lb. of superphosphate per acre in the plant 
drills may be justified, even if the soil in itself does not appear to be deficient in 
phosphorie acid. The small amount of phosphoric acid appears to stimulate an early 
and vigorous growth of the roots of the young seedling plants, so that they are 
enabled to reach quickly the cooler and moister layers of subsoil. 


This improvement in the root system of wheat plants grown with superphosphate 
application persists throughout the life of the plants, and in the mature plants roots 
down to 4 and more feet have been found, fully 1 foot longer than the roots of wheat 
plants grown on unfertilised soil. 

The application of superphosphate to wheat is quite general in our principal 
wheat-growing States; in Victoria 97.5 per cent. of the cultivated area is fertilised, 
South Australia 89.4 per cent., Western Australia 98.6 per cent, and in Queensland 
only 6.6 per cent. of the cultivated area is fertilised, which is chiefly sugar land. 
Victoria used, in 1925-26, 195,000 tons of artificial fertiliser and Western Australia 
130,000 tons, and the phenomenal increase of the wheat crop in Western Australia 
from 13,000,000 bushels in 1921 to 30,000,000 bushels in 1926-27 is chiefly due to the 
use of fertilisers and highly favourable climatic conditions. 


A light application of nitrogenous manure, in addition to the phosphatic 
fertiliser, also generally increases the yields; and in soils which have been under 
cultivation for a long period an addition of a small quantity of sulphate of potash 
may also be necessary in order to get maximum yields. 


Very complete field experiments, in which the Agricultural Department co-operates 
with farmers, were instituted years back in Victoria by Dr. Howell, and more 
recently similar experiments have been started in New South Wales. In New South 
Wales farmers’ experiment plots have been established in four divisions of the 
State; in each division from fifteen to twenty farmers are carrying out such trials; 
and in most cases the experiments are made on half-acre plots. Varieties favoured 
by the farmers are grown side by side with varieties supplied by the Department ; 
and a few of the trials are manured with light dressings of superphosphate, and 
superphosphate in combination with sulphate of potash, 

The ‘results so far showed distinctly heavier yields of the departmental varieties 
as compared with the farmers’ varieties; and the manured plots, with very few 
exceptions, gave increased yields, well paying for the increased expenditure. Finally, 
it may be stated that heavy applications of artificial fertilisers do not pay in wheat 
eulture. 
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OVERSEA MEAT MARKET PROSPECTS. 


The German Market. 

Interesting information in connection with a visit to Germany in September last 
by Mr. Ross Grant, Commonwealth Veterinary Officer attached to _the High 
Commissioner’s Office, London, for the purpose of observing the conditions ruling 
and the future prospect of the frozen meat industry, is contained in a report 
furnished to the Minister for Markets (My, Paterson). 


The quantity of frozen meat permitted importation duty free into Germany is 
about 10,000 tons per month, or 120,000 tons per annum. While the general opimion 
in the trade is that this quantity is insufficient, and should be increased to 200,000 
tons per annum, the opposition of the agricultural interests is too powerful to permit 
of this being done, and it is extremely unlikely, Mr. Grant considers, that the 
quantity will be inereased above the present limit of 120,000 tons per annum, of 
which about one-seventh to one-sixth (15,000 to 20,000 tons) is contributed by 
Australia. 


As to the future prospects of the trade, Mr. Grant expressed the view that there 
is no chanee of expansion while the present restriction of imports continues, and 
in addition to this it may safely be assumed that there is a definite limit to price in 
Continental markets; in other words, if the price of frozen beef rises above 43d. 
per lb. cif. Hamburg or Antwerp, there is a corresponding fall in demand and 
consumption, 


Agricultural Conditions in Northern Germany. 


While in Germany, Mr. Grant visited the provinces of East Friesland, Oldenburg, 
and Hanover, where the fullest courtesy and assistance were extended to him by the 
officials. 

Mr. Grant found that the black and white Friesian type of cattle is the almost 
universal breed in this part of Germany, and while it is, of course, a dairy breed, and 
efforts are mainly directed towards increased milk production, yet it- also provides 
a considerable amount of the home-produced meat supply. 


A very considerable degree of general excellence has been obtained by the 
establishment of Herd Book Societies throughout the country. To these societies 
stock raisers, both large and small, belong, and all animals must qualify by pedigree 
and individual performance in order to be admitted to the distriet herd book. 
Inspection and approval of animals for admission to the herd book is earried out 
by specially qualified officials, the majority of whom hold University degrees in 
agriculture. All animals are subjected to the tuberculin test twice yearly, and 
Mr. Grant was very mueh impressed by the general high standard of health of all 
the herds inspected. 


Serradella—A Useful Catch and Green-Manuring Crop. 


A point which may be of use to Australian agriculture is the wide use which is 
made in Germany of Serradella (Ornithopus sativus) as a catch erop for feeding 
purposes and for ploughing-in to improve the percentage of humus and nitrogen 
content of light, sandy soils. 


This plant (Serradella) should sueceed in the eooler districts of Australia, 
especially on sandy soils, and if found suitable to the climatie conditions of the 
Commonwealth may prove of considerable value in increasing fertility by the 
addition of organic matter and nitrogen to the poorer classes of land, as well as for 
feeding purposes. 


Frozen Lamb. 


In his report Mr. Ross Grant stated that there had been a general setback in 
the United Kingdom in the demand and price for plain quality frozen lamb, due 
to heavy supplies of this class of lamb by Scotland, the Argentine, and Australia. 


Frozen Beef. 


That the demand for Australian frozen beef in the United Kingdom is practically 
non-existent is not surprising when it is considered that for the first ten months of 
1927 the importations of South American chilled beef into that country exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of 1926 by approximately 820,000 quarters The 
total quantity of frozen beef exported to the United Kingdom by Australia ‘during 
the same period of 1927 was 301,290 quarters. In the circumstances it is not a 
matter for wonder that frozen beef is practically forced off the market; and in 


addition to this the British farmer is finding the fattening of cattle an unprofitable 
business, ; 
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With regard to the settlement of the ‘‘Meat War’’ between South American 
firms, Mr. Grant remarks that the effects of this settlement remain to be seen. 
Assuming, however, that the total production of beef of chilled quality in South 
America is 1,750,000 head of cattle per annum, and that Great Britain is the only 
market for this meat—as it was in October last—then the finding of an outlet for 
such of this annual production as may be surplus to British requirements becomes 
the problem. If the surplus is frozen, then the price immediately falls to world’s 
parity of frozen meat. Until such time as fresh markets can be found for the 
chilled article, or there is a reduction in the number of cattle of chilling quality 
produced in South America, it is diffieult to see what effect the settlement of the 
differences among the large importing firms will produce. 


Bacon and Pork. 


One of the results of the embargo imposed in June, 1926, on the importation into 
Great Britain of fresh pork and veal from the Continent has been increased imports and. 
lower prices for bacon in the United Kingdom. The pricés ruling in October last 
were unremunerative, and it would not then have paid Australian farmers to export 
to the United Kingdom. The best Irish bacon was then realising only from 76s, to 
87s., Danish 72s. to 74s., and Canadian 68s. to 72s. per ewt., with even lower prices 
for that from other European countries. 


One very surprising feature, however, Mr. Grant states, has been the rapidity 
with which the shortage of fresh pork, due to the cutting off of Continental supplies, 
has been made up from other sources. During the few weeks preceding the date of 
his report, the supply of pork on Smithfield market had been more than sufficient for 
requirements and prices had been low. English pigs under 80 lb. weight had been 
worth from 6s. 4d. to 7s., and from 80 to 12 Ib. 5s. to 6s. 4d. per stone. 

Mr. Grant expressed the view that probably prices would improve somewhat 
during the winter months; but it certainly would not be profitable to forward either 
frozen pork or bacon from Australia while the abovementioned prices were ruling. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show dates have been listed by the Queensland Chamber of 
Agricultural Societies for the present year :— 


MARCH. Biggenden a ia ee pee 
Goombungee.. * .. 23-24  Toogoolawah 25-26 
Goondiwindi oe a Peele, ee 
Jollarney ae ac See edees Pt ae oan 
Chinchilla me aie ,.. 27-28 Marburg Bae 
Milmerran 29 Childers 2-6 
; Lowood 8-9 

APRIL. Bundaberg 1-9 

; cor 3 Wowan re os ae i-8 
sae es “se s, 11-12 Miriam Vale .. Bs = Lol 
Toowoomba ae fs 16-19 tt ee . . an a 

i « - 19-20 ratton ts a's ce ate vit 
oe ae iv _. “9G297 Rockhampton 27-30) 
Nanango a rhe fa SeOseT suse 
May. Mackay ee Pre 3 3-9 
Beaudesert 25 eee a — ss - rea a 
Faas 9.3 Townsville .. .. ©. 10-12 
oe 2) Woodford ie ae Ee pa 
Chacreritls 2-3 Nundah * << ae 
rc dai 3.5 Charters Towers le oie ae 
A em c 4 Caboolture Ys a0 ~ 19-20 
ees 8-9 jngham Ae MS bf ea 
Mundubbera 9-10 Rosewood — ae “i ie ats 
Phon } j 9-10 Charters Towers ore coh lich a 
: ; idley 25-2 
Mata we iy ene Laidley ois oe Ans )-26 
5 ) 
Blackall 20 a Hs ae AUGUST. 

e), a} oe oe 4 ‘= 9. 
tak 16-17 Bowen -- vo ate a oe 
T ch scl 16-18 Royal National an ce ees 
aa te 16-17 Crow’s Nest .. Ae Pee ae 
Springs 29.93 Coorparoo Oe w/ ae LOS 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN SHORTHORN. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 


Mr. J. L. Wilson, of Calliope, near Gladstone, has courteously supplied us with 
the following figures giving comparative measurements of typical specimens of the 
ancient and modern Shorthorn. They were originally given to him by Mr. Duthie 
Webster, of Collynie, probably the leading stud Shorthorn breeder of Scotland. 


The photo. shows ‘“ King William,” 173110, the present stock bull at Collynie- 
He is a red roan, calved 13th November, 1921, bred by Duthie Webster, sire Baleairn 
White Eagle 153591; dam Eliza Lass, by Masterstroke 126820. King William was 
measured at Collynie in 1927, but his weight is unknown. His dam is the fine breeding 
red cow, dam of so many famous sires. His breeding is well represented in Messrs. 
Wilson and McDoual’s herd on Calliope, Queensland. 


“ Billy,” 3151, light roan, calved 12th January, 1837, was bred by Captain Barclay; 
sire Monarch 4495, dam Red Ears. ‘“ Billy’’ weighed 25 ewt. when exhibited at the 
Highland Show in Aberdeen in July, 1840, when the followmg measurements were 
made. 


It will be noted how marked has been the improvement made as regards the 
highest price cuts of beef :— 
DIMENSIONS. 


Bull King 
ea Billy. William. 
Ft, In. Ft. In. 
1. From crown of head to top of shoulder a ws at oe oMt) Py 
2. From top of shoulder to a point in the back in a line between 
the hook bones se 3 ae Se Ay ile 
3. From that point to tail head BA a ee lal Uo te) 
4. Total length from crown of head to tail head 8 1 7 a 
5. Length of tail, exclusive of tuft S Aen 2 7 
6. Length of face from crown of head to point of nose nee a el 
7. From a point in a line between the eyes to point of nose Lea 1 1 
8. Length of ear = BG JF ONS Oo 9 
9. Breadth of head between the ears .. or 1 1 1 2 
10. Breadth of face in a line across the eyes O 10 1 2 
11. Breadth across the hook bones 2 4 2 +4 
12. Breadth across the shoulders Die te i) 4 
13. Girth of muzzle me iy ial 200 
14, Girth of neck at onset of head We 2) 4 1 
15. Girth behind the shoulders ae 8 4 Sao 
16. Height from ground to fore elbow .. i ab) 1 2 
17. From fore elbow to top of shoulders Sy ko ck wal 
18. Height of back at hooks from ground 4-1 4 9 
19. Height of hind hook from ground .. oe 1 8 1 i 
20. Depth from hook bone to bottom of flank a 2 2 eco 
21. Depth between bottom of brisket and fore knee Ogos 0 1 
22, Distance between the two hind feet when standing 0 10 1 2 
23. Distance between the two fore feet when standing 1 0 il 3 
24, Girth of bone below the knee (es 8) Qa) 
25, Girth before the hooks ae ae. 8 6 9 ] 
26. Length from point of shoulder to hip 4 iz meu Bele (Sy =” Be 
27. Length of quarter diagonally from hook bone to hip point 2 nee heey 
28. Girth of shank se « So Bel NE AK) Lig aS 
29. Girth of forearm ict hi Ke oe bes IG eet fats eet 
30. Height from ground to bottom of flank sae eae 2 3 2 3 
31. From ground to bottom of dewlap ae ee fe 1 6 1 1 


If you like the “Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 


free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelye months. 
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PLANT PROPAGATION. 
By GEORGE WILLIAMS, Director of Fruit Culture. 


Among cultivated plants, more particularly those prized for their fruit or 
flowers, other means than raising from seeds are employed so that an exact counter- 
part of the parent may be reproduced. Various methods are employed—layering, 
cuttings, divisions, but principally budding and grafting. The general tendency 
amongst plants which have been improved by cultivation and selection, particularly 
with hardwooded varieties, is reversion towards the original, but by adopting the 
usual available means improved features can be definitely perpetuated. This is 
particularly applicable to fruit trees, some of which produce a very limited number 
of seeds, whilst others are entirely seedless. 


Among flowering plants the rose takes precedence, and it is invariably found that 
amongst the few new varieties catalogued each year that but a very small percentage 
show the least improvement on those previously existing, while the majority are: 
inferior. 


STOCKS. 


In raising a supply of worked plants, the propagation of stocks is the first 
consideration. As applied to fruit trees, these are almost invariably raised from 
seeds of hardy kinds of the particular variety required. Exceptions are noted in 
grape vines and apples, though, so far as this State is concerned, it should also be 
rigidly applied to the latter. With roses, cuttings of various rampant growers which 
strike readily are utilised, attention being given almost entirely to a variety 
erroneously called Manetti. 

The selection of stocks and their influence upon the graft or bud growth offers 
an extensive field for investigation. The influence of such growth upon the stock 
is an important aspect which has received very little consideration. It is also 
recognised that the influences of different soils affect very naterially the development 
of trees and plants, and that better results may be obtained in particular soils by 
trees worked upon particular stocks suited to the immediate local conditions. Stocks 
for citrus trees has been a contentious subject for many years, various advocates 
favouring orange seedlings for orange and mandarin, others preferring rough lemon, 
sour orange, or shaddock, each advocate basing his opinion on experience, omitting, 
through lack of opportunity or the faculty of observation, to note results on different 
soils and under varied conditions. The analogy of cells between stock and scion is 
the basis upon which successful budding or grafting is effected and a permanent 
union assured. The apple and pear may coalesce for a time, but as the union is 
imperfect the graft will succumb within a short time. The pear on a quince stock 
will make further headway, but a very stunted tree will result, and usually amongst 
ligneous trees the diameter of the stock eventually much exceeds that of the graft, 
an order which can be reversed by working a vigorous grower upon a weak stock. 
A lemon on a seedling thorny mandarin affords a typical specimen; the cherrimoyer 
on sweet sop may also be cited. A dwarf peach worked on a common seedling affords 
the most striking influence of the scion upon the stock. The bud makes little more 
headway in inches than would be in feet if a bud from an ordinary type of peach 
had been substituted. Much has been written of bud selection; the occasion for 
which is obvious and the selection is a simple matter, but discrimination in stock 
selection has received little attention, though much is warranted. 


Seedling Stocks. 

In raising seedling stocks for fruit trees the first consideration is that seeds 
should be selected from matured fruit produced on hardy and reasonably vigorous trees, 
free from indications of disease and, in the case of evergreens, planted in seed-beds 
as early after taking from the fruit as can be managed. The resultant plants 
should be allowed upwards of twelve months in which to develop before planting in 
nursery rows. With stone fruits the seeds should be buried in slightly moist sand 
until the following spring, when they may be either planted direct in nursery rows 
or in a seed-bed and allowed to make a season’s growth. Seeds of the custard 
apple are usually kept dry until spring and then planted; from the better quality 
fruits a high percentage of seeds are infertile. In growing cuttings for rose stocks 
hard wood is selected, and with a little shading during midsummer cuttings may be 
struck at any period of the year, provided the wood is sufficiently hardened. The 
selected canes are cut into lengths of about 12 inches, the lower leaves (if present) 
and thorns being removed by drawing through the hand containing a piece of coarse 
hessian or other suitable material; all buds (or eyes) with the exception of two or 
three at the top of the cutting are then cut clean out from their bases. If buds are 
completely removed no suckers will follow, but where partially removed growth will 
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sooner or later make its appearance. The cuttings are then planted in position 
where to be budded, or very closely in a small bed to be transplanted after having 
made a growth into such a position. The depth to which the case of cuttings would 
be inserted in the soil would average 5 to 6 inches. The advantage in transplanting 
stocks after having become rooted is that their bases can be placed much nearer 
the surface, and the object in removing buds to within a short distance of their tops 
is that a clear stem is available for budding operation. 


Budding. 

Grafting is now seldom practised, and to the average propagator budding wlll 
meet all requirements. Several important features must be considered in connection 
with this operation, the principal being that the stock is vigorous and both it and the 
budwood are in a suitable stage; generally the younger the stock, within reasonable 
limits, the less chance of failure. As trees become older their bark thickens and 
their growth is made at seasonable intervals, whilst in earler stages growth is fairly 
regular. On this account, deciduous trees offer the widest facilities, the growth 
being practically constant throughout the warmer months, and budding may be 
performed throughout the summer without fear of failure. Citrus stocks may be 
treated in early spring or autumn (for various reasons the latter is usually selected 
by nurserymen). Midsummer budding is also practised when weather conditions 
and growth are favourable. Roses may be budded at almost any time, though the 
heat of midsummer is often responsible for failures. Buds inserted just prior to or 
during the early ascent of sap have, if evenly cut and properly placed and fastened, 
every chanee of success. During its ascent the sap traverses beneath the bark, 
depositing additions to the cambium layer, and it is only whilst this is in progress 
than an increase of the diameter of the plant is being effected. In its descent the 
sap flows through the previous layer (sap wood) converting this into hard wood, 
and, though the bark may be most readily detached from its base, there is no 
possibility of a union being effected during this process. The sap must be either 
down or in the early stages of rising. If superficial observation is insufficient, the 
actual position may be disclosed by raising a piece of bark and noting whether the 
exposed wood shows a decided green tinge; if a yellow tinge is disclosed it may be 
assumed that the time is not opportune. This apphes not only to nursery plants but 
also to trees which have been headed back in the orchard for reworking. 


Selection of Budwood. 


The selection of budwood in deciduous trees is confined to the current year’s 
growth, and will be gauged partly by the size of the stocks but mainly upon 
condition or stage of development. The bases only of suitable shoots can be used, 
and on no account should the softer parts extending towards terminals be used. 
The question of inserting the bud as cut from the stock or first removing the thin 
layer of wood cut with it may be a debatable one, but with deciduous trees as 
generally understood the removal of the wood layer is considered advisable, using 
what is known as a bark bud. In selecting budwood for citrus, the terminal growth 
is invariably omitted. Successive growths are determinable for some time by their 
markings, a joint apparently existmg where each terminated. Soft, ill-formed shoots 
are discarded. Good, sound wood with prominent buds (in some varieties the 
prominence is less noticeable than in others) of the right size is seleeted. The 
diameter of the bud sticks may vary from three-sixteenths to a-quarter of an inch 
or even more, according to the variety and also the size of the stocks. 


Budding Roses. 


In budding roses, if fairly hard wood is used there is no oecasion to remove 
the wood, but in some varieties it is almost indispensable to use half-matured shoots 
which have flowered (those with soft terminals are generally unsatisfactory), when 
the bark bud is much preferable. With citrus the removal from the eut bud of its 
layer of wood is rarely possible and in effect distinetly disadvantageous. In using 
wood buds, the occasion for maintaining a particularly keen edge on the knife blade 
1s more pronounced, A. thin blade of the best steel should be specially kept for the 
purpose. The average budding knife is almost superfluous. The material ig seldom 
of the highest quality, and the blade, particularly in the hands of an amateur, too 
wide to ensure the necessary curve effected in starting and finishing the cut. "The 
bud should be completely removed with one drawn eut, the heel of the knife being 
held at an angle of upwards of 45 degrees towards the operator. A highly tempered 
blade 2 inches or slightly less in length by } inch in width, thinly ground and finished 
on a fine oilstone, will reasonably meet requirements on ordinary stock. For heavy 
stocks the reverse end of a budding knife is useful in dislodging the bark and 
assisting in the insertion of the bud. A detached hone substitute can readily be 
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made if required. Where a large number of stocks are to be handled, the addition 
of an extra knife is an encumbrance, but its use for incising the bark of the stock, 
which carries small sand and earth particles, is recommended. 


The pressure of the thumb against the bud, the lower end of which is inserted 
by raising the bark of the stock (which has previously been cut transversely and 
perpendicularly, forming a letter T) alternately on either side by pressure of the 
knife blade without its being im actual contact with the cambium, is generally 
sufficient to allow its being forced into position. Where a bark bud is used, it is 
castomary to allow that part from about a-quarter to one-third of an inch above the 
“Ceye’’ to protrude and this cut off evenly at the transverse section of the T. Where 
a wood bud is used, it must be pushed well down until its upper extremity just reaches 
the actual position of the cross eut and not allowed to protrude. Tying is most 
satisfactorily managed with slightly damp rafia, commencing from the base of the 
inserted bud and working upwards, so that no air cavities are allowed to remain. 
Under a dry atmosphere in warm weather some advantage is derived from waxing 
over the tie completely with heated parawax. The tie is removed in from two to 
two and a-half weeks, by which time a junction is effected. The heading back of the 
stock should be effected when it is in a dormant stage; attempting it during a 
growing period will generally result in destroying the plants. 


LEGISLATION REGULATING THE SALE OF SEEDS FOR 
PLANTING OR SOWING. 
By F. F. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Stock, Food, and Fertiliser 
- Inyestigation Branch. 
Definition of Vendor. 


A vendor under the Pure Seeds Acts is imy person who sells or offers 01 exposes 
for sale or contracts or agrees to sell or deliver any seeds. 


Invoice to be Given by Vendor. 

The Acts require that on the sale of any such seed of not less than 1s, im value, 
the vendor shall at the time of the sale give to the buyer, or, if the buyer is not 
present at the time of sale, forward to him an invoice containing the statements 
required by the Acts. 

The wording of the invoice should be to the following effect :— 

‘<The seeds mentioned in this invoice are for planting or sowing. Such 
seeds are of the kind or kinds specified, and contain no greater proportion or 
amount of foreign ingredients than is prescribed with respect to such seeds.’’ 


Seeds Sold in Made-up Packets to have Year of Growing Marked. 


In the case of seeds in pictorial or other made-up packets, the year in which 
such seeds were grown must be clearly and indelibly marked upon the outside of each 
packet. 


Definition of Foreign Ingredients. 

‘¢Poreign ingredients’’ shall include inert matter, seeds of weeds, and seeds of 
any kind other than the seeds in question; or dead, diseased, insect infested, non- 
germinable, or hard seeds. 


‘¢Tnert matter’’—Broken seeds less in size than one-half of a complete seed; 
or chaff, dust, stones, or any material other than secds, 


“¢Hard seeds’’—Any seeds whose seed coats are so impervious to water as to 
delay germination. 


Prohibited Seeds. 


The following seeds are totally prohibited:—Seeds of Cuscuta spp. (Dodder), 
Datura spp. (Thorn Apple), Ricinus communis (Castor Oil plant), and diseased or 
insect infested seeds. 


The Amount of Foreign Ingredients Allowed. 


The amount of foreign ingredients allowed in the various kinds of seeds are set 
out in the Regulations, a copy of which can be obtained on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 
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Efficient Seed-cleaning Machinery. 
The Regulations do not apply to— 


Seeds sold by the actual grower direct to any vendor in possession of one or 
more efficient cleaning machines, for the purpose of the seeds being cleaned and 
eraded before being offered for sale as seed for sowing, 


Samples from Bulk in Sender’s Possession. 

The Regulations provide for the examination of samples at the Seed Laboratory, 
Brisbane, the cost being the nominal one of 2s. 6d. for each Certificate of Analysis. 
When sending such samples, it is of the utmost importance that they be drawn by 
the sender from seeds in his actual possession, care being taken to make them truly 
representative of the bulk. The weight of each sample and marking should be as 
hereunder set out:— 


Weight of Samples. 
PRESCRIBED WEIGHT OF SAMPLES. 


| i 
Kind of Seed. | Pita 
Barley, Beans, Cowpeas, Maize, Oats, Peas, Rice, Rye, Tares, Wheat .. 8 oz. 
Canary, French Millet, Japanese Millet, Linseed, Lucerne, Prairie Grass, | 4 oz. 
Setaria Italica (Foxtail Millet), Sorghwm Sudanense (Sudan Grass), 
Sorghum, White Panicum 
Couch, Paspalum, Rhodes... ae es re ae es Ss 2 OZ. 
Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Tomato, Turnip, and 4 OZ. 
Vegetable Seeds of like size 
Vegetable Seeds in Made-up Packets. sa e =8 3 packets. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Seeds other than those indicated above 2 OZ. 


In the case of seeds containing weed seeds or other foreign ingredients, double 
the weight above mentioned should be sent. 


Marking of Samples. 
All samples must be plainly written on in ink, giving the following particulars :— 
(1) Kind of seed; 
(2) Quantity the sample represents; 
(3) Marks on bags or growers’ name; 
(4) Name and address of sender. 


Fee of 2s. 6d. 


Each sample, with a covering letter enclosing the prescribed fee of 2s. 64., 
should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 


Certificates. 


Unless the sender is careful to forward a truly representative sample, the certifi- 
cate is valueless, Under no cireumstances is it a guarantee by the Department of 
Agriculture as to the bulk, but a statement as to the condition of the sample at the 
time when such sample was examined, 


Complaints. 


In case of any complaint regarding purity or germination the buyer should at 
once send a sample of the seed together with the name and address of the person 
from whom the goods were purchased, together with a covering letter to the 
Department advising of the despatch of the sample. 


Examine Goods on the Day of Delivery. 


_ It cannot be too widely known that the Seed Laboratory at Brisbane examines 
free of charge, all samples representing seeds that farmers have purchased for their 
own sowing. Both buyers and sellers are urged to examine all goods on the day of 
cet? and when in doubt regarding any seeds, fertilisers, pest destroyers, or stock 
(0) ( Ss i a > y I P "4 ~ 7 + ; 

ods, to write at once to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, in order that the 
matter may be at once investigated. 
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HOUSING THE PIG. 
kK. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


To be attractive and profitable, pig raising must be carried out on correct lines 
by people who are interested and efficient at their job, and whe are prepared to pro- 
vide a maximum of comfort for the animals they keep, and in this and other directions 
aim at keeping costs of production down to a minimum at all seasons of the year. 


Climatic conditions in this State, even if they are at times somewhat unreliable 
and annoying, certainly favour the open-air system of stock raising such as is and 
has been advocated by us in our educational propaganda among those of the farming 
community engaged in this branch of agriculture. The open-air system of pig 
keeping is, however, only profitable provided sutticient and suitable paddock and 
pen accommodation be arranged for, so that while having plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, the pigs may also have ample exercise, clean, fresh sueculent pasture, and 
a liberal water supply. 

There is no reason why the pig-sty buildings should be of an expensive or 
elaborate nature, though the more convenient and substantial they are the better 
it will be and the longer they will last. 


It is far more profitable to spend money on pig fencing and the provision of 
suitable grazing areas (pig paddocks) than it is to spend it on elaborate sties (in 
the absence of paddocks), and it is far wiser to spend money in an endeavour to 
keep the pigs out in the open as much as is possible (consistent with keeping them 
warm, dry, well fed, and comfortable), than it is to attempt to coop them up in 
small, poky, ill-lighted pens, even if these are substantial well-built structures. 


The pig is, by nature, a grazing animal, his natural habitat is in the forest 
adjacent to areas of swampy, well-grassed country over which he roamed and rooted 
by day, returning at nightfall to the higher and drier forest country from which he 
secured that portion of his food supply consisting of nuts, berries, fruits, and the 
like. To such an animal, life in a small, poky, ill-lighted, and badly ventilated 
enclosure is by no means a natural existence, nor can it be expected that under 
such conditions best results would accrue from a money-making point of view; 
hence, the objective is, as far as is possible, to provide the pig with conditions 
approaching his natural habitat whilst still being in domestication and subject to 
control. 

After all, we keep pigs only for the purpose of profit making; anything, there- 
fore, that will tend to enhance the profits and make the business a more payable 
one is certainly worthy of consideration. 


The writer has discussed these matters with farmers In many parts of Australia, 
and has written articles on the subject matter on many oecasions, and is constantly 
stressing the necessity of the provision of suitable accommodation, 


We have, of course, met many farmers whose finances would not allow of the 
provision of other than very limited accommodation for their pigs, but where good, 
roomy pig paddocks and sties have been possible and have been arranged for, satis- 
factory results have been reported; nor have we yet met the farmer who has spent 
money in this direction who would go back to the days when his pigs were closely 
confined in a limited area and had not the benefit of grazing and succulent herbage. 
The supply of mineral matters obtainable where pigs roam over succulent pastures 
(and which should be supplied if the pigs are penned up) and the increased benefits 
resultant from exercise in the sunshine, all favour the health and well-being of the 
animal, and enable him to hunt up portion of his living in a perfectly natural way. 
Of course, it must not be forgotten that exercise and sunshine in the absence of 
sufficient nutritious food and good drinking water would not tend tc best results, 
nor is there any great advantage in turning stock out on to bare, hungry ridges 
and foresty country on which little other than blady grass and bracken ferns grow. 


Pigs must have good and abundant supplies of food and water if they are to 
prove as profitable as they ought to be. It is for this reason that pig-raising is 
scarcely a profitable undertaking away out in the western country where the sheep 
farmer holds sway, or where eattle-raising is the principal line of industry. This 
western country is naturally suited to sheep and cattle, but is quite unsuited to 
the pig, hence pig-raising as an industry is usually confined to Gairyiny and mixed 
farming districts, which, in most instances, are situated nearer to the coastal range 
and to the strips of country adjacent to the seaboard, 


No matter where it is attempted, pig raising must be carried out on correct 
lines, and in any system of pig farming, housing, and accommodation is a big 


and important item. 
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The accommodation of pigs whilst on exhibition at agricultural oe. and Meee 
in transit to and from these places is also an important matter; whi e hie 
journeys to the pig sales or to the bacon factory or pork butcher s geese 
establishment the pigs must be temporarily housed in convenient, clean, and room) 
railway wagons or other vehicles. . 

While at the sales or while resting at the factories awaiting ee their 

am iten Q é rer ced, for ss they are placed betore 
accommodation is an item not to be overlooked, for uuless they se pace ee 
the buyers or reach the slaughterman and the bacon curer mi the very best o 
condition, good results cannot be expected, 

Housing and accommodation, therefore, covers a wide range and includes not 
only pig pens and sties, but also suitable fencing, paddocks, shelter sheds, &c. 


Concrete Feeding Floors and Troughs. 

Visiting a large suburban piggery recently, the writer drew the attention of the 
owner to the necessity of constructing a cecencrete feeding floor on which to feed 
the pigs that were not kept in sties and that were fed from troughs scattered here 
and there through the yards. It had rained during the morning of the visit, and the 
mud was ankle deep in the yard where the pigs were about to be fed. As it happened 
it was the midday feed (a sort of light sandwich luncheon), and consisted largely 
of green stuff, cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce leaves, carrot and parsnip tops, a 
few potato peelings, &c. The farmer simply walked about the yard emptymg the 
contents of the pig tin on the ground on top of at least three ches of mud, and 
in the mad seramble that followed as soon as the sows heard the dinner bell, there 
were soon no green stuffs to be seen; what had not been devoured had been trampled 
in the mud, and of course the hungry ones were ploughing their noses through the 
slush and slime in search of some remnants of the midday lunch. 


To say that the system was filthy and disgusting dia not seem to worry our 
friend, for he was content to let the sows take their chance; if they survived they 
were ‘‘good ’uns’’; if they failed to make good on the menu, well, they were simply 
thrown out as unprofitable, and some other poor creature got the job. 


Now all this filth and stench can be avoided, and it is guaranteed that a conerete 
feeding floor will pay for itself in a month, and the pigs will benefit in a hundred 
different ways. There is not only greater gain in weight if the pigs feed on a floor 
where the food cannot be lost, and where accumulation of filth can easily be prevented, 
but there is less loss of good food, and a greater profit from that which is consumed. 
We must also consider sanitation if we expect our pigs to be healthy. Concrete 
floors are hard, easy to clean, and can be flushed or hesed over in a few minutes 
after use; a bucket of disinfectant sprayed or thrown across the floor will keep 
it clean for next feed. The labour of feeding and keeping the yards in order is also 
considerably reduced, and this is a proposition that must be faced. 


The size of the floor will, of course, depend on the number of pigs to be fed, 
hence no standard size can be recommended. Im shape, the floor may be oblong or 
square. The latter is preferable. Make it big enough to accommodate about thirty 
sows or fewer than this if need be. Use a 1-2-3 or a 1-2-4 mixture in making the 
concrete, and in thickness have the floor laid on a good solid foundation, allowing 
a clear 4 inches of conerete for the floor. The sides should be protected and this 
is best done by excavating the soil for a depth of, say, 8 inches all round, and about 
4 inches wide, and making a shallow foundation and protecting wall all round; this 
might be levelled off on the surface or formed into a shallow half-round drain. The 
object of this outside wall is to prevent the pigs from rooting under the floor and 
heaving it up, as they are liable to if it is left unprotected. The floor should 
have a fall from the centre to the outside of, say, half an inch per foot. The 
gutter round the outside could be connected with a drain to carry away the washings 
and thus enable the whole to be kept clean. If the yards are large enough it ‘is 
a“ apy oe ee pera eae oot a food can then be seattered over 
These connie feeding Cae a pee . es : i apie m opened, padi begins. 
Thes ; g S$ are a necessity on every pig farm, and their cost 
1s a mere detail when compared with the advantages they offer. 


ee 
If you like the “ Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 


free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 
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THE CULT OF THE COLT. 
TB CO 10 @) ge 
The First Handling. 

If you’ll take it for granted the youngster is in the yard waiting to be caught, 
and if you’ll also bear with me for a minute or two, I’d like to deliver a little 
homily on the mental complex of equine psychology. 

Youll understand that all horses have an inherent fear of man. Up to the age 
of about ten days that fear doesn’t manifest itself in any way at all. In fact, a 
youngster of that age would as soon follow a moving man as its mother, and with 
all the confidence in the world will approach him and nuzzle him. When the little 
thing’s brain begins to function then the instinct handed down by ten thousand 
times ten thousand generations asserts itself and it looks on man, if not as an enemy, 
at least as something to be avoided. 


At that baby age, if the thing is taken in hand, it may be trained in the ways 
of man and never learn fear of him. But these youngsters which we are to handle 
haven’t been reared in a creche or trained in a kindergarten. We’re starting off 
scratch with them. In fact, we’re commencing from several bits behind scratch. 
All those youngsters know of man is the inherent fear of him which is theirs, and 
their experience amounts to painful episodes associated with him. He it is who has 
inflicted the pain of the knife and the searing brand, and to him may be attributed 
the unpleasant process of weaning. The colt’s mind is a virgin page on which we 
write his destiny, but as a preface to that volume there are a couple of pages limned 
with dark blots against us. 

Also, and I may be wrong in this, I have an idea when breaking in that it’s 
advisable to cram the colt with as many experiences as you may possibly inflict upon 
him. When he’s wneeting new ideas his brain opens, as it were, and it’s receptive. 
It’s then out to assimilate new notions, and though the impressions we write on that 
blank record may not be deep, they’re indelible. For instance, though the youngster 
may never be needed for the buggy, if you put a pair of winkers on him and drive 
him round during his breaking process he’ll never forget that experience. While 
he’s being trained is the time to accustom him to the whip, to a water-bag round 
his neck, and to a dozen other items. An impression formed while the colt’s brain 
is absorbing experience lasts longer, making a deeper impression in less time than 
the same lessons repeated a dozen times at later periods in his life when he’s sect 
and accustomed to a definite routine of work. I have finished, even though I may 
have expressed myself imperfectly, and that is my belief. 


In the Round Yard. 

Our colt is waiting for us in the round yard, and we go to him, If we have a 
good old breaking-in horse it may make our work easier. But though breaking-in 
horses may be plentiful, good old ones are so rare that we might as well dispense 
with the idea. In any case, though the breaking-in horse will shoulder the youngster 
over and perhaps hold him on the fence while we lean over and handle him, the 
thing has to be accustomed to us on our own some time, and he may as well begin 
his lesson now. The only good I could ever see in that traitor to his breed which is 
known as the breaking-in horse is that it gives confidence. It makes the youngster 
feel that things aren’t too bad when there’s another old stager in the yard with it, 
and it feels a greater reliance and less fearful of man. That, certainly, is a big 
thing, but it’s not everything. Let’s gird up our loins, shed the extra sweat which 
the old coacher would save us, knowing that the added work on the colt will bear its 
own interest and complete a better job. 

Roping-pole, lassoo, or will we catch him with a stick, which? We’ll use a stick 
and then the lassoo. As the colt runs the circle of the round yard you’ll stand in 
the middle of it, facing him all the time as he swings round, and gradually accustom 
him to your presence.. In your hand you’ve a light stick of the necessary length. 
The round yard, by the way, should be 21 feet. in diameter. When the colt slackens 
his trotting round—you’re talking to him the whole time, of course—you’ll reach out 
with the stick and rest it lightly on him. It doesn’t matter where—wither, back, 
rump, or arch of the neck. It’s all the same. As soon as that stick touches him 
he’s off for the lick of his life again, snorting madly and with perhaps an excited 
plunge and a wild kick as he starts. 


Steady, the boy. Steady, there, the old man. Whoa, the boy, w-h-o-a. iti 4S 
right, old fellow, the stick isn’t going to hurt you. See, here, I’ll run it right along 
your back, up along the crest of your neck a bit—that makes you prick your ears, 
eh!—and then let it slide over your rump. Whoa, the boy. Steady, the little beauty. 


*In ‘The Pastoral Review’? for February. 
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In less than no time at all the colt is used to that stick playing over him, and 
though he mightn’t regard it as harmless, he’s got an idea that it doesn’t bite 
without provocation. After a bit, and a very short bit at that, he ll stand still at 
one spot in the yard while the stick advances to him. He’ll shiver just a trifle when 
it touches him, and perhaps he’ll make as though to bound. But he gets used to it, 
and then he’ll permit the thing to rub him all over. By the way, you ll notice, 
particularly if you’ve a youngster with any character, that it will select one spot 
in the yard where it prefers to suffer advances more than at any other place, and 
if a man’s the brains of a black ant he’ll take advantage of that knowledge and only 
attempt to eatch the colt there. It saves time, labour, and possible injury to the 
youngster, 


The Laying on of Hands. 

After you’ve reached the stage of being very familiar with the stick, and when 
the colt has advaneed in his education almost to the extent of ignoring it, is the 
time to think of the laying on of hands. Some people, and some very good breakers 
at that, too, work along the stick hand over hand, getting nearer and nearer, till they 
may rub the colt with their hands. It seems a good idea, and it has the advantage of 
not breaking down the little confidence which you’ve already built in the animal 
since it came to the yard. But I never did fancy that idea. You see, it’s possible to 
teach the thing very bad manners in that way. And of all bad manners in a horse 
which I detest, I especially abhor that of a horse which pulls away just as I’m 
about to slip the bridle on him. See? Well use the rope on this fellow. That might 
startle him a bit when first it sneaks round his neck, but he’ll get used to it in less 
than no time. Anyway, apart from everything else, this colt has to learn that there’s 
a heap of wonderful experiences coming to him, and one more in a multitude doesn’t 
matter much. 


We sling the loop of the lassoo over the colt’s head and encircle his neck. If 
we miss our throw a couple of times it really doesn’t matter. Of course, we all like 
to do clean work and capture our objective first time. But we’re not all perfect. 
If we do achieve our purpose, it’s so much the better, and if we don’t, the mere fact 
of the rope sliding over him and round him helps to add to the ecolt’s education. 
Then, with that rope in our hands, when we make our friendly approaches we’ve 
something which will aid us to make the colt face towards us and pay attention. 


Let me digress a moment, will you, and point out that the human hand, and 
specially the palm of it, is a wonderful bit of work from a telepathic point of view? 
With it a man may convey messages in an abstract way, and certainly, though the 
colt hasn’t the least doubt about a man’s presence in the yard with him, when that 
man first lays the palm of his hand on that colt’s shoulder or neck in a caressing 
touch, then does the colt realise positively a man is there and what his intentions 
are. While the man is rubbing with the back of his hand the colt will suffer that 
attention, but as soon as the full palm embraces him he’s off. That’s where the 
rope comes to our assistance. We snig him round with a run, make him face us, 
and with our hand extended while we croon lovingly to him we come again. Almost 
fearfully the youngster extends his nostrils and, sniffing mightily, tastes of the 
aroma of that hand advaneed in friendship. 


When He Smells. 


When he smells it he may do one of several things. Timidly, shivering with 
apprehension, he may suffer our further approach. This fellow we take gently, 
treading gingerly and consolidating every inch of our advance before going further, 
and with all that in us is we try to make that colt know our intentions are friendly 
and that, really, there’s no need to be afraid. Another joker might take one sniff, 
proclaim with a loud snort that the odour is distasteful to him, and swing away. 
This fellow we snap 1o face us again, and by the familiarity of eustom do we over- 
come his fears. Another dear little thing may smell onee tentatively, twice with 
confidence, and then she may commence to play with the outstretched hand by 
nibbling at it with her lips. Look, I tell you, when you meet a filly of that sort, 
then does your heart respond to her, a great feeling of gladness mixed with pride 
wells up inside you, and verily you believe that life’s worth living. And lastly we 
come to the fellow who takes one sniff, lops his ears, rolls the whites of his ‘eyes 
and Whiff! Bang! Both front feet smite the ground with mighty thuds in an 
attempt to strike the hand of the master. Steady a second, now. That animosity 
is prompted by fear more than by anything else. We’ve got to use tact in unlimited 
quantities with this fellow else we ruin him. Once we’ll allow him to strike at the 
outstretched hand without taking too much notice of it—that is, always provided he 
doesn’t follow it up with greater violence attempted. Well tolerate a second smack 
at us, and if he does it a third time we’ll let him know who’s boss. 
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Moral Suasion a Winner Every Time. 


After a third shot at us, and with an unabated violence showing in his methods, 
is the time when we have to rise to the occasion. Moral suasion’s a winner every 
time—it carries further than a stick, and the effect isn’t so disastrous. This ig the 
time when we have to carry the white man’s prestige, and when we rise in our might 
and quell insubordination by will alone. Almost you’ll feel yourself swelling physically 
as the power of your will expands and encompasses the colt, and almost you feel 
a monarch among men as that dumb brute beast of the field wilts before you and 
acknowledges your superiority. Your crooning lullaby takes a ringing note of passion, 
your soothing words are a torrent of blasphemy, and you snap that colt to his 
bearings with a run. If you’re man enough to do it, then get to it, and if you 
haven’t the stuff inside you the best thing is to vacate the throne you should never 
have occupied and leave the round yard. 

Once the colt is accustomed to your handling, the rest is easy. The first touch is 
the only difficult one. After that you keep advancing your approaches till you’re 
handling the thing all over and where you will, and he’s yours in readiness for 
further education. 


CANE PRICES BOARDS. 


Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane, 10th February, 1928. 

His Exeellency the Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council, and in 
pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘The Regulation of Sugar Cane Prices Acts, 
1915 to 1922,’’ doth, by this notice, appoint the following persons as representatives 
of the owner or owners of the mill, and as representatives of the canegrowers, to be 
Members of the respective Boards hereinafter specified, and has been pleased to 
appoint the person so designated as Chairman thereof, respectively :— 


Cattle Creek. 
Millowners’ Representatives— 
P. H. McLean and 
C. Simonsen 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
H. Wallace and 
J. J. Compton 
Chairman— 
C. B. Buxton. 


Childers. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

C. R. Fletcher and 

k. C. MeBurney 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

J. Wm. Clayton and 

J. Broadhurst 
Chairman— 

H. B. Carney. 


Fairymead. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

W. G. B. Goodchild and 

Cc. A. N. Young 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

EH. G. C. Eardley and 

EF. J. Wheeler 
Chairman— 

CG) DE O7 Brien. 


Farleigh. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

G, T. Mulherin and 

A, McKinnon 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

H. ©. J. Hansen and 

J. McIntyre 
Chairman— 

M. Gallagher. 


Hambledon. 
Millowners’* Representatives— 
Je Gel. Gallett amd 
L. M. Smith 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
hh. A. Atherton and 
F. C. P. Curlewis 
Chairman— 
A. H. O’ Kelly, 


Invicta. 

Millowners’ Representatives 

H. B. Burstall and 

J. L. Mullins 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

H. F. Hecht and 

Pp. Hayes 
Chairman— 

RR. ZA Tait. 


Maryborough. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

F. Kinne and 

T. EK. Braddock 
Canegrowers’ Representatives 

F. F. Bertram and 

Li. R. Doss 
Chairman— 

M. J. Bracewell. 


Millaquin. 
Millowners’ Representatives— 
G. 5S. Moore and 
EH. P. Wyllie 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
G. Tesch and 
T. Seotney 
Chairman— 
C. D, O’Brien. 
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CANE PRICES BOARDS—continued. 


Moreton. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

W. M. Whalley and 

G. Greathead 
Canegrowers’ Representatives 

A. E. Williams and 

D. MeDonald 
Chairman— 

S. L. Stormonth. 


Mount Bauple. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

T. Beattie and 

J. C. Flanagan 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

P. B. Scougall and 

A. Wm. Messer 
Chairman— 

M. J. Bracewell. 


Mourilyan. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

L. J. Duffy and 

H. G. Selby 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

G. F. Hudson and 

J. B. Valmadre 
Chairman— 

A. H, Aitkin. 


North Eton. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

G. Johnson and 

8. H. Scougall 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

G. N. Laws and 

(Ci IB, (0, LOR 
Chairman— 

(CO, 15), 1SrbsiGm, 


Pioneer. 

Millowners’ Representatives 

W. B. Whitson and 

B.C). Martin 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

J. MeB. Walker and 

Wm. B. Smith 
Chairman— 

Rees vanities 


Plane Creek. 

Millewners’ Representatives 

Alex. Innes and 

D. Greetham 
Canegrowers’” Representatives— 

A. I. MeHardie and 

H. E. Turner 
Chairman— 

M. Gallagher. 


Pleystowe. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

A. A. Cook and 

ey Pee srodth 
Canegrowers’ Representatives 

M. W. R. Bowman and 

C. McKinley 
Chairman— 

M. Gallagher. 


Proserpine. 


Millowners’ Representatives— 
M. R. Gibson and 
Cc. C. Dodd 


Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
H. L. Hall and 


R. J. Ruge 
Chairman— 
CG. A. K. Morrison. 
Qunaba. 


Millowners’ Representatives— 
G. S. Moore and 
W. A. Shield 


Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
A. J. Christensen and 
C. F. Mittelheuser 


Chairman— 
C. D. O’Brien. 


Racecourse. 
Millowners’ Representatives 
J. M. Gibson and 

A, S. Hamilton 

Caneerowers’ Representatives— 
T. J. A. Whitcomb and 
A. Turner 


Chairman— 
C. B. Buxton. 


South Johnstone. 

Millowners’ Representatives— 

F. Gillan and 

F. H. Gilmore 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 

G. F. Hudson and 

R. J. Wright 
Chairman— 

A. E. Aitkin. 


Tully. 
Millowners’ Representatives— 
J. J. Cran and 
G. R. Blair 
Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
G. F. Hudson and 
J. A. Winter 
Chairman— 
A, E. Aitken. 
Victoria. 
Millowners’ Representatives— 


K. Irving and 
Ae ARE Meter 


Canegrowers’ Representatives— 
H. E. Hollins and 
G. G. Venables 


Chairman— 
J. A. Murray. 


D. A. GLEDSON. 


(1 Mar., 1928. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


BOTANY. 
The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Government 
Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.8.:— 


Palms. 
INQUIRER (Miriam Vale)— 
Palms widely chosen for memorial avenue purposes in Queensland are 
Cocos plumosa. Cocos Palm. 
Phenix canariensis. Canary Phenix. 
Washingtonia filifera. Cotton Palm. 

None of these are very fastidious as regards soil conditions, and it 
trees such as the Weeping Fig, Bean Tree, &¢., do well, you should have 
no difficulty with the palms. The second one on the list does well on sand- 
stone country. 


*¢ Sensitive Plant.’ 


W.R.P. (Innisfail, N.Q.)— 

Your specimen is Mimosa pudica, of the family Leguminose, and closely allied 
to the Wattles. It is widely distributed over the tropical parts of the 
world, and is regarded as somewhat a pest in cultivation. Im spite of its 
prickly nature, however, it has considerable value as a tropical fodder, and 
is often tolerated on this account. 


Nut Grass—Pennywort. 


R. McH. (Toowoomba)—The specimens proved to be— 

(1) Cyperus rotundus or Common Nut Grass. This is one of the worst weeds 
of cultivation we have in Queensland, though in gardens it may be kept in 
check by constant forking out or by constantly working the ground with 
a push hoe and preventing the young shoots from appearing above ground. 
This eventually exhausts the underground tubers. 

(2) A very small specimen consisting of a few leaves only, but we take it to be 
Hydrocotyle asiatica, a species of Pennywort. This plant is a common 
weed of damp places and gardens, though in wet seasons such as at present 
it may spread further in cultivation. Jt is not a particularly aggressive 
weed, and should be easily kept in check. 

When sending specimens for identification, larger specimens than those 
you sent would be better. For instance, in the second specimen a piece of 
the stem should have been sent showing the leaf attachment. 


Crowsfoot Grass. 
M.J.C. (Burrandowan, via Kingaroy )— 

Your specimen is Hleusine indica or Crowsfoot Grass, a grass more or less 
of an annual nature often coming up very thickly after the summer rains. 
It is a grass with a wide distribution outside of Australia and is mostly 
found here in cultivation paddocks, around cow yards, or in fact anywhere 
where the ground has been disturbed. Like Sudan grass and some of the 
sorghums, it contains in its more sueculent stages prussic-acid yielding 
glucoside, but we have never heard of it causing deaths in stock in 
Queensland. 


An Introduced Weed (Roubieva multifida), 


INQUIRER (Warwick)— 

Your specimen has been identified as Rowbevia multifida, a native of the warmer 
parts of both North and South America, It is not regarded as a bad weed 
in those countries, though in the United States such as in lower California 
it seems to occur mostly as a weed on railway lines and so forth. This 
is the first record of the plant in Queensland and apparently in Australia. 
It belongs to the family Chenopodiacee which contains the Salt Bush, 
Fat Hen, and many cther plants. It is very similar to some others of the 
family already in Queensland and will probably become more or less 
of a pest. 
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Ringbarking. 
E.R.W. (Inglewood) — ; ; 
(1) There is nothing in the theory of the sap coming down on the outside on 
~” the bark. ‘The conducting tissue of the wood transfers water and mineral 
solutions absorbed by the roots to the leaves; on the other hand the 
conducting tissue of the inner part of the bark transfers tood material 
manufactured in the leaves to the roots or other parts of the tree which 
either consume it or store it up for future use. Ringbarking alone, though 
slower than ringbarking and sapping, should be as effective, though in 
actual practice this does not seem the case. In the latter case you eut 
through the conducting tissues of both the wood and the bark. 

(2) The fact of bark peeling freely from the trunk is a good indication 

* of the tree being in full growth and represents a good time for ringbarking 

and sapping. 

(3) The chief reason for adding soda to the arsenical solution is to aid in 
dissolving the arsenic. If caustiq soda is used the heat generated does 
away with the necessity of boiling. 


Scrub or Creek Cherry. 


INQUIRER (Brisbane)— 

Your specimen is not Rhodomyrtus macrocarpa hut Eugenia australis, the 
Serub Cherry or Creek Cherry, a small or medium-sized tree fairly common 
along creek banks in coastal Queensland. The fruit has a pleasant acid 
flavour and is not known to possess any poisonous character. It and other 
species of Eugenia are sometimes confused with Rhodomyrtus. 


Red Bloodwood—Fringe Lily. 
T.G.F. (Brisbane) 
(1) Bucalyptus corymbosa, the Red Blood Wood. ‘This tree is at the present 
time bearing an abundance of flowers and in its younger stages is very 
handsome. 


(2) Thysanotus tuberosus, the Fringe Lily. This plant is also commonly known 
as the Fringe Violet, though it is really a member of the Lily family. 


Eucalyptus and Mosquitoes. 
L.F. (Pawa, Ugi, British Solomon Islands)— 

The effectiveness of Eucalyptus in mosquito control is due largely to the 
ability of some of the species to grow in swampy land and gradually assist 
in drying it up, such as Hucalyptus robusta, sometimes called the Swamp 
Mahogany. This species would probably do well in the Solomons. Other 
species that would probably do well with you are the Flooded Gum 
(2, saligna), the Queensland Blue Gum (#. tereticornis) and the Citron- 
scented Gum (ff. eitriodora). Seeds of all of these should be obtainable 
from Messrs. A. Murphy and Sons, Seedsmen, Woy Woy, New South 
Wales. This firm makes a specialty of Australian tree seeds. 


A Native Dodder, 
INQUIRER (Kingaroy )— 
Your specimen is Cuscuta australia, a native Dodder that is parasitic on 


a 
number of native herbs and weeds, and is also found on eultivated crops. 


Carpet Grass. 
C.H.C, (Toowong )— 


Your specimen is Paspalum platycaw'e, the Carpet Grass. It has a wide distri- 
bution over the tropics of practically the whole world, and in Queensland 
is most abundant in the North, particularly on the coastal areas where it has 
some value both as a lawn grass and stock food. It is less common in the 
South, though well established here and there, Tt spreads readily by both 
seeds and runners. The only satisfactory method of eradication is ‘to dig 
it out and plant a smothering, quick-growing grass like Blue Couch (Panicum 
didactylum) in its place. If you can get a good swarth of Blue Couch 
established it should keep down the Carpet Grass, 
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PIG RAISING, 


The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Instructor 
in Pig Raising, Mr. H. J. Shelton, H.D.A.:— 


Large Yorkshire. 
F.H.P. (Milmerran)— 

It is not possible to secure boars or sows of this breed in Queensland, though 
good-quality animals in either sex of the Middle (or Medium-sized) York: 
shire are available. So far the Large York has not been introduced, and 
as quarantine regulations at present prohibit the introduction of pigs 
from the Southern States (where there are several well-known brecders), 
you will have to be content to either try the Middle York or some other breed. 
Jn any case we doubt whether it would be wise to cross the Large Yorkshire 
and the Tamworth, for they are both large breeds. and we are sure better 
results would acerue by crossing the Middle York and the Tamworth or 
the Berkshire and the Tamworth, or even the Tamworth and Poland-China. 
The cross Tamworth and Gloucester Old Spot won second. prize in the 
Bacon Pig Carcase contest at last Brisbane Show, but we are afraid that 
unless given very special care and attention they would be too large and 
growthy, and when ready for slaughter too heavy for our markets. We 
could seeure really good boars three months old in the Berkshire (and up 
to four months), Middle Yorkshire (up to two and a-half months), Poland- 
China, and Duroe-Jersey breeds at about six guineas each, crated on rail at 
point of despatch. Of these, Berkshires would be the cheapest, though it 
would depend upon the quotation and from whose stud obtained as to just, 
what price would be charged, 


‘Care of the Sow. 


E.D.L, (Maleny)— 

We consider it a wise plan to give every breeding sow, prior to farrowing, a 
good bran mash in which is included three or four fluid ounces of castor oil. 
If this were done regularly, the lives of many sows would be saved, for, 
unfortunately, many good breeding sows are lost each year through these 
troubles. You may have to introduce fresh breeding stock, for it is 
apparent the strains you have had are running out and losing their 
constitutional vigour. 


‘To Rid Pigs of Lice. 


T.L. (Amamoor, Mary Valley)— 
The best mixture for ridding pigs of lice and similar parasites is made up as 


follows :— 
Benzine ae hg ate A So by foul 
Kerosene a ARs 40 ie a py SAME 
Fish oil in as is ake Sa #f youuu! 


Tf fish oi] is not available you could use old separator oil, cotton seed oil, 
or neatsfoot cil, for the oil is used to carry the benzine and kerosene and to 
soften the skin more than for the purpose of destroying the lice. It is 
necessary to have the pigs fairly clean before applying this mixture. It is 
also necessary to give the animals a second application about three days 
after the first one and to treat them periodically as the lice appear to 
become more plentiful. If you make up a gallon of the mixture and keep 
it in a tin or glass container and periodically treat the animals you will 
have no difficulty at all in keeping them free from lice. lice are always 
more plentiful and more troublesome in a season like the present than at 
a normal time. 


Experience Necessary for Pig Raising. 


Inquirer (Biloela)— 

It is necessary to have some experience in order to make a success of pig-raising. 
It would be better to sell your milk to your neighbours than to go in for 
pigkeeping unless you understand the business. Pig paddocks are certamly 
necessary. Good stout posts and K-wire for fencing are quite all right, 
but it would not be necessary to enclose more than 2 or 3 acres in any one 
block—that is unless you had the area available and it was not being used 


’ 
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for any other purpose. From a cultivation point of view it is also Hecessaky 
that the paddocks should be numerous and not too large, for in thus way 
more pigs can be fed on a given area than if they are allowed to roam Oe: 
a larger area and waste a lot of food. We would be glad to answer specie 
questions if you care to make out a list of points on which you reqwre 
advice. 

Berkshire pigs or pigs of any other breed from three to four months 
old would cost between three and five guineas each, crated on rail at poimt 
of despatch. The rail freight would not be more than ten shillings per 
head, unless the animal was transported over a great distance. Sows in 
pig or at a serviceable age would be worth up to ten guineas each, plus 
expenses. We think that if you secured one boar and about six unrelated 
sows these should be quite sufficient for a start. Later on you could probably 
increase the sows to twenty or more as you had more accommodation avail- 
able. Water supply, green food, and mineral matters are all necessary in 
addition to milk and grain. Hence you will see that it is quite a proposition 
to make the necessary provision for introducing this class of stock on to the 
farm. 


Tomato Preserves. 
TINQuireER (Brisbane) 
Whole Tomatoes Canning—Select small ripe tomatoes that will go into jars. 
Peel and drop a few at a time into boiling salt water. Dip out when cooked 
and place in the jars; then fill up the jars with boilmg water. Seal hot. 


Tomatoe Chillie Sauce.—Take twenty-five large ripe tomatoes, four white onions, 
three green peppers, with seeds removed. Slice tomatoes so as to take out 
as many seeds as possible. Chop onions and peppers fine and mix the 
ingredients together. Heat three cups cider vinegar and dissolve in it 
two cups white sugar, two small tablespoons salt. Pour over mixture and 
cook slowly one hour. Seal hot. 


Canning Tomatoes.—Have tomatoes of a uniform ripeness. Pcur Doiling water 
over them to remove skins. When peeled, place in a granite kettle or pan 
and heat slowly without adding any water. <A sprinkle of salt. Boil half 
hour and seal hot. 


Green Tomato Pidkles—Four quarts green tomatoes, four small onions, four 
green peppers. Slice tomatoes and onions, sprinkle with half cup salt and 
leave overnight in a erock. Drain off brine next morning. Put in a 
preserving kettle one quart vinegar, one level teaspoon each of black pepper, 
mustard seed, celery seed, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and quarter cup sugar. 
Bring to a boil and add prepared tomatoes, onions, and peppers, cook slowly 
thirty minutes. Fill jars and seal hot. 


Green Tomato Sauce.—Boil one and a-half hours the following:—Two dozen large 
tomatoes, one and a-half dozen apples, quarter lb. salt, four large green 
sweet peppers, one red pepper, 2% lb. brown sugar, 2 oz. mustard, two table- 
spoons ground ginger, two pints vinegar, six large onions. Seal hot. 


p= a Pie ~ > ale yy © AY 

Green Tomato Mince Meat—One peck green tomatoes, one peck apples, 6 Ib. 
brown sugar, 2 lb. currants, two teaspoons cinnamon, 2 lb, raisins, two tea- 
spoons cloves, two teaspoons allspice. Cook three hours. Seal hot. 


Tomato Sawee—Cut tomatoes in medium size pieces. Add one large onion 
chopped and one cup chopped fresh pepper to each gallon tomatoes. Cook 
until tender, put through sieve, add one and a-half teaspoonsful of salt and 
three teaspoonsful sugar to each gallon of pulp. Cook until consistency 
of ketchup, stirring constantly. Pack, while boiling hot, into jars and 
process in water bath or water seal for twenty-five minutes or under 5 Ib. 
steam pressure for fifteen minutes or under 10 lb. for ten minutes. Remove 
jars from eanner and seal hot at onee. Tin cans should be plunged 


immediately in cold water and cooled as quickly as possible. When cool, 
store in dark, dry, cool place. ’ 


Corn and Tomato.—Prepare each vegetable as for eanning. Chop tomatoes in 
medium size pieces or heat to simmering point and put through sieve. Mix 
thoroughly two parts tomato to three of corn. Pack in hot glass jars or 
enamelled tin cans. Add one level teaspoonful of. salt. Process in water 
bath or water seal two hours or under 10 Ib. steam pressure sixty minutes 
Remove jars from canner and seal hot at once. Tin cans should be plunged 


immediately into cold water and cooled as quickly as possible. When cool 
store in a dark, dry, cool place. 
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General Notes. 


Butter Board. 


As no petition has been received for a poll on the question of the continuance of 
the Queensland Butter Board, it will be reconstituted accordingly, to operate as from 
the Ist March this year to the 30th June, 1931. 

Six representatives are to be eleeted for the full term, and for this purpose the 
following nominations have been received:— 

Division No. 1— 
W. Scott, Peeramon ; 
W. J. Sloan, Malanda. 
Divisions Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 have returned unopposed 
J. L. Wilson, Calliope; 
James McRobert, Maryborough; 
James Purcell, Toowoomba; and 
C. H. Jamieson, Gatton. 
Division No, 6— 
E. Brabiner, Gympie; 
T. Flood Plunkett, Beaudesert. 

The date of the election for the two members to represent Divisions Nos. 1 and 
6 has been fixed for the 28th February, 1928. Mr. L. R. Macgregor, Director of 
Marketing, will act as Government representative on the Board. 


Staff Changes and. Appointments. 


The following Police Constables have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter- 
houses as from the 26th January, 1928:—James Norman Mackay, John Lane, and 
Albert Edward Stevens. 


Mr. H. F. Sibley, Inspector of Slaughter-houses at Charters Towers, has been 
appointed also an Inspector under ‘‘ The Diseases in Stock Act of 1915.’’ 


Mr. A. S. Alexander, of Maryborough, has been appointed an Honorary Ranger 
under and for the purposes of ‘‘ The Animals and Birds Acts, 1921 to 1924,’’ as from 
the 31st January, 1928. 


Constables Robert Henry Sabien (Sandgate) and James Dufficy (Chillagoe) 
have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter-houses. 


Mr. M. H. Campbell, of Albany Creek, Strathpine, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Egg Board until the 31st December, 1928. 


Cane Prices Boards. 
As no nominations were received for Representatives on the undermentioned 
Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards, the following Representatives have been appointed :— 
Babinda Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—F. A. Lamont and W. J. Ryan. 
Cattle Creek Local Board (Mackay )— 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—H. Wallace and J. J. Compton. 
Fairymead Local Board (Bundaberg )— 
Millowners’ Representatives—W. G. B. Goodchild and C. A. N. Young. 
Racecourse Local Board (Mackay )— 
Canegrowers’ Representative—A. Turner. 


Arrowroot Board. 

An Order in Council has been approved under the Primary Producers’ 
Organisation and Marketing Act, extending the term of office of Members of the 
Arrowroot Board from one to three years. 

Nominations will be received until 5 p.m, on the 10th March, 1928, for election 
as Growers’ Representatives on the Arrowroot Board. Five such representatives will 
be required to be elected for a term of three years by those growers who, in the 
1926-27 season, supplied arrowroot bulbs grown in Queensland to any arrowroot 
mill in Queensland. 

Each nomination is to be signed by at least ten (10) such growers. If more 
than five nominations are received a postal ballot will be taken. 
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Valedictory. 

Mr. F. Bostock, Assistant Instructor in Pig Raising, has, consequent on hig 
appointment to the position of Instructor im Pig Raising at the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, Richmond, New South Wales, severed his connection with this 
Department. Mr, Bostock, who is still a young man, proved bimselt in the Queens- 
land service a capable and enthusiastic officer, and among farmers particularly he 
made many friends. Queensland is a vast State of great distances, and itineraries 
carried through by field officers of the Department cover in the course of the 
year many thousands of miles. Constantly on the job, Mr. Bostock gave good 
service to the farming industry, with which he maintained an active and useful 
association. As judge at country shows he won respect for his. decisions and 
practical knowledge of animal husbandry, His skill as a draughtsman was also an 
advantage when instruction was required in modern farm building design and field 
lay-out. Mr. Bostock left Queensland with the sincere good wishes of his fellow 
officers and all engaged in the industry to which he has devoted his talents and 
energy, together with their belief that he will meet with a full measure of success 
in his new sphere of interest and action, 

Mr. Bostock was Assistant Instructor in the Pig Section at the Hawkesbury 
College prior to coming here. His appointment to the senior position at Hawkes- 
bury was made possible by the transfer of Mr. A. Gray to the position of Senior 
Instructor, with headquarters in Sydney, and with work similar to that being carried 
on in this State by Mr. Shelton. 


Tractor School at Gatton. 

The Queensland Agricultural College, in conjunction with the Couneil of 
Agriculture, will hold its Fifth Queensland Tractor School from the 3rd to the 13th 
April, inclusive. 

The course will cover leetures, demonstrations, and practical work in the eare, 
adjustment, repairs, and driving of many makes of tractors. 

At the last school there were present four Fordsons (one crawler-fitted, one fitted 
with a rototiller, one fitted with a plough between front and back wheels), Case, 
Fitch, Hart Parr, John Deere, McCormick-Deering, and Twin City. It is expected 
that later models of tractors will be represented this year. 

The cost to each farmer will be £3 8s, 6d., which will cover all instruction costs, 
board and residence, and recreation fee. 

The Railway Department will grant attending farmers one-half excursion rates 
each way on presentation of a certificate from the College. 

The College will provide power kerosene, the railage on tractors from and to 
Brisbane, and free board and residence for tractor mechanics. 

Farmers should book to College Station and ask the guard to stop, previously 
advising the College of the train by which they will travel. 

Farmers will need to bring blankets, shects, mosquito net, pillowslips, towels, 
soap, mirror, and other toilet requisites. 

No farmer will be allowed to confine his attention to a particular tractor, but 
must work each in turn, Should he desire more work on a particular tractor, he 
will have to arrange it in his spare time. 

The daily time-table will be as follows :— 

Tuesday, 3rd, and Wednesday, 4th, will be devoted to lectures in the morning 
and practical work in the afternoon, 

Thursday, 5th—Practical work all day. 

Friday, 6th—Lectures all day. 

Saturday, 7th—The morning will be devoted to lectures while the afternoon 
will be reserved for sport. 

Sunday, 8th—Chureh service and pienie. 

Monday, 9th—Lectures all day. 

Tuesday, 10th—Practical work all day. 

Wednesday, 11th—Practical work all day. 

Thursday, 12th—Practical work all day. 

Friday morning, 13th—Practical work. 

Appheations from: farmers wishing to attend the School will be received from 
now onwards; early applications will be given preference. Last year applications 


had to be closed long before the School opened; the attendance at the School being 
a record for Farmers’ Classes in Queensland. 


Any further particulars will be supplied on request. 
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Dingo Board Elections. 


The following have been elected Members of the Western Downs and Kennedy 
Dingo Boards, respectively :— ; 
Western Downs, Inglewood— 
William James Tomkins, 
George Frederick William Goodrich, 
Arthur Rhodes Lomax, and 
William Robert Bracker. 
Kkennedy, Ingham— 
George Christopf Teitzel, 
Henry John Atkinson, 
William Stanley Collings Warren, and 
Leland Edwin Challands. 


The Police Magistrate, Ingham, has been appointed Government Representative 
oii the latter Board, 


Citrus and Pineapple Levy Regulations. 


The period during which the Pineapple Levy Regulations, approved of on the 
16th January, 1926, under the Fruitmarketing Organisation Acts, shall continue in 
force has been extended from the 25th January, 1928, to the 24th January, 1929. 
This levy is at the rate of one halfpenny per case of pineapples in containers, and, 
where sold loose, one halfpenny per forty-two rough or Ripley pineapples, or one 
halfpenny per twenty-four smooth pineapples. 

Similarly, the Citrus Levy Regulations, approved of on the 13th February, 1926, 
have been extended’ from the 29th February, 1928, to the 28th February, 1929. This 
levy is at the rate of one penny per bushel case and one halfpenny per half-bushel 
ease of citrus fruit marketed. 


The above levies are now to be collected by means of Levy Stamps, which are 
obtainable at the head office of the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, and 
which are to be affixed to Account Sales or Credit Notes, or any other document 
giving evidence of the sale of these fruits. 


Pigs at the Ipswich Show. 


The increased importance of the breeding of thoronghbred pigs, to the West 
Moreton area, has been recognised for some time past by the Queensland Pastoral 
and Agricultural Society, Ipswich, who have made a special effort with this section 
of their Show to be held on 16th, 17th, and 18th May next. In the first place entries 
for thoroughbred stock only will be accepted, as the section is conducted under the 
rules and regulations of the Australian Pig Breeders’ Association; further, the 
prize money has been considerably increased and now ranks equal if not better 
than most shows. The accommodation has recently been entirely rebuilt on the 
most modern principles. A section has been added confined to members of School 
Pig Clubs, where the prizes are on a very liberal scale, Exhibits are carted free 
to and from the Ipswich Railway Station, and in the case of the latter, exhibits 
will be attended to by a special committee. A competition has also been provided 
for young judges. The society is indebted to Mr. E. J. Shelton, Instructor in Pig 
Raising, for valuable assistance and advice in the classification, and confidently look 
forward to the active support of the various School Clubs throughout the district. 


Floods and Landslides. 

The floods and landslides reported as a result of the heavy February rains— 
which, after all, are only typical of our ordinary wet season—raises the question as 
to the extent to which the wholesale denudation of forest and jungle from the crests 
and slopes of the coastal range and on watersheds generally is responsible for those 
phenomena. It is, of course, well known that the clearing of hillsides of moisture- 
retaining and soil-holding timber is followed by soil erosion and the silting-up of 
watercourses. Relevantly, the United States Department of Agriculture says that 
investigation of the seepage of soil water shows that this was most rapid on the 
open slopes following a rain, while the seepage was greater in quantity, steadier, 
and distributed throughout a longer period of time in the area covered with timber. 
By thus absorbing more water, by holding it longer and allowing it to seep out 
more gradually, areas covered with forest exert a considerable influence in the 
regulation of stream flow, tending to prevent high water and flooding periods of 
heavy rainfall on the one hand and drying up of streams during the dry season on 


the other. 
18 
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Mr. Soutter’s Work at Roma—Federal Appreciation. 


- a visit to the Roma State Farm, said Mr. J. A. J. Hunter, M.H.R., recently, 
the Minister for Home and Territories, Mr. C. W. Marr, D.S.0O., M.C., paid a Cane 
tribute to the work of Mr. R. E. Soutter, whom he described as the Luther Burbank 
of Australia. Mr. Soutter’s work had added thousands of pounds to the agricultural 
wealth of Queensland, Mr. Hunter said, and the Federal Government appreciated 
the fact. 


The Meaning of Existence. 


Thus Sir Oliver Lodge:—Man is not fully-developed man as yet, when only a 
few out-top their fellows; the time will surely come when all will be able to realise 
their birthright. Much of the present unrest 1s a groping after higher things, a 
feeling that this world cannot be all, that education and leisure are objects worth 
struggling for; that there are prizes beyond the present scope of the average man. 
Terribly mistaken are some of the efforts; selfishness dogs and damages the ideals; 
but sooner or later all this can be rectified. Mankind is barely civilised as yet, we 
have much leeway to make up; but there is plenty of time. For the individual and 
also for the race there is a magnificent prospect ahead; and if we set our faces firmly 
towards the right, and seek for the guidance which is certainly forthcoming, if we 
try to ascertain what is really the meaning of existence, and get our wills right 
with that effort which seems to us divine, then beyond these voices we shall attain 
to peace and to the service which is perfect freedom. 


The Agricultural Problem. 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine (U.S.A.) told President Coolidge that the 
showing for agriculture in general for 1927 has been good, but that much remains 
to be done before the position of the farmers will cease to be a problem. ‘‘ While 
farmers themselves are reducing their costs of production through increased 
efficiency,’’ he says, ‘‘public agencies should co-operate with them in effecting a 
better adjustment of production to demand. Also efforts should be made to diminish 
waste, to lessen margins between producers’ and consumers’ prices, to reduce trans- 
portation and distribution costs, and to lessen the farmers’ overhead charges by 
lowering or redistributing tax burdens and by improving agricultural credit facilities, 
Farmers should be encouraged to enhance their bargaining power through co-operative 
marketing, and the responsibility of the public in helping to reduce price fluctuations 
due to unavoidable giuts and shortages of agricultural products should be recognised 
in a practical manner. ’? 


Pastoral Research—Weapons in the Armoury of Science. 


It would seem unnecessary to argue that research should be brought to the aid 
of any industry, least of all that of primary production. Yet the fact remains that 
a large percentage ot producers in Australia apparently fail to realise the true 
position of their industry and of themselves as units of it. The margin of profit 
is a narrowing one; production costs are increasing, prices are at a level that is not 
likely to be greatly exceeded, and competition by other countries is becoming steadily 
keener. There are certain costs which are beyond the power of producers to control, 
but there are others—on the practical side of stock raising—that offer plenty of 
scope for reduction. Amongst these may be mentioned the periodical heavy toll of 
droughts, artificial feeding, losses by pests, diseases, malnutrition, &e. Again, there 
are the matters of wool quality, carrying capacity, and many others associated with 
the revenue side of the business that are capable of betterment. It is in these 
spheres that research is absolutely essential if the industry is to continue and 
prosper, and the following extract from an article by Secretary W. M. Jardine in 
‘“The Country Gentleman’? (U.S.A.) of December, 1927, is right to the point :-— 
% Reriiape in the matter of pest prevention the failure to give adequate support to 
forehanded research has resulted in the most easily obvious national loss. Had we 
long ago Seeured financial support for the policy of studying foreign pests on 
foreign soil, the tremendous ravages which we have suffered from imported insects 
might to a large extent have been obviated. But the necessity for fore- 
Ee date is ok COntnes to aR problem of pest prevention and pest control. 

o hold foreign markets for our surplus products we must meet competition from 
other lands, We can meet this competition only by the studied development of 
pera eeraU es ee. oa growers, while still maintaining high 

1 Standards oF living, to sell at a price which cannot be met by less ingenious 
eM Re F It ae a need the ability to see through a briek wall to realise the 
outcome of an indefinite continuation of re or less sy-going i 
Australian pastoral industry. Tt uses eed eee et hae ec ate oe 
5 B & sex ,» what weapons it has at its 
command, but there are other and more powerful ones in the armoury of science, 
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Plant Propagation from Cuttings. 


Almost any plant can be grown from a cutting if planted and treated in the 
correct manner. The accepted rule is that the eutting must be carefully eut; that 
the right portion of the plant must be taken; that it be firmly planted in the correct 
compost; that the compost be kept in a damp condition; and that the portion of the 
eutting above ground be protected from excessive evaporation until the roots are 
formed to supply the loss. 


Cuttings may be struck in prepared beds or in pots in bush or glass houses. 
The soft-wooded plants are generally successful in the shaded houses, and hardy and 
hard-wooded plants in semi-shaded nursery beds. The starting compost must comprise 
a fair quantity of sand, and the top layer of soil, say half inch, should be nearly all 
sand, or at least three-quarters sand. At the bottom of the pots and bed a thorough 
drainage system is necessary, as stagnation round the end of a eutting is fatal to 
success. 


When planting cuttings, the earth must be thoroughly compacted around the 
extremity of the cutting. The hole in which a cutting is to be placed must be made 
with a blunt, flat-ended stick, which is pressed down into the compost, and the 
surface sand will fall into the hole, and this ensures the drainage; the cutting is 
then pressed firmly into the hole, and the soil is then pressed firmly around the 
cutting by ramming with the stick which has been used as a dibbler. 


The general rule in selecting a cutting is that it be young wood that is 
sufficiently matured, and the cutting should have a heel of the previous growth 
from which it springs. It is essential that the cut should be clean and not damaged 
in any way at the base. If the cutting is damaged in any way it is advisable to 
retrim the base with a sharp knife, remove all leaves to as deep as the cutting has to 
be planted, and the stripping of the leaves must be done carefully, not pulled off, 
but cut clean with a knife. As a general rule, the smaller the cutting the greater 
the chance of success. 


In planting cuttings it is not of much importance at what angle the plants 
are inserted in the soil. Some growers claim that cuttings should be planted at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and others claim that straight-up planting is the best. 


Planting. 

Never plant in ground which, since digging, has become dry and lumpy. Sprinkle 
it well with water, then break it down as finely as possible. Do not put tender 
seedlings out, however favourable the weather may be, without first hardening off. 
To harden off plants it is best to transplant the tender seedlings into starting boxes 
or beds with plenty of space between the plants, so that they may be lifted for 
transplanting into the open beds with a ball of earth attached to each mass of roots. 


Give a thorough watering an hour or two before the actual time of planting, 
otherwise you are increasing the check to the plants. It is preferable to plant in 
the evenings or on a dull day, rather than during the heat of the day. It is also 
necessary to give temporary shade from the sun. Such shading can usually be 
dispensed with in a few days. 


Immediately a bed or border has been transplanted do not fail to give a 
thorough soaking of water. This will settle the fine soil around the roots. When 
planting out do not overcrowd. Be careful to avoid flatness in large beds. Water 
the plants in the evenings as necessary until the plants show signs of having 
become established, 


The Democracy of the Ancients. 

‘‘BHqual justice; equal opportunity for the service of the State; the spirit of 
reverence for the laws the people enact and for the unwritten laws founded in human 
nature; the education that trains men to think before they act, and then to act, 
that teaches them to enjoy and to know what to enjoy, to love beauty without excess 
and wisdom without inefficiency, that gives the power to the individual to meet every 
aspect of life with ready grace, whether wealth or poverty, life or death; the passionate 
love of country that will inspire a man not only to die for his city, but to live to 
the utmost for it, developing every faculty nature has given him that he may consecrate 
all his gifts of speech and sense, taste, wisdom and the open mind, to the good of 
his fellow-citizens; these are no ideals of the barbarians nor of the half-civilised 
lands we know. Where is the motive, where the transforming power, to make of our 
common clay the true citizens of such a Democracy? Nowhere, I think, but in one 
who talked no polities and drew no Republic, but understood better than Pericles 
the greatness of man and better than Plato the Kingdom of God.’’—Mr, T, R, 
Glover, in ‘‘Democracy in the Ancient World.’’ 
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Farm Notes for April. 


Htenp.—Those areas already lying in fallow for subsequent sowing with wheat 
should be kept in good tilth, using field implements that have a stirring effect in 
preference to those which tend to reverse the surface soil. The surface should never 
be allowed to cake; consequently all showers must be followed by cultivation, as soon 
as conditions will permit of teams and implements working freely. 


Early fodder crops, such as barley (skinless or Cape) and certain varieties of 
wheat may be sown during April. Growers of winter fodders will be well advised 
to study the article dealing with dairy fodder plots which appeared in February, 
4922, Journal. 


Potatoes should now be showing good growth and must be kept free from all weed 
erowths by means of the seuffier. If sufficiently advanced, and any doubt exists as to 
the prevalence of blight, advantage should be taken of fine weather to give a second 
spraying of ‘‘burgundy mixture,’’ a calm and somewhat cloudy day being chosen if 
possible for the spraying. 


Where land has been previously well prepared, lucerne sowing should be carried 
out this month, and intending growers of this fodder will be well advised to ascertain 
the germinating qualities of seed submitted to them for purchase. The difference 
between a good and bad ‘‘strike’’ is often traceable to the poor class of sced sown. 


Maize and cotton crops should now be in the harvesting stage, and, once 
matured, are better in the barn than the open paddock, where weevils and other 
insects are usually prevalent at this season of the year. 


Root crops sown last month should now be making fair growth, and during the 
early period of such should be kept free from weeds, and, where necessary, thinned 
out. Sowings of mangels, swedes, field carrots, sugar-beet, and rape may still be 
made where conditions of moisture will permit. 


As the sowing season is close at hand for certain varieties of wheat—i.e., those 
which require.a fairly long period to develop in, every effort should be made to bring 
the seedbed into the best possible tilth and to free it from foreign growths of all 
kinds. The grading of all seed-wheat is strongly recommended, and growers who 
favour certain varieties should adopt a system of seed selection from prolific strains 
with a view to the raising of larger quantities of pure typical grain for ultimately 
sowing in their larger fields. 


Pickling of wheat to prevent smut (bunt) is necessary. Germination tests should 
be carried out prior to commencing seeding operations. 


Sorghums which have matured and are not immediately required as green fodder 
should, wherever possible, be conserved as ensilage to provide for a reserve, to tide 
over the period when grasses and herbage are dry. Succulent fodder of this deserip- 
tion is the best possible form of insurance against drought, and for maintaining 
dairy and other stock in thrifty condition. 


Orchard Notes for April. 
THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


In the Orchard Notes for March the attention of citrus growers was called to the 
necessity of their takimg the greatest possible care in the gathering, handling 
sweating, grading, anl packing of the coming crop of fruit, as the returns for the 
labour expended in the upkeep of their orchards will depend entirely on the condition 
in which the fruit reaches the market. Many growers fail to realise the very 
important faet that the suecess of fruitgrowing does not depend merely on the 
proper working and management of the orchard, so essential for the production of a 
good crop of high-class fruit, but that the manner in which the fruit is handled ana 
placed on the market is of even greater importance. In no branch of fruit eultuns is 
this more evident than in the ease of citrus fruits, as no fruit pays better for ite 
extra care and attention necessary to enable it to be marketed in the best possible 
condition, Every season there is more or less loss in the consignments sent to the 
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Southern markets, the percentage depending mainly on the weather conditions, the 
loss in a wet year being much heavier than that in a dry year. 


A very large percentage of the loss is due to what is known in the trade as 
specking—viz., a rotting of the fruit caused by a mould fungus, and this loss can 
be prevented, provided necessary precautions are taken. Although this matter was 
dealt with last month, it is of such vital importance to our citrus growers that it is 
necessary to again refer to it. 


In the first place, growers must clearly understand that specking cannot occur 
on perfect fruit, the skin of which is free from injury of any kind. The fungus 
causing specking can only obtain an entry into the fruit through an injury to the 
skin; it will thus be seen that the remedy for specking is to take every possible care 
not to injure the skin of the fruit in any way. ; ; 


Few growers realise how easily the skin of citrus fruits is injured, especially 
thet of fruit grown under moist and humid conditions, when the skin is full of 
moisture and so tender that the least sign of rough handling causes serious injury, 
as the cells of the skin are so brittle that they are easily broken, and when so broken 
a ready means of entry for the mould fungus is provided, and specking follows in 
due course. : 


The remedy for specking is in the hands of the grower, who must learn so to 
gather, handle, and transport the fruit from the orchard to the packing-shed that 
it does not receive the slightest injury, and further, that when it has reached the 
packing-shed it must be carefully placed in shallow bins or on trays and be exposed 
to the air for at least seven days, so that the surplus moisture in the skin may be 
removed, and the skin thus becomes toughened and less easily injured. This drying 
of the skin is known as ‘‘sweating,’’ and during the time the fruit is being sweated 
it should be kept under observation, and all fruit showing signs of specking or injury 
from fruit flies, sucking or boring insects, mechanical injury or bruising, should be 
removed. 


In order to prevent injuring the skin when gathering, all fruit must be cut and 
not pulled. Gloves should be used to handle the fruit, and when cut it should be 
placed in padded baskets or other suitable receptacles. Any fruit that falls or is 
injured in any way should be rejected, as it is not fit to send to a distant market. 
At the same time, if the injury is only slight, it can be sent to a local market for 
quick sale, 


For Southern markets only perfect fruit should be selected, and further, it 
must be graded for size, colour, and quality, and properly packed, only one grade of 
fruit being packed in a case. The cost of cases, freight, and marketing is now so 
high that only the best fruit will pay to send to the Southern States, and even the 
best fruit must be properly graded and packed in order to produce the best returns, 


All orchards, vineyards, and plantations not thoroughly clean should receive 
immediate attention, as from now till the next rainy season the ground must be 
kept in a thorough state of tilth and free from weeds in order, in the first place, to 
retain moisture in the soil, and, in the second, to enable birds, ants, and predaceous 
insects to get at and destroy the pupw of fruit flies and other pests harbouring in 
the soil. 

Banana and pineapple plantations must be put into good order, and kept free 
from weed growth. 


Land to be planted with trees should be got ready, as, if possible, it is always 
advisable to allow newly cleared land time to sweeten before planting. 


Strawberries can still be planted, and the earlier plantings must be kept well 
worked and free from all weeds in order to get a good crop of early fruit. 


Scrub land intended for bananas can be felled now, as there will be little more 
growth, and it will have ample time to dry off properly in time for an early spring 
burn. Do not rush serub falling, as it is work that pays for extra care. Lopping 
will improve prospects of a successful fire. 


Keep a keen lookout for fruit flies, and on no account allow any fallen fruit of 
any kind to lie about on the ground unless you are looking for trouble with the 
ripening citrus crop. Keep the fly in check, and there will not be any very serious 
losses; neglect it, and there will not be much fruit to market. 

The advice given with respect to the handling and marketing of citrus fruit 
applies equally to custard apples, pineapples, bananas, and other fruits, In the case 
of bananas handled by the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, grading is 
now compulsory, and it will undoubtedly tend to stabilise the market for this fruit, 


‘ 
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THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 


Practically the whole of the fruit crop will have been gathered by the end of 
March, but several of the later-ripening varieties of apples grown in the Granite 
Belt may be kept for a considerable time, provided they are free from fly or other 
pests and are stored under proper conditions, Varieties such as Jonathan can be 
kept for some months at a temperature of 31 to 32 degrees, and later varieties, such 
as Granny Smith and Sturmer, can be kept till apples come again if stored at the 
same temperature. At the same time, although storing the fruit at this temperature 
under artificial conditions enables them to be kept for many months, the fruit can be 
kept for a considerable period, and marketed from time to time as desired, by 
storing it in a specially constructed apple-house in or adjacent to the orchard where 
grown, 


Such a store can be cheaply constructed in the side of a hill out of the soil of 
the district and slabs of timber. The soil will make excellent pisé for walls, and 
the roof may be constructed of slabs covered with soil. Such a store can be kept at 
a very even temperature, and if the air is changed during coo] nights—not frosty 
nights—the temperature can be reduced to a low point—low enough to keep the fruit 
in good condition for many weeks. 


All orchards and vineyards not already cleaned up must be put in order, and all 
weeds destroyed. Keep the surface of the soil stired so as to give birds and insects 
a chance to get at any fruit fly pupa, as it is necessary to destroy this pest whenever 
there is a chance of doing so. 


Land intended for planting during the coming season should be got ready in 
order to expose the soil to the cold of winter, thus rendering it sweeter and more 
friable. 


If there is any slack time in the course of the month, go over all surface and 
cut-off drains and put them in good order. Also, if during periods of heavy rain, 
soft or boggy spots have made their appearance in the orchard, do what draining is 
necessary, as badly drained land is not profitable orchard land, and the sooner it 
is drained the better for the trees growing upon it. Soft or boggy spots are 
frequently caused by seepage of water from a higher level. In this case a cut-off 
drain will be all that is necessary, but where the bad drainage is due to hard pan 
or an impervious subsoil, then underground drains must be put in. After draining, 
the land should be limed. Liming can be done now and during the following three 
months, as autumn and winter are the best times to apply this material. 


When the orchard soil is deficient in organic matter (humus) and nitrogen, try 
the effect of green-crop manuring, planting the grey or partridge pea and manuring 
the ground for this crop with a good dressing of finely ground island phosphate or 
basic phosphate. 


Where citrus fruits are grown, they should now be ready for marketing. If the 
land needs it, it should be given an irrigation, but unless the trees are suffering from 
want of water it is better to stick to the use of the cultivator, as too much water 
injures the keeping and carrying qualities of the fruit. 


The remarks on the handling and packing of citrus fruits in the coast distriets 
apply to the inland districts also, but these distriets have an advantage over the 
coast in that, owing to the drier atmosphere, the skin of the fruit is tougher and 
thinner, and in consequence the fruit carries better. 


The Home and the Garden. 


THE TENNIS COURT—-CONSTRUCTION HINTS. 


The tennis court is perhaps as usual to the homes in Australia to-day as in any 
other part of the world. Of recent years this game has become so popular that 
wherever the space within the building allotment is available it is almost certain that 
a tennis court will be found there, even at the cost of a great deal of excavating and 
levelling up, for a number of our sloping sites necessitate this. = 


In many cases our grounds are so limited that little or nothing can be done to 
make the court attractive. It is then little more than a flat lawn of about 100 feet 
long by a width of 50 feet, fenced with an ugly arrangements of posts, rails, and 
galvanised wire netting, but the appearance of these fixtures may be improved, 
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Choosing the Site. 


The most practical enclosure is the wire mesh, carried on an open framing of 
either hardwood or water piping. Wood posts are subject to rot and to attack from 
white ant upon that portion which is below ground; and though this latter may be 
obyiated to a large extent by sinking the posts in holes filled with conerete, this does 
not get over the trouble from rotting. 


When piping is used as posts they must be buried in concrete for stalility. 
These should be galvanised to prevent rust, and of not less than 14 inch in diameter, 
all coupled together with screwed reducing unions. Sometimes they are roughly cut 
to each other and the joints oxy-acetylene welded, but this method of joining is 

_ neither as neat nor as rigid as with the screwed T-pieces. 


For economy, ordinary galvanised wire netting is generally used for the enclosure, 


When there is sufficient area within the home allotment to allow a choice of 
site for the court to be made, care should be taken to select one that will enable the 
long axis to run north and south. With this aspect the players will be gest protected 
from the sun’s rays when it is low in the heavens. Play is almost impossible when 
either side has to stand facing a setting sun, 


Our private courts are generally about 50 feet wide by 110 feet long. The 
latter dimension gives 15 feet or 16 feet behind the back lines. For ordinary play 
this is quite sufficient, and provides all the run back necessary. But for first-class 
tennis the ideal size is 60 feet wide and 120 feet long; there is no fear then of the 
enclosure interfering in any way with a player having to return a fast drive on to the 
back line. 


Having selected the position, much care should be taken in laying down the court. 


Drainage. 


Thorough drainage is necessary, but the character of the soil must be taken into 
consideration. When it is of a sandy nature to some depth, and the soakage is able 
to pass through and get away easily, the problem offers no difficulties. But with a 
clay subsoil at some 8 or 9 inches below the surface, such as we have in our western 
and northern suburbs, the conditions are more troublesome. It is then necessary to 
form some system of drainage beneath the soil to take off the soakage, which may 
otherwise lie in clay pockets and cause sourness. 


Sometimes a reticulation of porous earthenware pipes, known as agricultural 
pipes, is laid in a packing of loose stone on the clay bed and given a fall to an outlet 
at a lower point. Sometimes a layer of loose rubble packing or clinker ashes, about 
6 inches thick, is laid over the whole area with a fall to carry the moisture away. 
If this method of drainage is resorted to care must be taken to see that this packing 
is well blinded with finer stone or ashes so as to prevent the soil from falling through 
the crevices of the stone and later causing an undulating surface. This blinding will 
also tend to keep the root action of the grass near the surface, which binds the top 
soil and gives the necessary hard finish. For this reason, also, top-dressing of a 
sandy nature should not be used as it will chip up when hit with the tennis balls. 
A loamy soil which will bind together when watered and rolled is the ideal top- 
dressing, as this ensures a hard playing surface. A better grass than couch has yet 
to be found for tennis lawns. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Hoe continually among the crops to keep them clean, and have beds well dug 
and manured, as recommended last month, for transplanting the various vegetables 
now coming on. Thin out all crops which are overcrowded, Divide and plant out 
pot-herbs, giving a little water if required till established. Sow broad beans, peas, 
onions, radish, mustard and cress, and all vegetable seeds generally, except cucumbers, 
marrows, and pumpkins, In connection with these crops, growers are recommended 
to adopt some form of seed selection for the purpose of improving the quality of 
vegetables grown by them. Just at present, selections should be made from all 
members of the cucurbitacees (pumpkins, cucumbers, &e.). Tomatoes should also be 
selected for seed. arly celery should be earthed up in dry weather, taking care 
that no soil gets between the leaves. Transplant cauliflowers and cabbages, and 
keep on hand a supply of tobacco waste, preferably in the form of powder. A ring 
of this round the plants will effectually keep off slugs, 


‘ 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Times Computep By D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anpD A. C. EGLINTON. 


Phases of the Moon, Qccultations, &c. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND | 
MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 


6 Mar. © Full Moon 9 26 p.m. 


MOONRISE. 16 ,, ») Last Quarter 1 20 a.m. 
22 ,, @ New Moon 6 29 a.m. 
| March, April. Mar., April, | Past cy, ( First Quarter 9 54 p.m. 
| 1928, Ly2s, 1928, | 1928. Apogee 11th March, at 1 6 p.m. 
| = | Perigee 23rd March, at 8 36 p.m. 
Date, Rises. | Sets, | Rises. | Sets, | Rises. Rises.) The small star Chi Sagitarii will be occulted by 


| the Moon at tie time of rising on the night of the 
| 16th. Its reappearance on the upper edge of the 

| p-m. p.m. | Moon may he observed with telescope or binoculars 
5.47 | 6.238 | 6.4 5.49| 2.40) 3.52) on the 17th about 1 o’clock a.m. 


y | : | pe About 4°30 a.m. on the 18th Mercury and Venus 

2 | 6.48 | 6.22) 6.4 5.48 | 3.388 4.31) will appear ie be only oe ee width of oe 

| : ae apart, neither planet wi ye at its best, Venus 

3 5.48 | 6.21 | 6.5 5.47 | 4.30 5.2 having less than half its greatest brilliancy, and 

: 2 Ne AR) Rote 5 39 Mercury slightly more than half. With the waning 

4 | 5.49 | 6.20) 66 | 5.45) 5.16 5.32 Moon high gee them me scene will not be as 
g 9 | 6.6 5.44] 5.54 6.2 | beautiful as it might have been. 

° | ese ij A very interesting spectacle will be afforded on the 

Cue 0.00 EOL A eO27, 5.43) 6.30 6.32 morning of the 20th about 4.30, soon after the Moon 

eS . | 9 5 89 has risen The nearness to one another of the 

7 5.50 | 6.16 | 6.7 | 542) 7.2 ©.“ planets Venus and Mercury, with the crescent Moon 

6 ae) = 7 7 a0 not far to the right, should ke sufficiently attrac- 

8 | 5.51 | 6.15 | 68 | 5.41) 7.31 7.36 tive to draw many from their beds at this early hour. 

9 5.51 | 6.14 | 6.8 5.40] 8.0 8.11 The Equinox will occur this year on the 21st of 


March instead of the 22nd on account of February 
69 5.39] 830 | 853 having one day more; snecere is shoute 33 males 
| : , that the Sun will rise on the 21st at a point on the 

5,52 | 6.12 | 6.9 5.38 | 9.4 9.40 | horizon which may be taken as due east, and the 
6.10 | 5.37 | 9.49 | 10.30 | Places of setting on the 20th and 21st may be taken 
as due west. 


ot 
oro 
or es 
on on 
oo w& 
er fey 
= i 
ar oC) 


13 5.54 | 6.10 | 6.10 | 5.386 |10.15 | 11.26 On the 22nd, Mercury will be at its greatest 
: S | elongation 28 degrees west of the Sun. 
14 | 5.55] 69 | 612 | 5.35)/1058] ... On the 24th the Sun will be passing Uranus, 
| a.m. Which will, of course, be mn heet REIS ‘ 
5 We || 5. 3¢ 48 | 12.24 | An occultation of a small star in Taurus, about 
15 5.55 | 6.7 6.41 ve. ee ree 6.30 p.m. on the 26th, will form an interesting 
tl se ree a | e49 5.33 ree 1.25 opportunity for telescopic observation although 
16 5.56 | 6 | 6.12 weed bog 49 oe will be ss i aoa amount of idfatya abs the 
| td . R45 2 9.99 | Moon will be high up in the north-west, but at a 
7 5.57 | 65 6.19) 6.32) 1a “| fairly fayourable angle for a small telescope without 
18 557 | 64 6.13 | 5.381] 139 |] 3.35 | a diagonal. 
| 
19 | 558] 63 | 6.13 | 5.80) 241) 438] 6 April © Full Moon 1 38 p.m. 
20 5.58 | 62 614 | 5.29) 3.45) 5.45 Lees ) Last Quarter 6 8 p.m. 
| : 20 @® New Moon 3 24 p.m 
a ) 5.28 .49 | 6.53 a ae Sse: 
hae Bf | oe lee oh abe: : | 27 ~»45, © First Quarter 7 41 a.m. 
22 | 5.59 | 5.59 | 6.15 | 5.27) 5.55 | 8.4 Apogee 8th April, at 10 12 a.m. 
Q . 4s on | es 2 Perigee 21st April, at 5 12 a.m. 
23 | 6.0 558 | 615 5.26 | 6.59 9.18 | An occultation of Kappa Virginis by the full 
24 | 6.0 5 


.57 | 6.16 | 5.25] 8.6 | 10.20 | moon will take place about 2a.m. on the 7th. At 
| ‘ Townsville it will Jast about half an hour, but only 
6.16 | 5,24) 9.14 | 11.24) fora very short time at Warwick and Toowoomba, 


to 
Or 
D> 
- 
oa 
or 
fo 


4 p.m. | at which places the occultation will be very near 

fe Ge DD | 6.1 5.23 |10 24 | 12,21 | the southern or upper edge of the Moon. 
26 6.1 5.5 7 On and about the 8th, Mercury and Venus will ke 
27 | 6.2 558 | 6.17 | 5.22 |11.39 | 1.12 | apparently near to one another. They will be best 
| | pan. | observable about 5 o'clock in the morning. It will 
2 | 6.2 5521 6.18 | 6.22112.33 1.54 be interesting to notice how quickly Mercury will 


move eastward from Venus and apparently increase 


29 |) 6.3 5.51 | 6.18 | 5.21) 1.32 | 2.32) the distance between them. The brilliance of 

» iS ms fs Mercury will be only about half of what it was on 
30 6.3 5.50 | 6.19 | 5.21} 2.26 | 33 | 3rd February, and will be on 10th May. Venus’s 
31 | 64’ 15.49" 3,18 brilliancy also will ke only about half of what it 


| was last August and at the beginning of this year. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For exainple, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 


[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not he 
reproduced without acknowledgment. ] 


ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
A Cross in this space is a reminder | Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists, and School: 
that your Subscription to the of Art FREE on prepayment of I/- to cove 


TAREE ee Sat 9 ye : postage. Members of Agricultural Societies 
Pp er 3/-,including postage. General Public. 10/- 


including postage. 


Vou. XXX, 1 APRIL, -1928. Part 4 


Event and Comment. 


Plant More Trees. 


STRONG plea for the planting of more trees throughout Queensland was made 
A by his Excellency the Governor (Sir John Goodwin) recently, when he officially 
opened the additions to the Morningside State School. His Excellency said that he 
was pleased to hear the statement of the chairman of the school committee (Mr. 
A. H. Wright, M.L.A.) that in working for the beautification of the grounds they 
were paying attention to tree-planting. One wished, said His Excellency, that it was 
being done more extensively in Queensland. It was a pity to think that trees were 
being cut down, and that hardly sufficient was being done in some parts by way of 
replacement. 


Bringing the Home Land Nearer—Another Epic of the Air. 


LL the possible first aeroplane flights from Hngland to Australia have now been 
A achieved by Australians. Ross and Keith Smith pioneered the airway home 
over four continents. Hinkler achieved the first solo flight in fastest time, and while 
Australia was still cheering that epic exploit, out of the blue came another tiny 
plane on the last lap of a sky ride from London to Canberra and bearing a smiling 
little lady, a young Australian, the first woman to fly from britain to the Common- 
wealth. To Captain Laneaster, the intrepid and modest young Englishman, who 
piloted the machine, and Mrs, Keith Miller his passenger, all honour is due for 
accomplishing a flight that marks yet one more stage in man’s conquest of the air. 
The record of hard luck that prolonged their acrial voyage from England intensifies 
popular appreciation of the high courage, remarkable endurance, and dour deter- 
mination of both, to which is added everyone’s admiration for the skill and resource 
of the indomitable pilot. The flights of the Smiths, Parer and Mackintosh, Hinkler, 
‘nd now Laneaster and Mrs. Miller have made for Australia a high reputation in 
the air, a reputation which, no doubt, will serve as an inspiration as well as a tradition 
to young Australia in her progress towards complete mastership of the skies, 
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The Departmental Economic Committee. 


HE conditions of the dairying industry in Queensland have been reviewed fully 
T by the Departmental Economie Committee, and the results of its work are being 
set out by direction of the Minister of Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, 
in a series of well-printed and illustrated bulletins covering every phase of dairy 
farming, and of which the first is about to be issued. The initial bulletin will be 
in the nature of a general survey of dairy practice and the economic facts governing 
it; and others, which will follow at regular intervals, will deal with such subjects as 
herd and pasture improvement; farm management; fodder crops, their cultivation and 
conservation; dairy farm machinery, equipment, buildings and storing; dairy hygiene; 
manufacturing, marketing, and transport. The Committee entered upon its job with 
a full realisation of its magnitude and an ample appreciation of all its complexities. 
Its task was attacked from evcry angle, full weight being given to every practical 
factor. The result produced is anything but an academical treatise; it is a plain 
straightforward statement of facts and findings, which should commend itself to 
every practical dairyman. The conclusions of the Committee were arrived at after 
very careful investigation and deliberation, and in its inquiry it invited the association 
of representatives of producers, producers direct, and of manufacturers, and in 
this way made their task as complete as possible. 


The Dairying Industry of Queensland. 


HE Committee recognised that dairy farming is a complex business and that 

,many things influence the enterprise, situation and climatic conditions being 
not the least important of them. Nevertheless, success in dairying, as in other 
businesses, depends largely on efficient management to which there are many and 
varying contributing factors. Industrial changes alone have brought in their train 
many conditions which involve to-day, even more than yesterday, the application 
of exact business methods. For him to attain to a full measure of success it is. 
essential that the dairy farmer should overhaul his business methods so that he may 
cut out the losing sections of his enterprise and concentrate on those that fill the 
bucket. Searching investigation by the farmer into his management may disclose 
to him that it is possible to reduce sectional losses and inerease profitable activities. 
The dairy farmer who is most likely to come out a winner is he who has a practical 
knowledge of agriculture; the growing and rotation of crops; the conservation of 
fodder; stock feeding, breeding, and management; and who makes intelligent use of 
that knowledge. 


Maxims for Maizegrowers. 


HE following points may be taken as an epitome of Departmental advice to: 
maizegrowers:—Practise rotation, maintain the soil in a state of fertility, pre- 

pare the land early and thoroughly. Trap the rai, and retain a maximum amount in 
the soil and subsoil for the benefit, ultimately, of the growing erop. Choose a suitable 
variety for the locality, and plant selected sced true to type, of good germinable 
quality, and of known high productivity. Use seed of a unitorm size, sow it with a 
suitable drill, say, 12 to 15 inches apart at a regular depth of 5 inches to 4 inches. 
in straight rows, preferably not less than 4 feet apart. Harrow the young plants with 
a light ‘‘lever’’ harrows at right angles to the line of drills. Cultivate the crop five 
or six times deeply, and close to the young plants at first, then gradually shallower, 
and a little farther away from the plants as they develop, so as not to damage the 
lateral roots. Use the cultivator as soon after each downpour of rain as possible. 
The soundness of this advice is evidenced by the experience of the most suecessful 
of growers: in Queensland and other States. The chief requirements of a soil for the 
successful growth of maize are sufficient moisture and plant food material, and these 
are considerably increased by a thorough preparation of the land. The importance 
of a four or five months’ winter fallow, especially where the rainfall during the 
growing period of the crop is insufficient for its requirements, or where the rainfall 
cannot be depended upon, is not as fully realised by many ag it should be. This 
frequently results in the total or partial failure of the crop in a dry season, which 
would not occur if the amount of moisture that can be stored during a winter fallow 
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were better appreciated. The effect of good preparation in the ‘‘unlocking’’ or 
rendering available the large stores of plant food material that exist in most maize 
soils is also worth consideration. Much of this food material for the plant must be 
brought into a condition in which it becomes easily soluble in the scil moisture, and 
immediately available as plant food for the young seedlings. A good start ‘‘is 
half the battle’? no matter what the subsequent conditions may be, and no amount: 
of after-cultivation can make up for insufficient preparation of the land. ‘Tests at 
the Grafton Experiment Farm (N.S.W.) last season showed that whereas the yield 
from April ploughed land was 104 bushels 44 Ib. an acre, that from August ploughed 
land was 90 bushels 35 Ib, an acre, an increase of 14 bushels 9 Ib. an acre. 


The Sugar Industry—Its National Value. 


PEAKING to a gathering of representative sugar producers in Brisbane recently 
the Premier, Mr. W. McCormack, said, in the course of a notable address, that 
there were very few agricultural industries in which there was such a wide distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced as in the sugar industry. All sections of the community 
participated in the results of that great industry. It was a good wage payer. It 
affected transport. Of all agricultural products, sugar, though a very costly agricul- 
tural product, provided the greatest distribution of wealth in proportion to the value 
of the product. For that reason Queensland had very good reason to be proud of 
this industry. In the course of the last twelve. months he had the opportunity of 
visiting some other sugar countries, and he found that outside of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Queensland sugar industry, both on the agricultural and technical sides-—parti- 
cularly the latter—had very little to learn from other countries. He spent a week 
in Louisiana soon after the great flooding by the Mississippi, and found that if they 
had cane growing in Queensland under the same conditions as there, they would have 
much more industrial trouble than they had now. He found that there was in 
Australia a better control and a better organisation of this great industry from the 
production of cane to the selling of the sugar, than there was in any other country 
he had visited. They had something to be proud of in the organisation that had been 
created in Australia for the production, manufacture, and distribution of this com- 
modity. The industry in Australia also served another great purpose, and that was 
that it helped Queensland to develop the tropical portion of the State. One of the 
greatest aids in maintaining a white population in the northern part of the State 
was the sugar industry. He had spent his early manhood m North Queensland, and 
he had seen the wonderful progress that had been made there as the result of the 
advance of the sugar industry. Outside of a small coterie of people in the South 
the great bulk of the population of the Commonwealth was satisfied with the pro- 
people a first-class commodity, and the public for their part should see that the sugar 
growers obtained a price that would enable them to develop the northern part of the 
continent by white or British labour. 


Sugar and Security. 


ONTINUING, Mr. McCormack said that there was no doubt that in respect of 
C the sugar embargo the placing of their case before the people of Australia 
required intense organisation. That job was not yet finished. He wanted to impress 
that fact upon them. The good work that had been done required to be followed up 
by more intense organisation and propaganda on behalf of the sugar industry. Their 
only safeguard against the withdrawal of the embargo upon foreign sugar was to 
spread throughout Australia knowledge about the industry. The need for the pro- 
tection of the sugar industry was so apparent to people in Queensland that they were 
likely to forget that other people—especially those in the Southern States—did not 
realise the circumstances surrounding it. He took every opportunity that was 
presented of placing before the people in the South the need for the. continued 
protection of the industry, and for the settlement of the northern part of Queensland. 
In the maintaining of settlement there was no other industry that could replace 
sugar growing. They had the natural conditions suitable for the production of 
sugar; they were paying high wages, and giving good conditions to the people 
engaged in the industry, and that should conduce to a healthy growth of settlement 
in the North. All they asked the people in the North to do was to see that the 
people who lived in the tropical part of Queensland received a ‘‘fair go.”’ 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 


SUGAR GROWING IN HAWAII. 
Extract from Report of Mr. ARTHUR F. BELL, Travelling Research Scholar. 


T arrived in Honolulu on 9th August and was met by Mr. H. Atherton Lee, the 
Chief Pathologist. Having previously made official arrangements with the Committee 
of the Experimental Station of the H.S.P.A. I was enabled to commence work 
immediately. 


As far as possible I made myself conversant with the work of the Experimental 
Station as a whole, but devoted particular attention to the study of the root disease 
or growth failure complex. Tae study of root diseases has been very largely shirked 
during the past, but within the last three years the H.S.P.A. has instituted a 
co-onerative study of this problem, the work being divided amongst the Departments 
of Chemistry, Agriculture, Entomology, and Pathology. 


As a result of these combined investigations many hitherto obscure problems 
have been cleared up, and it has been shown that the so-called root disease consists of 
several quite distinct factors, any one or several of which may be dominant in any 
particular locality. At the present time the root disease problem in Hawaii is 
considered under the following headings:—(a) Root rots of active parasites, (Db) 
root rots of weak parasites, (¢c) nematode injury, (d@) injury by soil inhabiting 
animals other than nematodes, (e) aluminium toxicity, (f) unfavourable concentra- 
tions of total mineral salts in the soil solutien, (g) an unfavourable hase ratio in the 
soil solution, and (h) a chlorosis due to an absence of traces of manganese. I think 
I have now a quite comprehensive view of the laboratory and field work which has been 
done in this important division of investigations. 


In addition to the study of root diseases, the Pathology Department has, during 
the past four years, carried out work on the problems of eye spot, tip burn, salt spray 
injury, red stripe, pokkah bong or twisted top, and stem gal! disease. I had full 
access to the files containing complete details of these investigations. 


Concerning field trips, I visited all five plantations on the island of Oahu several 
times, and also made trips to the islands of Mani, Hawaii, and Kanai. hese trips 
were made for the purpose of seeing the field experiments in, and the control of, the 
various phases of the root disease complex, together with eye spot and red stripe. 


I was very fortunate in being able to attend the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Hawaiian Sugar Technologists. This meeting is held in October and lasts one 
week. It is attended by the technical staffs of the Experimental Station and all 
plantations, as well as technical advisers employed by the sugar factors and the 
University. Numerous papers were presented both by field and laboratory men. Tn 
November I attended the annual meeting of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion, and, by request, addressed the gathering en the question of foreign diseases and 
quarantine, 


I have devoted a very considerable amount of time to the collection and prepara- 
tion of the material for a manuseript on the question of the diagnosis of sugar-cane 
diseases. I have constructed a key for the identification of some forty pirasitie and 
physiological diseases, followed hy descriptions of the individual diseases. These 
descriptions average about 500 words each, and are mainly confined to a description 
of the symptoms of the disease, with short notes on the known means of control. 
Special attention has been given to the root disease’ complex, and a representative 
bibhography of some sixty titles has been appended. I am making a collection of 
photographs representative of various phases of the diseascs, and propose that this 
manuscript should be issued as a Bulletin of the Bureau of Suyar Experiment 
Stations, upon my return to Queensland. 2 


Shortly, after my arrival in Honolulu, T constructed a chart showing the geo- 
egraphieal distribution of all sugar-cane diseases, the original chart being compiled 
on the basis of mv personal experience and such publications as were in the libiary 

4 =| . . ” 
of the H.S.P.A. The chart was then reproduced in printed form, and the H.S.P.A 
has sent copies te all known sugar-cane pathologists for their correction and addi- 
tions. By this moans we exnect to obtain a very valuable survey of the distribution 
of sugar-cane diseases which will be especially useful from the standpoint of 
quarantine, 
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ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 


The Entomologist at Meringa, near Cairns (Mr. FE. Jarvis), has submitted the 
folowing report in connection with the control of various insects attacking sugar- 
cane—January to February, 1928—to the Director of Sugar Bxperimeni Stations, 
Mr. H. T. Easterby:— 


LEAF HOPPERS OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 


Up to the present little or no damage to cane has been caused in the Cairns district 
by the various species of leaf hoppers belonging te such families as Fulgoride, 
Derbide, &e., which, although plentiful enough at times amongst the leaves of cane 
plants, appear to be effectually kept in check by their own natural eneiies. 


Perhaps our two best known species of leaf hoppers are Perhinsiella saccharicida 
Wirk. and Tetigonia parthaon Kirk., the former of which is found also in Hawaii, Fiji, 
and China. This rather attractive hopper (Figs. 1 to 5 on accompanying plate) 
occurs commonly in our caneficlds, where it is mainly responsible for the small red 
or whitish isolated blotches or scars of irregular outline noticed here and there on 
the stems or leaves of healthy stools. Such scars indicate the presence of eggs of 
this insect, which are deposited in a ehamber cut by the ovipositer of the female 
hopper in the parenchyma or living plant tissue. (Fig. 3.) 


Viewed with a pocket lens, one can sometimes plainly see the head end of these 
eggs showing through the epidermis of the leaf or midrib, and also notice on 
each two tiny red spots, the future eyes of the adult inseet. (Fig, 2.) The fully 
grown winged hopper is able to fiy weil, its activities, however, being earricd out 
during the hours of darkness. 


In certain seasons a short-winged or flightless (Brachypterous) form of this 
insect sometimes appears, which is thought to be more prolific than the normal brood 
of fully-winged specimens. 


We are indebted to Kirkealdy of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association for 
much valuable information regarding the natural control of Periinsiclla saccharicida 
in Queensland, who more than twenty years ago discovered that the eggs of this 
leaf hopper are destroyed by the Myrmarid and Eulophid parasites Paranagrus 
optabilis and Ootetrastichus beatus, respectively, while the nymphal and winged stages 
are parasitised by the Dryinid Pseudogonatopus saccharctorum, by a Dipteron, viz., 
Pipunculus Juvator, and by larve of the Lepidopteron Ayamopsyche Thernodes, a 
species of the family Epipyropide. It is little woncer that the above mentioned para- 
sites, when aided by such predaceous enemies as lady-bird bectles. ants, earwigs, 
jumping-spiders, syrphid flies, reduviid and pentatomid bugs, and entomogenous 
fungi, are able collectively to prevent the leaf hopper in question from multiplying 
to an injurious extent. 


Another species of Fulgorpidea which has been recorded from Cairns as frequent- 
ing grasses and casually the leaves of sugar-cane, is Phacalastor pseudomaidis. In 
this hopper ‘‘the tegmina’’ (according to Kirkcaldy) ‘‘are strongly granulate with 
dark brown, and the nymphs are whitish, banded and spotted with dark brown. 
Frons and antenne dark smoky brown with a double (somewhat interrupted) line 
across the middle of the former. Femora smoky, apically black; tibiew pale, annulated 
with black. Males macropterous (long-winged), genital segment black. Females 
dimorphic (existing in two forms), genital segment pale, a little infuscate. The 
short-winged form has hyaline tegmina with a large black spot apically. Length, 
34 to 4 mill. (macropt.) ; 24 mill. (brachypt.).’’ 


A third species belonging to the same super-family is our attractive little leaf 
hopper Astorga saccharicida, whieh is frequently met with on cane leaves and grasses 
around Gordonvale and Meringa. (See Figs. 6, 11, 12, 13, on plate.) 


The following brief description of this insect by Kirkealdy will be useful to 
officers of the Division of Entomology of the Sugar Bureau for reference purposes :— 
‘«Brownish testaceous; head paler, abdomen mostly darker; frons laterally and 
dorsally marked with short brownish lines. Tegmina pale brownish-yellow, a brownish 
smudge on coastal membrane and coastal cell, also on apical margin (except extreme 
apex), with sub-parallel darker stripes, and the two longer ones near apex across 
tegmen, also one or two small irregular specks on dise or corlum and clavus. Wings 
pale smoky, veins pale brown. Legs iined with brownish. Length, 74 to 8} mill. 


On the 27th of last month (January) specimens of an additional species of 

“ A £ . ia * Ne a Ne de 
Fulgoroidea, closely related to Perkinsiella, were received at this Experiment Station 
from a grower at Mackay, where they were said to be damaging maize plants, and 


‘ 
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to haye injured sugar-cane about two years ago. This leaf hopper has a wing expanse 


of 9 mm., the apical veins of its tegmina and portions of the adjoining cells being 
clouded with dark brown, 


Two interesting hoppers belonging to the family Derbide were collected some 
years ago near Cairns by Kirkealdy from leaves of sugar-cane; and as these insects 
have not previously been recorded by our Sugar Bureau the following brief descriptions 
of same will not be out of place here. 


Heronax sacchivora.—This species is allied to the type (H. parnassius), ‘‘but 
the apical veins are mostly sangineous, and the tegminal pattern is pale, and more 
broken. Lateral margins of frong contiguous throughout, and dorsally the head is 
‘much narrower, and but narrowly excavated. Length, 34% mill. to apex of abdomen, 
7 to apex of tegmen.’’ 


Proutista lumholtzi Kirk.—‘‘Head and pronotum testaceous, a speck at the base 
of the frons, and another on the clypeus, and some suffusiens apically on the pronotum 
blackish brown. Mesonotum castaneous; a median keel, a rough W. in the middle, 
and the-hind margin medianly, testaceous. Metanotum dark, whitish medianly. 
Legs testacous; fore coxe, apex of tibie, &e., blackish Abdomen testaceous and 
blackish confused. Tegmina hyaline, marked with blackish-brown less closely than 
in moesta. Length, 74, expanse of tegmen, 15 mill.’’ (See genatalia figured on 
accompanying plate, Figs. 7, 8, 9.) 


The Tetigoniide (super-family Jassoidea), include two species known to attack 
‘sugar-cane in Queensland and elsewhere, viz.:—Tetigonia parthaon Kirk. and fhe. 
.albida Walk. The former insect has been alluded to in Bulletin No. 3 (second edition 
revised) of Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Division of Entomology, while 
Kirkealdy collected specimens of the latter (7. albida) many years ago at Cairns, 
Gordonvale, and Bundaberg, on grasses and sugar-cane; and has also recorded its 
occurrence from Ceylon, Celebes, Philippines, West and South Afriea, and 
Madagasear, 


‘How to Combat Leaf Hoppers. 


Advice having been recently sought from this Experiment Station regarding 
approved methods of controlling such cane insects, opportunity has been taken in 
the present monthly report of dealing with this important phase of the question. 


The sprays usually employed against leaf hoppers are (1) Kerosene emulsion, 
tobacco decoction, or soap emulsions, &e. 


If using kerosene emulsion, it should not be more than a 10 per cent. strength. 
To make the stock solution, dissolve 1 lb. of hard soap in 2 gallons of hot, soft 
water; then add 2 gallons of kerosene, and agitate vigorously by pumping it back 
into itself until a thick creamy liquid results. Dilute this before using to 10 per cent. 
strength, by adding 53 gallons of water to 1 gallon of the stock solution. 


A good tobacco spray can be made by steeping 1 Ib. of the leaves or stems in 
4 gallons of hot water. This should be applied as soon as possible after preparation, 
‘and while still quite warm, 


Another simple spraying solution is made from 1 Ib, of whale oil soap in 5 
gallons of water; or from 1 lb. of common laundry soap in about 3 gallons of water. 
Hither of the above mentioned sprays (applied if needs be three or four times at 
intervals of six to eight days) have been found to destroy the nymphal forms of 
leaf hoppers. Such spraying should be followed up with some suitable trap of the 
sticky shield kind. This can be made by stretching a piece of canvas on a light frame 
of wood, measuring about 8 feet by 5 feet, which is painted over with tar or some 

oy Ad QV Vy « 2 1] , no 7 c s : . 

Ate bee e ie eateh the winged hoppers. A good painting mixture is made as 
‘Ollows:—Heat 20 oz, of resin over a gentle fire until fused, then add 5 oz. of 
ere. j € Py 7 xr * Pa G : 
linseed oil and 10 oz. of honey. When well mixed, remove froin fire, cool, and add 


20 oz. of 90 per cent. alcohol. This coating substance should be used eold. and kept 
out of contact with air. 


_ Another formula is to melt together equal parts of resin, wax, and turpentine; 
this composition is applied hot. ‘ 
These coated screens are taken along the e¢; ; i i i 
Se CO: ‘ Se ‘ cane rows at night } P 
Mpeg pM Ps S at night time, together with 
bright lamy orch, One operator holds the screen in correct position (vertically, 
directly facing the cane stools on either side), while another walks slowly alongside 
gently beating or agitating the leaves, The adult hoppers fly hastily out, towards 
the lamp light, come into contact with the sereen, and stick to the prepared surface 
‘in thousands, : 
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CANE VARIETIES GROWN IN QUEENSLAND. 


THEIR RESISTANCE TO DISEASE. 
By E. J. FERGUSON WOOD, B.Sc. 


The following notes are the result of observations made in the field during 1927, 
in all the sugar districts of Queensland. Farmers are continually inquiring about 
varieties, and this section is an endeavour to answer the question. in conncetion with 
varieties, it must be remembered that there are variations in soil, climate, &c., within 
a small area, which may affect the qualities of a variety of cane, and it so happens 
that a variety which does well in one situation may not do at all well on an adjacent 
farm. Another important fact that is continually cropping up in connection with 
~disease resistance is the variation in. the degree of resistance in the same eane in 
different districts. An example of this is shown by M.1900 Seedling and D.1135 at 
‘Childers and Bundaberg. In the former placc, M.1900 Seedling is rather resistant 
to Gumming Disease, and D.1135 very susceptible and subject to great damage. In 
the latter D.1135 is on the whole rather tolerant to Gumming, and M.1900 Seedling 
is in many cases wiped out, Again, N.G.16 is considered on the Northern Rivers of 
New South Wales to be almost immune to Mosaic, while in Bundaberg it is rather 
susceptible to the disease. These are unaccountable phenomena, but ave of the 
greatest importance. It is also strongly suspected that a resistant cane may, under 
‘certain conditions, lose some of its powers. A recognition of these local variations 
will show the farmer that data concerning resistance are not infallible, but in most 
eases the general-pesition is clear, and a variety is not stated as resistant without 
strong evidence and the recognition of these facts. 


The use of resistant canes is the easiest method of disease control, and continual 
‘experiment is necessary. On the other hand, promiscuous collections of doubtful 
varieties on a number of farms, such as occur in many of the areas south cf Proser- 
pine, are to be deplored. It is well for the farmer to allow the Experiment Stations 
to carry out the investigation of varicties, and to follow their recommendations, as 
it is cheaper for the farmer and better for the mill. Many farms are merely grave- 
yards of discarded varieties, and, as such, are a curse to their owners and all connected 
with them. Successful canes are few and far between, as will be scen from the 
mumber of staple canes grown in Queensland when compared with the number of 
seedlings that have been raised, and the number of canes which have been imported 
from time to time. 


‘Badila, or New Guinea 15. 


This is by far the best variety grown in the North of Queensland, where it is an 
annual cropper, though the plant crop is usually sown before the winter, It is a 
good striker, excellent stooler and ratooner at almost any time. In the South it 
becomes a two-year cane, and for this reason does not find favour with the farmers, 
though it gives very good profits to the plantations around Bundaberg. One of its 
advantages is the fact that it covers the rows in very quickly. It needs a first class 
-soil and a heavy rainfall, and does not do well on medium to poor land after the 
first few years. It gives a heavy crop with thick sticks, which are heavy and easy 
to cut and trash; is a favourite with the cutters, and a fair cane to mill. It has a 
high sugar content, though this is best between August and November. It is 
recommended to be planted wherever it will grow north of Townsville. 


In North Queensland it is resistant to Gumming and Mosaic, rather susceptible 
+o Leaf Seald, but tolerant (its susceptibility to this disease is probably due to 
deterioration of the cane stock grown at present), and very susceptible to Top Rot 
and Spindle Top. Grubs affect it badly at times, It resists Leaf Stripe. 


In the South it has proved highly susceptible to Gumming, though on_ the 
Northern Rivers of New South Wales it is regarded as moderately resistant. It is 
therefore not recommended for the southern districts, except in such places as Haps- 
burg and Avondale, where it scems to be practically free of gum, Its reputed 
resistance to Fiji Disease in New South Wales would make it a useful cane at 
Maryborough on the river banks, if it were selected against gum. 


At Tully, it forms 99 per cent. of the crop, and over 90 per cent. at Innisfail, 
‘and should form a larger part of the crop at Ingham. It often gives as heavy crops 
as other varieties on poorer lands, but appears lighter on account of its short thick 


sticks. 


‘ 
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H.Q. 426 (Clark’s Seedling). . 

This cane is an old favourite in the North for early cropping, but it loses: its 
density towards the end of the year. In the beginningof the season it Ble a fee 
density than any other cane commonly grown in Queensland except B.208. It is a 
fair striker and a quick-growing cane (though it needs a little nursing), and can 
thus be planted in August and cut the following June. On this account it 1s 
favoured for late planting. A rather lighter cropper than Badila, it is grown on 
second ¢lass land, where it does well. It is grown in all districts north of Bundaberg, 
to some extent, though it has gene out in Ingham and Goondi, owing to disease. It 
does not appear to grow so weli south of Mackay, 


Unfortunately, it is a cane very susceptible to disease, being badly attacked by 
Leaf Seald north of Ingham, and by Gumming in this district. At Mackay it 1s 
suffering from Red Rot, and unless care is taken wili go out there also. | It is 
moderately resistant to Mosaic, and apparently very resistant to Leaf Stripe—to 
judge by its appearance at Mossman and on the Burdekin. It lodges if allowed to 
erow too long, and the ¢.c.s. rapidly falls. 


Q. 813. 


This cane is rapidly becoming the staple variety in the Mackay district, and is 
coming into its own in other parts. Im the tropics it is an early maturer and can be 
eut at any time dnring the season. It strikes excellently, ratoons weil, and grows 
quickly. The Mackay climate is ideal for the cane, which grows too lank and lodges 
in the more nothern areas (unless planted after September). In this ease it gives a 
good crop of high density, end its resistance to disease is a great advantage. It is 
used at Ingham as a Gum resister, and should be grown more exclusively wherever 
Leaf Scald is bad, as it possesses good powers of resistance. It requires more atten- 
tion at Mossman and on the poorer soils in the Cairns district. 


In the South it is a late maturer, and cannot be eut before September or it will 
not ratoon. It is probable that it will improve, as it has done at Mackay, for it needs 
acclimatisation. To ratoon well, it needs the trash burnt off early, and a lot of bad 
ratoons of this cane are due to neglect of this. As it is a shallow rooter it does not 
do well on very sandy soils nor on red soils of the Childers type. It does fairly well 
on the Woongarra, and gives good and payable crops at Qunaba, and on the Sugar 
Experiment Station at Bundaberg, where if has been grown fer some years. The 
Station has planted it practically throughout in order to control Gumming. 


Its resistance to disease is very great, and it is perhaps the most useful cane 
grown in Queensland from this point of view. It is, however, not immune to any 
of the diseases, and this fact is disappointing to many farmers. It is certainly one 
of our most resistant canes to Gumming, as has been shown en the Herbert, where 
it is rather extensively grown, and at Nambour and Bundaberg. It certainly shows 
the Leaf Streaks, but not to the same extent as the more susceptible varieties, but 
gum can rarely be got to ooze from the stick, except in severe cases. If, as is 
suspected, Gum is a leaf disease which affects the stem in certain conditions, this is 
an indication of resistance, At any rate, it gives a strike and a crop in Woongarra 
where M.1900 Seedling and D.1135 fail to do so. It is rather resistant te Mosaic, but 
not tolerant, suecumbing easily when it becomes affected; appenrs to resist Leaf 
Seald, though this requires confirmation; is resistant to Fiji Disease, though this 
resistance does not approach immunity as nearly as was hoped from this cane. 
ever, it is still useful, if rogued, as a variety to control Fiji Disease. It is more 
susceptible to Leaf Stripe and root rots than to other diseases, and shows grub attack 
easily owing to the fact that it is a shallow rooter. Tt ig a eane worth a thorough 
trial, especially in the southern districts. 3 


How- 


H.Q. 285, 


(Milton, Early Maturer, Hambledon Seedling, Nerang, 


r : Sarina, Mackay, &c.,. 
are local names for this cane). 


_ This variety is the staple early-maturing cane in the South of Queensland. It 
gives a very good ¢.¢c.s. in the early part of the season, but is usually a light eropper 
and will not stand over. It rateons and strikes well, and is at its best on alluvial 
and ti-tree swamp soils, such as the Burnett soils and those at Pialba and Becnleich 
It also does well in wet places at times. It is rather inclined to lodge if left to: 
Stand too long. It is not favoured in the North owing te its rank erowth and light 
cropping, but might with advantage be tr#ed at Mossman. It is still grown to some 


extent near Mackay, but is giving place to Q.813, which is a better cropper and more 
resistant to disease. 
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In the Bundaberg district it is badly attacked by Mosaic, and its susceptibility 
to this disease is a great drawback, as it is the only suitable early maturing cane. 
At Nambour it is gummed, and is ‘useless on that account. In the Beenleigh area 
it seems to promise well as a resistant cane to Fiji disease, but does take the disease 
and requires rogueing, It is subject to Red Rot and to root diseases where these 
are bad. 


D. 1135. 
(Frost Proof, Frost. Resister, Seedling at Beenleigh, Bundaberg, and Fairy- 
mead, are local names for this cane). 

This old favourite is gradually going out of vogue, owing to the fact that it is 
susceptible to most diseases. It stands up to any amount of mechanical injury, 
though it does not live up to its name of Frost Proct, as it is about as susceptible 
to this as is Q.813. It strikes well when healthy, and gives a great number of 
ratoons, which, however, become spindly. For this reason it is often grown, in stump 
country in the South and as far as Mackay, and is ratooned seven or eight times. 
Farmers haye never been particular about the plants they have used, with the result 
that the cane has ‘‘gone off.’’ It is, perhaps, the best cane known for grub 
resistance, owing to its deep-rooting capacity, and is a favourite on sandy soils 
for the same reason. There has been a popular fallacy that this cane was resistant 
to disease; but, in reality, it is susceptible, especially to Fiji disease and Gumming; 
moderately susceptible to Mosaic and to Leaf Stripe; also to root diseases such as 
Peg Leg and Knife Cut. I have also seen the cane affected with Iliau. It does, 
however, seem to resist Leaf Seald, and I have never seen this variety affected with 
this disease in North Queensiand. Reports from New Seuth Wals confirm this. ‘The 
planting of this cane is discouraged in Beenleigh and Maryborough owing to Fiji 
disease, and in Bundaberg owing to Gum. In “Mossman it is badly aifected with 


Leaf Stripe. 


M. 1900 Seedling. 

Another old favourite in the South, which has succumbed to disease. It is 
always a late maturer and will not ratoon if cut early. Gives a high e.c¢.s. if it 
remains erect, and crops heavily. Owing to the weight of the sticks it is liable to 
fall, and the density immediately drops. It is not as sure a striker as @.813, and 
for various reasons is being replaced by this variety in the Mackay area. Being a 
brittle cane, it requires more attention than D.1135 during the early stages. 

Unfortunately, it is very susceptible to disease, and succumbs to Fiji disease 
at Beenleigh and Maryborough, Gum at Nambour and Bundaherg, root diseases at 
Childers (Iliau, Peg Leg, Marasmius, &¢c.), and Red Rot in the Mackay area. It is 
also subject to Top Rot on the Burdekin, though not to such an extent as Badila. Its 
planting is not recommended except in areas which are known to be free of disease. 

Tt is not popular in the North owing to rank growth and consequent low density, 
and is hardly a commercial cane north of Mackay. 


The Gorus. 
(N.G.24, N.G.24 A, and N.G.24 B). 

These canes are not popular in the South, and are rarely seen; on the Burdekin 
they come into prominence, and are practically free of disease. In the months of 
September and October they form fairly profitable canes in this district, but if not 
eut at this time they are not good. Farther North, Leaf Seald has. practically 
caused their extermination. 

They are not to be recommended north of Townsvilie, and in Leaf Seald areas 
they should be prohibited as they carry the disease, and do not give a crop. It would 
be safe to say that practically every field of Goru north of Ingham was affected 
with Leaf Seald. 

They occur to some extent at Beenleigh, where they show Gum and Fiji disease. 


7 R.428 (Pompey). 

This cane, which is a late maturer, and which gives a heavy crop of moderate or 
low @¢.s., 18 somewhat popular at Mackay, and is in danger of becoming so at 
Mossman. It is also popular at Goondi, on the poorer soils, but at Mourilyan it 
averaged under 10 ¢.c.s. during the last season, and is, fortunately, out of favour. 

It is unpopular among pathologists, owing to the fact that it is very susceptible 
to Fiji disease, Mosaic, Leaf Stripe, Leaf Seald, and Gum, and moderately susceptible 
to Spindle Top and Top Rot. Extensive planting of this cane is not advised owing 
to the probability of its developing disease. It suffers from Leaf Seald in the 
Innisfail districts, and Leaf Stripe on the Burdekin, 


‘ 
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Korpi. 

This cane has been used extensively at Ingham in the control work of Gumming 
disease, and we are assured by officers of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company that it 
is pretty resistant. It requires a rich soil and a goed ramfall, 1t arrows early, 1s 
a good striker and ratooner, and is erect in habit. Just now its distribution 1s 
confined to the Herbert River, Childers, and a few farms at Mossman and Ayr. The 
powers of resistance of this cane to other diseases than Gumming should be tested, 
and it is hoped that this will be dene at an early date. 


Orambo. 

This variety also is grown almost exclusively in the Herbert River districts and 
resists Gumming. It is a heavy cropper of very good density, and seems from the 
few tests made in the North to mature early. If it retains this preperty in the South 
and proves resistant to Gum there also, it will be a boon to the pathologists and 
farmers. It is not so erect as Korpi, but does not arrow at all freely, nor does it 
require such good soil. It seems a better cane than Q.813 in the North, and more 
suited to the tropical climate, It also needs to be tried out in the South in controlled 
experiment plots, and to be brought into use in the control of Gumming in Bundaberg 
and Childers. 


Nanemo (probably the same as Bogela). 


Another cane of the series which may be used to combat Gumming in the South. 
It is a good cropper, but not such a good striker as Oramboo, which rivals Q.813. 
It appears to be susceptible to Leaf Scald, and so will probably not come into general 
use in the Innisfail and Cairns areas, and is not. recommended at Mossman. 


E.K. 1. 


This is a cane with rather a heavier stick than Q.8138 but much of the same 
colour. It has a low density, and though it gives a heavy crop is, as a rule, dis- 
appointing. Moreover, it is very susceptible to Gum, Fiji disease, Mosaic, &. It is 
not recommended to the farmer. 


E.K. 2. 


This variety has proved even less successful than E.K.1, and is not grown 
commercially in Queensland, except perhaps on a few isolated farms. 


E.K. 28. 


The best of the E.K. canes in this State is this variety, which gives a heavy 
crop with a few very heavy sticks in the stool, and a high density if cut late in the 
season, When cut early it will not ratoon, and is at its best in October, November, 
and December. It is a sure striker and ratooner when planted at the right time, 
especially on poorer soils. North of Ingham it is too rank a grower unless planted 
in September or Oetober. It is always erect, and for this reason does not fill in the 
rows quickly, On the poorer soils at Bauple this came is giving better returns than 
D1 135 on hillsides, also at Mackay and Ayr it gives heavy crops, approaching 60 tons 
per acre at times, When foreed it has a tendeney to become pithy and the density 
falls. It has not become a favourite at Mossman owing to this faet, and also, as it 
arrows early many farmers regard it as an carly maturer, 

7 oe is, lke the” other ELK. canes, very susceptible to Gumming, Fiji disease, 
Mosaic, and Root Fungi, For this reason it can only be recommended in a limited 


area, including Bauple, Mackay, and the Burdekin, and also for further trial at 
Mossman, 


M. 189 (Black Innis). 


This cane has an erect habit, and is a good stooler and ratooner giving a 
number of ratoon crops in the Mackay distriet. Here it is used to replace D 1135 
in the stump country, and is an early maturer though its density does net seem to 
be dependable. It is rather similar to Q.813 except that it is more erect 

Farther south, it becomes a late maturer, as does Q.S138, but is still widely erown 
It also loses its power of giving numerous ratoon crops. i. t 

It is not extensively grown north of Proserpine, but occurs to some 
‘areas south of this, except at Beenleigh. 


Unfortunately, it is very subjeet to Mosaie disease, and seems to de 
measures owing to its great susceptibility to the disease. ) 
is practically free, and is fairly clean in the Bingera 


extent in all 


fy control 
In the Hampden area it 
section of Bundaberg, but is 
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becoming infeeted owing to the negligence of the farmers. In other parts it is very 
badly infeeted, which is a pity, as it is tolerant and moderately resistant to Gumming 
at Bundaberg and Childers, but is moderately susceptible to Fiji disease. It is 
attacked by the Red Roti fungus at Sarina, and has gone out of favour there for 
that reason. ; 


M. 55 (Double Eye). 

This cane is similar in habit to M.1900 Seedling, but is more erect, a better 
stooler, and has a double eye, by which it is characterised. The stick is heavy, but 
the density is on the low side as a rule, though the purity of the juice is high and 
the fibre low. It is grown in the Isis district, where it seems to be showing resistance 
to Gumming. As, however, the only field seen in Bundaberg was badly streaked, 
it seems that further resistance trials are necessary before placing reliance on this 
variety as a resister. It is highly susceptible to Mesaic, and plants should be ecare- 
fully selected. Steps have been taken by Miilaquin to introduce the cane to the 
Woongarra in the hope that it will resist Gum, and we hope that it will prove at 
least a moderately resistant cane. 


B. 147. 

A thin hard cane much after the erect habit of D.1135; as a young crop it steols 
out well and eovers the rows, which should be about + feet 6 inches apart. It trashes 
easily, strikes and ratoons very well, and gives a moderate c.c.s. It is little grown 
in the southern districts, but comes into prominence on the Mulgrave and Mossman 
Rivers where it is much favoured, 

It is very susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe, and is badly affected by the 
latter disease at Mossman. At Aloomba it has shown strong powers of resistance to 
Gum, and I have seen a field of first ratoons growing alongside a badly-gummed field 
of H.109 without showing any trace of the disease, even when cut up into plant 
lengths. For this reason, it should prove a useful cane in the Bundaberg district if 
the farmers could only keep it free from Mosaic. 


Q. 855. 

This is a late maturing cane somewhat similar in appearance to Q.813, but 
heavier and thicker in the stick and more brownish in colour. It is also more erect, 
and a deeper rooter. It stools and ratoons well, and is a favourite at Bingera, parts 
of the Mackay district, and Mossman. 

Its powers of resistance to disease are less than those of Q.813, and it is only 
moderately resistant to Gum and Mosaic, and is suceptible to Leaf Stripe, being 
badly affected by the latter disease at Mosssman. It might be worth trying for 
resistance to Fiji disease. 


Malagache. 

This is an old variety which is still extensively grown in the Homebush district-and 
elsewhere at Mackay, also at Bauple and Yerra, It crops heavily and ratoons well, 
giving a moderate but constant density. It is not a cane which would find favour 
in many places but suits poor soils. 

At times it appears susceptible to Mosaic, and at others it shows surprising 
resistance. It is not, however, a cane which we could recommend for general use, 
and will, no doubt, be replaced by canes with a higher density. 


H.Q. 458. 

This variety is often thought to be a sport of Clark’s Seedling, but is really 
a different cane with a rather similar stick. Its leaves are lighter in colour, and its 
habit more erect. There are a few heavy sticks to the stool, which covers the rews 
badly and allows weeds to grow. It occurs in many districts, but is not extensively 
grown owing to its requiring too much work in the early stages, It shares with 
Clark’s Seedling the susceptibility to disease of that vaniety, and takes Mosaic and 
root diseases rather readily. It has not been thoroughly tested, but wili probably never 
be a popular variety. 


H, 227. 

This is grown to a very limited extent at Nambour and Bundaberg, where it 
shows promise of resistance to Gumming. It is an early maturing cane, and as such 
is important, owing to the fact that H.Q.285 is susceptible to Gum. It is erect in 
habit, and somewhat resembles D,1135, though the sticks are heavier and the density 


better. ; 
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Unfortunately, it is highly susceptible to Mosaic, and for this reason was prac- 
tieally discarded from the Bundaberg Experiment Station. If kept free from this 
disease, it should be useful to farmers on the Woongarra and at N ambour. There: 
ig no record of the variety in an area free from Gum, and this is unfortunate. 
Endeavours are being made to keep a stock of the cane as clean as possible for the 
benefit of the Bundaberg farmers. 


Mahona. 

This cane is of high density and is a good cropper. It is confiend to the river 
soils at Bingera, and to a few farms at Nambour. [ts susceptibility to Leaf Scald 
(which was found by Mr. Kelly in the variety at Nambour) makes it a risky cane to 
grow, and that fact that it is also susceptible to Gumming and Mosaic in Bundaberg 
makes it a variety which requires to be carefully watched. Strangely enough it is 
regarded as moderately resistant tc Mosaic in New South Wales, 


Petite Senneville or Brown Innis. 

This variety is practically confined to the Maryborough and Bauple districts, 
and is a good cropper of fair density. It stools very well, and is popular in these 
parts. It is, however, susceptible to Gum, and very susceptible to Mosaic, but, from 
trials at Maryborough, it seemes to have a possibility of resistance to Fiji disease. 
Further trials, however, are necessary before this can be established. This cane 
does well on the red forest soils at Maryborough. It might with advantage be 
introduced into resistance trials at Beenleigh. 


B. 156. 

This cane is grown to a very smal! extent in Queensland at present, and is usually 
diseased where it is found, as it is especially susceptible to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe. 
Tt has lately been prohibited in the Mulgrave area owing to a serious infestation of 
Mosaic in an otherwise clean area. It still occurs to some extent at Proserpine and 
Mackay. It has little to recommend it, as it is a poor tester and not the best of 
croppers. 


B. 208. 

This is a variety which occurs in isolated places in the Bundaberg and other 
districts, where it is a harbour for disease, but is grown extensively on the Burdekin 
and Houghton Rivers. It has the advantage of giving an abnormally high density, 
even in the early part of the season, and a good crop, but it will not ratoon and 
requires annual planting. 

It has been wiped out of most districts by Gumming, Mosaie, and Leaf Stripe, to 
all of which it is very highly susceptible. On the Burdekin and at Giru, the farmers 
still persist with it, despite the fact that it is badly infested with Leaf Stripe and 
Mosaic and often dies out as a result of these diseases. It would be more profitable 
to grow canes which would give, perhaps, a lower yield in the plant crop, and will 
ratoon well, as does Clark’s Seedling, but the old idea held by most Burdekin 
farmers that ratoons do, not pay dies hard. Those who do ratoon find that it is the 
most economical way of farming. 


H. 109. : 

This variety has proved a great disappointment to farmers in Australia who 
have read of the results obtained with it in Hawaii. It does not yield the returns 
that our better varieties do, and is highly suseeptible to Gummine, Mosaic and 
other diseases. From the results that I have seen with this cane T feel that it is 
an undesirable variety from the point of view of the Queensland farmer. ri . 


Uba. 


The properties of this cane are well known to farmers, and the discussion of 
its merits and demerits is still open, It is immune to Mosaic shows gum streaks 
and takes Fiji disease rather readily in the few observed eases, 80 that it is not by 
any means immune to other diseases than Mosaic. I should recommend it in euliiea 


in the South where the Wild Sorghum has @ i ; 
the L g as got a hold, and is menacing 
varieties with Mosaie. : Shang eos 


Shahjahanpur (stated to be identical with P.0.J.36). 

q ja ] GQ ¢£ ue oy “4 } rc nN 

This is a cane which should be condemned throughout Queensland, and farmers. 
who plant it will no doubt be ordered to get rid of it under the new “Disease ’? 
gazettals, owing to the faet that it is in all eases 100 per cent. infected with 
Mosaic, and is a centre of infection for all varieties which surround it 
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Striped Singapore (similar to «Imperial ’’ on the Burdekin). 


This is a heavy cropper with a moderate to low density. When healthy it is a 
good striker and ratooner, and is grown to some extent at Beenleigh, where it succumbs 
to Wilt fungi, and other diseases. It is also grown on the Burdekin where it is 
known as Imperial, and at Booyal and Dallarnil, where it is badly affected with 
Mosaic. In other places it is occasionally seen. 


It is very susceptible to Gum, which caused it to be given up at Bundaberg, 
and also to Mosaic, but seems moderately resistant to Fiji disease at Beenleigh. 
‘Only light infections have been noticed in this variety. 


' Rappoe. 


Another old timer which has gone out of favour cwing to disease, but which 
still exists in the Beenleigh district, Booyal, and Dallarnil. T+ is highly susceptible 
to Gumming, Mosaic, and cther diseases. In the last two districts mentioned it is 
badly affected by Mosaic, 


‘Q. 116 (Purple Innis or Blue Innis). 


This cane is not an Innis, but somewhat resembles Black Innis in habit. I+ is 
grown commercially only at Proserpine, but is a cane which matures very late, and 
is useful towards the end of the season. Unfortunately, it arrows early, and is 
therefore not much use as a two-year cropper in the South. At Broadwater, in New 
South Wales, it showed favourable resistance to Gumming, and sould be tried again 
in the areas affected with this disease, where it should be at least a useful parent for 
seedlings. A cane, stated to be Purple Innis, is showing Fiji disease badly at 
Beenleigh, but there was no cane on the plants at the time of inspection so that its 
identity with Q.116 is not proved. 


‘Q. 1098. 

This cane gives a heavy stick and a fair stool, with fair density, and is erect. 
It is seattered in distribution, but is not generally grown. Its resistance to disease 
has not been tried out, but it is known to be rather susceptible to Mosaic. It might, 
with advantage, be given a further trial, under supervision. 


-Q. 812 A. 


This cane seems to differ from Q.813 in some respects. It is hoped that its 
identity will be established in the near future. It is grown to some extent at 
Nambour, where the farmers assert that it is a different cane. 


‘Q. 822. 


This cane is confined to Bauple, and its identity 1s doubtful, the more so as 
the cane Q.822 has not been recorded as having been given out to farmers from the 
Bureau of Sugar Hxperiment Stations. It much resembles Q.813 and may prove 
identical. 


‘Q. 903. 

An erect cane of moderate to low density which is commercially grown only in 
the Jarvisfield and Rita Island sections of the Burdekin district. It seems to 
possess some powers of disease resistance. 


-Q. 970. 


This cane does not give good results on the whole, and is only grown sporadically 
on a small number of farms scattered throughout the State. It is very susceptible 
to Gumming and Mosaic, and does not seem to be worth further trials, 


H.q. 5. 

This cane is a good stooler but light cropper, with a very hard stick. It falls 
badly, and is unpopular with the cutters, It 1s confined to the Proserpine district, 
where it is still grown to some extent. According to the results obtained at Broad- 
water, it resists Gumming better than any other variety tried, and is almost immune 
to Mosaic, so that it merits a further trial in the Bundaberg and Nambour districts. 
It might be useful for seedling work. A few farmers grow the varicty at Beenlrigh. 
It is a slow striker but a great grower. 
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P.O.J. 2714. 

According to some resistance trials, where this cane was planted alongside 
B.208 and corn, it is almost, if not quite, immune to Mosaic, but does take Leaf 
Stripe and Gum to some extent. It is a new variety to Queensland, and requires to 
be thoroughly tried out. It appears to be a heavy cropper but only moderate in 


density. 


D. 109. / 
This variety is grown only 
. ~ . hi at] . 
badly, is a moderate stooler with a long rather thin stick, 
extensive trials. 


at Sarina and Mackay to a limited extent. It falls. 
and does not seem worth 


Malabar. 

This is a very heavy cropper and prolific ratooner, but its cane is so difficult 
to treat in the mill that it is prohibited almost throughout Queensland. It is suscep- 
tible to Mosaic and Fiji disease, but is very resistant to Gumming, and for this 
reason it has been permitted at Nambour, It is a two-year cane, and is not 
recommended, as we have better canes to take its place. 


Yellow Caledonia. 

This is similar to Malabar in appearance. It is certainly very susceptible to 
Gum on the Bundaberg Station, and a selected plot of plants had to be ploughed 
out this year owing to this disease. 


Cheriton. 

An old cane which igs almost universally prohibited. Its resistance to Gumming 
and other diseases is low, and it is not a desirable yariety, though retained in the 
Bingera area as a very late cane. 


Gingila and Gingor. 
These canes are very susceptible to diseases and are not recommended; they are 
grown only on a few farms in the State. 


Mavoe, or Mahoavu. 
This is a heavy cane of the Badila type, but very susceptible to disease. Grown 
at Maryborough. It should not be planted. 


N.G. 47, Green Baruma. 
(Known in Beenleigh at Green Goru, which is also present). 
This is almost 100 per cent. infeeted with Mosaic, and is a useless variety of very 
low density. It is susceptible to Fiji disease. 7 : 


Meera. 

i ieee an Sore of low density but fan stooling and cropping qualities, which 
: sti sae eee aryborough an Beenleigh, It is susceptible to Fiji disease and. 
yum, and possibly to Mosaie, and is not worth a place among the commercial eanes, 


N.G. 64, (Purple Top). 


This variety is grown only Beenleigh : Tine Creek 
“Sealers eb eae’ 8 ia nlyec nc a igh and on ‘Tinana Creek, Maryborough, 
1s going out of cultivation. It is very susceptible to Mosaic and Gum, and 
also to Fiji disease. It falls badly, is light in tonnage and poor in density ; 


Kikarea (Striped New Guinea). 


This variety is confined to Beenleigh, but is rapidly going out. It takes Gum 
badly, and is susceptible to Fiji disease. It is somewhat similar in appearance to 
Singapore, but has a striped leaf, 


N.G. 16. 


; This is a heavy cane of the Badila type, with the same heavy stick and stool 
It is grown in the South of Queensland, mainly on the plantations aroun Bunda 
It matures late in the year, and is a two-year cropper. It is ver ; gusce otible ti Fiji 
and Gum, and moderately so to Mosaic and Leaf Stripe. i bio wan 
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NEW VARIETIES THAT ARE BEING PROPAGATED. 


A series of new canes have been raised from seed at the South Johnstone 
Experiment Station. They are heavy ecroppers, and are of good density. Measures 
are being taken to try their resistance to disease, especially to Gumming and ‘Top 
Rot, and it is hoped to try them in contact with Fiji disease in the near future. 
Hitherto the tests have been carried out in small plots at the Stations, and field trials 
are necessary before a true idea of their value can be obtained. The C.S.R. Company 
are also raising seedlings at Macknade. 


Other varieties have been imported from overseas, and are being planted in trial 
plots. 


Conzlusion. 


It will be seen that many canes which resist one disease are badly attacked by 
another, so that they cannot be used for control in many areas. This is especially 
the case with Gum and Mosaie in the Weongarra. It necessitates efficient control of 
both diseases. 

My thanks are due to Mr. D. S. North, of the C.S.R. Company, for information 
concerning the behaviour of varieties in New South Wales. 


TABLE OF RESISTANCE TO DISEASE, 1927. 


| | 
“ HGH se Leat Leaf by Top | Spindle | Red Root 
Varicty. | D:sease. | Mosaic. tripe. | Scald. | Gum. Rot: Top. Rot. | Disease. 
| 
Badila Norh .. H.R. | H.R. H.R | we & ER V.S. WES M.R M.R. 
Badila South .. Re) EUR? Rea ? Vass ? 2 | M.R M.R. 
H.Q. 426 a ? |) OB Res AR: i Vas. V.S. H.R. M.R M.S M.R. 
GEIB A> as M.R. | H.R. MR. | HR. | H.R. M.S. M.R. | M.R. M.S. 
H.Q. 285.. o+ |) R= | MS: MS. | 2 M.S. , ? i MS. 
M.R. | | 

DPS) er hie Vass M.S. V.S. H.R. Vis. 8. 2 | M.?R. V.S. 
M. 1900 S. ke V.S. M.-V.S. M.?S. ? \ AYGSh © |) WIESE M.S. Wash Wosk 
Goru Canes me H.R.? | HR, H.R. | WESs | 2 M.R. ie 2 2) 
Pompey (7 R. 428)) V-.S. V.8. VSS i Vit: 2 M.S. (2 Q 
Korpi ate ? 2 ? $.? HR. ? @ ? 2? 
Oramboo.. ? 2 ? iy HR: ? ? ? ? 
Nanemo.. ? 2 S. H.R. 2 2 ? ? 
H.K. 1 Vis! Wiss ? V.S. i iz | NLS: M.S, 
BH Kee2 Nese S.V.S. ? V.S. % ? M.S. M.S 
ADA Gayo ViSae i Vas: ? Aes t, M.S. ? M.S. M.S 
MESLSOUR M.S. V.S. ? H.-M.R. 2 ? Vis: M.S 
M. 55 ? M.-V.S. H.R.? ? ? 2 V.S. 
B, 147 v4 V.S. H.R. H.R.? H.R.? ? H.R.? 
Q. 855 ? M.R. M.R.-S. 2 2 i M.R 
Malagache ? M.R. 2 2 z | MS. Be 
H.Q. 458.. AG 2) Ms: | MS. 2 2 M.S. Wash 
He 227 95. || eal ate V.S. H.R. ts ? 2 2 
Mahona .. ad (2 M.S. |) Ness M.S. ? 2 2 
Petite Senneville HR 2 | VS. | V.S: 3 2 2 M.S. 
B156) 4. ne ? | V.S. V.S. 2 ? ? ? 
iB 208i sae ? V.S. V.S. 2 M.S. ? M.S, 
H. 109 Be 2a NES: 2 ? ? ? ? 
Ube a | MS I. MR. 2 a 2 
Shahjahanpur 10 ve 100%S8 nie mies ¢ ais fe 
Striped Singapore M.R. | V8. V.S. | V.S. ? V.S. V.S. 
Rappoe .. a5 || wlmlete V.S. V.S. V.S. ? VS. Vis: 
Oy WG ne Bll ? 2 ? ? ? 2 ? 

. 109892. aa 9) Ee MR, toe) same 2 2 2 
6. 970 aw. ft ? V.8: | V.S. ? i b ? 
TH, QI 6) sete M.S. AVI, A.I. ? : 

S.W. 
P.O. se 27140) ee nal ? Tose ll) S22 San ore M.S.? 2 ? ? 2 
Malabar .. he | acs M.S. | M.2S. | MLR. H.R. i 8 i i 
Yellow Caledonia ? NAS lane 2 V.S. i B ss g 
Cheribon.. ant 2 Wey || ESS ie V.S. : > ° ? 
Gingila, &. ? WE ? V.S. ? 8 A i 
Mahona .. ae Ese NESS I, 3? 2 Wels i g i 
N.G. 47 MS. AMevieee |e ? 8.2 2 2 2 
Meera .. So || Wits. M.S 2 ? M.S. 2 ? ? 2 
IN-GEiG4ee V.S: V.S 2 ie V.S. i 2 2 ? 
Kikarea .. ne M.S M.S. | ? t M.S. 2 : i 
NEG GIGH V.S M. | M.S ? V.S. 2 ? ? M.S. 


These resistance phenomena are those indicated by the field evidence in Queens- 
land in 1927. There is some indication that a cane which has shown resistance for 
some years may unaccountably become susceptible te a given disease, so that this, 


work should be supplemented often. 


‘ 
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Key To TABLE OF RESISTANCE. 


R. Resistant to the disease concerned. 

M.R. Moderately resistant. 

H.R. Highly resistant. 

M.S. Moderately susceptible. 

V.S. Very susceptible. 

8.2? Mears that cane is susceptible, but degree of susceptibility is 
uncertain from available data. 

H.S.?, &e. Means that this needs confirmation. 

2 No data of resistance to this disease obtainable. 

i, Immune. 

AY Ne Almost immune. 


H.R. (N.S.W.) Highly resistant in New South Wales according to the C.S.R. 
investigations. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF FERTILISING EXPERIMENTS. 
THIRD SERIES. 


The following results of fertilising trials are with mixed manures and single 
fertilisers. The use of mixed manures containing nitrogen, potash, and phosphcrie 
acid in nearly every case gives the most payable results. 

These trials should be of great interest to cane farmers, for they show conclu- 
sively that fertilising, combined with good cultivation, can be made to pay 
handsomely. 

Results of experiments with single and mixed fertilisers, at the Sugar Experiment 
Station, Mackay. First ratoons, 1927. Cane value, £2 5s. per ton. 


) 
Increased | A 
Tons of Yield due to Cost of Manure ,/ncrease in 
Manure Applied per Acre. Cane per Fertiliser, in and Appli- Value of Crop 
Acre, Tens Cane per cation. due to 
‘Mere. Fertilisers, 
a S 8.9 a Sey 8e ss 
300 Ib. Sulphate of Potash  .. 36:3 ey) le ee 26 
500 lb. Meatworks Manure... 41-4 6-8 aco Eiger G) 1 PS a) 
No Manure i : ore 34-6 aie 
400 lb. Nitrate of Soda | 
100 lb. Sulphate of Potash } 50-5 15-9 eleva > 
300 Ib. Sulphate of Ammonia J ag a. ee Slane 
400 lb. Meatworks Manuro 
400 lb. Nitrate of Soda mec 47-3 12-7 3 Lb. 0 24-16 6 
300 lb. Sulphate of Ammonia. . 41-7 7-1 30 Zero LO ieee 
500 1b, Superphosphate 35-7 1-1 Di San) Ona neG 


The above trials are remarkable for the high tonnage of eane per acre secured 
from the use of nitrate of soda alone. It perhaps need not be said that this would 
not always be the case, and mixed manures are the safest to use for general purposes 

genere aS, 


Results from the use of fertilisers at the South J ; 
‘ Johnstone Sugar Experime 
Station. First ratoons. Cane value, £1 18s. per ton. Bay ue 


—_—— 


| 
| 
Tons of Thereased Noe ns Increase in 
Manure Applied per Acre. | Cane per Yield Te to Oe ears _ Value of Crop 
Acre. Fertilisers. eation. | Pecos 
i, Sats) dy alee Comee meas 
300 lb. of Phosphates .. ae 46-80 9-16 210 ©. i) 14.1830 
v “ | 
No Manure - is ont 37-64 | 
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Results from the use of fertilisers at 
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the Bundaberg Sugar Experiment Station. 


Second ratoon crop. Cane value, 30s. per ton. 
Tons of | — Increased Cost of Manure Increase in 
Manure Applied per Acre, Cane per ‘Yield due to and Appli- Value of Crop 
Acre. Fertilisers. cation. due to 
Fertilisers, 
— —~ = | = — 
| 
4 cwt. Mixed Fertilisers con- Ba fy eG 
taining— 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 150 lb. | } 
Sulphate of Potash, 100 Ib. .. | 29-75 7-58 3 @ © 8 7 4 
Superphosphate, 150 lb. 
No Manure 22-17 


Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at the Sugar Experiment Station, 


Bundaberg. First ratoon crop, Badila—Fifteen months old. 


Cane value, 38s. per ton. 


| Increased | 
| Tons of Yield due to | Cost of Manure | ee 
Manure Applied per Acre. Cane per | Fertilieers, in and Appli- | *? ie fae le 
7 Acre. | Bons ene per cation. Fertilisers. 
. | £ os. @ 
Mixed Manure consisting of — | | 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 150 1b.) 
| 
Nitrate of Soda, 109 Ib. | | 
| > 30-11 14-57") 4518 0 |) 22 1587 
Sulphate of Potash, 150 lb. | | 
Meatworks Manure, 200 lb. 
No Manure 15-54 ars 


Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at Sugar Experiment Station, Bunda- 
berg. Second ratoon crop, Badila—age, 21 months. Cane value, £2 per ton, 


Tons of 
Manure Applied per Acre. Cane per 
Acre, 
Mixed Manure consisting of — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 250 Ib.) 
Nitrate of Soda, 200 Ib. 
\. 25-78 
Sulphate of Potash, 150 lb. | 
| 
Meatworks Manure, 200lb. J 
No Manure 12-84 


| Increased | 
Yield due to 
Fertilisers, in 
Tons Cane per | 
Acre. 


Cost of Manure 
and Appli- 


cation. 
cS SB 4 
6 60 


Increase in 
Value of Crop 
due to 
Fertilisers. 


Sos oe 


OP AW ed 


20 
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Results from the use of fertilisers at the Bundaberg Sugar Experiment Station. 
First ratoons, Q.813—Eleven months. Cane value, £2 per ton. 


| _ Increase in 
Tons of me cared -Cost eee | Value of Crop 
E lied per Acre. Cane per Yield due to and Appli- | due to 
Manure Apptied per Ac ae: fold aoe ee pane.to 
cia Some S* Soa a 
700 lb. Mixed Manure consisting 
of— 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 10 lb. } 
Sulphate of Potash, 500 Ib. f 27-30 15-53 Sy Mey 0) 25a no eee 
Meatworks Manure, 100 lb. 5 
500 lb. Sulphate of Potash .. 23-15 11-38 4 4 0 18 EL 3% 
No Manure ae oe S6 ean 


Results from the use of mixed fertilisers at the Bundaberg Sugar Experiment 
Station, First ratoons, Q.813—Twelve months old. Cane value, £2 per ton. 


| | Increased anes. 
| Tons of Yield due to | Cost of Manure Vator ton 
Manure Applied per Acre. | Cane per Fertilisers, in | and Appli- due to 
Acre. orgy cation. | Fertilisers. 
‘eae ; : 7 : ; | 
cesar | ee d 
600 lb. Mixed Manure consisting 
of— 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 150 lb. | 
Sulphate of Potash, 200 1b. — + 34-21 12-12 4,9 0 LOUD G: 
Meatworks Manure, 250 lb. J 


No Manure ae ae ae 22-09 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 


The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, 
has received the following report from the Northern Assistant to Pathologist, Mr. 
N. L. Kelly, for the month ended 11th February. 


CAIRNS AND GORDONVALE. 


In various parts of this area are to be found Leaf Seald, Leaf Stripe, Mosaic, 
Gumming, and Top Rot. This latter is a most interesting disease which is much 
more extensive this season than ever before, and so some time was given to a special 
investigation of it, particulars of which will appear later. 


Gumming. 


Though this disease is present on only one f 
most dangerous of all from the point of vie 
damage that it does. From first ratoon H.109 
in which it was definitely detected. Now some of this latter has been planted out. 
and though the cane shows no symptoms at present it must be considered a diseased 
plot, and must not be planted out. It is of the utmost importance that these three 


plots be ploughed out at least at the end of the year, and that cane knives after 
harvesting them be sterilised. : 


arm at Aloomba, it is probably the 
w of possible spreading and of the 
it has spread to the B.147 adjoining, 
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Mosaic. 


This disease, which Mr. Wood had reported in B.156 at Highleigh, is present on 
four farms there, and on one of them has spread slightly to the H.Q.426 adjoining. 
While it is not spreading rapidly this at least shows the danger ineurred by leaving 
Mosaic-infected cane in a field. The impoverishment cf diseased stools was very 
obvious in the above variety. As regards the Mosaic which I found at Alonmba 
previously, this has now spread not only to other stools of H.109, but also to the 
B.147 adjoining. Practically all these fields will he ploughed out at the end of the 
current season. 


’ Leaf Stripe. 


Like Mosaic, this disease can be economically controlled—when the infection is 
light—by ‘‘rogueing’’ (digging out diseased stools). The three farmers in Sawmill 
Pocket whose cane is affected all intend to do this, so that very soon the disease 
should be eradicated from this centre. It is mainly in 7 R.428, but also in D.1135, 


Farmers near Meringa Railway Station must also beware as a smal] field of 
second ratoon N.G.15 was found to be infected. Its history could not be ascertained. 
It will, of course, be ploughed out, but the fields adjoining may easily contract this 
infectious disease hetween now and November. 


Leaf Scald. 

This is epidemic, except in parts of Hambledon, Wright’s Creek, Sawmill Pocket, 
and Meringa. As the disease is not always manifest, however, for absclute safety 
the history of blocks should be known. For the whole district the best contro! mea- 
sure is the slow one—the introduetion of guaranteed healthy seed from the Tableland 
or other isolated nurseries. To this end the Farmers’ Association has been engaged 
in negotiations with certain Tableland: growers, and by 1930 a considerable influx of 
clean and vigorous N.G.15 and H.Q.426 should be assured. 


Top Rot. 

This disease is widespread in N.G.15 in the lower parts of the Freshwater area, 
Highleigh, and Meerawa; and at Aloomba well above flood-level. It also occurs 
heavily on the Lower Burdekin. A similar disease occurs in Hawaii, Tucuman, 
Louisiana, and other countries. 


Symptoms.—The presence on one or more leaf blades of one or more watery 
green streaks visible from both above and below, except when under the midrib. These 
become watery brown and finally bright red, and the tissues composing them die. 
The disease may then suffer a check, or further active streaks nay form on the same 
or on younger leaves, and finally, in many cases the young folded leaves become 
yellow and can be pulled out when the growing point is seen to have decomposed. 
The disease usually first appears in young cane in November, and has done its damage 
by the middle of February. 

Etiology—An actively motile bacterium was observed in sections of the diseased 
tissues. This was isolated with suitable aseptic methods on tubes of nutrient agar, 
and formed round convex glistening yellow colonies of about 1 mm. diameter in 
thirty-six hours. A preliminary bateh of inoculations with this organism into the 
immature tissues of the stem tip was attempted on Ist February, with colonies one 
week old. It failed, possibly because of the age and thus lack of vigour of the 
colonies; possibly because rain, which may have washed the bacteria from the leaves, 
followed within twelve hours. Time did not permit of another attempt, which must 
be deferred until next year. However, the following facts may be noted:— 


(1) The disease is not hereditary and is very infectious, as (a) Last year a 
certain corner of a young plant crop alone was infected, This year that 
portion was unaffected, and a large part of the remainder of the field 
was infected. (b) From a certain field of sloping soil at Hambledon (now 
healthy, as first ratoons) cane was planted, some in the field adjoining 
(now healthy) and some in low-lying alluvial land at Meerawa which is 
now in parts heavily infected, 


(2) The cane adjoining this, which was planted earlier, and was thus ‘‘out 
of hand’’ earlier, is almost entirely healthy. 


(3) In every infected field investigated, the roots had been interfered with 
to some extent, either because the land had a very variable water level, 
being ineffectively drained or cultivated, or beeause roots had been cut 
by cultivating deeply in November or later. The result of this is that in 
the hot dry spells, the growing point was weakened and made susceptible 
to the attacks of comparatively weak bacteria, as this species probably is. 


, 
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BABINDA. 

A very short stay only was made in this locality, every day of which was wet, 
and for facilities in transport I am much indebted to the mill management. 

Leaf Scald is the only major cane disease to be found, and it oceurs in every 
locality visited, though certain farmers have been making a determined attempt to 
check it. In fact it would be wise for those who desire clean seed to purchase from 
these farms, whose names have been left with the manager of the mill. 

This applies especially to the farmers in the northern erd of the area, whose 
fields are generally more heavily infected than elsewhere. The management will doubt- 
less facilitate and supervise the transfer of this seed through the mill yard. 

If, despite these facilities, a farmer decides to plant his own cane, he should at 
least discard every stool showing any suspicious sticks, This minimises the risk of 
planting diseased cane. 


Spindle Top. 

Many examples of checked growth resulting in the binding of the young heart 
leaves by the outer ones were noted throughout the Cairns-Babinda area. In several 
cases these were entirely unassociated with fungus diseases of the leaf or leaf sheath, 
and it appears that only when the check has been prolonged secondary fungus infec- 
tions are to be found. This disease, however, needs further investigation. 


Summed up, the disease problem will be most effectively centrolled by the intro- 
duction of clean cane to every diseased farm, and the planting of it in a special 
nursery plot for seed purposes. 


The Assistant to Pathologist, Mr. George Wilson, has submitted the following 
report, covering the period 23rd January to 13th February, on the Mount Bauple 
cane areas, to the Director of Sugar Bxepcriment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby:-— 


MOUNT BAUPLE. 


Bauple and the surrounding cane areas have been and still are greatly handi- 
capped by continuous wet weather. Frequent showers prevent horse work being 
carried on in many fields, and chipped weeds readily grow again. Many fields which 
would have been planted in. late spring or in February have been too wet to be 
cultivated, and now bear heavy crops of Natal grass. In consequence the area under 
cane is less than it might be. 


r SET eet anc A nexy e had ih} p In@ + 

The heavy infestation of weeds has been respousible for mereasing the amount 
of damage done by moth borers to shoots of young ratoon and plant cane. This is 
especially noticeable near headlands where Natal grass is plentiful. 


The dead hearts of plant and young ratoons contain two types of larve. The 
large boring larva about 14 inches long is responsible for the death cf the shoot, and 
is developed from the egg laid by Phragmatiphila truncata, a greyish brown moth 
about three-quarters of an inch long, covered with long silky hairs. The small larve 
are developed at a later stage from eges laid by species of Anthromyide, small flies 
attracted by the rotting shoot. : geet 


Farmers would benefit by employing mor in ehippi ‘ i v 
He : { y € ying more labour in ehippinge ‘ly . 
so as to have weed-free cane bef 3 ‘ains set i vith ¢ PpIng: Sanya pune 
so as ave weed-Tree cane before rams set in, with consequent insect damage 
lamage. 


_ Millet grass thrives on creek sides and in wet patches, and an alarming amount 
of secondary infection of cane by Mosaic is seen in the neighbourhood ‘of millet QTrass 
Since Mosaie is the only disease which is generally present in the district, the scot! aa 
of dealing with millet grass is of supreme importance, Many farmers eee ted 
small fields of Uba, and it is suggested that the value of Uba lies in the f eee 
might be planted along creek sides to protect superior but ess -esist i! ae : ‘ * 
from direct contact with millet. ya ee 

Another situation where secondary infection of cane by Mosaie is very heavy is 
on the spurs of the mountain, especially those with a southerly © sone % mae e . 
with os caNERL anatianene infection seen on the more or hate teval feds cone 
occur along the Gootchie road, the infection 01 asespurs is hint 5 4 
and unavoidable as long as Mosaic is Eta eee id ee ae eae 
ee ae hillsides has been explained by the fact. that the capes een 
Mosaic disease are carried by wind for long distances as. tk aes 
hight, and descend amongst the cane when the are. : ee ee at ae 
comparatively few dropping en route on level Hite ate: acer 
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Farmers are advised never to go to these spurs for sets, and in this district 
always to plant cane from lower fields. It is also advisable to plant Q.813 as 
extensively as possible on these situations, as this cane is much more resistant to 
Mosaic than any other variety in common use. It is only to be expected that a 
certain amount of Mosaic will occur in Q.813 where this is planted on infested farms, 
but the number of stools affected will be fewer and the rogueing lighter than with 
any other variety, and as the farm becomes cleaner less and less infection will be 
seen. Resistance to disease is affected by general health of the canc, and this can 
be increased by frequent cultivation and drainage where necessary. Although most 
"farmers readily concede the necessity for green manuring, it is surprising how little 
and how irregularly this is done. i 

A more systematic rotation of fields with regular crops of cowpea or Mauritius 
bean would increase efficiency of farms by giving greater tonnage and eliminating 
the heavy infestation of Mosaic which occurs in old ratoons of D.1135, which are left 
in too long in many eases. 

Gum was seen in several fields of E.K.28 in one locality, all the crops affected 
being derived from the same source, 

This variety should be got rid of entirely in the small area infected, as it is 
quite impossible to select plants in a field affected in parts with gum. D.1135 ana 
M.1900 Seedling should also be avoided in the gummed area, as these canes are 
highly susceptible, 

The high resistance of @.813 to gum is well demonstrated in one affected field 
of E.K.28, which was so bad that it was partly ploughed out and replanted with 
Q.813. The Q.813 is so far quite healthy, although badly gummed stools of E.K.28 
are on both sides of it. 


On several farms complaints were heard that on certain knolls ratoons had 
completely died out. One farmer, more observant than others, reported a white mildew 
on the young shoots, which appeared after cutting, but later died out. A couple of 
dead stools were examined and signs of fungal attack on the roots were seen, but 
it is not certain that this was the primary cause of death. This matter is one that 
will be given further study. 

Mosaic disease is the most outstanding problem in the district, and [ am glad 
to say that it is receiving proper appreciation and treatment on many farms, but on 
occasional places indifference or ignorance of its importance is shown by the state 
of the fields. 


The Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Eusterby, has received 
from the Entomologist, at Meringa, the following report (6th March, 1928) made by 
the Assistant, Mr. J. H. Buzacott:— 


LOWER BURDEKIN. 

Ten days were spent in the Ayr district during January, and observations were 
made on the flighting habits of beetles in thet district, and also investigations on the 
giant termite were continued, whilst minor cane pests were studied in general. 

Beetles were being collected, and paid for at the rate of 2s. 64. per quart, by the 
Lower Burdekin Pest Destruction Board, and, in order to do this, farmers in different 
parts of the district were appointed as receivers for measuring the quantities of 
beetles and destroying them as they were brought in by collectors, In all about £300 
was paid out during the flight, and this represents over 2,000 quarts of the hectles. 

On examining the morning’s catch at a receiving depot on several occasions, it 
was noted that at first practically only greybacks were being brought in, but towards 
the end of the flight specimens of Anoplognathus frenchi were becoming frequent, 
and finally there was a predominance of Calloodes grayanus. The latter genus of 
beetles have never been recorded as cane pests, and these specimens probably bred in 
the forest. 

Collecting from the feeding trees, the figs yielded most greybacks, and Moreton 
Bay ash was also favoured. Calloodes grayanus and C. rayneri were taken solely on 
bloodwoods, Anomala australasie from flowers not yet identified, and Anoplognathus 
frencht mainly from a large soft-leaved weed. 

No grubs, unfortunately, were examined, because, owing to the wet weather, 
ploughing operations were not being carried out. 

Specimens of the beetle-feeding trees were brought back for the collection, and 
series of the various beetles were also obtained’ for comparison with far northern 


species. i z 
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Termi.es. 

Further investigations were made into the habits of the Giant Termite (Masto- 
termes darwiniensis), but the queen still remains undiscovered. However, further 
knowledge was obtained as regards the nesting of the species, and it was ascertained 
that communication tunnels might be at a depth of 6 feet or even more from the 
surface of the ground. This termite has not caused so much damage in the district 
this year as last, probably owing to the good rains experienced throughout the year. 
It has thus not been necessary for the pests to turn their attention to cane for 
moisture. Keeping the land surrounding cane fields bare of timber, logs and stumps, 
is undoubtedly the best method of safeguarding the crops from attack by termites. 


Moth Borers. 

A search was made for the large moth borer (P. truneata) with a view to 
obtaining its Braconid parasite (Apanteles monagri@). A few ‘‘dead-hearts’’ were 
found, but no borers, even at Rita Island, which used to be fairly badly infested with 
them. 


Minor Pests. 

Chief among the minor pests observed was a small green grasshopper (Atracto- 
morpha sp.). This was occurring in large numbers in the cane and doing a fair 
amount of damage. A large grasshopper (Cyrtocanthacris sp.) was also very commonly 
found feeding on cane, whilst at the roots a large black cricket was operating. 
About 2,000 living specimens of termites were transported to Meringa fer experi- 
ments, and these are still alive. Specimens of the winged form were also brought 
back, but these died shortly after arrival. 


FIELD REPORTS. 


Mr. E. H. Osborn, Central Field Officer, reports for the period cnding 13th 
February :— 

Bloomsbury. 

This district has progressed rapidly. With its altitude of 142 feet above sea 
level, its beautifully running river (the O’Connell), along the banks of which are the 
rich alluvial flats so favourable to cane growth, it is a favoured area. Last year 
some 8,668 tons of cane were sent to Proserpine from tke three sidings of Mikaloo, 
Bloomsbury, and Morvo. 

All the cane seen looked well—Badila, Clark’s Seedling, M. 1900, and Q. 813 
looking superior to any cane inspected in the Proserpine area, and in most eases in 
a very good state of cultivation. 

So far no losses have been caused through pests or diseases, and growers are 
advised to be very careful in bringing seed cane in from any other area unless after 
careful inspection by a competent person. 


Bowen. 
Very little cane is now grown hereabouts, fruit heing the principal product. 


Ayr. 


Although only some 84 inches of rain had been registercd for the month, the 
crops were looking wonderfully well. Fine crops of plant eane and also ratoons 
were seen, the latter being especially good upon Rita Island. 


Cane Varieties.—The ¢.e.s, of four principal varieties (1927 season) were— 


H.Q. 426. Goru. B. 208. IN Gales 
June He dire 13.9 15.6 15.05 
July ie 15.6 14.7 15.8 15.00 
August ea 16.0 15.7 16.4 15.20 
September ie 16.7 15.9 16.9 16.30 
October 16.7 15.6 ial 16.80 
November = .. 15.8 14.6 17.2 16.40 
December 14.8 = — 15.60 
Average .. 15:8 15.0 16.3 15.76 


_, These figures were kindly supplied by the Pioneer Mill management as a sample 
of the high density figures ruling. The average density of E.K. 28 was not worked 
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out, but it must have averaged over 16.0, for odd samples went 17.4 during the second 
week in December. So satisfied are growers with this cane that nearly every one on 
the Burdekin has an area planted. Probably the best returns from E.K. 28 were 
those of Cameron and Irving—i.e., 5 acres April plant, cut in October, yielded 
51 tons per acre, with an average ¢.¢.s. of 16.4. 


Diseases and Pests.—Very little disease was apparent. Leaf Stripe was the 
most noticeable, as it was found in nearly every patch of B. 208 ratoons, and in many 
eases in the plant. Top Rot so far is only noticeable to a very slight degree in 
N.G.15 (Badila). Mosaie was seen only in a few stools of B. 208 ratoons. Pests 
are mainly cane grubs and white ants. One well-known grower near Plantation 
Creek, whose cane formerly suffered from grubs, now claims that his losses are 
negligible since he cleaned away the feeding trees between the creek and his cane 
area. White ants do not seem to be as bad as in past years, but according to local 
growers they seem to be spreading to farms which were formerly regarded as free. 


Fertilising.—One Jarvisfield grower mentioned that his plant cane got such a 
start aided by fertilisers that so far he has not irrigated it, while the unmanured 
portions nearby have already been watered twice. The stooling, too, of the fertilised 
cane is far ahead of the other. Green manuring is probably carried out to a larger 
extent upon the Kalamia mill’s estate than elsewhere in this district, and its benefits 
are quite noticeable. Many other growers were also seen to be growing green crops 
in the Kalamia area. One or two growers are still using corn for a green crop, 
despite the facet that with its relation to Mosaic disease such practice is condemned. 


Home Hill. 


On the river areas some fine crops were noticed, some third and fourth ratoons 
(Badila) being much admired, but away from there, upon the poorer forest areas, 
some of the cane was very backward, bad cultivation and lack of watering being no 
doubt responsible. Here, as in many cane areas, many growers will persist in trying 
to handle too large an area, with the result that the yield per acre suffers. 


Earlier mill estimates for 1928 were in the vicinity of 160,000 tons. 
Cane varieties are practically the same as upon the Ayr side of the river. 


Fertilising and green manuring are only carried out to a limited degree, but 
where the plant crop has been fertilised the stand of cane is markedly superior, both 
in the greater number of sticks to the stool and its healthier aspect. 


Top Rot, Leaf Stripe, &c., were only noticed to a slight degree, and the same 
can be said of pests, as only a few stools of white ant caten cane were observed. 


The Southern Field Officer, Mr. J. C. Murray, reports for the period 14th 
January to 14th February :— 


Goodwood, 


The cane here is making good growth. Grubs are causing considerable loss. 
Growers are asked to consider the possibilities of (a) wire-netting their farms, 
(b) establishing a poultry farm with the important objective in view of using the 
birds as grub destroyers, (¢) having the run on the corner of the farm where the 
birds could be readily released, and (d) studying the habit of the pest, so that 
ploughing could be carried out when the grubs were near the surface. _ These 
suggestions are in no way intended to encroach on the entomoiogical domain, but 
with the thought that any practical suggestion may be of some use Im overcoming 
what is at present a very serious pest. 


Cane varieties doing well here are Q. 1121, Q. 813, M. 1900 Seedling, D. 1135, 
and Uba. The last mentioned is grown largely by the Fairymead Sugar Milling 
Company, who are obtaining excellent results from this variety, 


Considerable loss is being caused, excepting in Uba, by root rot, or ‘‘peg-leg’’ 
disease. It is one of many root-destroying fungi, and the only remedy is extensive 
fallowing of the land. Careful plant selection from non-infected fields should follow. 
Most farms cleared and planted within the last seven years could, for practical 
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purposes, be termed non-infected, Almost all the old red-soil farms are infected 
with root-rot disease. The writer has not observed one case where Q. 813. has 
followed M.1900 Seedling in old soils but what the @.813 was infected. Canes 
with light root systems should never be planted in farms where root rot is present. 
As pointed out in a previous report, there is good reason to believe that root-rot 
disease is the main reason why most of our old soils will not produce as they should. 
A field of cane stubbie, ploughed out on the Goodwood area, showed evidence of 
100 per cent. infection by root-destroying fungi. ‘The variety was M. 1900 Seedling. 
This state of affairs must also be a fruitful cause why cane will not rateon. The 
following recommendations, if applied, will help in dealing with it:—Fallow for 
twelve months; totally destroy all cane debris by burning; select plants from new 
land. 


Childers. 


Much rain has fallen in this district since the new year. The cane, however, is 
not as forward as might be expected. This may be due to the long, cool summer 
preceding the middle of January, or (in this particular area) may be owing to root 
disease on the older soils due probably to some particular plant food shortage in the 
soil. The writer is of the opinion that the reason why the variety Q. 815 will not 
do well on the older soil in the Childers district is that its hght roct system almost 
immediately suffers from an attack of root-rot disease. 


In manuring, the most important thing for the farmer to have is a thorough 
knowledge of peculiar conditions on his own farm. For instance, a grower may take 
the advice of a neighbour who has grown good crops with a certain artificial manure 
and find it is a complete failure on his own land. Perhaps his friend’s land may haye 
required those particular ingredients in the manure used, and his own land may 
have had abundance of them with the exception, maybe, of one ingredient. Therefore 
it must appear to the intelligent farmer that, for a rational and economical system 
of farming, he must thoroughly known his own soil. 


Cane varieties growing in the Childers district include H.Q. 285, M. 1900 Seedling, 
D, 1135, Q. 813, E.K. 28, and M. 55. The first named and the two last are making a 
very fine showing. Growers appear to be confident that these three varieties will be 
good commercial canes for the Isis district. However, the growers supplying the 
Childers mill are recommended to get in touch with the mill investigator (Mr. 
Richardson) on the question of varieties for loeal mill supply, as gumming disease 
may at any time reach epidemic proportions here, and the matter of varietal 
resistance is very important. 


CROP PROSPECTS. 


The Director of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, who returned 
recently from a short visit to the Bundaberg and Mackay cane area, informs us 
that the continued rain, while ensuring a good season, has prevented a good deal of 
cultivation from being carried out. Farmers have been unable to get on the land 
and clean up weed growth for some considerable time past. The cane is not quite 
so forward as it should be at this time of year, due to absence of hot sunny spells 
between the rains and the long cool period up to the middle of January. 


At Bundaberg, the Burnett River was in high flood, the wharves were covered 
and low-lying places inundated, 


Up to 27th February, the rainfall at Mackay had amounted to 65 inches since 
the Ist December; this is equal to the annual average rainfall at that place. Since 
that date further heavy rains have been experienced, 


_ Nevertheless, the mills in both districts are anticipating good to excellent erush- 
ings, though it is thought by many that the tonnage may not be quite equal to that 


of ae year. On the other hand, there has been an increased area put under cane 
at Mackay. 


The whole of the country between Brisbane and Mackay presents a beautiful 
green appearanee, with a splendid growth of grass. On the trip up, water was seen 


in sheets on both sides of the line. Such a wet season has not been experienced for 
many years on the coast. 
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SOIL SCIENCE. 
Extract from the Report of the Travelling Soils Scholar, Dr. H. W. KERR, for year 
ending 23rd January, 1928. 


With the second semester of the University year commencing during the first 
week of February, 1927, I continued my studies in soils and allied subjects at the 
University of Wisconsin. I took courses in Soils Physics, Soils Bacteriology, and 
Colloidal Chemistry, while working intensively on a research problem regarding the 
nature of soil acidity. Rather late in the year I came upon what appeared to be a 
useful clue in the elucidation of this problem, and in following it up, found that it 
yielded much useful information regarding our knowledge of the mechanism of the 
acidic condition of the soil. 

The results of these researches were embodied in a thesis which I presented in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, whieh 
was awarded me in June, 1927. I regret that I am unable to forward a copy of this 
dissertation at present, but I expect it to appear in an early number of the Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy. I will forward reprints of this paper as soon 
as they appear. [ 


Following instructions, I left Madison early in June to attend the International 
Congress of Soil Science in Washington, D.C. <A brief report of the proceedings of 
these meetings, and of the subsequent field tour through the U.S.A. and Canada, I 
have already forwarded. The printed volumes of the proceedings are not available as 
yet, though they were to have been ready by the end of last year. A copy of these I 
will forward when they are distributed. 


Early in August I sailed for England. At Rothamsted Experiment Station 
I spent about six weeks in studying the work in progress, and the results of previous 
researches on agricultural problems. The staff at this Station are a very able and 
congenial group, and, of course, the reputation enjoyed by the Institution is world- 
wide. Sir John Russell, the Director of the Station, I had met at the Soils Congress 
in America, and I found him very sympathetic and willing to assist me in all my 
demands. He remarked, incidentally, that Queensland was one part of the Empire 
from which they had heard but little at Rothamsted, and he expressed the hope that 
we might avail ourselves of the information and service which they would only too 
gladly place at our command. 

I would have liked to have spent a little further time at Rothamsted, but the 
opening of the Imperial Research Conference on 4th October, drew me te London. 
A skort report of my experiences at this Conference, I enclose herewith. It was an 
inspiration to find there all of the notable workers in the home countries, met together 
to confer with those from overseas, and to give freely of their aid in the elucidation 
of the difficulties confronting the dominion and colonial workers. Their presence 
seemed to impart some of the enthusiasm and determination through which they have 
overcome seemingly insurmountable difficulties in the past, and filled those from far 
distant parts with the firm resolve that their future efforts should be redoubled in an 
attempt to emulate these leaders. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, it was necessary for me te sail once more 
for America, to continue with my researches on soil acwdity, as you had instructed me. 
Arriving in Madison on 26th November, I assumed my duties as Research Assistant 
at the University. I feel that my time has been very profitably spent in this work, 
but I cannot say at present, what these investigations will reveal. I feel optimistic 
regarding the ultimate isolation of these soil compounds which play so important a 
part in the agriculture of humid Queensland, but perhaps the time available for these 
present studies may be insufficient for the task. 


IT propose leaving Madison about the first day of March, and continue my 
itinerary as previously outlined—to spend about two morths in Hawaii, proceeding 
thence to Java, and arriving in Brisbane in August next. 


IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE. 


The Imperial Agricultural Research Conference opened in London on 4th October, 
1927. It was an historic occasion; for it marked the first successful attempt of the 
agricultural workers to meet and seek a solution for the various problems with which 
research officers in all parts of the Empire are confronted. In response to the 
invitation of the British Government about 100 overseas delegates attended. These 
included representatives from al] the Dominions and most of the Crown colonies and 
dependencies. With London as the meeting centre, the overseas workers were able t» 
benefit from the able advice and assistance so genérously given by eminent workess 


in the home countries. 
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More than 200 delegates were present when Lord Bledislee, as chairman, formally 
opened the Conference. At this, the first conference of its kind, it was felt desirable 
to discuss rather those questions involving administrative considerations than the 
more purely technical aspects of the work, It was with this object in view that the 
majority of the overseas delegates had been chosen. The first five days of the 
Conference were devoted to the plenary sessions, and such questious as—Establish- 
ment of Information Bureaux and Research Centres, Recruitment and Training of 
Officers, Interchange of Workers—were fully debated. The framing of definite resolu- 
tions was, however, wisely deferred until the final sessions. This enabled the officers 
to discuss their points of variance and erystallise their views during the days of the 
committee meetings and those spent on the tour of the country by the entire 
Conference. 

Following the plenary sessions, the Conference was divided into committees, 
which grouped together the workers interested in each of ten or more specialised 
branches of agricultural research. Four days of mectings gave the officers an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the particular difficulties which have confronted them, and to 
formulate plans for greater efficiency and harmony in their future efforts. I attended 
the meetings of the Soil Workers, who numbered about twenty, including the local 
delegates. Under the able chairmanship of Sir John Russell, Director of Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, a number of important resolutions and suggestions were drafted 
by the committee. These, together with the reports from other specialist committees, 
were presented at the final plenary sessions for ratification by the full conference. 


At the conclusion of the preliminary plenary and committee meetings, the 
Conference adjourned on 13th October, to enable the delegates to visit the agricul- 
tural research institutions in Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. They were thus 
afforded an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the work im progress at these 
centres, the methods by which various problems are attacked, and the facilities offered 
for specialised research. Four days were very profitably employed at the Cambridge 
laboratories and experiment stations; three days in Edinburgh in visiting similar 
institutions there; and one day at the Rowett Institute in Aberdeen. At the invita- 
tion of Imperial Chemicals Limited, the Conference was privileged to imspect the 
nitrogen-fixation plant at Stockton-on-Tees. ‘The company has a very ambitious 
programme under way, for they are nearing the completicn ef sufficient new units 
to enable the production of 700 tons of sulphate of ammonia per day. They hope also 
to begin shortly the manufacture of concentrated fertilisers similar to these of the 
German manufacturers. 


As the result of the observations made during the tour, one cannot but be 
impressed by the good quality of the work which is carried out at these research 
centres—and, equally, by the fewness of the institutions and workers employed in 
furthering the progress of a more efficient agriculture. The latter aspect is partieu- 
larly noticeable after the experiences of the International Soils Congress held in the 
United States of America during June and July last, when an epportunity was given 
the visitors to see the corresponding institutions in America, But the fact that many 
of the centres are the fruits of the post-war period gives hope fer a stouter army of 
agricultural scientists in the forward march of British agriculture. , 

On the return of the Conference to London, the coneluding plenary sessions were 
held. The final resolutions and recommendations were endorsed by the delegates, after 
further discussion, and the remainder of the time was spent in short exeursions to the 
agricultural research centres within easy aceess of London. ‘The Conference 
finally adjourned during the second week of November, 

It was decided by the Conference that their next meeting place be Australia, in 
five years’ time. This should be of particular interest to us in the more distant 
outposts of the Empire, for a visit from outstanding workers will doubtless lend a 
stimulus and an impulse to our future research, The conference just concluded in 
London must be regarded as an unqualified suecess; and it was. felt by all who 
attended that much benefit will result from this and future meetings of a similar 
nature. The delegates were enabled to gather specifie data relevant to the particular 
phases of their researeh problems; but perhaps the greatest value of such conferences 
lies in the personal contacts established in the short time that the workers were 
privileged to spend together. This is an accomplishment which makes for better 
understanding, closer co-operation, and keener appreciation between the individual 
workers. 

The conclusions of the Conference should prove of considerable interest to those 
who were not so fortunate as to be present at the meetings. To convey. these 
accurately and concisely, I think it best to forward the verbatim renorts of the 
concluding sessions; these contain the reports of the committees and the recom- 
mendations of the full conferenee.- IT’ have awaited the final: report, which was. to 


have been available by the end of December, but this has: not arrived as yet.. Im 


presenting this brief personal report, I trust that I may be abie t 1 it im 
the uear future by forwarding the official pubheation, : aoe ey Sse 
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STANDARDISATION OF PRIMARY PRODUCTS. 


One of the suggested means to relieve the depressed agricultural industry in 
Great Britain that has lately received a good deal of publicity is pre-market 
standardisation of farm products. The latter term is used in its fullest sense and 
includes meat, fruit, and vegetables, as well as dairy goods, grains, &e. While it is 
recognised that the enforcement of rigid grades would hardly be possible to all of 
the foregoing, many leaders of thought in agricultural and marketing cireles hold 
that the principle is capable of very wide application. To-day, apparently, little or 
nothing is done in the direction of standardisation, either in respect of grading, 
packing, or containers. As a result British-grown produce has to compete with 
imported goods, that are generally carefully graded and branded, at a considerable 
disadvantage. It is acknowledged that the problem of introducing an at all adequate 
system bristles with difficulties, but it is believed these are not impossible of solution. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH TOTAL RAINFALL DURING 1928 AND 1927, FOR 


COMPARISON. 
AVERAGE TOTAL AVERAGE TOTAL 
RAINFALI. RAINFALL. RAINFALL. RAINFALL. 
Divisions and Stations. No. of || Divisions and Stations, No. of 
Feb Years’ | Feb., | Feb., Feb, | Years’| Feb., | Feb., 
*| Re- | 1928. | 1927, Re- | 1928. | 1927, 
| cords. | cords. 
| | 
North Coast. | South Coast— 
In. In. In. continued : In. In. In. 
Atherton ... ... | 898) 26 | 1811 | 21°42 || Nambour ... ..| 847] 31 | 42°58) 8:78 
Cairns ie ... | 14°75 | 45 | 16°12 | 37°38 || Nanango ... se | 4°10) 45. 4 10°10\; 2:44 
Cardwell _... Seep LoLoa |) Dol Wi2enoo | 44°99 || Rockhampton ...| 7:14} 40 | 18°01)! 3°67 
Cooktown ... ... | 13°01] 51 | 23-42 | 14°89 || Woodford | 8°28] 40 | 24:03] 2:76 
Herberton ... ...| 729] 40 | 13°60 | 10-30 || 
Ingham... ... | 15°47] 35 | 81°45 | 36°27 | 
immnistai lee: «| 21°67 | 46 | 26°25 | 45°42 || Darling Downs. 
Mossman ... ee T8714 “1 36:73:) 26856 
‘Townsville... .. | 11°45] 66 | 9°66} 20°10|| Dalby aes DAD) Lay 8°47 | 3°59 
| ‘|| Emu Vale Baye) SiN) ANTES | odes 
Jimbour | 2°67} 39 ShODalmel sg 
Central Coast. | | | Miles | 2°66| 42 7°32 | 3:30 
| || Stanthorpe 3'°21| 54 8°36 | 1°38 
AVE! cae ae ...| 8°92} 40 | 20°64 | 14°80 || Toowoomba AEM ay | bse |) IRR 
Bowen see ee oro) 86. 1307 | 7:09) Warwick ... 3°03 | 62 8°65 | 1°67 
Charters Towers ...| 4°51| 45 Bes) 237750 | 
Mackay ae Rae 11°36! 56 |-25°61| 8:47.|| | | 
Proserpine ... «.. | 11°65 | 24 | 24°11 | 10°55 || 
St. Lawrence | 774] 56 | 26°53} 3°94 | Maranoa. 
| Roma sa bell) SROs 83 4:09) 1°74 
South Coast. | 
| | | 
Biggenden ... ..| 3°74| 28 | 19°88} 2:90 4 
Bundaberg ... eos | 44 S18 as State Farms, &e. | 
Brisbane... aD olsen) LOM Sore | | | 
Caboolture... Peale 40) | 23'soumearoll|| Bungeworgorar ... | 2°68) 12) We d70) avi 
Childers... OTOL LOD mOELON Gatton Oollepe! ..4)) Silo 27) 9) £2209) 2:43 
Crohamhurst 12°53] 385 | 38°01] 4:25 || Gindie ... Son || GORY Bre 3°28] 1:68 
TBF ares pee 515] 40 | 13°69} 5:17 || Hermitage hel EI SPH) ie 915 
Gayndah 412) 66 [12°14 |'358|| Kairi ...._—... | 8°51] 12 | 16-61 22°76 
Gympie 6°44] 57 |18:20! 38°38 || Sugar Experiment | 10°31 | 29 | 28°49] 7°68 
Kilkivan 4°77} 48 |14°86| 617|) Station, Mackay 
Maryborough 6°30] 55 | 17°37} 614/| Warren ... -« |) 8'93)) 12 | 10°62)) 4:81 
ag His 


Nors.—The averages haye been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for February this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 


_ telegraphio reports, are subject to revision. 
GEORGE G. BOND, 
Divisional Meteorologist, 


‘ 
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BAITING FOR BANANA WEEVIL BORER ~ 
CONTROL. © | 


By JOHN L. FROGGATT, B.Se., Entomological! Branch. 


The seriousness of the menace of this pest to the continued prosperity 
of the banana industry is now being generally recognised, resulting in a 
considerable amount of attention being paid to the requisite measures 
for bringing the pest under control. A brief review of the various 
methods of baiting should, therefore, be of some interest to those engaged 
in banana-growing. The following notes are in no way an exhaustive 
account of the control measures that have to be undertaken, because 
these have been dealt with in detail in other publications; for the same 
reason, the life history and habits of this weevil will only be briefly 
considered, giving a few of the salient features which have a direct 
bearing on baiting. 


In the life cycle of the banana weevil borer the beetle is the 
reproductive stage, and the grub, or larva, is that in which the damage 
is done to the plants. The developmental stages are passed entirely 
within the plant; while the adult lives the major part of its life in the 
soil. It is therefore obvious that the ege, larva, pupa, and newly-emerged 
adult are not vulnerable to attack by spraying or fumigation. The adult 
weevil, living outside the plant, is, therefore, the stage against which any 
attack must be launched. As the beetles are never completely inactive, 
that attack should be maintained throughout the whole year. As, however, 
they are most active during the spring and autumn, the work of carrying 
out the required control measures should be intensified from late in 
February to the end of April, and from late in August to the end of 
November. By this procedure a large number of beetles will be killed 
at the beginning of these seasons, resulting in the reduction of the 
numbers of the subsequent generations. 


Material for Bait. 


In order to gather the beetles together, some form of attractive bait 
is necessary ; portions of the plant are quite satisfactory for this purpose, 
the corm being preferable to the stem. If baits are laid in or around 
the stools, large numbers of beetles come to them, and at periodic 
examinations the beetle population can be very markedly redueed by 
collecting and destroying the borer weevils found. This. however, entails 
a considerable expenditure of time and labour, which would be obviated 
by treating the bait with poison. 


Poison Employed. 


As a result of a large series of trials it was found that several 
chemicals killed an appreciable percentage of the weevils after they had 
fed on the treated corm, but that Paris green wag the most efficient. in 
that it killed the highest percentage in the shortest time. In practice 
one part of Paris green is mixed with six parts of flour: this should be 
done by shaking together the measured amounts of Paris ereen and flour 


in a large tin, while a smaller tin with a finely punctured lid can be used 
for dusting the baits in the plantation. ay fies 
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Method of Application. 

There are several ways of applying this poison mixture, a summary 
of which should be of interest. It may be stated that all the methods 
enumerated have been tested out under plantation conditions, and have 
proved to be practicable. 


In Young Plantations. 


In young plantations in which the first bunch has not been cut the 
best procedure is as follows:—From an old patch of banana plants 
anywhere within a reasonable distance obtain some old corms and split 
each one into four or six pieces; if the corms are large, they may be 
cut into more pieces than this. Dust the freshly-eut surfaces of each 
piece with the poison-mixture, and lay the bait cut (surface downwards) 
on the ground close to the stool. Then cover it with a thick layer of dry 
trash, with the object not only of preventing too rapid drying-out of 
the bait but also of rendering the immediate vicinity of the bait darker, 
a condition favouring the approach of the beetles to the bait. Baits 
made in the above manner need to be renewed periodically, as they 
become too dry to be attractive. Portions of cut stem, split in half, can 
also be used, but these have to be renewed much more often. 


In Older Plantations. 


In older plantations, after the bunch is cut, the stem should be cut off 
low onto the ground; the top of the butt then offers an excellent means 
of utilising the poison mixture for the destruction of the adult beetles. 
Any one of the following methods of application can be practised :-— 


The top of the freshly-eut butt is dusted with the powder and 
covered over with trash. In this method the surface is liable to dry after 
a time, and to very largely lose its attractive powers. If a thin slice 
is then taken off the top and a fresh application of the powder made, its 
function as a poison bait is restored. The drying-out can be minimised 
by covering the top of the butt after dusting with a slice cut from the 
base of the stem, a small stick or pebble being inserted between the two 
faces; if this is done the bait should still be covered with trash, and 
it is also advisable to dust the ‘‘cover’’ with the poison mixture. 


An alternative method may be employed wherever the sucker- 
pruning gouge is used, a cone-shaped piece being taken out of the top of 
the butt; the poison is then dusted into the hollow and over the plug, 
the latter being dropped back again, first inserting a pebble or small 
piece of stick to prevent the plug fitting in too tightly. The top of the 
butt should then be dusted and covered over with trash. When suckering 
with this tool, every hole made can be dusted with the poison-mixture 
with excellent effect. 

In a third method of preparing the bait, a V-shaped portion is 
cut out of the top of the butt right across the corm. Dust the powder 
into the groove so formed and also over the portion cut out; this latter 
is then put back into position, first inserting a small pebble or piece of 
stick. Dust the top of the butt and cover it over with trash. 


Of the above methods the last mentioned has the advantage over 
that in which the sucker-pruning tool is used of having a direct opening 
to the soil on either side of the bulb, thus permitting the beetles to gain 
more ready entrance to the surfaces carrying the poison than if they 
have to come up out of the soil and climb over the bulb. Both systems 
have, however, given highly satisfactory results in the field. 
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THE MINISTER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A DOMINION TOUR. 


The Minister for Agriculture and Stoek, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, who, accompanied 
by Mrs. Smith and Mr. T. G. Hope (Private Secretary), recently toured New 
Zealand, has favoured the Journal with some impressions of his visit to our 
sister Dominion. His mission was primarily one of health, but, through the 
courtesy of the New Zealand Government and other authorities, he was brought 
jnto touch with many facets of Dominion life and industry, and found much 
that was both interesting and informative. Mr. Smith had a most enjoyable time 
in the Dominion and had benefited much in health by the change. New Zealand, 
the Minister informed us, is a country that has been very well developed, and 
the standard of living of the people is fairly high, although wages and working 
conditions are not of such a high standard as prevail in Queensland. Much 
speculation in land had taken place during recent years, and the change of land 
policy from that laid down by the Seddon Government had resulted in a serious 
over-capitalisation of land, with the inevitable consequence that the farmers are 
carrying a larger burden of interest than the present-day prices for primary products 
warrant. ‘That is recognised generally,’’ added Mr. Smith, ‘‘and is a tremendously 
difficult problem for solution.’’ 


New Zealand Farming Methods. 


Commenting on his impressions of agriculture, Mr. Smith said that the standard 
of agriculture was good, and farming methods generally were conducted on up-to-date 
lines. He had visited the State Farm at Ruakura, in the Waikato district, North 
Island, where purebred stock were raised and sold to the dairymen. That institution 
was very well managed by Mr. Munro, the officer in charge, and its activities had a 
good influence in raising the standard of dairy stock. My. Smith also visited the 
Lincoln Agricultural College, in the Canterbury Province, where large numbers of 
potential farmers are trained in scientific methods. The Canterbury distriet is an 
exceedingly fertile one, and farmers there have excellent crop yields owing to the 
natural fertility of the soil and to the scientific methods of cultivation adopted. 


Industrial Conditions. 


Mr. Smith also visited a number of industrial undertakines in the Dominion 
and found the operations being conducted very efficiently, the articles produeed being 
of a first-class quality. It appeared to him, however, that the people did not vive 
that patronage to the locally manufactured article that they should, preference ts 
shown for the imported goods. There was considerable unemployment and resulta ‘ 
distress in New Zealand at the present time, particularly in the Auckiand Prove . 
and as this is unusual in the summer time, the outlook was not very oan ie 
4 result of that certain individuals were making an attack on the hice oat af : 
having for their purpose a general attack on wages standards, ie 


A Municipal Milk Supply. 


While in Wellington the Minister took the opportunit 
that city’s municipal milk supply, and found the scheme to be ver ae 
conducted, The Wellington City Council have an agreement i i ee 
suppliers, receive the milk at certain depdts, pasteurise it, and becca aa. farmer- 
bottles to the people. As a consequence of this the milk iene ees eae 
of a yery high quality, its hygenie standard heing the prime : ) ae ae ates 
is No doubt that it has an important bearing: nthe health if pris es ee 
elimination of waste by a centralised and organised eat ha. ae COA ee The 

§ sed system such as in Wellington 


enables the people to obtain their milk and cream ‘at reasonable prices 
also securing a fair price for his product. ne ge ge ee aes 


y of going very fully into 


Civic Enterprise. 


eng to the fact that for many years th 
same basis as that for the election of i 
é of ‘Parliament, Mr. Smi i 
all of the essenti: ve omecenens ent, Sit. Smith said tha ractic 
a t ¢ essential publie services in the Dominion were owned and : prolleg he 
municipality in most of the larger centres of population. Tine tous 
: 1e supply of 


e municipal franchise had been op the 


\ 
a 
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PLate 67.—TRovuT IN Farry Springs, Rororva. 
New Zealand rivers and streams abound in fish, many of which have been 
The water in the picture is of crystal clearness and the fish are 


introduced. 
swimming against a swift current. 


Prate 68.—Srackine Paspatum Hay ar THE Ruakura STATE Farm, N.Z. 
Mr. Forgan Smith and his two small sons are with the Manager, Mr. H. Munro, 


in the foreground. 
21 
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Puate 69.—THE MINISTER AT THE CANTERBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LINCOLN, 
CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


In the group with Mr. and Mrs. Smith are the Director of the College, Mr. 
R. E. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Dr. F. W. Hilgendorf (Professor of Biology), 


Mr. P. R. Climie (Secretary, Canterbury Progress: League), and Mr. T. G. Hope 
(Private Secretary to the Minister). 


PrarEe 70.~Somm or tHE YouNGER OF THE PRESENT SEASON’S PEDIGREED 
HEIFERS REPRESENTING 
Farm PAaRapE 


THE Four Distrnct Breeps at RuAKuURA STATE 
D FOR THE MINISTER’S INSPECTION. 
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electricity and gas and public abattoirs were controlled by the local authorities, and 
were conducted in a very efficient manner with corresponding advantage to the people 
generally. 


In the city of Dunedin, the profits from municipal undertakings amounted to 
a considerable sum per annum, notwithstanding the cost to the general public for 
such services was kept very low. As a matter of fact, Dunedin is to have a new 
town hall, to cost approximately £120,000, the cost of which is to be defrayed from 
accumulated profits of municipal undertakings. In many parts of the Dominion 
facilities for the storage of water and the generation of electrical power were avail- 
able, the water supplies being fed by mountain streams, and as a consequence hydro- 
electrical energy could be secured at a comparatively low price. 


The Citizen of To-morrow—Infant Welfare. 


Mr. Smith said that he had also the opportunity of visiting some of the Plunkett 
institutions, and investigated there the policy of child welfare that was being carried 


Prats 71.—‘ Dominion Director,” ANOTHER OF THE SHORTHORN SIRES AT 
THE Hamitron Farm or Instruction AT RuakurRa. 


out. There can be no doubt that the activities of such institutions had resulted in 
placing Néw Zealand in the proud position of haying the lowest infantile mortality 
rate in the world. ‘‘What I saw in New Zealand,’’ added the Minister, ‘‘is another 
indication that the policy pursued by the Labour Government in Queensland in regard 
to the establishment of baby clinics, maternity hospitals, &c., is proceeding on sound 
lines. ’’ 


Social Service. 

The hospital system of the Dominion is also very eflicient, and is conducted by 
hospital boards subsidised on the rates. Large sums of money had been spent in 
recent years in bringing hospital buildings up to requirements and in providing 
modern facilities for the treatment of accident and disease. Mr. Smith met and 


‘ 
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exchanged views with Sir Truby King, whose genius is largely responsible for putting 
into operation the general public health policy now in existence im the Dominion, 
and there was no doubt that New Zealand owed a great deal to Sir Truby King’s 


services. 


High Educational Standards. 

The University system in New Zealand prevides splendid facilities for students, 
and maintains a very high standard. Mr. Smith had the opportunity of visiting the 
Dunedin University with the Chancellor (Mr. T, K. Sidey, M.P.), who gave him 
much valuable information concerning the activities of that institution. 


In all centres which he visited, the Minister met prominent representatives of the 
Labour movement, and discussed with them matters of mutual interest. The Labour 


;— 


3) n 76 ‘ <a ee - a 
PuatEs 72.—* PukErtmu DAUNTLESS,” ONE OF THE SHORTHORN SIRES ON THE 
Ruakura Farm or Instruction, Haminron, New ZEALAND 


Party have fourtee smbers i > New Zeal -arliz ini 
y have fourte: nh membe rs in the New Zealand Parliament, and the general opinion 
is that they will at least gain a large accession to their numbers at the next election. 


Mr, Smith expressed his keen and warm appreciation of the courtesy extended 
to him at the hands of the Prime’ Minister (Mr, Coates), and of Dominion hospitality 
generally, He had the pleasure of mecting most of the Cabinet Ministers, and added 
that every kindness was exte im: ‘ rein : POEE FEES OR a 
seis Ss was extended to him and that everything possible was done for him 
'y the Government and other authorities to make his stay instructive and enjoyable 


. sf 7 7a capratary \ . \ + 7 
Mr, Smith 8 secretary (Mr. Hope) made a pictorial reeord of the tour, especially 
of their travels in the agricultural districts of the Dominion, and he has made a series 
of photographs available to us which are of particular interest to Journal readers 
A set of them is published i is 1 i : ; 
uw ‘ t Ss a » S SS b ays 7 © BY »4 g >] y 
| ed in this issue, and others will appear in following numbers. 
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PLate 73.—‘ DomMINIoNn SIs’S PRINCE,” ANOTHER SIRE IN THE SHORTHORN HERD 
AT RUAKURA. 


PLATE 74.—SHEARING SouTHDOWN Ewes on THE RUAKURA Farm or INSTRUCTION, 
Hamitton, New ZEALAND. 

These ewes have been culled and are ready for mating w-th the different stud 
rams. The rams, which will te the progeny of these ewes, will be mated to long-wool 
ewes (mostly Romney), The ultimate resultant male from this cross is considered the 
right type of sire for the fat lamb trade. 
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PLATE 75,—JERSEY Buu “Hotty Oak Beauty Knieut” (19 Montus Op). 


Bred at the Ruakura State Farm from the highest producing strain in New Zealand. 
A very fine type of the breed, which finds favour among New Zealand dairymen. 


2 
ae 


PLATE 76.— DALETHORPE PRINCE,” ANOTHER Higu-crass NEw ZEALANI 
Datry SrrE In THE Herp at RUAKURA 
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FEEDING THE PIG. . 
E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


To correctly understand this important aspect of pig raising, it is necessary first 
that we should get right down to bedrock, as it were, and to begin at the beginning 
by studying the objects aimed at in feeding stock, All life requires food (and also 
warmth and moisture) and water, whether it be the minutest form of germ or animal 
life, or whether it be the fully developed male or female plant or animal; indeed, 
this is not only true of the physical, but of every other part of our bodies, and 
though in stock raising we aim mainly at developing the body, we also aim at the 
reproduction of bodies equally as well prepared as are the parents for the battle of 
life. We understand, therefore, that the animal body requires food te supply the 
material necessary for its growth. The animal stomach might, for purpose of com- 
parison, be likened to a locomotive boiler and engine, in which both water and fire 
operate towards the production of the steam and power which represent the driving 
force. As the steam is required in considerable quantities constantly, it is necessary 
to continually stoke the fire, to keep the ashes and cinders well raked out and a 
sufficient draught of air passing under and through the fire, and to keep up the 
water supply in order that pressure may be retained, or as it is commonly referred 
to, ‘‘that there may be a sufficient ‘head’ of steam to do the necessary work.’? Thus 
there is not only a constant pressure or production of steam in building up, but there 
is also a constant waste going on in the utilisation of both the fuel and water, and 
these losses need to be made good by the addition of fresh supplies which must be 
at hand all the time. The animal body is constantly being built up as a result of 
the strength generated from the food, as it is absorbed in the form of ‘‘ digestible 
nutrients’’ from the food stream as it passes through the stomach and bowels, and 
there is also a constant breaking down of tissue or waste as it has been referred to 
above; so it is equally necessary that fresh supplies of nutritious, succulent, and 
appetising food be at hand to feed the body as occasion requires. 

In stock feeding, certain specific objects must be kept in view, and we must 
thoroughly understand each of these objectives in order to gain the maximum benefit 
from a study of our feeding problems. 


The Objects of Feeding. 
Technically speaking, the objects of feedings are— 

(1) To maintain bodily heat aud strength. 

(2) To repair waste of tissue (muscle, flesh, fat, bone, sinew, blood, &.). 

(3) To prepare for the reproduction of young. 

(4) To form new tissues and organs. 

(5) To enable the animal to perform muscular labour, or to fatten in prepara- 
tion for slaughter for the purpose of converting the cavcase into bacon, &e. 

(6) To allow of the seerction of various products, such as milk, blood, diges- 
tive juices, &e. 

(7) To allow of a reserve of stores being laid by in the form of fat, &e. 


To Maintain Bodily Heat and Strength—In a normal state the bodily tempera- 
ture of various animals differs somewhat, though all reach the century mark. The 
normal temperatures of domestic stock are as follows :— 


Horse a6 io -,  altafs) to 101 degrees Fahr. 
Cow i oe so alah to 102 . * 
Dog ae bite ao Alta to 102 fe : 
Pig is is Pe 02:6 «to 8103 Ks 3 
Sheep se a0 so OB} to 104 x 5 
Fowl 6 Re 25 1) to 107 5 - 


The eat has about the same temperature as the horse. The temperature of the 
healthy animal body does not fluctuate, however, to more than a very slight extent. 
The heat. required to maintain temperature is provided from the food. Thus it is 
important that the food supply should be of sufficiently good quality and quantity at 
all times. 

To Repair Waste of Tissue, §:¢—As with the locomotive, so with the body there 
is a constant wear and tear. Bodily activity involves the destruction of the various 
elements of which the body is composed, No sooner is this destroyed than it needs 
replacing, hence the food supply must not only be sufficient and of good quality, but 
it must be given at regular periods and in sufficient bulk to enable the digestive 
organs to handle it to advantage, for some bulk is necessary, though the pig does not 
require the same bulky food as does the’ cow and the horse. 
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Tt matters not whether an animal such as the horse is at regular and at hard 
work or is at rest, there is stall a waste of tissue going on; it cannot stop, and when 
there is a greater supply of fuel than is actually needed at the moment the energy 
is produced, the balance is stored in the form of fat for future use. 


Even where an animal is at rest a certain amount of energy is needed for the 
performance of the internal work of the body. The heart is constantly beating, the 
acts of inspiration and respiration keep the lungs in regular movement; these, in 
company with the labour involved by the action of the stomach and intestines in the 
process of digestion, are a constant drain on the energy thus stored. All this energy 
thus required and stored comes from the food. 


To Prepare for the Reproduction of Young, §c.—Ilt stands to reason that a 
brood sow carrying a litter of, say, a dozen young pigs, must require more food than 
a sow not in pig, for not only must the sow’s own body be kept going, but the 
development of the young pigs in her breeding sac must be kept provided for; these 
absorb large quantities of nutrients as they develop and mature, 


Puate 77.—Strup Boar “ Dominion Goop Horn,” AGEp 14 Monrus. 
Rvakura Farm of Instruction, Hamilton, New Zealand, 


Winner of first prize for boars under that age, and also reserve championship 
at the last New Zealand Royal Show. This boar was paraded for inspection, with 
others (as typical of the requirements of New Zealand pig raisers), before Mr Forgan 
Smith (Minister for Agriculture) in the course of his reeent New Zealand tour. 2 


Nature will even provide for their maintenance at the expense of the sow’s own 
body if the food supply of the sow is insufficient or of poor quality Breeding sows 
require abundant supplies of succulent green foods in preference to more limited 
supplies of concentrated food, such as maize, wheat, or barley, &e. 


a ae Form New Tissues and Organs and to Enable the Animal to Perform 
uscular Labour, Jc.—It is not diffieult to understand why the horse requires food 
when he is regularly occupied in farm or team work, or to understand Sie ihe) Th that 
an m-pig sow should have additional food, but many farmers fnd it yuitieult t 
realise that when the pig is fattening or even when he is growing it is performi Z 
something of the same muscular labour (though certainly the strain is fot 66 rete 
oe bene percormea by the horse. Here it is then that we see again the urgency 
oe eae ing otyen abundant supply of succulent, nutritious food of an appetising 

and sufficiently laxative in its action to keep the bowels working freely. is 


———————_—— 
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To Provide for the Secretion of Various Products.—The brood sow once eee 
internally, of her young pigs at birth, then takes on their feeding by way oe ee =o 
and as young pigs usually have very vigorous appetites, the sow Requires a a 4 
milk-producing foods in liberal quantities in order to be able to secrete su cient 
milk to maintain her growing litter, The mileh cow, the brood mare, the lambing 
ewe, &¢., all require similar study, nor are these the only ones. for the young pigs 
require careful tending even when they have reached a stage when they can be 
removed from the care of the sow and be weaned. 

The young pigs and the pigs that are fattening in preparation for sale to the 
butchers and bacon curers are secreting and laying up stores both of flesh and fat. 
The horse stores his energy in the form of strong muscular tissue, capable ot stand- 
ing a heavy strain during the day’s work. Animals fatten readily on good food, 
and the fat animal can be maintained for a long period on a much reduced ration 
of food. 

Nor do we need to understand the objects of feeding alone; it is equally 
important that we understand the composition of the various constituents of the 
ration the pig consumes, We must also understand something ot the composition of 
the tissues that need rebuilding. 


The breaking-down and the building-up processes going on in the body are 
frequently referred to under the term metabolism. 


Breeding and Feeding. 

There is an old saying in connection with the care of live stock that ‘‘half the 
breeding is in the feeding,’’ which saying contains more than an ordinary share of 
common sense, as, after all, no matter how well bred as animal is, it will not prove 
suecessful as a breeder and as a unit on the farm unless it is properly fed. 


Tt is especially impertant thet the som] osition ef the various foods and the part 
played by the different elements in the food should be properly understood by the 
breeder, and the composition of the tissues that need rebuilding. 


Food Constituents. 


In general it can be said that food is made up of four main parts, namely— 
Water, mineral matter, nitrogenous matter, and non-nitrogenous matter. 


A more minute classification of the dry portions of food shows that they consist 
of—Albumenoids (or proteids), oils (or fats), seluble carbohydrates, crude fibre, 
and ash. 


Water.—Water constitutes about two-thirds of the weight of the body; it enters 
into the composition of all its tissues and fluids. As there is not sufficient water in 
the ordinary food usually given to stock, it is necessary to provide additional supplies, 
and these are best given ad lib. so that the animal can drink wher it likes. Water is 
just as necessary to the animal’s body as is dry feod. 


Influence of Minerals—Mineral substances in general make up about 5 per cent. 
of the body’s weight. They enter into the formation of the teeth and bones, reoulate 
the density of the blood and other fluids of the body, and have important funetions 
to perform at all times. 


_, The mineral substances consist principally of lime, potash, phosphorie aeid, 
sodium, magnesia, iron, silica, and certain other acids—yiz., sulphurie and hydro- 
chloric. Most foods contain all of these ingredients to a greater or lesser extent 
. « ta 2 . »y « i ne . 4 ge r : <4 ce z 4 
though many of our permanent pastures, as well as crops, are very deficient in lime 
and potash. ; 


Proteins.—The nitrogenous components of the body are commonly ealled the 
flesh-formers, The proteins G.e., those containing nitrogen) are principally found 
in the bones, gristle, tendons, ligaments, brain, nerves, hair, skin, and in the muscles 
and internal organs generally. Protein is generally ealled albumen and the group 
name albumenoids is freely used. The white of an egg is an example of albumenoids. 
The protein portion of the food is generally the most expensive " The roteins ¢ n 
be changed into fats in the body, though in their ¢ chest 2 ee 


absorption they cannot replace fat 
They serve as fuel to make ‘or the daily waste of ani nee oy ae 
y up for the daily waste of animal tissue, heat, and energy. 


; Carbohydrates.—The parts of the food that are free from nitrogen are divided 

into two main classes—the carbohydrates and the fats. The once ee aiae eee of 

sugars, gums, and woody fibres. They form the bulk of the food Sibheag ke process 

of digestion they are converted into fats, and are used as fuel. The US i onl ‘ 

a secondary part as regards the nutritive value of any food he baa 4 rat ‘ 

represent the fat-forming portion of the food. For the “purpose of Rene and elena 
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production, fat is worth 2.25 times as much as carbohydrates, in the form of starehy 
matter; that is, 1 lb, of fat is equivalent, when used as fuel, to 2.25 lb. of the starchy 
matter. 


Fats.—As fat is an essential body and is necessary in the digestion of food, 
the fat stored in the body is drawn upon largely if it is deficient in the food given 
to the animal. Protein may be converted into fat in the body and may be used as 
such, It is, therefore, plain that in feeding stock it is essential to have a proper 
proportion of fat in the food. If this is possible, not only is the fat in the body 
protected, but indirectly also the protein of the muscles and flesh. This is an 
important point. 


The Process of Digestion. 


Before food can be of any use to the animal it must undergo the process com- 
monly called digestion. Digestion is the process by which the nutritious properties 
of the food are converted into a soluble form, so as to render them capable of being 
absorbed into the system to nourish and maintain the body. During the process of 
chewing, or masticating the food, there is mixed with it in the mouth, before it is 
swallowed, the first digestive juice called the saliva. Mastication is a mechanical 
action, the object of which is to reduce the food to a fine pulp, in which state it is 
most readily mixed with and acted upon by the chemical digestive juices. On 
completion of mastication, the food is swallowed. It must be remembered that in 
those animals that chew the eud (the ruminants), the food is returned to the mouth 
to be re-masticated. The muscular action of the stomach keeps the food churning, 
and as it passes through it becomes mixed with the gastric juice, one of the most 
important of the digestive juices. The food passing onwards enters the small 
intestines, where if becomes mixed with another digestive juice, the bile, secreted 
by the liver, and still another, the pancreatie juice, secreted by the pancreas. These 
various digestive juices have a special mission to perform. They change as large a 
portion as possible of the different constituents of the food into soluble form, which 
then pass directly or indirectly into the blood, and are made to serve the various 
requirements of the animal. 


The saliva acts on starchy (carbohydrates) foods, also dissolves savory sub- 
stances, salt, &c., enabling them to be tasted. It also assists in ferming the food 
into a soft mass prior to swallowing. In the ruminants this mass is called a bolus 
or a ball of food. 


The gastric juice acts on the nitrogenous (flesh-forming) portion of the food. 


The bile emulsifies fats and causes the squirming (worm-like) action of the small 
bowels (peristaltic action). 

The panereatie juice acts both on the starchy foods and in the emulsifying of 
fats. 

The coagulation of albumen and the prevention of putrefaction during digestion 
are special duties performed in the stomach by this gastric juice. 

The soluble and diffusable substances formed by the action of the gastric juice 
on albuminous substances are called peptones; these are ready for absorpticn. Other 
substances are absorbed during the passage of food through the stomach and 
intestines. While the food is thus in passage through the body it is called chymous 
matter, and it consists not only of partially digested foods, but also of the several 
juices already named, mucous or saliva, and the indigestible substances (the residue), 
which, resisting the action of the digestive juices, is eventually passed out from the 
body in the form of faces or dung, The nutritious matter that is absorbed and 
passed into the blood circulation is called ‘‘chyle.’’ 


‘Quality of Food—The Water Supply. 

Food ean, of course, be too rich, just as it can be of pocr quality; it must always 
contain bulk. While it will be noted that only the soluble and diffusible nutritious 
portion of the food has any direct feeding value, a certain quantity of crude fibre 
and indigestible matter is necessary not only to form bulk and help in satisfying the 
animal’s appetite, but also to increase the efficiency of digestion by increasing the 
bulk of the food, and thus causing it to fill the stomach and intestines and keep them 
in proper working order. This is why rich foods, such as oil cakes, linseed oil meals, 
and others of the same description must be fed in a small quantity in company with 
Jess valuable but more bulky foods. The direct opposite of this feeding principle is 
also true. Skim milk, although a bulky food, satisfying the animal and filling his 
stomach and intestines, is poor in actual feeding yalue, and needs enriching by the 
addition of fat-formers in the way of oil cakes or meals or concentrated cereal meal 


like pollard. 
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PuatEe 79 (Fig. 2).—FINDING THE PEAS. 
A group of young pigs that have the benefit of a roomy pastare, portion of which 
had been well littered over with Cow Pea Hay. The pigs appear to be enjoying the 
search for the hidden peas. There are many farm ¢rops of great value in pig-feeding 


purposes in both the fresh succulent and the dried form, Pea hay is a favourite 
item on the pig’s menu, 


Dre s q | « IVE 
nak Prater 80 (Fig. 3).—Ciover Vartmry TrIAts. 
Several varieties of clover are suitable for 
mixed pastures. 


typical examples. The trials w 


pig feeding, and for use in laying down 
Z & ‘ : ; : 5) | - 5 4 
Bokhara Clover, White Clover, and Bursiess or Egyptian Clover are: 


ere carried out on the Warren State Farm, Queensland.. 
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Puart 81 (Fig. 4). 

Mineral matters play an important part in the feeding of pigs, for minerals are 
very necessary and are unfortunately deficient in many of the concentrated or more 
bulky foods. Wood ashes, charcoal, &c., ave examples of minerals that can be mad3 
available on the farm at a nominal cost. This picture illustrates the manner in which 
the Manager of Warren State Farm, took advantage of gathering a supply of wood 
ashes and charcoal during clearing operations on the farm. 


PuraTEe 82 (Fig. 5). 


Raking up the charcoal and bagging for future use is a money-making proposition, 
After the charcoal is gathered, the ashes should be evenly distributed over surrounding 
areas, in this way benefiting a larger area and making more efficient use of this very 


useful mineral matter, 
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Palatability of Foods. 

of the food is also a most important feature. A small portion of 
a great difference in its agreeable qualities; sugar im the 
same way makes some forms of food much more pleasant, yet few farmers realise wee 
necessity of making the pig food palatable and nutritious, All stock derive more 
benefit from food that is easily obtained and is palatable, even though it may 
contain a percentage of indigestible fibre. 


The palatability 
salt added to food makes 


As already indicated, water is contained in all foods and is present in large 
quantities in the body. In some root creps and in melons, &¢., it exists in quantities 
up to over 90 per cent., but in concentrates, such as pollard, the percentage varies 
from five to eight. 

The fat of food ag indicated is either burned to furnish heat and energy or is 
stored up in the body for future use. 


The ash ig what is left when the combustible part of a feeding stuff is burned 
away. Ash consists chiefly of the mineral part of the feod—i.e., lime, magnesia, 
potash, soda, iron, silica, and the acids already named. Part of the ash is used 1m 
the formation of bone and part of it is stored up in the body for future use. The 
particles not otherwise required are voided ja the urine and dung. 


The fibre is the framework of plants and is, as a rule, the most indigestibie 
portion of a foodstuff. The coarser fodders, such as sorghum grass and other 
plants, contain a large proportion of fibre, but, as already stated, this is a very 
necessary part of the food. In feeding pigs, however, it must be remembered tiat 
(unlike cattle) they have a small stomach, and, therefore, are not able to deal 
expeditiously with foods containing a very high percentage of indigestible fibre; im 
fact, nature teaches the pig not to swallow too much fibrous matter. Sorghum, for 
instance, makes an excellent grazing crop for pigs, When the plant flowers and 
forms seed, it can safely be fed (it is regarded as poisonous prior to the flowering 
stage and should not on any account be fed to any class of stock). Brood sows, in 
particular, relish a good crop of sorghum; they will graze on this plant, be satisfied 
and contented and do well, but they will not swallow the indigestible fibre—they 
chew it thoroughy and extract all the nutritious matter, then rejeet the coarse fibre. 
Coarse bran is of no value as a food for pigs; though, owing to its being in the 
form of meal, it may be swallowed, it passes through the pig undigested and may be 
wasted. There is nothing better for a brood sow that has a tendency to constipation 
than a good warm bran mash, but this is a bulky laxative mash, which, passing 
through the bowels quickly, relieves the costive condition, but does not satisfy the 
demand for nutrition. Cattle and sheep, and also goats, can consume large quantities 
of indigestible fibre and make some use of it, because they have capacious stomachs 
and have the power of rumination. The pig has a relatively lower power of dealing 
with fibrous foodstuffs, but it has a very high power of converting easily digested 
foodstuffs into meat; this is why pigs do so welt on concentrated, non-bulky foods 
such as pollard, meals of various descriptions, dairy by-products, root erops potatoes, 
artichokes, &e. : 


For a more detailed description of the composition of various foods, a study of 
the nutritive ratio and its application to the balancing of rations, and, in general 
for the theoretical aspect of this great question, the reader is referred to the special 
text-books dealing with the subjects of Feeding Farm Animals, Feeds and aac 
and other pamphlets on Stock Foods by J. C. Briinnich, Particulars of these can ai 
supplied, if required, on application, aa nk 


Definition of Terms. 


Por the benefit of junior readers of these articles, a few definitions of terms that 
ehey, will come across in reading up this subject are here given. These definitions 
are stated in every-day language and make clear the several points 


When food ig mixed and fed to stock in certain quantities, the term ‘ration?’ 


ij used A ration is the to al allowance of food ov i 
Ss 5S . ‘ s i € ven Oo an an é ‘or WV We i 
h $e 5 re a imal for ty ent four 


e ale yey . ] 1 
Balanced ration’’ has been defined as one in which the constituents are 
blended as to produce the results sought in feeding, with but little or no waste. ° 


‘*Dry matter’’ represents that portion of a feeding stuff w 


. : hi 7 i , 
all the water or moisture has, in analyses, bee ch remains after 


n expelled by heat. 
‘‘Digestive nutrients’? is that portion of the dry matter w 


‘Digest hich ean be digested 
by the animal and does not pass off through the bowels as exer ae 


ement. 
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‘*Protein’’ is that portion of the digestible nutrients which goes to the forma- 
tion of lean meats, ligaments, hair, horns, and the casein (or curd) of milk, Protein 
is the most expensive portion of any foodstuff. It is generally believed that protein 
may be, and many times is, converted into the fat in milk. The basis of protein is 
nitrogen, hence the protein elements are termed the nitrogenous part of the food. 
They are also called albumenoids, 


““Carbohydrates’’ are that portion of the digestible nutrients which are the 
primary source of sustaining animal heat and furnishing the energy for keeping the 
animal’s mechanism in operation. They are composed of the woody fibre of the plant 
and grain and the starch, sugars, and gums. In the published list of chemical 
‘analyses of foods, the carbohydrates are usually subdivided into the terms:—‘‘ Crude 
fibre,’’? which is the least digestible portion of the food; ‘‘nitrogen free extract,’’ 
so called, because it does not contain any nitrogen; ‘‘ether extract,’’ that portion 
of the digestible nutrients which may be dissolved out of the foodstuff by ether. I+ 
is frequently called ‘‘crude fat.’’ It can be used by the animal for maintaining the 
bodily temperature, and for this purpose is from 2.2 to 2.5 times more efficacious than 
the carbohydrates. It is maintained by some writers that the fat in milk comes 
largely from the crude fat in the food, but it has been demonstrated that it is not 
absolutely necessary for this purpose. 


What is a Balanced Ration ? 


A balanced ration is one in which the essential constituents are supplied in 
adequate amount and in correct proportion for the purpose in view; or, in more 
definite language, a balanced ration is one which supplies an adequate amount of 
starch equivalent, containing the requisite quantity of digestible protein, and 
eombined with a suitable bulk of food for the purpose in view. 


In addition to the primary consideration of adequate supplies of starch equiva- 
lent and digestible protein in the construction of balanced rations, many other 
factors must be taken into account, of which the following are a few of the more 
important :— 


(1) The stock of home-produced foods on hand. 

(2) Relative costs of foodstuffs. 

(3) Palatability. 

(4) The characteristics of the foodstuffs used as regards the laxative or 
costive effects; the percentage of fibre; their effect on the colour and 


flavour of butter and milk; and in some ¢ases their effect on the flavour 
and texture of the meat. 


(5) Mineral matter. 
(6) Vitamins—in some cases. 


In commencing to build up a balanced ration it is necessary to ascertain approxt- 
mately what quantites of such foods as are on hand can be arranged for per head 
per day. If, on calculation, it is found that the allowance of foods is insufficient to 
supply a ration which complies with the required feeding standards, consideration 
must then be given to the purchase of suitable supplementary foods. 


Balanced Ration for Pigs. 


The pig must be well bred, well fed, and well looked after if the maximum profit 
is to be derived. The pig is well known as the farmer’s best scavenger, the housewife’s 
most wholesome sink, but he excels as a rent payer, for he provides the dairyman 
with a return for his skim milk, the butcher a return for his offal, and the farmer 
a return for his surplus roots, grain, and greenstuff, and the profits are cven greater 
when these feeds are combined, for skim milk contains teo large a proportion of 
water, butchers’ offal an excess of protein, and grain (with the exception of peas 
and beans) an overplus of carbohydrates. In balancing a ration for pigs, the fact 
that young animals require more protein than those that hay: arrived at the mature 
stage should not be overlooked. In this connection pollard, a product of milling 
wheat, is exceedingly valuable, provided it is up to the specified standard. It is 
wise too to keep a mixture of salt, ashes, sulphur, and lime constantly before pigs 
of all ages. 


No food is too good for the pig, and the best is the most cconomical in the end. 
Breeding, feeding, and management are factors that play a highly important part 
in the fattening of pigs. 


22 ( 
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Feeding Points. 
When making up rations for young pigs, the following 
ral sala! E—— 
(1) The ration should be easily digested, Jn this respect milk is one of the 
best foods for pigs at weaning time. 
(2) The fibre content should be low. 
(3) The ration must contain plenty of raw material. 


points should be borne 


When the food is unduly sloppy it means that a greater bulk of food has to 
be consumed, the alimentary canal becomes greatly distended, and the animal does 
not thrive so well. A sufficiency of food does not, however, fulfil the requirements 
of a pig’s diet. Quality is just as important as quantity, and the ration must be 
constituted as to include, in the most economic proportions, the variety of food 
constituents necessary for the maintenance of maximum efficiency in the normal 
working of the animal’s body, as well as for the purpose of growth and the 
formation of flesh and fat. 


Early Maturing Bacon Pigs. 

Many farm pigs do not reach medium bacon weights until they are eight or 
nine months old. On this account they cost more te produce and not only is the 
risk of keeping them increased, but the profits are reduced. Young pigs should be 
hurried along from the weaning stage to maturity and should be topped up on a 
proportion of grain for the last two or three weeks of their life. This is done in 
order that the flesh may ‘‘firm up’’ and be in good condition for curing. 


Slop fed pigs do not give the best results as baconers unless they are topped up 
on grain. This grain feeding appears to put the finishing touch to the feeding, for 
grain and milk-fed pigs kill out to the best advantage. 


Food Necessary for Pigs. 

A certain quantity of food is required by every pig daily to keep it alive and 
to keep its internal organisation in working order. If a pig were being maintained 
on grain or mash alone, it is estimated that the food necessary for this purpose 
would be 2 lb. of meal daily for each 100 lb. body weight, so that a pig weighing 
100 Ib. live weight would have te eat 14 lb. of meal each week without gaining any 
increase in weight from it, This inerease ought really to amount up to 1 Ib. per 
day increase in weight or 7 lb. per live pig in a week, equal to 4 or 5 lb. of pork 
for a pig between 4 and 43 months old per week with increasing returns weekly. 


This shows that the old-fashioned plan of keeping pigs in a merely store 
condition for many months and then fattening them would, under present conditions 
be simply ruinous. Another and equally fatal objection to the out-of-date system is the 
fact that a young and growing pig is able to make a far greater proportionate increase 
from the food it consumes than is possible for the old pig. 


One of the causes of this is that the food suitable for the pig supplies both the 
necessary requirements for growth and for the production of fat, whereas the old 
pig ‘has no need for that portion of the nutrient in the food which merely increases 
growth, as it passes through the body unused and wasted. Further, the young pig 
consumes and turns into flesh a far greater proportionate quantity of food, according 
to its live weight, than the old pig is willing or able to do. ; : % 


A still further reason for the practice of the combined growing and fattening 
system in the production of pork is the fact that pork, the produce of young prime- 
Sine setae sage care ° - x e S) 
quality pigs, is in so much greater demand than pork from older pigs, and at a much 
. “] o ~ Py ye ve 7 j 5 5 aa aN 
higher price per pound, So far as one can see, everything is in favour of the liberal 
system of feeding pigs from their earliest days. 


The advantages pointed out exhaust the arguments in favour of liberal feedin 
The cost of production of meat, as of most other articles, is increased by the eat 
of the period of manufacture, as all the standard expenses of rent, labour ‘interest 
on money, &e., continue whether the outturn be half or the full extent ‘possible In 
many instances, at least twice the outturn of pork might be made aan t 
increase in the working expenses. i é ipa ark 


This would be equal to halvi 

‘ é alving these expenses ; i Y 

eT es. i aes alving penses and doubling the other profits 
oo i c ve pork, The enormous benefit thus available to the majority 
of pigkeepers needs no emphasising for during recent years the produetion of pork 


has been, comparatively speaking . 
as Dp arab y speaking, one of the most profitable ; ; ees 
farming world. i table branches in the mixed 
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BUSH HAY. 
N. A. R. POLLOCK, H.D.A., Northern Instructor in Agriculture. 


Among stock owners opinions are divided as to the merits of bush hay as a 
fodder in extra dry seasons, such opinions being probably influenced by the quality 
of the material from which the experience was gained 

All will agree, however, that the nutritive value of a grass varies from early 
growth to maturity, for the rapid advance of stock on young succulent pasturage 
as compared with the same pasturage when matured offers evidence that must be 
accepted. It would follow as a natural corollary that hay made from grasses at 
different stages of growth would vary similarly in nutritive value. 

Ag set out in ‘‘Dry Season Safeguards and Animal Nutrition,’’? ‘‘Q.A.J.,’’ 
May, 1927, the proper time to cut grasses of perennial habit in order to ensure a 
maximum palatability and nutritive content, is just as they are breaking into flower. 

An illustration of this is afforded in the result of an analysis of a sample of 
bush hay secured at Mr. N. H. Philp ’s holding, Stanley Downs, Stamford, in the 
Hughenden district, towards the close of last year. In this, the Government Botanist 
identified the following grasses and herbage, with a noting that the sample was very 
typical of the average better pastures of the Northern Downs and Central West. 


Grasses. 
Astrebla triticoides—Mitchell Grass. 
Andropogon decompositum—Barley Grass. 
Andropogon sericeus—Blue Grass. 
Tseilma membranacea—Flinders Grass. 
Chionachne barabata., 
Herbage. 
Malvastrum spicatum. 
Hibiscus trionwum—Bladder Ketmia. 
Trichodesma Zeylanicum. 
Ipomea sp.—A native convolvulus. 
Datura Leichhardtii—Native thorn apple (poisonous), only 
one small fragment present. 
The analysis returned by the Agricultural Chemist is as follows:—Water, 9.0 
ash, 18.2; protein, 8.3; fibre, 25.4; fat, 1.6; carbohydrates, 37.5, 
Analysis of the ash showed—Lime, 1.2 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 0.36 per cent. ; 
chlorine, .567 per cent. " 
The striking feature of the fodder analysis is the very satisfactory protein 
content, showing the hay to be not only of high nutritive quality, but to provide a 
sufficiently balanced ration in itself for feeding in times of searcity. The analysis 


? 


of the ash shows the amount of phosphoric acid and chlorine also to be satisfactory. 

The hay from which the sample was taken was cut at the right period, and 
resented a bright and well-cured appearance with good arom: 

g I g aroma, 

Mh4 rn led Ward vIn 4 . j r re Pe 

Mhis analysis should prove convincing testimony as te the value of properly made 
bush hay on the country devoted to depasturing sheep in the western areas of the 
State. 


Pasture Improvement. 


In the cutting of bush hay on the rolling downs and elsewhere, complaint is 
made of the difficulty in eutting low owing to the tussocky nature of the Mitchell 
Grass and also of the lack of thickness in the stand, both of which disallows a 
satisfactory yield to be harvested from each acre. Graziers will have noted that 
wher e the fire plough was used a more luxuriant growth of grass oceurred on the loose 
soil turned back than on the soil not touched thereby, and that this grass not only 
grew better but preserved its green colour longer, @ coe ; 

; fh is generally accepted that production lessens as age increases, 
expected that the tussocks of Mitchell Grass which are in gene 

TeAay mite Pa 2 : . 5 
few years duration are less capable of production than those 

As a remedy, it Is suggested that a discing 
harrow, such as manufactured by the Sunshine Har 
harrowing would level off the land to allow of ¢ 
production of a better growth of pasturage 
considered the land would aly 


Feather Top. 


: at menace to the pastures on many holdings on the Rolling 
0 Feather Top,’’ Aristida sp., a three-awned spear grass This grass E i 
seed becoming entangled in the w ee A Roe eee 
o angled im the wool, reduces the latter ’s rhi i 
atter’s value while, being unpalat- 


able to sheep, it is allowed to seed freely and 
) s d tl 5 UK $81 p 
would be more profitably oceupied by better ae Oe ay a 


so it may be 
ral of more than a 
of newer growth. 

of the soil with a one-way dise 
vester Works, followed by a good 
? ae cutting by a mower and the 
vithout any sowing it 4 
sady be sufficiently seeded from ee ee ee 


Downs is the spread 
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By the use of a tractor drawing a one-way dise harrow, followed by an ordinary 
harrow, a comparatively large area could be treated each year until the whole of the 
holding had been gone over, thus improving the pasturage which in its invigorated 
growth would tend to crowd out the Feather Top, increase the carrying capacity, 
and allow of more satisfactory cuts for hay. 

In addition, the pasturage could be further improved by sowing prior to or 
during the discing operations, seeds of legumes found to do well in the locality, 
such as species of Psoralea, Rhyncosia, Glycine, &e. 


Psorlea cinerea, a Valuable Legume. 

A legume that is plentiful in many holdings in the western areas of the State, 
and worthy of further distribution through the pasturage, is found in Psoralea 
cinerea, a description of which, by the Government Botanist, together with an 
illustration, appeared in the ‘‘ Queensland Agricultural Journal’? for December, 1918. 

An analysis of a sample secured in the Hughenden district and air dried was 
submitted to the Agricultural Chemist in December of 1927, and gave the following 
very fine analysis:—Moisture, 9.8; ash, 10.2; protein, 22.0; fibre, 10.1; fat, 7.4; 
earbohydrates, 40.5. 

The analysis of the ash showed—Lime, 2.6 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 0.5 per 
cent.; chlorime, .157 per cent. 

The chemist noted, ‘‘Only the leaves and young shoots were analysed, the hard 
central stalks discarded, which accounts for the low fibre. A very nutritious fodder.’’ 

The very high protein content of this legume and its adaptability to western 
conditions mark its extreme value, 

Since the problem of feeding in dry times resolves itself imto the supply of the 
necessary protein, the presence of this and other suitable iegumes in the pasturage 
from which bush hay is made would be most advantageous. 


CANE PRICES BOARD. 


The following have been appointed Millowners and Canegrowers’ Representa- 
tives respectively on the Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards against which their names 
are set, and the person so designated has been appointed chairman :— 

Babinda Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—F. A. Lamont and W. J, Ryan. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—S. H. Warner and D. O. James. 
Chairman—A. H. O’Kelly. 

Bingera Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—A. J. Gibson and B. A. Bourke. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—N. Poulsen and T. Dexter. 
Chairman—C, D. O’Brien. 

Gin Gin Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—C. M. English and EH. N. Annand, 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—J. Laurison and G. Powell. 
Chairman—C. D,. O’Brien. 

Goondi Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—R. T. Challinor and D, A. Williams. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—W. D. Davies and J. Moran. 
Chairman—A, E. Aitkin. 

Inkerman Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—H. G. Bell and Wm, Gibson. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—F. J. Woods and 8. W. Gibson. 
Chairman—R, A. Tait. 

Isis Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—A. Adie and John Alison. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—W. M. Duncan and A, W. Macpherson. 
Chairman—H, B. Carney. 

Macknade Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—H, Irving and A. H. Edwards. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—G, Cantamessa and T. J. MeMillan. 
Chairman—J. A. Murray. 

Marian Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—A. J. Coyne and J. O’Neill. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—A. J. Duncan and E, ©, Walz. 
Chairman—M. Gallagher. 

Mossman Local Board— 
Millowners’ Representatives—H. J. O?Brien and C. J. Crees. 
Canegrowers’ Representatives—H. B, Schnitzerling and R. D. Rex. 
Chairman—T. R. Beck. 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 
BH. H. GURNEY, Senior Analyst. 


Feeders of dairy stock frequently forward to the Department lists of feed 
materials available to them, desiring to know how to make balanced rations from 
such material. On account of this, it was thought that examples of rations made up 
with various feeds might prove useful, some of the examples being composed of feed 
stuffs named in the lists mentioned above. 


The Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Briinnich, has written a pamphlet entitled 
“<Stock Foods,’’ in which the objects of feeding, description and analyses of various 
stock foods, and the making up of rations are all very fully detailed, and with this 
information the dairy farmer can judge how to feed to the best advantage. 


Modern experience has shown that rations with somewhat lower protein content 
than was previously considered necessary can be successfully used. 

Examples of rations computed from analyses of feed stuffs contained in ‘‘ Stock 
Foods’’ are given below, and are in accordance with the feeding standards for dairy 
cows published in ‘‘ Feeds and Feeding Abridged,’’ by Henry and Morrison, 

Professor J. K. Murray states that this standard is referred to in lectures in the 
Agricultural Course at the Queensland University. 


HENRY AND Morrison FEEDING STANDARD. 


Digestible Crude 
Protein. 


Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 


Dairy Cows. 


For maintenance of a 1,000-Ib. cow 0-700 7-925 

To allowance for maintenance add— 
For each 1 Ib. of 2-5 per cent. milk 0-045—0-053 0-230—0-256 
For each 1 lb. of 3-0 per cent. milk 0-047—0- 057 0-257—0-286 
For each 1 |b. of 3-5 per cent. milk 0-049—0-061 0-284—0-316 
For each 1 |b. of 4:0 per cent. milk 0-054—0-065 0-311—0-346 
For each 1 lb. of 4:5 per cent. milk |  0-057—0-069 0-338—0-376 
For each 1 lbh. of 5-0 per cent. milk | 0:060—0-073 0:362—0-402 
For each 1 Ib. of 5-5 per cent. milk 0-064—0-077 0-385—0-428 
For each 1 lb. of 6-0 per cent. milk 0-067—0-081 0-409—0- 454 
For each 1 lb. of 6.5 per cent. milk 0-072—0-085 0-4384—0-482 
For each 1 lb. of 7:0 per cent. milk 0-074—0:089 0-454—0-505 


Then upon this standard, a 1,000-Ib. cow, yielding 25 Ib. of milk of 3.5 per cent. 
fat, would require from a minimum amount of digestible crude protein 0.049 « 25 
= 1.225 + 0.7 =1.925 lb. to a maximum amount 0.061 x 25 = 1.527 + 0.7 
= 2.225 Ib.; and this cow would require from a minimum amount of total digestible 
nutrients 0.284 25 = 7.1 + 7.925 = 15.025 lb. to a maximum amount 0.316 ris 
= 7.900 + 7.925 = 15.825 lb. ; a 


Again, a 1,000-lb. cow, yielding 25 Ih. of milk of 4.0 per ce Q i 

: as 5 0 per cent. fat, would require 
from 2.05 Ib. to 2.825 Ib: digestible crude protein, and from 15.7 

: : e x 5.7 Ib. t 5 é 
digestible nutrients. % aia en" 


; The term ‘‘nutritive ratio’? means that amount of digestible protein that exists 
in a feed compared with the amount of non-nitrogenous digestible nutrients in ‘that 
feed. As fat is eapable of producing more heat when digested than the other nutrients 
the fat content in the following rations has been multiplied by 2.3, and the prod t 
added to the amount of digestible carbohydrate and fibre—thjs total aided he th 
digestible protein gives the ‘‘nutritive ratio’? of the ration Thue an No. 1 ae i 
there is one part of digestible protein to six parts of other digestible nutrients i, 


_ When considering rations for animals it must be understood that othe 
beside the digestible crude protein and total disgestive 
animal, must be taken into account, such as succule 
feeds. ; 


( r factors, 
nutrients supplied to the 
ence, palatability, and variety of 
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Proteins are very complex bodies, and different proteins yield different sub- 
stances when digested, and a number of these different substances have to be sapplied 
by the food for satisfactory nutrition. Therefore there is less chance of feeding an 
unbalanced protein content by using several feedstuffs, than by using only one or two. 


Rations are useful guides in feeding, but it must be noted that the analyses of 
the feedstuffs from which they are computed are averages only—that is to say, the 
composition of the feedstuff varies according to soil and climate wherein grown, and 
particularly to the age of growth when harvested. 


The legumes, such as lucerne, cowpea, clover, &¢., are characterised by the high 
amount of phosphorus and lime (particularly lime) they contain. Therefore, when 
animals graze on grass pastures growing upon soils deficient in phosphoric acid and 
lime, the inclusion of a legume in a ration is of particular value to these animals 
supplying both protein and mineral matter. Bran is also relatively rich in phosphorus. 


Another consideration is the cost of a particular ration—whether it pays, when 
it is compared with the price obtained from the milk produced, But care should be 
taken that blame for unprofitable feeding is not placed upon the ration, when the fault 
is due to the cow. Some cows are capable of producing a large amount of milk, other 
cows are only capable of yielding a small amount of milk, even when supplied with 
ample well-balanced feed; such poor producers do not pay, and should be culled out 
from the herd. 


RATIONS PER 1,000-LB. Cow YIELDING 25 LB. MILK. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. & a 
= 3 
aA Ss 
i | ; 2g 
bats 8 & Aa S | BS a 
Ss et (22 ae pe Ae 5 
eeeee> ute) ee es | as is 
ee rei ~ HR 2 5 = 
Seg |) oe SO ee Beall 
| Lb. obi ec baaeab: Lb Lb 
1— } 
40 lb. Green Sorghum ~—.. | - 8-0 | 0-48 | 0-08 | 2-32 | 1-36 
60 lb. Mixed Pasture (aver- | 12:0 | 0:53 | 0-12 | 3-48 | 3-01 
age) 
8 Ib. Lucerne Chaff ..| 74] 1:24] 0-05 | 2-22] 0-67 
27-4 . 9-25 | 0251 8-02 | 5-04 15-5 | 1-6-0 
= 
65 lb. Green Sorghum PeaielS- Ones 799) 0: Tog oxo a e254 
7 1b. Lucerne Chaff a 6-4 | 1:08 | 0-04 | 1:95 | 0-58 
7 1b. Maize Meal .. i 6-0 | 0-35 | 0:21 | 4:20 | 0-07 
25-4 | 2-21 | 0:38 | 9-91 | 2-79 | 15-3 | 1 +6-1 
3 
45 Ib. Green Sorghum Pe 9-0 | 0-54 | 0-09 | 2-61 | 1-49 
13 Ib. Wheat Chaff .. Pa elileomieO227 ) O12 ie sis9nis 2204 
alba eran a ae 2-6 | 0-37 | 0-05 1-21 0-10 
22 Ib. Cotton Seed Meal 2-5 | 0:96 | 0-17 | 0-54 | 0-06 
(decorticated) 
2 lb. Molasses as fe 1:5 | 0-02 ce 1-15 
27-9 | 2-16 | 0-43] 8:90] 3:69] 15-2] 1 = 6-2 
flies 
50 lb. Green Sorghum ..| 10:0 | 0-60] 0-10} 2-90 | 1-70 
40 lb. Green Cowpea as 8-8 | 0-64 | 0-12 |) 2-92) 1-14 
Sila Sram Ne a: 2 GmeO23 7) 0:00) 5 LZ 0-10 
12 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 1:6 | 0-61 | 0-11 | 0-34 | 0-03 
(decorticated) 
4 lb. Molasses an Ay 3:0 | 0-04 af 2-29 
26-0 | 2-26 | 0-38 | 9-66 | 2-97 | 15-3) 1+ 55 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS—continued. 


Rations PER 1,000-nB. Cow YIELDING 25 LB. Mitx—continued. 


[1 Apri, 1928. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 


Dry Mattter. 


hydrates. 


| Carbro- 


Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 


54 lb, 

10 Ib, 
ai lll). 
3 lb. 216 Me a 
2? lb. Cotton Seed Meal 


42 \b. 
. Lueerne Chaff 


Sorghum Silage 


Maize Meal 


Sorghum Silage 


. Lucerne Chaff 

. Wheat. Chaff .. 

. Linseed Oil Meal 
. Pollard 


Rice Meal 


Green Maize .. 


. Lucerne Chaff 


Maize Meal 


Green Maize .. 
Wheat Chaff .. 
Maize Meal 
Bran 


(decorticated) 


35 lb. 
b. Lucerne Chaff 
. Barley Meal .. 


. Maize Silage .. 
- Good Bush Hay 
. Cowpea Chaff 

. Maize Meal 

. Cocoanut Cake 
- Blood Meal 


Maize Silage .. 


. Green Paspalum 
. Lucerne Chaff 
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9-40 
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3°21 
1-20 
0-76 
3-00 
1-19 
0-05 


9-41 


eS 

S 

| 

o 

5 

= 

S 

Z 
1. = 6:3 
1 + 6-2 
1+ 6:3 
16-3 
1+ 6-4 
1+ 6-0 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS—continued. 


RaTIons PER 1,000-LB.. Cow YIELDING 25 Lp. Mink—continued. 


67 lb. Green Paspalum 
3 lb. Maize Meal 
3.lb, Bran 2. a6 
2 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 
(decorticated) 


13— 
100 lb. Sudan Grass . . 
43 lb. Lucerne Chaff 


14— 
100 lb. Sudan Grass .. 
Sub bsrem). - Ns 
1 lb. Cotton Seed Meal 
‘decorticated) 


15— 
50 lb. Sudan Grass . . 
8 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 
4 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
3 lb. Maize Meal .. 
2 lb. Linseed Oil Meal 


20 lb. Green Oats .. 
8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
10 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 
3 lb. Cocoanut Cake 

3 lb. Molasses 


25 lb. Green Barley. . 
13 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 
6 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
2 1b. Linseed Oil Meal 
3 lb. Molasses 


18— 
60 lb. Sugar-cane Tops 
10 Ib. Cowpea Chaff 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DIGESTIVE NUTRIENTS. 


hydrates. 
Nutrients. 


Protein. 
| Total Digestible | 


| Dry Matter. 


— 
‘ 
il 


| Carbo- 


| 


= | Crude 


s 


awe Oo 
oS i) mas) 


22 25) 
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= 

S 

2 

Z 
1 + 6.0 
1+ 60 
1+ 6-0 
1 + 6-5 
1+ 63 
1+ 64 


1 = 6-4 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS—continued. 
Ratrons PER 1,000-L8. Cow YIELDING 25 LB. Mi~Kx—continued. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 2) Ss 
= = d 2: 2 
ae ST ees ae Z 
| Lb Lb Lb Lb Lb Lb 
19— a P f as | 
50 lb. Sugar-cane Tops .. | 140 | 0-85 | 0-15 | 4:70 | 3-25 | | 
30 lb. Green Cowpea ee 6-6 | 0-48 | 0-09 | 2-19 | 0-84 
5 lb. Lucerne Chaff 4-6 | 0-77 | 0:04 | 1-38] 0-42 
25-2 | 210, 0-28 | $27| 451 | 152] 1263 
| 
20— f eee 
35 Ib. Elephant Grass 7-0} 0-32 | 0-07 | 2-03) 1:75 
35 lb. Imphee oe Ae 7-0 | 0-42} 0-07 | 2:03] 1-15 
8 lb. Lucerne Chaff a 74 | 1:24 | 0-05 | 2-22 | 0-67 
5 lb. Maize Meal a 4-4 | 0-25") 0-15 | 3:00 | 0-05 
| 3 
25-8 | 2-23 | 0-34 | 9-28 | 3-62] 155) 1+ 61 
21— | 
35 lb. Elephant Grass 7-0 | 0:32 | 0:07 | 2-03 | 1-75 
35 lb. Imphee 7-0 | 0:42 | 0:07 | 2-037) 1-15 
10 1b. Pumpkins i 1-7 | 0-15 | 0-06 | 0-80 | 0-16 
7 lb. Lucerne Chatft oe 6-4 | 1:08 | 0-04 | 1:95 | 0-58 
5 lb. Maize Meal 4-4 | 0-25 | 0-15 | 3-00 | 0-05 


26-5 2-22 0-39 | 9-81 3-69 16-1 | 1+ 6-4 
22— | 
65 lb. Mixed Pasture (aver- 13:0 | 0-57 | 0-13 | 3:77 | 3:26 | 
age) | 
9 lo. Lucerne Chaft Fae 8-3 | 1:39 0-05 2-50 0:75 
5 lb. Maize Meal .. hes 4-4 | 0-25 0-15 3-00 0-05 
25-7 | 2-21 | 0-33 | 9-27| 4.06 | 15-8 | 1+ 63 
PS 
15 lb. Poor Bush Hay -. | 140) 0:21 | 0-08 | 2:77 | 3-08 
10 lb. Pumpkins ae ie 1-7 0-15 0-06 0-80 0-16 
5 lb. Lucerne Chaff 4-6 | 0:77 0-03 1:38 0-42 | 
7 lb. Maize Meal .. ae 6-1 | 0:35 | 0-21 | 4:20 | 0-07 
llb. Blood Meal .. a 0-8 | 0-66 | 0-02 | 0-06 
27:2 | 2-14 | 0-40 | 9-21 3-68 | 15-4 | 1 = 6-4 
24— | | 
65 lb. Prairie Grass sett kos 195 a! (O°26 e201) on75 
5 lb. Wheat Chaff . . Ee 4-4 | 0:10) 0-04) 1:30] 0-80 
5 lb. Maize Meal .. Ae: 4:4 | 0:25 | 0-15 | 3:00 | 0-05 
1 lb. Molasses 0:7 | 0-01 ae 0-57 
i See 24-6 | 2-31,| 0-45 | 9:16! 3.60] 15-5 | 1+ 5-9 


It has been mentioned before that better results are obtained from rations 


composed of a variety of feed ingredients than from a ration made up with only 
one or two feedstuffs. 


A very convenient method is to have on ‘hand a quantity of the concentrates 
already mixed, and then to feed a certain quantity of this mixture with the roughage © 
that is being used, increasing the quantity of the mixture used until it is noticed that 
no further increased milk production is obtained. An example of this procedure has 
been published in the ‘‘Live Stock Bulletin’? under the heading of ‘4-2-1’ plan: 
this meaning that a concentrate mixture is made of four parts maize meal, two ae 
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ground oats, and one part linseed meal, The above mentioned paper recommends the 
following :—3Ib. of silage and 1 Ib, of legume hay for every 100 lb. of the animal’s 
body weight, and to gradually increase the amount given of the concentrate mixture 
until the cow is getting 1 lb, for every 5 lb. of milk produced. Thus a 1,000-Ib. cow 
yielding 25 lb. of milk, would be given a ration of 30 Ib, maize silage 10 lb jucerne 
hay, and 5 lb. of the concentrate mixture—containing 2.26 lb. digestible erude protein 
and 13.6 Ib. total digestible nutrients. ‘This ration has the amount of digestible crude 
protein required by the Henry and Morrison standard, but has a somewhat lower 
amount of total digestible nutrients. Other concentrates can be used in this convenient 
manner, 

For instance, a concentrate mixture could be prepared by mixing eight parts 
maize meal, one part bran, and one part cotton seed meal. This mixture would have 
the following composition :— 


| DIGESTIBLE. 
| Mette 
Matter. | | 
Crude Carbo- | ! 
| | Protein. | Fat. | iaraies Fibre. 
| : | 
; ile Lb. | Lb. THR | Lb. 
1 1b. Concentrate Mixture... ..| 0-87.'| 0-088. |. 0-032 °| 0-539 | 0-614 
5 lb. Concentrate Mixture Se BH 4-3 | 0-44 | 0-16 2-69 | 0:07 
} 


If 4 lb, maize silage and 1 Ib. lucerne chaff be used for every 100 1b. live weight, 
and 1 lb. of the above concentrate mixture for every 5 lb. of milk produced, the 
following will be the ration for a 1,000-Ib. cow yielding 25 Ib. of milk:—— 


DIGESTIBLE. eo S 
ae 2 | s oa © 
2 z 8 As = 
oo ov © = = 
Ay ies i io) ea a a 
; i Lb-se kb Lb. | Dib. -|- Gb] Bb: 
40 lb. Maize Silage Hy .» {| 12-0 | 0-40 | 0:12 | 4:27 | 2-08 | 
10 lb. Lucerne Chaff Ap ao 9-2 bo. | 0-07) 227 7a 10:84. 
5 lb. Concentrate Mixture .. 4:3) O44 | 0-16 | 2-69 | 0-07 
| 25-5 | 2:39 | 0-35] 9-73 | 2-99 | 15-5'| 1 +-5-6 
} | 


The amount of digestible crude protein is a little higher in this ration than is 
required by the standard. 

The following extracts from the ‘‘ Agricultural Gazette’? of New South Wales, 
December, 1927, are given as an illustration of what complete feeding, when combined 
with high milk-producing power, can accomplish :— 

“‘On 15th October, 1927, Wagga Gladys, the seven-year old Jersey cow of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College herd, completed 365 days’ official test or a yield 
of 20,835 lb. milk, with an average test of 5.52 per cent. and 1,149.385 lb. butter fat, 
which is equivalent to 1,384.8 lb. commercial] butter. This is an official world’s 
record for both milk and butter fat production for the Jersey breed. It was achieved 
on twice-a-day milking, whereas all the great records in other countries have been 
made on three and four milkings a day. Wagga Gladys calved on 9th November, 
1926, and on the day of her last periodical test she yielded 53.5 lb. milk and 3.694 Ib. 
butter fat in twenty-four hours. ’’ 

The following is extracted from the ‘‘ Agricultural Gazette’’ of New South Waies, 
October, 1927, and shows the ration fed to Wagga Gladys, together with the reeord 
of her 273 days’ performance :— | 

‘On her present lactations as a seven-year-old, which is still in progress, she has 

roduced for the first nine-months’ period 15,951 Ib. milk, of 5.3 per cent. test, 
839.814 Ib. butter fat, being equal to 1,011.8 Ib. commercial butter. On the 
hypothesis that feeding must be linked with breeding to secure high production, an 
indication of the ration fed to Wagga Gladys may be given. 
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“<Qoncentrates.—The following mixture was fed daily at the rate of 1 lb. to 
every 34 lb. milk produced:—300 Ib. maize meal, 200 Ib. bran, 100 Ib. crushed oats, 
50 Ib, linseed meal. During March and April the mixture was altered by the substitu- 
tion of 25 Ib. cotton seed meal for 25 Ib. of the linseed meal. 


‘< Bulk Ration.—The daily bulk ration consisted of :—25 lb. maize silage, 10 Ib. 
lucerne chaff (of poor quality during May), 3 lb. bran, and 14 lb. linseed meal. 
During March and April half the linseed meal was replaced by an equal mount of 
cotton seed meal. During the latter half of the month of March the silage was 
replaced by an equal amount of green corn stalks chaffed. 


“<@yazing-—The pastures were very poor, except after the Easter rain. In 
December, Wagga Gladys was grazed on a poor stand of green lucerne for two days 
prior to test. In January, she was grazed on green Jucerne for two hours daily for 
a week previous to test. In February, March, and April, she was grazed on green 
lucerne for two hours daily, and in May and June for one hour daily. In July, 
green oats were given for a week previous to the test; Gladys and the whole herd 
went off in butter fat yield this month, and the green oats were blamed. In August, 
she was grazed on green lucerne for two hours daily.’’ 


It will be interesting to compare the above mentioned cow’s milk production 
and her feeding, with the standard used in computing the examples of rations pre- 
viously given. The weight of Wagga Gladys is uot known, and though it may not 
be 1,000 lb. live weight, this figure will be used for the sake of comparison. 


The cow produced 15,951 Ib. milk in 273 days—that is, 58.4 lb. or milk per day, 
of 5.3 per cent. fat. Using the minimum requirements of the standard the cow should 
receive 4.32 lb. digestible crude protein and 29.7 lb. total digestible nutrients. 


The cow produced on an average 58.4 Ib. of milk per day, and it is stated that 
for every 34 1b. of milk produced 1 Ib. of the mixed concentrate was given, therefore, 
16.6 lb. mixed concentrate was fed daily. The following is the total ration fed:— 


DIGHSTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 2 3 
r = Saat wa ciel (RE ga) oe 
— = | d 8 Se 2 
s = LE Fe) & 
= | 35 ABOU ea ee ee 
5B = 5 aa A ey | ate’ 5 
ss Ars a eno S 3 it ess z 
Lb Lb | Lb. Lb Lb Lb | 
Bulk Ration— | | 
25 lb. Maize Hnsilage 7-5 | 0-25 | 0-07 | 2-67] 1-30 
10 lb. Lucerne Chaft ws a2) 1-55 | 0-07 | 2:77 | 0-84 | 
31b. Bran .. - | 2-6 | 0-37] 0-05] 1-21] 0-10 | 
1-5 lb. Linseed Meal 1:3 0-33 | 0-11 | 0-47] 0-06 
16-6 Ib. Mixed Concentrate | 146 1:50) 0:52 8-20. 0:37. 
| | 
35-2 | 4:00 | 0-82 | 15-32 | 2-67 | 22-8 | 1+ 4-9 
Allowing 10 1b. Green Lucerne for | | | | 
one hour’s grazing =... 2-4 | 0-32 | 0-04 | 0-63 0-29 | 
| | 
37-6 | 4-32 | 0-86 | 15-95 | 2-96 | 24-0 | 124-83 
if | | 
Or | | | 
Allowing 20 lb. Green Lucerne for | | 
two hours’ grazing 4-8 0:64 | 0-08 | 1:26 | 0-58 | 
40-0 | 4-64 0-90 | 1658 | 3-25 | 25-4 | 1+ 4-7 
| 


| 


It will be seen that the digestible crude protein, 4.32 Ib, 
by the standard, and that the amount of total digestible n 
somewhat lower. . 


agrees with that required 
utrients of this ration is 
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Mammit 


Answers to Correspondents. 


is. 


W.B. (Millaa Millaa, N.Q.)— 


Mr. 


Veterinary Surgeon Rudd advises that it is possible for a dry cow turned out 
quite free from mammitis to come in a few weeks later badly infected with 
the complaint. It is more likely, however, that she was infected before going 
out and that it was not noticeable. It is hardly likely that she would be 
infected in the paddock under the conditions mentioned, but if the camp 
which she frequented were infected, then it may be possible, but not probable. 
The possibility of tubercular mammitis has to be considered. This aspect 
of the case is fairly typical of tubercular mammitis. 


BOTANY. 


A Species of Dodder. 


The 
Governm 


following replies have been selected from the heavy outward mail of the 
ent Botanist, Mr. C. White, F.L.S.:— 


H.T.R. (Jondaryan)— 
Your specimen is Cuscuta australis, a species of Dodder. It is a parasite in 


“«¢ Hairy 


Queensland on various weeds, &c. It is not, however, very particular as 
to its host and often attacks garden plants and agricultural crops. It is not 
uncommon about Brisbane, mostly on Smart Weeds (Poiygonwm spp.) in 
wet places, but we have had specimens submitted this season as parasitic 
on Chrysanthemum and other garden plants. For this reason it is not a 
suitable plant to propagate for weed destruction. 


Indigo.’’ 


T.K. (Goodwood)— 


You 


r specimen is Indigofera hirsuta, the Hairy Indigo, a fairly common plant 
in Queensland and extending through to India. In Queensland it is most 
common along railway cuttings or where the ground has been disturbed, 
but is not confined to such situations, being sometimes found as a weed in 
the genera] pasture. Several of the same genus have been accused of being 
poisonous, but though the present species is fairly common here and abroad, 
it is not known to possess any harmful properties. 


“é¢ Corn-Beef Wood.’’ 
L.H. (Brandon, N.Q.)— 


The 


specimen is Barringtonia calyptrata, a native tree fairly common in North 
Queensland, particularly from Cairns north to Port Douglas. In the latter 
place the wood is used for fruit cases, though regarded as rather heavy. 
It is known as ‘‘Corn-beef Wood,’’ because it is said to have an odour of 
corn-beef when freshly cut. It also occurs in New Guinea. The fruit is 
not edible. 


‘Native Fodder Trees. 


J.B. (Noumea, New Caledonia)— 
We have no trees on hand at present of native fodder trees, but have seeds of 


23 


a couple of species that are grown extensively here and thought highly of 
as fodders, viz., Celtis sinensis—miscalled here ‘‘Portugese Elm’’—and 
Phytolacca dioica, the Portulacca or Bella Sombra tree. The latter is an 
exceptionally quick-growing species, When a fair size it is pruned every 
year and the prunings used for fodder. Both trees should do well on your 
west coast. The seeds of the Phytolacca will have to be freed from the 
sweet pulp with which they are surrounded. 
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Star Burr, a Noxious Weed—Fruiting Carob. 


spn, (benches) — 

Your specimen is the Star Burr (Acanthospermum hispidum), gazetted a noxious- 
weed throughout the State. The weed is very bad in North Queensland 
and covers large areas of country on the coast and along the river-flats in. 
the Gulf country. We noticed a few plants about Laidley some years ago, 
but the plant does not seem to spread here anything like it does from, say, 
Townsville northwards. 


The only explanation we can see for your Carob fruiting is that one or two of 
the female flowers have become fertilised from other trees in the same 
district. There are, we think, a few trees planted about Laidley. We have 
not seen them there, hut have received specimens once or twice from 


Laidley for determination. 


Atherton Flora Identified—A Poisonous Plant. 


N.A.R.P. (Townsville)— 
1. Gastrolobium grandiflorum. Heart-leaf Poison Bush, Wall-flower Poison, or 
Desert Poison. One of our worst poisonous planis. It varies somewhat im 


the leaf shape. 
2. Eucalyptus clavigera. 


3. The eucalypts are— 
Bloodwood—LEucalyptus corymbosa. 
Tronbark—Lucalyptus crebra. 
Cabbage Gum or Pudding Gum—Lucalyptus papuana. 
Silver-leaved Ironbark—Zucalyptus malanophloia. 
Moreton Bay Ash—Zucalyptus tessellaris. 
Poplar Gum—Lucalyptus alba. 
Seented Gum—wealyptus citriodora. 
Gray Box—Eucalyptus leptophleba. 


A Rhodes Grass Ally. 


G.B. (Drillham)— 

Your specimen is Chloris virgata, a very close ally of the Rhodes Grass, but is: 
not as palatable to stock as that species, and is an annual, not a perennial, 
grass. It is fairly well established in many parts of Queensland, and its: 
light seeds tend to give the grass a wide range. 


Pine Tree Propagation. 


F.E.J. (Pittsworth)— 

Reference your query on the propagation of the Aleppo Pine (Pinus halepensis) 
and Insignis or Remarkable Pine (Pinus insignis), these plants are easily 
raised from seed. Get ripe cones and extract the seeds from between the 
woody scales; sow these in flats or specially prepared garden beds; thin 
out if necessary when the seedlings are a couple of inches high, and ‘trans- 
plant into permanent positions when anything from 6 inches. in height or 
more. The Insignis Pine does not shed its seeds very freely and the cones: 
ees et i the trees for years, so you will have to break them open 
The cones of the Aleppo Pine open naturally; ge se that ar ine 
to split and extract Be seeds. : eR neuro sy 


«*Rag Weed.’’ 
INQUIRER (Brisbane )— 


The specimen of ‘Horse Weed’? from Imbil is Erigeron. linifolius, commonly 
SNe, here as ‘‘Rag Weed.’’? The name ‘‘Cobblers’ Pegs?’ is also given 
o it, though this name is now more gener i 0 : y 
D erally applied 
. . 5 Ss at ; aed 
Bidens pilosa, een paper ca 


Whitewood. 
InquirER (Melbourne, Victoria)— 


A. hemiglauca is universally known throughout Que i 
iversally kno 0 ensland as ¢‘ fe 
It has a very wide distribution over the whole State. th tie Boreal 
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Grasses 


generally regarded as quite a useful fodder tree. In the far west—say, 
the Georgina River—and central and north-west the young shoots are looked 
upon as causing ‘‘staggers’’ or ‘‘shivers’’ in working horses, acting in 
much the same way as Stachys arvensis. This has simply been mentioned 
to us when in the west or has been noted in correspondence, but has never 
been put on record. 


Identified. 


J.M.B. (Pickanjinnie)—Your specimens are— 


1. Iseilema membranacea. Flinders Grass. The specimen was without seed 


head, and determination is, therefore, a little doubtful, but I think correct. 
One of the best known fodder grasses of Queensland. 


2. Eleusine indica. Crow-foot Grass. A species with a wide distribution over 


the warmer regions of the globe. It occurs as a weed mostly along cultiva- 
tion headlands, around cowyards, &¢., or, in fact, anywhere where the 
ground has been disturbed. Like young Sorghum it contains a prussic-acid 
yielding glucoside, but I have never heard of deaths from it. 


3. Panicum colonum. Wild Millet. This grass, like the last, grows mostly in 


cultivation paddocks, &e., also often in wet, swampy situations. It has a 
wide distribution over the warmer parts of the world. It is looked on as 
one of the wild forms of such cultivated fodders as Japanese Millet and 
White Panicum. 


4. Setaria glauca. Pigeon Grass. 


Jambool or Jamum Fruit—Candle Nut. 


T.W.A. (Charters Towers) 


(1) 


(2) 


The fruit is Hugenia Jambos, the Jambool or Jamum Fruit, a native of 
India. The fruit is edible. 


The nut is Alewrites moluccana, the Candle Nut. A large tree with a wide 
distribution from the East Indies, through Australia, to the Pacific. The 
nuts are commonly eaten without ill effects, but are always dangerous, 
often causing severe gastric troubles, though I know of no eases of deaths 
from eating them. The oil of the seeds is a dryimg oil, and can be used in 
the same way as linseed oil in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
linoleums, &c¢. 


«<< Lambs’ Tails ’’—Castor Oil Plant—-Thorn Apple. 
H.C.P. (Fernvale)— 


The specimen is Boussingaultia basellioides, « climbing plant, native of South 


America, and commonly grown in gardens as an ornamental ¢reeper under 
; YS 8 Pp 

the name of ‘‘Lambs’ Tails.’? It is allied botanicaily to the salt-bushes, 
and is not known to possess any poisonous properties. 


The seeds of the true Castor Oil plant are poisonous; this plant is naturalised 


in Queensland. A plant known commonly, though erroneously, as Castor 
Oil plant in various parts of Queensland is the Thorn Apple or Stramonium 
(Datura Stramonium), a bad weed in Queensland, and the whole plant, 
particularly the seeds, is very poisonous. If either plant is growing on your 
place and the fowls have eaten the seeds they are the cause of your trouble. 


*‘ Balloon ’’ or “‘ Cape Cotton.”’ 


INQUIRER (Cabarlah)— 
The specimen is Gomphocarpus fruticosus, the Balloon or Cape Cotton, a native 


of South Africa and a common naturalised weed in Queensland. It is 
sometimes grown as a curiosity in gardens, but can become a most aggressive 
weed. In some districts, such as along the North Coast, it overruns the 
pastures to the exclusion of other plants, particularly over newly fallen 
serub land. It is practically untouched by stock, but is reputed poisonous 
and belongs to a poisonous family, the Asclepiadacee. The silk-cotton 
within the pods has some value as a kapok, but the collection here would be 
far from a paying proposition. The stem has a strong fibre. 
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PIG RAISING. 


The following replies have been selected from the outward mail of the Instructor 
in Pig Raising, Mr. BE. J. Shelton, H.D.A,:— 


A Point in Pig Practice. 


W.H.S. (Miva)— 

Never place a sick pig in a pen with other healthy ones, as the risk of infection 
is too great. Pigs are not valuable enough to take risks with; it # better 
to cull out immediately and get rid of unsatisfactory sorts and put the feed 
into more healthy, growthy animals 


Artichokes for Planting—Glouzester Old Spot. 
O.A.8, (Kairi, N.Q.)— 

(1) The principal difficulty experienced by seed merchants in regard to stocking 
artichokes is that it is diffienlt to keep these tubers during the off season. 
They require to be stored in moist sand and be kept in a comparatively cool 
spot in order to maintain them in good condition for planting when planting 
time arrives. Most of the seedsmen have not the conveniences for storing 
them, and as the demaud is limited they do not bother. 


(2) We have not had sufficient experience with the G.O.S. breed in this country 
yet to be able to definitely place them ahead of the Tamworth, Berkshire, 
or similar well-known breeds and types. They certain appear to be well 
worth trial, and you could obtain further local experience from Mr. C. W. 
Roseblade, of Yungaburra, who has been using the G.O.S. type now for 
several years. 


Poland-Chinas—Duroc-Jerseys. 
H.S. (Ardlethan, N.S.W.)— 


(1) The Poland-China breed has a tendency to fatten very readily and, unless 
carefully handled, the resulting product is overfat and realises less in ¢om- 
parison than prime, fleshy pigs would. However, with proper care and 
management and the provision of abundant supplies of green food, there 
seems to be no reason why the Poland-China should not prove an excellent 
type for cross-breeding with grade sows of superior type and quality. 

(2) As to whether the Duroe-Jersey is superior to the Poland-China or Tam- 
worth-Berkshire cross for quick-maturing porkers is largely a matter of 
opinion. So far, in Australia, we have had no opportunity of testing out 
these breeds in competition one with the other. ‘ 


Points in Feeding—A Bad Practice. 
IN@uirerR (Northern Downs)— 


You are making a great mistake in feeding to your pigs without boiling or 
other treatment milk from cattle suffering from Contagious Mammitis, 
The feeding of uncooked milk or flesh to pigs from eattle suffering from 
diseases of any description is invariably the cause of trouble amongst the 
pigs and, as you will note, prevention of such troubles ean. only.be. brought 
about by absolutely discarding the milk or flesh from diseased stock, or, if {his 
is not possible, thoroughly boiling these foods before they are utilised for pig 
feed. The germs of mammitis appear te have their natural home in the 
mammary glands of the female, and apparently these eerms thrive equally 
as well in the mammary glands of cattle and pigs. In vour attempt to vid 
your pigs of disease, attention must be given to the matter of feeding. It 
is waste of time giving the pigs medicine unless the conditions in re and ic 
feeding are attended to. ou ea 


It is apparent that some of your pigs have been fed too heavily on 
fattening foods. These would be the pigs whieh, whilst seemingly fat and 
. . 3 : 3 > xe « J « 
healthy, suddenly go away and mope on their own and appear very ill 
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Though this may not be classified by the veterinarian as heat apoplexy, it is 
a condition brought about largely by exposure of over-fat animals to 
abnormal weather conditions. 


It appears that numbers of the pigs have been suffering from constipa- 
tion and bowel disorders. his is indicated by the faet that the animal 
to which you have given a good dose of castor oil rapidly improved. 
Constipation is responsible for a great number of ills to which stock of all 
descriptions are liable. Attention must, therefore, be given to the supply of 
succulent green food and, where necessary, to medicines like castor oil or the 
more rapidly acting purgative, Epsom salts. 


Sweet Potato Vines as Pig Food. 
A.E.S, (Landsborough )— 


We have no definite record of any ill effect resulting to pigs fed with a 
proportion of Sweet Potato Vines mixed with their other food. It is 
certainly not advisable to attempt to force pigs to consume more vines than 
they care to eat at each meal by refusing to give them other more con- 
eentrated foods like the Sweet Potato itself, corn, lucerne, milk, or other 
foods. Any attempt to force pigs to live on Sweet Potato Vines would 
certainly be disastrous, for the proportion of indigestible fibre in them is 
very high, while the food value itself is very low. Pigs turned on to a 
patch of Sweet Potatoes and that had opportunity ef consuming both the 
tubers and the vines would suffer no ill effect, providing they had ample 
water, suitable accommodation, and some grain. If it is not convenient to 
feed the crop in this way, a proportion of vines may be utilised as green 
food, preferably after the animals have been fed their ordinary ration each 
day. The vines themselves are not poisonous, hence there is no necessity 
to refuse the animals a proportion as suggested above. 


Western Trees. 
M.F. (Brisbane )— 

The ‘‘Flooded Gum’’ of Tambourine, so far as we know, does not grow west 
of the Main Range, though it is common along the coast from the Tweed 
northwards to Cairns. It is not confined to mountains, but often grows 
on flats inclined to be flooded; hence the name. There are many western 
trees you could use for your purpose—the River Red Gum—magnificent 
trees with white boles, splashed with red or green—along all the western 
rivers; the Coolibah—smaller, but along rivers and flats; the Bimble Box, 
Yellow Box, and Ribbon Box—all western trees. The Brigalow and Beelah, 
which form inland serubs. The Whitewood, the Wilga, and the Gruie or 
Emu Apple—all good fodders and small, but beautiful shade trees, 


Honey Bean. 
G.C. (Swan Creek, Warwick )— 

The tree widely planted on the Downs and known as Honey Bean is Gleditschia 
triacanthos, a native of North America, widely planted in temperate countries 
everywkere as an ornamental tree. The beans are used as cattle fodder, 
and the sweetish pulp in the pods is freely eaten by children wherever the 
trees grow. If a child were to swallow the seeds mechanical injury might 
follow, but the pods are certainly not known te possess anv poisonous 
character, 


Wild Millet. 


C.J.G. (Toowoomba )— 

Your specimen is Panicum colonum, commonly known here as *‘ Wild Millet.’’ 
It is a grass with a very wide distribution over the warmer parts of the 
world, and is supposed to be one of the parents of such fodders as Japanese 
Millet and White Panicum. It is an annual, and in Queensland is mostly 
seen either as a weed in fallows, along cultivation headlands, &c., or in wet, 


swampy Situations. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Abstracts from the outward correspondence of the Assistant Instructor in Sheep 
and Wool, Mr, J. Carew. 


Sheep Drench. 
C.C. (Mungallala) — 
The bluestone and mustard drench recommended by this Department is as 
follows :— 


1 Ib. bluestone, avoirdupois (sulphate of copper). 
1 Ib. mustard (fresh). 
10 gallons rain water. 


Dose for grown sheep, 4 fluid oz.; for 9 to 15 months, 3 fluid oz.; 
for lambs, 2 fluid oz. 


The bluestone should be in clear blue crystals having no white crust. 
Dissolve the bluestone in a wooden or enamelled vessel. Mix the mustard 
in a small quantity of water to get it to a damp paste, then add to the 
bluestone water and make up to the desired strength. The drench should 
not be brought into contact with iron or metal. If the animal conghs 
while dosing, stop pouring the drench and lower the head at once, as it is 
likely to get in their lungs and cause trouble or perhaps death. Give the 
same treatment to sheep both before and after drenching with arsenie, 
except to those sheep that are weak and cannot stand the starving, or in 
time of drought when sheep are actually starving in the paddocks, when they 
should be kept away from water for several hours before and a few hours 
after drenching. One drench of bluestone to 3 of arsenic is recommended. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show dates have been listed by the Queensland Chamber of 
Agricultural Societies for the present year:— 


MarcH. Biggenden oes ae .. 24-25 
Goombungee.. 50 .. 28-24 Toogoolawah .. = .. 25-26 
Goondiwindi the at ae ee 
Killarney ee JUNE. 

Chinchilla Re ad oe eak-2s Marburg 2-4 
Milmerran ae Se a3 29 Childers oc 25 a 2-6 
Lowood as one Efe 8-9 

APRIL. Bundaberg 7-9 
Pittsworth 3 Wowan 7-8 
Clifton 11-12 Miriam Vale 13-14 
Toowoomba 16-19 Gladstone Bie 20-27 
Kingaroy 19-20 Mount Lareom .. 22-23 
Dalby 26-27 Gatton 28-29 
Nanango 26-27 Rockhampton 27-3 

May. JULY. 
Beaudesert we 2-5 Mackay 3-5 
Taroom 2 Kileoy 5-6 
Maleny 2-3 Tsk $3 13-14 
Longreach 2-3 Townsville 10-12 
Kalbar 2 Woodford 2-13 
Charleville 2-3 Nundah ; 14 
Wondai 3-5 Charters Towers 18-19 
Oakey # Caboolture 19-20 
Mitchell 8-9 ingham 20-21 
Mundubbera 9-10 Rosewood ars 20-21 
ees By ee Towers 18-19 
f "20 ; aid " 5- 

Beal Ae aidley 25-26 
Roma 15-16 AUGUST. 

Gayndah 16-17 Bowen .. v2 1-2 
Tpswich 16-18 Royal National 6-11 
Springsure 16-17 Crow’s Nest 22-23 
Wallumbilla 22-23 Coorparoo -25 
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General Notes. 


Canary Seed Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation 
and Marketing Act empowering the Canary Seed Board to borrow money and give 
the necessary security. : 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 


The appointments as Inspectors under the Diseases in Stock Act ef Messrs. 
James Bishop, Ravensbourne, and N. C. Copeman, Helidon, have been confirmed, as 
from the 22nd August, 1927. 


Messrs. 8. C. Smith (late of Wandal, Rockhampton)-and Archibald Dick (late 
of Purga) have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughterhouses, as from the 20th 
February, 1928. 


Mr. 8. E. Stephens, Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, at present 
stationed at Innisfail, is to be transferred to Cardwell, as from the 23rd March, 1928. 


_ The Officer in Charge of Police, Kumbia, has been appointed an Acting Inspector 
of Stock, as from the Ist March, 1928. 


_ Mr. M, J. Hickey, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Cairns, has been appointed to act as 
Chairman of the Babinda and Hambledon Local Sugar Cane Prices Boards during 
the absence of Mr. A. H. O’Kelly, Police Magistrate. 


The following have been appointed Honorary Officers under the Animals and 
Birds Aets:— 
Mrs. W. M. Mayo, Secretary of the Nature Lovers’ League of Queensland; 
Mr. J. H. Grice, Southport; Mr. J. W. Troyahn, Southport; Mr. J. W. 
Proud, Southport; Mr. J. CG, Tuesley, Southport: Mr. W. H. Gould, 
Southport; and Mr. J. D. Maddox, Gap View, vid Kalbar, 


Mr. A. V. Wilson, of Waterloo, vid Yandaran, has been appointed an Honorary 
Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 


The resignation has been accepted of Mr. A. H. Warner, of Talwood Station, 
Talwood, as Acting Inspector of Stock, as from the 1Sth February, 1928. 


Mr. J. E. James, of Myer’s Ferry, Southport, and Mr. H. C. Fenn, lodgekeeper, 
Government House, have been appointed officers under the Animals and Birds Acts, 
as from the lst March, 1928. 


Constable J. H. Daley, of Mourilyan, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter- 
houses, as from the 17th February, 1928. 


The transfer has been approved of Mr. D. J. Callaghan, Inspector under the 
Dairy Produce Acts, from Brisbane to Mundubbeva. 


Messrs. F. ©. Anderson (‘‘Hazlebrook,’’ Booinbah, Goomeri) and J. J. 
MeLachlan (Poultry Inspeetor, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane) have 
been appointed Officers under the Animals and Birds Acts, as from the 17th March, 
1928. 


The following Police Constables have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter- 
houses:—F. F. W. Jahnke, Cordalba; J. M. O’Malley, Sapphire; and Frank Dawson, 
Marmor. 

The following transfers of Inspectors of Slaughter-houses have been approved :— 
Mr. G. R. L. Anderson, to be attached to Brisbane; Mr. A.' Dick, to be attached to 
Ayr; Mr. 8. C. Smith, to be attached to Mareeba; Mr, R. T. Cridland, to be trans- 
ferred from Mareeba to Bundaberg; and Mr. W. A, D. Davidson, to be transferred 
from Bundaberg to Brisbane. 


Tractor Schoo! at Gatton. 

The tractors likely to be used at the Fifth Queensland Tractor School this month 
at Gatton College are—Advance (crude oil), Case, Caterpillar, Fordson, Cletrac, Hart 
Parr, McCormick Deering, Peterbro’, Ronaldson-Tippett, Twin City, and Wallis. 

The Parker Producer Gas Company have been cabled to, asking that oue of their 
producers for a Fordson tractor be made available, if possible; and the Migration 
Department, which, it is understood has been testing such a plant with trucks, has 
been asked to make the plant available for demonstration at the Tractor School. 


‘ 
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Government House Grounds Declared a Sanctuary. 

The grounds surrounding Government House, Paddington (portion 223 and 
subdivision 1 of portion 291, parish of Enoggera, county of Stanley, area 41 acres 
3 roods 9.7 perches), have been declared a Sanctuary under the Animals and Birds 
Acts. 


A Pest Destroyer—Copper Dust. 

A regulation has been issued under the Pest Destroyers Act providing for the 
addition of copper dusts to the list of pest destroyers under the Act. 

This pest destroyer is defined as—‘‘Copper salts, as copper carbonate and other 
copper compounds, in the form of fine, dry dust for the treatment of wheat against 
bunt.’’ It must contain not less than 50 per cent. of metallic copper, and be of such 
fineness as to permit of 95 per cent. passing through a sieve of 200 meshes to the 
linear inch. 


Success. 

‘¢There is another form of success within the reach of ordinary mortals, not 
indeed as the outside world understands and uses the word, but from the individual’s 
own point of view; it is to preserve your own peace of mind and respect by the 
consciousness of honest work well done, and duty carried out without fear or favour, 
in making others better and happier in body and mind, and by frecdom from 
discomfort and regrets for any action mean and contrary to the golden rule to ‘do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you.’ ’’—Sir Humphry Rolleston, in 
the ‘‘* Lancet.’ 


Custard Apple Levy. 


A regulation has been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts 
extending the Custard Apple Levy Regulations passed last year. 

This levy is at the rate of one halfpenny per half-bushel ease of eustard apples, 
and will operate from the 1st March, 1928, to the 28th February, 1929. It will be 
collected by means of levy stamps, which are obtaimable from the Head Office of the 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, Brisbane. These stamps are to be 
affixed to account sales, eredit notes, or any other document giving evidence of the 
sale of custard apples. Agents who affix these stamps are entitled to deduet the 
value thereof from the money payable to the custard apple growers concerned. 

The object of the levy is to enable the custard apple growers of Queensland to 
earry out an extensive advertising scheme to popularise the custard apple in the South. 


Oil from Coal. 


The promotion of a £10,000,000 scheme in Great Britain for the extraction of 
smokeless fuel and oils from coal at the pithead has been announced. It was stated 
by Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bt., at the recent annual meeting of Low Temperature Carboni- 
sation, Limited, that for the first time the low temperature carbonisation process is 
completely successful, both from the technical and commercial standpoints. The 
four objects attained by the proecss were: (1) The obviation of the enormous loss 
due to the burning of raw coal in an open grate; (2) the production of a fuel 
(coalite) as bright as coal, but smokeless; (3) the extraction of oil (including petrol) 
and gaseous products, retaining their chemical and physical properties at their highest 
possible value; (4) the utilisation of small coal (slack) which constitutes so large a 
percentage of the total output of many ecolleries. : 


Butter Board Election. 


The election for the return of two members for Divisions Nos. 1 and 6 for the 
Butter Board resulted as follows:— 


Division No, 1 (North Queensland)— 


William James Sloan, Malanda 187 
; aland: Pe A sts we votes 
Walter Scott, Peeramon .. ae uM + es a 89 votes 
Division No. 6 (Gympie to Kingston)— 
Thomas Flood Plunkett, Beaudesert .. a ae .. 1,238 votes 
Edwin Brabiner, Gympie oe es By Ae Ae 575 votes 


Messrs. Sloan and Plunkett, the retiring members, have therefore been re-elected 
and together with the other four members will hold office until the 30th June, 1931. 


we pee a ek ene aoe 2, 3, 4, and 5, Messrs. J. L. Wilson, James McRobert, 
ames Purcell, and Charles Henry Jamieson, respectively, were returned unopposed. 
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Fertilisers from the Dead Sea. 


Queensland Light Horsemen who fought in Palestine and endured campaign rigors 
in the Jordan Valley will be interested in the press reports that indieate that the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, a huge British chemical combine, of which 
Sir Alfred Mond is the head, has secured concessions which will enable it to extract 
valuable fertilisers, &¢., from Dead Sea water, Palestine. 


Atherton Tabieland Maize Board. 


An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation 
and Marketing Act empowering the Atherton Tableland Maize Board to give, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council, a mortgage over any property to which 
the Board now is or may hereafter become entitled, or a mortgage or security over 
any machinery or effects to which the Board now is or may hereafter become entitled, 
to secure the repayment of any money borrowed by the Board from, or in which it 
may become indebted to, any person, Government, or corporation. 


European Maize Imports. 

Official returns of the imports of maize from Ist August, 1927, to 21st January, 
1928 (twenty-five weeks), to principal European ports amounted to 20,536,000 
quarters (480 Ib.), or at the rate of 42,700,000 qr. (480 Ib.) per annum (exclusive of 
trans-frontier imports). The price offering in England at the end of 1927 for f.a.q. 
maize was from 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. per bushel. Great Britain’s imports for 1927 show a 
total of 9,784,075 qr., against 7,416,212 for 1926. The chief consignors were 
Argentine, 8,315,939 qr.; South Africa, 466,086 qr.; Roumania, 292,123 qr. 

New year cargo sales include Argentine at 38s. for 486 lb., No. 2 South Africa 
39s. Gd., and No. 3°39s., while maize meal comes at £10 3s. 9d. per ton for yellow 
and £9 for white. 


Fruit Levy. 

Regulations have been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts to 
provide for a levy at the rate of 5d. per ton on all fruit and vegetables grown 
within a radius of 40 miles from Wallangarra, and railed from any railway station 
within that area. The railway stations in question will be those between Wallangarra 
and Dalveen (both inclusive), and from Amiens to Fleurbaix (both inclusive), 

This levy will operate from the 27th February, 1928, to the 25th February, 1929, 
and will be collected in the first instance by the Railway Commissioner, It is to be 
utilised in the payment of any expenses attaching to the collection of the levy, for 
making financial grants to the various Jocal producers’ associations in the district 
paying the levy, and the balance to be paid yearly to the Deciduous Sectional Group 
Committee, to be used by it at its discretion. 

These regulations have been approved by the Local Producers’ Associations in 
the Stanthorpe district, by the Deciduous Sectional Group Committec, and by the 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing. 


Canada’s Fur Farms. 

Fur farming in Canada is developing into a major industry. A report recently 
issued by the Canadian Government Bureau of Statisties for the year 1926 shows that 
the total value of the fur-bearing animals on the 2,819 fur farms in Canada was 
$11,007,530, located on property valued at $14,888,705. Fox farming is the pre- 
dominant leader in the industry. Of the 2,819 fur farms in Canada 2.517 are fox 
farms, 107 muskrat, 95 mink, 57 racoon, and 438 are raising other kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, such as skunk, mar.on, fisher, chinchilla, and rabbits. 

Silver foxes are the aristocrats of Canada’s fur farms. In the year under review 
there were 10,469 silver foxes sold valued at $2,371,480 on the farms, representing 
an average value of $226. The total number of all other kinds of fur-bearing animals 
sold was 14,211, valued at $2,276,664. The sale of pelts totalled 16,643, valued at 
$1,218,111, of which 14,045 were silver foxes, valued at #1,168,020, Canadian fur 
farmers received from the sale of animals and pelts $3,494,775 in 1926. Silver fox 
pelts sold for an average price of $83, but some pelts commanded three or four times 
that figure. Ninety-six per cent. of the total value of the animals on these farms 
are silver foxes, which are valued at $10,591,054. 

Canada’s smallest province, Prince Edward Island, leads in the fur-farming 
industry with animals valued at $3,304,610, on property estimated to be worth 
$4,305,000. Ontario is next with about half the value in animals that Prince Edward 
Island has. Quebec holds third place and is not far behind Ontario. 

Many of the fur-bearing animals raised on the Canadian farms find a market in 


the United States. 
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Butter Pool. 

Following on the notice that was issued on the 23rd December last, an Order in 
Gouncil has now been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Market- 
ing Act, extending the life of the existing Butter Pool from the Ist March, 1928, to 
the 30th June, 1931. 


The Butter Pool is administered by six representatives of growers, together 
with the Director of Marketing. Each of the representative members is elected by 
the cream suppliers of the companies and associations in his district, and the 
election for the Board members takes place on the 28th of this month. Three of 
the Board members have already been returned unopposed—namely, Mr. J. L. Wilson, 
of Calliope, for Division No. 2; Mr. James McRobert, of Maryborough, for Division 
No. 3: Mr, James Purcell, of Toowoomba, for Division No. 4; and Mr. C. H. 
Jamieson, of Tent Hill, Gatton, for Division No. 5. Elections are being held in the 
cases of Division No. 1, the candidates being Captain W. Scott, of Peeramon, and 
Mr. W. J. Sloan, of Malanda; and for Division No. 6, the candidates being Mr. 
Edwin Brabiner, of Gympie, and Mr, T. Flood Plunkett, of Beaudesert. 


Electric Farm Equipment for Drying Grain. 


The Swedish Export Journal of January, 1928, states that promising attempts 
to dry grain by means of electric power have been carried out by the Royal Waterfalls 
Administration during the past autumn. The method tried was invented by My. H. 
Edholm, an official of the Administration, the latter having placed the funds required 
for the practical tests at the disposal of the inventor. 


The testing equipment had a capacity of about about 8 tons, and consisted of a 
fan in connection with an injector and a discharge tube, which latter at the upper 
end opens out on a certain number of inclined boards for the airing of the grain. 
The air current from the fan forces the grain gradually up through the tube and on 
to the boards. The latter being inclined at an angle closely approximating the 
friction angle of the grains, the latter descend slowly towards the silo. The air 
current used to raise the grain is in the meantime carried off between the boards, and 
therefore subjects the thin layers of grain on the boards to an effective airing. In 
this way the grain can be circulated once a day or oftener, according to requirements, 

As to the cost, the trial operation shows the consumption of current to be from 
2 to 3 p.k.ew. per 2 ewt. of grain. It is considered that this method constitutes an 
excellent and inexpensive means for keeping the grain in good condition on small 
estates and middling-size farms. Under normal conditions the above operation is 
sufficient for drying the grain down to 16 or 17 per cent. of water. If a higher degree 
of dryness is wanted it is, or course, possible to install a steam coil at some suitable 
point, Further trials will be carried out in order to design a series of standard-size 
driers of this deseription. 


Organising New Zealand’s Pork Export. 


An carnest attempt to overcome the marketing problems which confront the 
export, on a large scale, of New Zealand pork to the British market, is beine made 
by thirteen dairies operating in the South Auckland province, which have joined the 
New Zealand Co-operative Pig Marketing Association. 

The Association realises that the present marketing methods are unsatisfactory, 
in that the farmer has to accept a price arbitrarily fixed which has no relationship 
to the true value of the pig. 

It therefore aims at marketing bacon and pork carcasses graded for quality of 
meat and weights to suit export buyers, and, where possible, to send these direct to 
the wholesale houses in the United Kingdom. 


The success of the scheme will necessarily depend entirely on the support 
accorded by the producers. It is merely an attempt to 
pigs, and a good supply of well-finished pigs is essential. 


" 


gain the best returns from 


Under the system adopted, complete identification of the pig is established right 
to the time it is sold, and the producer will therefore be certain of getting his proper 
weight and full value. As the carcasses will be graded not only for weight, but also 
for quality, the breeder who feeds properly will obtain better returns than the man 
who relies solely on his skim milk or whey for feeding. 

The Association will not deduct the usual 1s. per carcass for insurance against 

nial 7111 eee \e 414 « yw “Ay « 1 “ 
loss, but will accept liability, and pay for all pigs trucked. In other words, the 
Association is offering to pig producers a means of eliminating objectionable tacties 
in the trade, and replacing these by a method which will put the producers in direet 
touch with the consumers of bacon for no more than the bare handling charges, 
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‘Sugar and Alcohol from Cellulose. 


A report has been received by the Power Alcohol Section ef the British Empire 
Producers’ Organisation of the first tests carried out in a factory in Germany on a 
commercial scale for using sawdust, straw, sisal waste, and bagasse as raw materials 
for the production of grape sugar and ethyl alcohol. 

The process consists of the saturation by hydrochloric gas, in the presence of 
catalysts, of the raw materials, and in a period of under one hour the whole of the 
cellulose content is converted into glucose. This glucose is then treated for the 
removal of the acid, and can either be sold as cattle food, or refined as pure white 
glucose for human consumption, or it can be fermented into aleohol for fuel, indus- 
trial or potable purposes. As much as 60 per cent. of the weight of the dried sawdust 
has been obtained in pure sugar, and in the case of straws and other materials higher 
percentages are obtained. 

The development of such a process must have a far-reaching effect in the 
Deminions and Colonies, where large supplies of raw materials of the kind mentioned 
are now being wasted, and also in those countries where abundant supplies of 
grasses and bamboos are available, as these materials are equally suitable for 
conversion into alcohol. 

Various European Governments are investigating the process and the Australian 
Government has sent a representative. It seems probable that this process in the 
near future will provide countries with an alternate motor fuel supply te that of 
petrol. 


The Rage for Milking Records. 


Opinions are greatly divided among dairy farmers as to the value of forcing 
cows to heavy production. Many are of opinion that the yields obtained in the official 
tests are of no value because the heavy feeding with concentrates could not be done 
by a dairyman carrying on business on commercial lines. Others declare that the 
forcing of dairy cows in order to establish records is ruinous to the cows. 

The recent performance of the Government-owned Jersey, Wagga Gladys, at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College at Richmond (N.S8.W.) in yielding 20,835 Ib. of 
milk and 1,149 Ib. of butter-fat in 365 days, which is a world’s official record for 
the breed, no doubt will act as an inspiration to breeders to ‘‘go one better.’’ 

Writing upon this subject, the ‘‘Argus’’ says that this will probably be the 
undoing of more than one good cow. Deep-milking cattle are required in the 
majority of Australian herds if dairying is to be made to pay, but heavy production 
can be, and is being, overdone. Forced feeding impairs the breeding organs, as is 
proved by the frequency with which cows thus treated will not breed, or abort 
their calf after carrying it for only a short period. In addition, it induces mammitis, 
with probably the loss of one or more quarters, and instances are not uncommon 
in Victoria where good cows have been ruined in this manner. 

During the last Melbourne Royal Show, Mr. E. Griffiths, of New Plymouth 
(N.Z:), who judged the Jerseys, said that although heavy production was what 
everyone was striving for, Jersey breeders must remember that production alone 
would not lead to success. ‘The ideal Jersey cow outlined in the standard of per- 
fection was not only the most beautiful cow in the world, but she was the most 
evenly balanced and the most economical and profitable producer. If breeders 
depended upon production alone, and ignored type, the cows would quickly lose 
constitution and the very ideal they were striving for, namely, profitable production. 
Mr. Griffiths said that he was prompted to make these remarks after watching an 
auction sale at the show grounds and observing the tendency of the beginner to be 
unduly influenced by butter-fat records without giving reasonable consideration to 
type. Type not only depicted the symmetrical, well-balanced outline, but also a 
well-shaped milk vessel, a capacious body, and a head denoting constitution and 
nervous energy. 

It appears that in the future (says the writer in the ‘‘Argus’’) if breeders of 
dairy cattle are to increase production, they must obtain constitution and try to 
recapture some of the hardiness of the old-time animals. Possibly in aiming at 
super-producers they have lost sight of the fact that to yield well at the dairy, and 
to keep it up, a cow must possess a robust constitution, and unless she inherits that 
vital attribute it can never be acquired. It is essential, therefore, to breed cattle 
with strong constitutions and at the same time not to disregard the importance of 
breed type. Although refinement of form and bone is desirable, refinement carried 
to the point of delicacy is to be avoided, Constitution does not necessarily imply 
excessive bodily development or coarseness, but no animal lacking it will make a 
satisfactory producer or breeder. The type of cow dairymen should aim at is one 
that will yield, say, about 400 lb. of butter-fat in a lactation, and produce a strong, 
healthy calf annually on a reasonable ration. That is the most profitable type, and 
a glance at the pedigrees of the cows that have been through the Government herd 
test will show that it is from such cows that the best bulls and heifers are bred. 
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The Food Value of Kurrajong—And Its Limitations. 

Little scrub feeding is being carried out at present, but a sheepowner in the 
Rankin’s Springs district recently found it necessary to resort to it, and in a letter 
to the New South Wales Department of Agricniture he raised a point of interest to 
sheepowners generally. Writing on 14th January, he stated :—*‘T am giving them 
kurrajong now, and plenty of salt and plenty of water. They are in good condition 
yet. Some people say kurrajong will kill them; others say it is good for them. 

Commenting on the foregoing, an officer of the Sheep and Wool Branch of the 
New South Wales Department observes that of all scrub fodders kurrajong is the 
best, and in circumstances such as those indicated it should comprise a quite satis- 
factory feed, if supplemented by a good laxative lick. It would be preferable, 
however, at the same time to feed some concentrate, such as grain or linseed nuts. 
The statement that deaths have been traced to kurrajong would require investigation, 
account being taken of every possible contributory circumstance, such, for example, 
as the weather, the condition of the sheep, and (if ewes) their state in relation to 
lambing. No scrub feed can be considered ideal for ewes very close to lambing, 
though it is satisfactory until within a certain time of lambing and for short periods. 
With dry sheep, on the other hand, scrub feeding may be carried out for a much 
longer time. 

The varieties of native serub and trees available for feeding stock in drought 
depends on the districts affected. Probably the best known besides kurrajong are 
wilga, mulga, myall, and willow; otkers not so palatable but extensively used are 
apple, box, rosewood, boree, pine, &e. Certain drought-resistant plants, such as 
saltbush, &¢., are not included in this category, since they are the natural sheep food 
of the western districts. It is a matter of regret, as some stoekowners are beginning 
to realise, that these natural fodders should have been so ruthlessly eut out. Even 
when being cut for sheep it is noticed that, in some cases, instead of being lopped 
the trees are felled; thus destroying their future usefulness, not only as food, but as 
shade and shelter. 


But, again let it be borne in mind that these are only emergency fodders. They 
do not provide a balanced ration, and, while alone they may keep up the health of 
stock for a limited period, eventually condition will be lost and signs of digestive 
disturbances will be noted. ; 


Alcohol from Bananas. 

This interesting subject is again being carefully studied with the object of 
discovering whether the enterprise of erecting distilleries in tropical localities where 
this raw material is very abundant is likely to prove successful. In the columns of 
‘‘Bulletin de 1’Agence Economique de 1’Afrique Occidentatle,’’ the following article, 
written by M. Paul Ammann, appears: 


“¢Tt has been ascertained from trials made during the last few years at the Ivory 
Coast, West Africa, that the banana can be used advantageously in the production 
of aleohol. The pulp of the banana represents 70 per cent. of the weight of the 
fruit, and it consists of an important proportion of sugars directly fermentable, as 
the two following analyses show :— 

Bananas gathered at Blagueville 


At the elose of a During a wet 
dry season, season. 
Moisture is me ahs eh 71.64 me 79.38 
Sugars directly fermentable is 17.85 os 15.15 
Saccharose .. ie aH oh 5.45 ae 2.33 
Alcohol from 100 parts of pulp .. 11.30 an 8.40 


Naturally, bananas gathered during a wet season are more watery aud contain 
less sugar than those collected ripe after a dry season, vet in both cages the vield 
in alcohol is important, and amounts respectively for the wet and the dry gatherings 
to 17.6 and 23.7 hectolitres of pure aleohol per hectare (say in British equivalents 
677.7 and 912.5 proof gallons per hectare of 2.45 acres). i ; 


In the first trials the aleohol was obtained by the direct fermentation of the 
pulp, without any attempt to transform the stareh which the ripe bananas contain 
into fermentable sugar and thence into aleohol. But the subject of the complete 
transformation of the constituents into fermentable sugars is very important so that 
the maximum yield of alcohol may be obtained. For this reason further trials were 
instituted by M. Boulard, and by his own process. Thus some bananas from China 
well ripened, have yielded at least 1 per cent. more alcohol by a mucor fermentation 
method than by the direct fermentation of the pulp. The composition of some bananas 
incompletely ripened, native to China, was found to be: Moisture, 62 per cent. : 
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fermentable sugars (initial), 10.76; starch, 19.80 per cent. (ie., total sugars and 
starch, 32.75 per cent.). When these bananas were treated with the Boulard mucor 
No. 5, and with the Boulard yeast No. 21, all the starch was transformed, and the 
yield of alcohol was raised to 19 per cent. 


Danish Egg Export Control. 


Some years ago, when certain questions were raised both as to the quality and 
the sorting weight of Danish eggs, the matter was investigated by the Danish 
Ministry of Agriculture, and as a result the Act of Ist April, 1925, was passed 
dealing with both the export and import of eggs. ; 

Since this Act came into force there have been significant improvements alike 
in regard to the quality and the sorting weight of eggs exported from Denmark. 
But in view of the efforts made in the same direction by other egg-exporting 
countries, the Danish Government has decided to take all necessary measures to 
maintain for Danish eggs the place they now hold im the world markets. The Act 
of April, 1925, expires in April, 1928, and on 2nd December the Minister for Agricul- 
ture introduced in the Landsting a Bill for its renewal with certain amendments 
sharpening the regulations and making the control more stringent. 

Under the new proposal the Minister is to be authorised to order that all eggs 
exported or imported shall be marked in a way specified by him, both on the eggs 
themselves and on the packing. In the case of export, the marking on the packing 
shall, among other things, indicate the quality and the sorting weight of the eggs, 
and the packing itself must conform to the requirements of the Ministry. 

All egg exporters must be duly authorised by the Ministry. 

When intended for resale or redelivery, Danish eggs must at the time of original 
sale and delivery be fresh laid unless sold or delivered under other description. Dirty 
or washed eggs, or eggs that have been damaged by brooding, incubation, heat, or in 
any other way, shall be marked as ‘‘Sekunda.’’ The Minister can order that all 
who buy or receive eggs for further sale or delivery shail give notice thereof to the 
Ministry. 

Besides ordering that eggs and packing shall be marked according to his regula- 
tions, the Minister may also take any other control measures he regards as necessary- 

As a test of the accuracy of the quality and sorting weight marked on the 
packing, the officers of the Minister may extract and examine larger or smaller 
quantities of the eggs, and where the marking is found to have been inaccurate the 
bulk may be confiscated. To cover the cost of the control, a fee is imposed on the 
authorised exporters in respect of all eggs exported from the country. 

Offences against the regulations of the Act are punishable with fines of from 
20 to 2,000 kroner unless punishment for the particular offence is provided for in 
any other Act. The name of the offender and character of the offence may be 
published by the Minister, and repetition of the offence entails cancellation of the 
license to export. 


Breed Plus Feed—Main Factors Determining Fat Content of Milk. 


The fat content of milk is, to a great extent, a question of inheritance. Different 
breeds are noted for high, medium, or low percentage of fat. Jerseys, for instance, 
have long been noted for a high percentage. Friesians had in the past a name for 
great volume, but with a low fat.content. Recently, however, this breed is proving 
by records that the average fat percentage has been and is being increased. The 
Australian Milking Shorthorns and their full sisters, the Ilawarras, are proving the 
same thing. Thus it is evident that the capacity to give a milk rich in fat can be 
bred into any breed of cows by careful selection in a comparatively short period of 
time. This would not be done in one or two generations, but experience shows that 
a gradual improvement can be made. 

A cow inherits fat-producing capacity (a) on account of her breed, and (b) 
individually, as a result of breeding. If a cow has been well born and well reared, 
her records for production in after life depend to a great extent on feeding. 

She should not be starved during the three or four months preceding freshening, 
and after calving she should be well and regularly fed. Both under-feeding and 
over-feeding are undesirable; too rich a ration (one containing too great a propor- 
tion of concentrates) and a ration of grainless wheat straw are both to be avoided. 
The digestive organs of a cow should not be out of order if she is to give good results. 

During droughts, when stock are more than half starved, the fat content of their 
milk is lowered. This has been demonstrated by the official records obtained from 
both Government and private herds. Again, during the spring season, when the 
pastures are soft and young, while the quantity of milk given increases, the fat 
percentage is lowered.—A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Dept. Ag. 
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Clean Milking—Imporiant Points in Dairy Practice. 

Many dairy farmers are convinced that only by careful hand-milking can the 
cleanest milk be obtained, and that the use of a machine results in a much-increased 
bacterial contamination. Many, on the other hand, have demonstrated that by the 
use of the machine a milk can be obtained which is comparable with, or even 
superior in quality to, that which can be produced under the most careful ecnditions 
from hand-milking. Clean milk production, whether by hand or machine, actually 
yests largely in the hands of the producer himself. It is essentially a matter of 
sanitary methods, based upon a knowledge of the chief sources of bacterial contamina- 
tion, and the means to be used to keep this at a minimum, 


The germ-content of machine-drawn milk will depend upon the care taken 
to keep the tubes, cups, and pails clean far more than upon any other factor. Where 
the machine is held responsible for failure to produce good-quality milk, the fault 
is usually traceable to failure to keep it clean. Highly infected milk drawn by 
machine is due in almost all cases, not to any fault of the machin» itself, but rather 
to lack of knowledge on the part of the operator of the means to be taken to keep 
the machine parts sterile. The secret of ‘‘low-count’’ milk lies in having the producer 
appreciate the difference between a bacteriologically clean maciine and one which 
“looks clean. ’’ 

It is not sufficient to rinse out the pails, the cups, anl the rubber tubes so that 
visible dirt or traces of milk are removed. It is necessary to destroy the bacteria 
which lurk in unsterilised, though apparently clean, pails, or which adhere to the 
moist inner surfaces of the tubes and teat-cups, and which will otherwise multiply 
and infect the fresh milk. Efficient sterilisation, while entailing more care, anply 
repays for the effort taken, and is quite essential if the producer is to obtaim a milk 
of low germ content and good keeping quality. The waoie question of caring for 
the machine is simplified if the producer, having on¢e realised the importance of 
killmg unseen germs, commences cleaning and sterilising promptly after the last 
milking, and makes this a practice every day in the year. Promptness and regularity 
make for easier and more efficient sterilisation. 


Queensland—A Land of Opportunity. 


‘‘T make bold to say that there is no part of the world in which a grander 
opportunity is given to those in power to develop and build up the prosperity and 
happiness of a country than is given to our public men here. Queensland simply 
teems with natural wealth, and when one has made all allowances for the drawbacks 
of droughts and floods there is still a magnificent margin for development. I give 
you, for what they are worth, certain suggestions that arise out of whatever informa- 
tion about the actual state of things I have been able to glean. 


‘‘Tn order to bring about an era of progress, it is essential that both our 
primary and secondary industries should be encouraged and developed. The more 
persons engaged in secondary industries the bigger will be the home market estab- 
lished for primary products. A home market is always a good market, and it is 
essential for the well-being of a country like Australia, where the standard of living 
is high, and the cost of production is equally so. Now, what of the future? We 
are on the threshold of an era in the development of Queensland when 
wise legislation, suitable settlers, and expert advice must become paramount 
factors in bringing the State to the position which it ought to hold in 
the world of primary industries. The 30,000,000 acres of land becoming available 
for closer settlement during the next five years cannot be utilised without men and 
means. If advantageous settlement is to take place the financing of it must become 
a national concern, and the selection of settlers must depend rather on their 
experience and general fitness for the primary industries to be engaged in than on 
the amount of money they possess,’’ said Archbishop Duhig in the course of a recent 
publie address. 


He added that he believed the Government had made a wise provision that, in 
future ballots for land, applicants would have to submit themselves for an examination 
as to their experience and financial standing. This fell im exaetly with his idea that 
preference should be given to men with experience, particularly in Western areas. He 
further suggested that, all other things being equal, preference should be given to 
married men, Anyone familiar with conditions in the far West must haye noticed the 
absence of children on big holdings. It would be a pity if this state of things were to 
continue, and, therefore, married couples ought to be encouraged to settle and brin 
up in those magnificent, healthy spaces children that in their generation would = 
one of the strongest bulwarks of our primary industries. Good immigrants would 
always be welcome, but let us remember that a native-born population was Queens- 
land’s greatest asset. Queensland should, therefore, grasp the opportunity of 
settling with this asset its magnificent Western lands. : 
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Worms in Sheep. 


Some farmers only use drenches when they see evidences of worm infestation, 
but experience has shown that if drenching is done at certain periods of the year 
the sheep are maintained in better health and condition, Stomach worms are gener- 
ally evident towards the winter, and if the sheep are drenched at the right time—once 
a month, say, from March until May—it will generally be found that the parasites will 
be controlled. 


All parasites thrive in an animal that is low in condition, and good management 
and the provision of nourishing food are, therefore, the first means of prevention. 
Where practicable, feed off fodder crops to sheep. In wormy country it pays to keep 

‘sheep well away from the poverty line. Many a wormy sheep has owed its life to 
good feeding. Keep sheep supplied with a salt lick, of which the following is suitable, 
namely: Sulphate of iron, 1 part; sterilised bone meal, 5 parts; coarse salt, 30 parts. 


Do not over-stock, especially on succulent pastures (such as on alluvial flats) 
where worm larve are very likely to remain active in large numbers and for a 
longer time. Pastures carrying large numbers of sheep should, where practicable, 
be treated periodically with quicklime (4% ton to the acre), or burned off and spelled. 
Such paddocks ean, if desired, be spelled by grazing horses on them, 


Since the stomach worm can probably remain infective in the soil under natural 
conditions for twelve months, it is advisable, when spelling a pasture, to do so for 
at least that length of time. Fence off or reclaim boggy places, and, where’ practic- 
able, dams should be replaced by troughs, which should be cleaned periodically. Keep 
sheep in healthy condition by strict supervision and attention to their needs—e.g., 
‘“foot-rotting’’ them at regular periods, crutching, &e. 


Move sheep about from pasture to pasture, from low country to hilly country, 
from introduced grasses to native grasses, and vice versa. Very young lambs 
apparently are healthier and less liable to verminous infestation on sweet, hilly 
country and native grasses. It is well to remember that young lambs, though in good 
condition and wool, may suffer heavy mortality from stomach worms. 


Lucerne Sowing. 

Farmers generally prefer to broadcast Incerne seod where the area is small, but 
sowing through the grass seed attachment of the wheat driil is a useful method 
when the area is larger. 


A method of sowing that is well suited for wheat districts is to mix thoroughly 
70 lb. of superphosphate with 10 lb. to 12 lb. of lucerne seed, put the mixture into 
the manure box of an ordinary seed drill, and set the drill to sow about 80 Ib. of 
manure per acre. The discs or hoes of the drill should not be set into the soil too 
deeply. Some drills, especially when new, cannot be set to a shallower depth than 
14 to 2 inches; in such a case a good plan to follow is not to set the lever of the drill 
into the first notch but to let it dangle. The cogs of the drill will be in gear, but 
the hoes will not go down as deeply as if the lever had been set into the first notch. 
In this way the seed will be sown about } inch deep. Special care must be taken 
not to fill the manure box right up. Not more than sufficient seed and manure for 
1 acre—i.e., about 80 ib.—should be put into the drill at one time. In order that the 
seed may be thoroughly covered, it is advisable either to improvise a brush harrow 
at the back of the drill or to harrow with light harrows after the sowing. 


A fine, level, rolled surface is required for sowing. The seed must be covered 
not more than 2 inches deep, nor less than half an inch, and to secure this fineness is 
essential. An even distribution of the seed is required, and although some men are 
sufficiently expert to obtain it by hand-sowing that method is not recommended to 
the inexperienced. Many good machines are available which do the work satisfactorily. 


If a farmer is compelled to resort to hand-broadeasting, half the seed should 
be sown in one direction across the paddock, and the other half at right angles across 
the first cast, so that strips missed the first time will receive some seed. Select a 
calm day or early morning, as it is hard to distribute the seed evenly on a choppy, 
windy day. 

The seed should be covered with a light harrow, though a brush harrow is often 
used. Adjustable lever harrows are very effective for this work, as the depth can 
easily be regulated. The seed should not be covered deeply, and precautions must be 
taken to prevent a crust forming on the surface, 

Owing to the slow growth of lucerne during the first year, many farmers are 
tempted to sow it with another crop, such as wheat or oats, from which some return 
maybe obtained, Others think that the sowing of such crops will assist the young 
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Jucerne by giving it some cover. This is not a sound practice. The young lucerne 
lant is slow in growing, while the wheat, oats, or barley, &¢., are vigorous growers 
which take from the soil moisture and plant food and so rob the young lucerne plants, 
which instead of growing sturdily become stunted and weak, and are not in condition 
to stand the hot weather conditions when the cover crop is taken off. 

Careful preparation of the soil is required for lucerne, and this, with the cost 
of the seed, represents a good deal of expenditure, and it is not worth while risking 
the loss of this for the comparatively small return obtained from the cover crop, 


Sheep Classing. 

Sheep classing—the operation of grading the breeding flock and selecting the 
sires for use in mating, with the object of gradually raising the standard of the 
flock—is an annual practice on all stud properties, or where large numbers of ewes 
are bred from each year. But sheep classing should not be confined to the larger 
flocks. In every flock, no matter how small, there is room for improvement, and ou 
account of the casual methods by which many flocks are built up the need is usually 
very great. The man who only requires a small breeding flock is at a disadvantage, 
because station owners and managers do not like selling small lines of sheep, and he 
is forced to accept what he can get. Then again, he may not have sufficient funds to 
procure a good even line of ewes, Unfortunately, too, there are some flock owners 
who, when buying rams, take the lowest-priced animals without considering whether 
they will help to ‘‘make’’ or ‘‘mar’’ their flocks. 


It is recommended, therefore, that every owner of a flock of sheep should class 
his ewes at least to the extent of culling out all the low-grade animals. In this 
operation wool must not be the only consideration. In flocks which are used primarily 
for fat lamb production, size of frame, roominess in girth and hindquarters, good 
milk-producing qualities, and early maturity are points of importance, snd all ewes 
lacking these qualities to any extent should be eliminated from the breeding flock. 
At the same time, these being days of good wool prices, the wool side must not be 
lost sight of, as a ewe can raise a satisfactory fat lamb and still produce a payable 
fleece of wool. 


The best time to class the flock is just prior to shearing, as the sheep are then 
earrying full evidence of their value as producers of wool. It is hardly necessary to 
say that sheep classing is impossible after the wool has been removed, although it is 
quite possible to carry out the job any time after the sheep are carrying seven or 
eight months’ wool. 


The small flock owner who is breeding for wool should have an ideal in his 
mind, He must have in view the sheep that will grow the type of wool most payable 
and best suited to the district, and he will find it worth while to acquaint himself 
with the views of those who have had longer experience as to the most satisfactory 
type of wool to grow under local conditions. Having thus got his ideal before him, 
he should keep it steadily before him, striving each year when classmg his sheep to 
bring the flock nearer the ideal by culling out all ewes that vary greatly in any of the 
essential qualities. The important qualities to consider are a well-shaped frame, 
considering the type and breed, good legs (not crooked), and wool of the desired 
quality (fineness), and as even and dense as possible all over the body. Regarding 
the frame, it may be remarked that if the flock is of Merino breed, it is not neces- 
sary to have quite such a shapely earease as with the mutton breeds, 


The most common faults are small, undersized, or weedy frame, a dip behind 
the shoulders called ‘‘devil’s grip’’ (a sign of weak constitution), narrow shoulders 
or hips, and crooked legs or feet. Common faults in the wool growth which should 
also be avoided are unevenness over the body, lack of density or length, and dullness 
or dinginess in colour due to too much condition or to an undesirable type of yolk. 
There are other wool characteristics and faults which should be considered, but those 
mentioned are the most important. ; 
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If you like the “Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 
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Farm Notes for May. 


FIELD.—May is usually a busy month with the farmer—more particularly the 
wheatgrower, with whom the final preparation of his land prior to sowing is the one 
important operation. Late maturing varieties should be in the ground by the middle 
of the mouth at the latest. 

Clover land, intended primarily for feeding off, should be sown not later than the 
end of April. 

The necessity of pickling all wheat intended for sowing purposes is again 
emphasised; and for general purposes, combined with economy in cost of material, 
the bluestone and lime solution holds its own. To those who desire an easier but 
somewhat more costly method of treatment, carbonate of copper at the rate of 1 oz. 
to the bushel and used in a dry form is suggested. 

Potatoes, which in many districts are still somewhat backward, should have by 
this time received their final cultivation and hilling-up. 

The sowing of prairie grass on scrub areas may be continued, but should be 
finished this month. This is an excellent winter grass, and does well in many parts 
of Southern Queensland. 

Root crops, sowings of which were made during April, should now receive special 
attention in the matter of thinning out and keeping the soil surface well tilled to 
prevent undue evaporation of moisture. 

Every effort should be made to secure sufficient supplies of fodder for stock 
during the winter, conserved either in the form of silage or hay. 

Cotton crops are now fast approaching the final stages of harvesting. Atl 
consignments to the ginnery should be legibly branded with the owner’s initials. In 
this matter the consignor is usually most careless, causing much delay and trouble in 
identifying parcels, which are frequently received minus the address labels. 


Orchard Notes for May. 
THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


In these notes for the past two months the attention of citrus-growers has been 
ealled to the extreme importance of their taking every possible care in gathering, 
handling, packing, and marketing, as the heavy losses that frequently occur in 
Southern shipments can only be prevented by so treating the fruit that it is not 
bruised or otherwise injured. It has been pointed out that no citrus fruit in which 
the skin is perfect and free from injury of any kind can become specked or blue- 
mouldy, as the fungus causing the trouble cannot obtain an entry into any fruit in 
which the skin is intact. Growers are, therefore, again warned of the risk they run 
by sending blemished fruit South, and are urged to exercise the greatest care in 
the handling of their fruit. No sounder advice has been given in these notes than 
that dealing with the gathering, handling, grading, packing, and marketing, not only 
of citrus, but of all other classes of fruit. 

It is equally important to know how to dispose of fruit to the best advantage 
as it is to know how to grow it. To say the least, it is very bad business to go to the 
expense of planting and caring for an orchard until it becomes productive and then 
neglect to take the necessary care in the marketing of the resultant crop. Main crop 
lemons should be cut and cured now, instead of being allowed to remain on the tree 
to develop thick skins and coarseness. As soon as the fruit shows the first signs of 
colour or is large enough to cure down to about from 24 to 23 in. in diameter, it 
should be picked, care being taken to handle it very gently, as the secret of success- 
fully curing and keeping this fruit is to see that the skin is not injured in the 
slightest, as even very slight injuries induce decay or specking. All citrus fruits 
must be sweated for at least seven days before being sent to the Southern States, as 
this permits of the majority of specky or fly-infested fruits being rejected. Citrus 
trees may be planted during this month, provided the land has been properly prepared 
and is in a fit state to receive them; if not, it is better to delay the planting till the 
Jand is right. 

In planting, always see that the ground immediately below the base of the tree 
is well broken up, so that the main roots can penetrate deeply into the soil and not 
run on the surface. If this is done and the trees are planted so that the roots are 
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given a downward tendency, and all roots tending to grow on or near the surface are 
removed, the tree will have a much better hold of the soil and, owing to fees apres 
of purely surface roots, the land can be kept well and deeply cultiv ated, and be thus 
able to retain an adequate supply of moisture in dry periods. Do not forget to prune 
well back when planting, or to cut away all broken roots. 


All orchards, pineapple and banana plantations should be kept clean and free 
from all weed growth, and the soil should be well worked so as to retain moisture. 


Custard apples will be coming forward in quantity, and the greatest care should 
be taken to see that they are properly graded and packed for the Southern markets, 
only one layer of one sized fruit being packed in the special cases provided for this 
fruit—cases which permit of the packing of fruit ranging from 4 to 6 in. diameter 
in a single layer. 


Slowly acting manures—such as meatworks manure—may be applied to orchards 
and vineyards during the month; and lime can be applied where necessary. Land 
intended for planting with pineapples or bananas during the coming spring can. be 
got ready now, as, in the case of pineapples, it is a good plan to allow the land to 
lie fallow and sweeten for some time before planting; and, in the case of bananas, 
serub fallen now gets a good chance of drying thoroughly before it is fired in spring, 
a good burn being thus secured, 


THE GRANITE BELT, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN TABLELANDS. 


Clean up all orchards and vineyards, destroy all weeds and rubbish likely to 
harbour fruit pests of any kind, and keep the surface of the soil well stirred, so as to 
give birds and predaceous insects every chance to destroy any fruit fly pupe which 
may be harbouring in the soil. If this is done, many pests that would otherwise find 
shelter and thus be able to live through the winter will be exposed to both natural 
enemies and cold, 


Further, it is a good plan to clean up the land before pruning takes place as, if 
delayed till the pruning has been finished, the land is apt to dry out in a droughty 
season, 


Pruning can be started on such varieties as have shed their leaves towards the 
end of the month, as it is a good plan to get this work through as early in the season 
as possible, instead of putting it off until spring. LHarly-pruned trees develop their 
buds better than those pruned late in the season. These remarks refer to trees—not 
vines, as the later vines are pruned in the season the better in the Granite Belt 
ee as late pruned vines stand a better chance to escape injury by late spring 
rosts. 


All worthless, badly diseased, or worn-out trees that are no longer profitable, and 
which are not worth working over, should be taken out now and burnt, as they are 
only a menace and a harbour for pests. 


Land intended for planting should be got ready as soon as possible, as, if 
ploughed up roughly and allowed to remain exposed to the winter frosts, it will 
becomes sweetened and the trees planted in it will come away much better than if set 
out in raw land. In any case the land must be properly prepared, for once the trees 
are planted it is a difficult matter to get the whole of the land as well worked as is 
possible prior to planting. 


Slowly acting manure—such as ground island phosphates or basic phosphates— 
may be applied to orchards and vineyards. They are not easily washed out of the 
soil, and will become slowly available and thus ready for use of the trees or vines 
during their spring growth, Lime may also be applied where necessary, 


“: This Js a good time to attend to any drains—surface, cut-off, or underground. 

oe eee ser a cleaned a a in the case of the latter all outlets should 

ye Xi 2d to see that they are quite clear and that there is a @ é ‘Or 

Mie ae ee that there is a good getaway for the 
ainage water, ew draims may also be put in where required. 
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for cutting and curing, * : y1€ i i 
Osa raf une beans pune same advice that has been given with respect to coast- 
anes apples equally to that grown inland; and growers will find that careful 
and ing of the fruit will pay them well. Lemons grown inland are, as a rule, of 
superior quality to those grown on the coast, but are apt to become too large if left 
foo Reg Aan) a so it is advisable to cut and eure them as soon as they are 
ready. tis 18 done and they are properly h: a 
Heche cies y are properly handled, they may be kept for months, 
e equal to any that are imported. 


In the warmer parts citrus fruits will be ready for marketing, and lemons ready 
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If the weather is very dry, citrus trees may require an irrigation, but, unless the 
trees are showing signs of distress, it is better to depend on the cultivation of the 
soil to retain the necessary moisture, as the application of water now is apt to cause 
the fruit to become soft and puffy, so that it will not keep or carry well. 


Land intended for new orchards should be got ready at once, ag it is advisable 
to plant fairly early in the season in order that the trees may become established 
before the weather again becomes hot and dry. If the ground is dry at the time of 
planting, set the trees in the usual manner and cover the roots with a little soil; then 
give them a good soaking; and when the water has soaked into the soil, fill the hole 
with dry soil. This is much better than surface watering. 


| Vhe ome and the Garden. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Onions which have been planted in seed beds may now be transplanted. The 
ground should long since have been thoroughly cleaned, pulverised, and should be 
rolled previous to transplanting. Onions may still be sown in the open on clean and 
well-prepared ground. In favourable weather plant out cabbages, lettuce, leeks, 
beetroot, endive, &¢. Sowings may also be made of all these as well as of peas, 
broad beans, kohl-rabi, radishes, spinach, turnips, parsnips, and carrots, and, where 
sufficiently large, thinned out. Dig and prepare beds for asparagus, using plenty of 
well-rotted farmyard manure. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Planting and transplanting may be carried out simultaneously during this month 
in showery weather; the plants will thus be fully established before the early frosts 
set in. Camellias and gardenias may be safely transplanted, alyo such soft-wooded 
plants as verbenas, petunias, pentstemons, heliotrope, &. Cut back and prune all 
trees and shrubs ready for digging. Dahha bulbs should be taken up and placed in 
a shady situation out of doors. Plant bulbs, such as anemones, ranunculus, snow- 
flakes, freesias, ixias, watsonias, iris, narcissus, daffodils, &e. Tulips will not suit 
the Queensland climate, but hyacinths may be tried, although snecess is doubtful. 
All shades and screens may now be removed to enable the plants to get the full 
benefit of the air, Fork in the mulching, and keep the walks free from weeds. Clip 
hedges and edgings. 


APPLE AND PLUM PRESERVATION. 
By Miss A. KNIGHT, Fruit Preserving Expert.* 


THE APPLE. 

The apple is regarded by many as the king of fruits. Most of us are fully aware 
of its wonderful medicinal qualities, and, with few exceptions, every one finds it an 
agreeable and wholesome food. 

Tt may be said that the apple family caters for all tastes, as it includes sweet, 
sour, crisp, firm, and floury varieties, and from these we may choose good dessert and 
good vooking varieties. 

Hardly any fruit would be missed more than the apple. It will blend well with 
nearly all foods, and almost any flavouring agent will tone nicely with it. 

If every housewife could make up her mind to preserve a case or more of good, 
juicy cooking apples, she would find them very useful during the spring and early 
summer when fruit is in many places unobtainable. 

Any good cooking apple will preserve well, I would suggest that a quantity be 
preserved in the form of pulp or purce, for such makes a good foundation for many 
preparations suitable for the daily menu. 


*In the ‘(Journal of Agriculture, ’’ Victoria, for Hebruary, 
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If we think for a moment of the many ways im which cooked apples may be 
served at table we will realise the value of having such a foundation at hand, and 
always ready to use. Some of tke pulp should be put up plain, that is, sweetened 
to taste, but with the addition of no other ingredient than sugar. It is advisable, 
too, that some should be flavoured with various suitable flavourings. Some may be 
flavoured with whole ginger, some with cinnamon and cloves, aud some with sweet 
spice. Apples can especially be recommended for variations of this nature, and we 
all know that a fresh method of serving food will often have a beneficial effect on 
the appetite. 


Some Apple Dishes. 


The gingered puree is excellent for tart fillings; so also is that flavoured with 
cinnamon and cloves. Plain sweetened apple pulp will blend well with fresh or 
preserved wild blackberries, while it will also work in to advantage with other tart 
fillings. 


The proportion of apple puree for adding to the fresh blackberries would be one 
cup to two cups of blackberries; to these one tablespoon of sugar (or to taste), and 
a little strained lemon juice should be added. Either variety of paste may be used, 
flaky or short, according to preference. 

The plain, sweetened, apple pulp makes an excellent sauce for serving with roast 
pork, duck, &e, For this purpose the contents of the jar should be re-heated in an 
enamelled saucepan. Then, after it has boiled for a minute or two, add the strained 
juice of half a lemon for each cup of apple pulp. Do not boil the sauce after adding 
the lemon juice. 


The flavoured apple is nice when baked in a deep dish with the surface of the 
pulp eovered with thin slices of buttered bread, then dusted with sugar and a little 
nutmeg. Sometimes, if the puree is very firm, the buttered bread will need to be 
slightly sprinkled with a little syrup, just to moisten it slightly. When nicely baked, 
serve hot with a little cream. 


Dutch apple cake from preserved apple can be highly recommended; also many 
other similar tasty variations which can be quickly prepared. 


Apple Puree—* Plain.*’ 


Take any good, tart, cooking apples. Peel, core, and cut them up. Put on to 
cook in the preserving pan, with very little water—just enough to prevent burning. 
Put the lid on the pan, and bring slowly to boiling heat, then remove the lid, and 


allow the fruit to boil for about fifteen minutes, stirring oecasionally. 
) Bb J 


Meanwhile, the containers should be made quite hot. This is best done by 
steaming, or immersing them in hot water. When the jars are hot, ladle the boiling 
pulp carefully into them, and seal air-tight at once. Stand the jars on a wet cloth, 
and when cold they are ready for storing. 


Gingered Apple Puree. 


Proceed in the same manner as for the plain, but allow about } Ib. of sugar to 
each pound of apples, and a small piece of whole ginger. Dried ginger (also green, 
when procurable) is suitable, and should be bruised, tied in a piece of cloth, and 
suspended in the mixture during the ceoking, and removed before the puree is bottled. 


Cinnamon Flavoured Product. 


Cook the apples and sugar in the same manner as that described for the gingered 
puree, but instead of ginger, add about 1 inch of the stick cinnamon and three 
cloves to each pound of apples. When the product is cooked, remove the cinnamon 
and cloves from the puree, which should be bottled while at boiling heat, 


Apple Marmalade. 

For apple jam, or as it is sometimes called, apple marmalade, the Rokewood 
apple will give excellent results. The colour will he a deep red, and the flavour good 
if the apples are nice and fresh, A slow cooking is better than rapid boiling for 
apple jam. 


Apple Blends. 


Apple and quinee in equal parts make up nicely, for either jelly or jam. Apple 
and rhubarb is another nice combination; also apple and mulberries. 
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or 


PRESERVATION OF PLUMS, 


Though plums will not, perhaps, blend in quite so many combinations in cooking 
as apples, they are an excellent fruit for winter use. They make good pies, and are 
very suitable for steamed suet puddings, and in the warmer weather they make nice 
chilled sweets. The plum season is not a long one, therefore it is well to have this 
fruit stored in the larder for winter use. The Orlean, Blue Diamond, Grand Duke, 
ks te Yellow Gage, Green Gage, and Yellow Magnum Bonum are all good pie 
plums. 


All plums for bottling are better for being on the firm side. The filling syrup 
should not be made too strong, as a very strong syrup will sometimes cause the skins 
to toughen, Extra sugar can always be added to them at the time of making the 
pie or pudding. The usual allowance of sugar when bottling the plums is 4 oz. te 
each pint of water. This is boiled for ten minutes, then strained, and it is ready 
for use. 


The raw plums should be packed into the preserving jars, with about a tablespoon 
of cold syrup, the jars then placed on the rack inside the steriliser, with sufficient 
water to barely reach the top of the rack, and this brought gradually to boiling heat. 
This heat is maintained for ten to fifteen minutes, according to size of jar. The jars 
are then filled with the boiling syrup from the kettle, and sealed air-tight at onee, 


Spiced plums suitable for serving with hot meats are appreciated by many. 
For spicing, firm-fleshed plums are the best to use. They shonld be heated through 
slowly by steam (but not softened too much), and the sweet spiced dressing poured 
over them while they are still hot. The dressing could be of any desired flavouring. 
The average fancy is something like this:—2 pints of vinegar; 1 oz. of cloves; 4 oz. 
of nutmeg; 1 oz. of cinnamon; 1 lb. or 14 |b. of sugar. 


To make it, simmer the vinegar for a few minutes with the ingredients added. 
The latter, with the exception of the sugar, should be tied in a muslin bag and 
suspended in the vinegar. When sufficiently flavoured, remove the bag of spices. 
The vinegar is then ready to be poured over the plums. They should then be sealed 
and stored, 


A HANDY GATEWAY—ILLUSTRATED. 


It is awkward to open a big, heavy farmyard gate with a basket of feed on one 
shoulder, particularly if it must be done repeatedly at each feeding time. One Towa 
farmer avoids this effort by arranging his gate as shown in the sketch, which is 


reproduced from ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman.’’ The smaller gate is wide enough for a man 
to walk through comfortably, but it is too narrow for cattle to get through should it 
be left open. 


Both gates hook to the same post. The smaller is hung from the side of the 
barn or feed storeroom, and the larger slides between two posts. Since the narrow 
gate is used many times to the few times it is necessary to open the large gate, making 
the change has saved this farmer considerable time and effort, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Times Computep By D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anp A. C. EGLINTON. 


Phases of the Moon, Occultations, &c. 
TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND ae F 
The times stated are for Queensland, New Soutb 
MOONRISE. Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, ‘ 
AT WARWICK. ; 6 April © Full Moon 1 38 p.m. 
MOONRISE. 13 ,, ») Last Quarter 6 8 p.m. 
20 ,, .. @ New Moon 3 24 p.m. 
April. May | April, | May 27 ~,, (© First Quarter 7 41 a.m. 
1u28. | TBs a SS || UE Apogee 8th April, at 10 12 a.m. 
| Perigee 21st April, at 5 12 a.m. 
Date. Rises.) Sets. | Rises. Sei (EL SCED ha Omega Orphiuchi will be occulted on the 10th 
—e from about 1.30 at Mackay and somewhat later in 
p.m. | p.m, | Southern Queensland. 
Ae 5.49 | 6.20 | 5.18 | 3.52] 3.36 On the 10th at 11 p.m. the Moon will be passing 
: oe — | a ae 22 Saturn, slightly to the south of it. A small star in 
Z 6.4 B48 16.21 55.17 | 42a 4.6 Orphiucus between Scorpio and epee will ie 
ame | occulted by the Moon, commencing about a quarter 
3 0.9 5.47 | 6.22 | 5.16 5.2 4,34 past. threc in the more or eb Ags we 
4 ‘ rR | F Saggitarius (Magnitude 5.8) will be occulted by the 
4 6.6 5.45 | 6.22 | 5.16 5.82 | 5.4 Moon about a quarter past ate = sy eens He 
(Ho 5, 1 5.37 | the 12th. In the south-east of Queensland this wi 
5 ce | eeaee alee ee! form an interesting object for observation on its 
6 6.7 5.43 | 6.23 | 5.15 6.32] 6.12 | reappearance on the bright side of the Moon, about 
I : iS aoe = half an hour aiter it has risen. This occultation 
7 6.7 5.42| 6.24 | 5.14 8.2 6.51 | will require binoculars or telescope, 
me 5 6 5.1 TOR) 7 o7 The occultation of Eta Leonis (Magnitude 3.6) 
° oe all pias AS TO aro! will take place only in the Northern part of 
9 6.8 5.40) 6.25 | 5.12 | 8.11] 8.26 | Queensland at such places as Charters Towers and 
| r | Cairns, a little before half past nine on the evening 
10 6.9 5,89 | 6,25 5.11 | 853) 9.20 | of the 28th. ~At Brisbane, oe Warwick, 
Silko kK ~ | etc., the star will be scen to skirt the southern edge 
ul 6.9 5.38 6.26 | 5.11 | 9.40 | 10.15 | of the Moon without being occulted. 
12 6.10 | 5.37 | 6:26 | 5.10 | 10,30 11.15 The conjunction of Venus and Jupiter at 6 p.m. 
é A es =f | will occur when both are below the horizon, but 
i163 CHILO! | ae | ORF || SSI) || alles ... | they will be visible in the early morning before 
a.m. | sunrise. 
14 6.11 5.35 | 6.27 | 5.9 coy | AUS Omega Virginis (Magnitude 5.4) will be occulted 
a. | on the 30th, before half past seven at Warwick and 
15 6.11 | 5.34] 6.28 | 5.9 | 12.2 1.17 | seven or eight minutes earlier at Townsville. The 
Meee : * i reappearance of the star on the western side of the 
16 6:1:2)7)) 6335] (6.29: | 5:8 ile 2,20 | Moon will occur at Warwick about forty minutes 
; later, 
17 65139) b325) 6.804) Or 2.29 | 3.24 5M Full M 611 
A me ; Pan P 5 May © Full Moon a.m. 
Tee P a3 eos 8.31 a 3.33 | 4.31 13° ,,. ) Last Quarter 6 50 a.m. 
19 | 6.13 | 5.30) 6.32 | 5.6 4.38] 5.41 19 ,, © New Moon 11 14 p.m. 
20 6.14 | 5.29) 6.52 | 5.5 5.45] 6.52 260; C First Quarter 7 11 p.m. 
2 Perea an fe sath. #2 Apogee 5th May at 2 30 p.m. 
21 6.14 5.28 6.33 (apa) 6.53 topped Perigee 19th May at 3 36 p.m. 
22 (pe allay |) ERP ORSBE IP toes) 8.4 9.8 | On the 3rd, Mercury will be on the farthest side 
ea meGya ae e = of its orbit and will pass behind the Sun. 
2 6.15 5.26 | 6.34 | 5.4 9.18 | 10.11 | Beta Scorpii, a star of about the third magnitude, 
24 6.16 | 5.25) 6.84 | 5.4 |10.20111.6 | will be occulted by the Moon soon after half-past 
ee ace six on the evening of the 6th, at Brisbane, ‘loo- 
25 6.16)) 5.24) 6.385 |, 5.38 | 11.24 }11.54 | woomba, Warwick, and other places in Southern 
.m. | p.m, | Queensland where the Moon rises before that time. 
26 6.17:| 5.23) 6.35 | 5.3 | 12.21 |12.33 | The star will reappear on the western side of the 
Ie | Moon an hour later. At places in Northern Queens- 
27 OTe) 5.22) 6.36.5) HS Tae al is ne oe time of disappearance will be somewhat 
9g . Hava | later and of reappearance earlier, 
. 9 1 =4 » ~4 ‘ : oo 
pe Se eeteca abo ste 154) 1.89 The conjunction of Saturn with the Moon, about 
99 6.18 5.21 | 6.387 | 5.2 2.39 | 2.7 | 3 o'clock in the morning of the 8th, will take place in 
: ‘ the part of the sky between Scorpio and Saggitarius, 
30 6,19 Deo Oroerlnioue bye: 9.40 | which affords no other brilliant object. Saturn will 
et | be about four diameters of the Moon to the north- 
31 6.38 | 5.2 3.6 | ward. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the date 
the moon wiii be in the first quarter and when full. In the lation case the Ton aie 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night ; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it tee and eer in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

t must be remembered that the times referred to are onl ‘ 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. Seba lmich ts 82h asked 2 


[All the particulars on this page were compu 
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Vou. XXIX. 1 MAY, 1928. Part 5 


Event and Comment. 


Anzac. 


ITH Australians the name of Anzac has grown into a great tradition, and the 
anniversary of the landing on Gallipoli (25th April) was fitly commemorated 
throughout the Commonwealth. In every town and hamlet Australians gathered to 
pay a tribute of respect and reverence to the memory of brave men who fought and 
died for a cause they believed, and we believe, to be true and just. Reverence for 
their memory we must feel, or else be recreant to the best within us, and as a people 
we cannot afford to be recreant to any high ideal—that was the spirit of the nation- 
wide commemoration. Just thirteen years ago the Australian citizen soldiers went 
into the real business of war—a war which in the light of events that are now 
history was for us absolutely inevitable—with undefeatable courage. They made a 
name for themselves and for their country, and through their service and their 
sacrifice added a new and brilliant chapter to the story of our race. And what sort 
of men were they, and what was the dominant motive that impelled them? 


Mr. Bean, the Australian war historian, in simple and noble language, gives 
us the thrilling answer:—‘‘It lay in the mettle of the men themselves. To be the 
sort of man who would give way when his mates were trusting to his firmness; to be 
the sort of man who would fail when the line, the whole force, and the allied cause 
required his endurance, to have made it necessary for another unit to do his own 
unit’s work; to live the rest of his life haunted by the knowledge that he had set 
his hand to a soldier’s task and had lacked the grit to carry it through—that was the 
prospect which these men could not face. Life was very dear, but life was not 


25 
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worth living unless they could be true to their idea of Australian manhood. Standing 
upon that alone, when help failed and hope faded, when the end loomed clear in 
front of them, when the whole world seemed to crumble and the heaven to fall in,. 


they faced its ruin undismayed.’’ 


The Sugar Position. 


66 I THINK it is necessary that the Australian public should be fully advised of 
the sugar position, as statements are appearing in the Southern Press which 
are not accurate,’’ the Premier (Mr. W. McCormack) informed the Press recently. 


Referring to the sugar duties in Britain, he declared that subsequent advices 
had confirmed the opinion of the cabled information expressed in his statement of 
24th April. ‘‘I stated there,’’ he added, ‘‘that the Australian industry had avoided 
a loss of 30s. per ton, or over £250,000, by the acceptance of the 99 per cent. instead 
of the Empire Federation’s original proposal. However, whilst we have gained 
that advantage over the original proposal, it must not be taken as an added 
advantage over the previous tariff. The reduction of duty on foreign sugar under 
98 per cent. without the reduction on foreign 99 per cent., as stated previously, 
reduced the competition on foreign refined; but Queensland’s higher class sugar must 
of necessity face the competition of foreign raws, on which the duty has been 
reduced. The added preference to Queensland’s sugar over 99 per cent. is, therefore, 
nominal and ineffective. The Queensland sugar industry will benefit by the increased 
demand by British refiners for raw sugars, but to what extent the admitted advan- 
tage of the new tariff will operate remains to be seen. Undoubtedly, there appears 
to be a slight advantage, but to what the advantage will be can only be determined 
when the actual results of competition become operative. ’’ 


The Coming Northern Cane Harvest. 


=> ECORD crops are expected to be harvested in the Herbert and Tully cane areas 

in the coming season. The cane is in a satisfactory condition, and it is 
probable that the crushing will be continued for several weeks of next year. In a 
report to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr. H. T. 
EKasterby), the Northern field assistant (Mr. A. P. Gibson) states that the cane crop 
forecast for 1928 is 230,000 tons for Maenade and 237,000 tons for Victoria, or a 
total of 467,000 tons for the Herbert River district. This estimated tonnage is 
105,000 tons greater than that milled last year, when 361,628 tons yielded 49 637 
tons of sugar. Although it was diffieult to give an estimate of the crop, except in 
approximate terms, of such a new and ever-increasing area as the Tully district, 
the probable harvest will be something like 210,000 tons, as against last season’s 


crushing of 202,856 tons. 


The Banana Industry—Beetle Borer Investigation. 


HE Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr, W. Forgan Smith) has announced 
that he is arranging for Mr, J. L. Froggatt, of the Entomological Staff of this 
Department, to visit Java this month, for the purpose of making inquiries there with 
a view to procuring the necessary stock to breed up the insects known to be natural 
enemies of the banana beetle borer. It is estimated that the banana industry has 
a value to this State closely approaching £1,000,000 sterling per annum, and it is 
capable of further expansion. The banana beetle borer has proved to be a serious 
pest to the industry, and the Entomologists of the Department, and Mr, Froggatt in 
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particular, have given close attention to this pest. The Committee of Direction is 
offering a reward of £5,000 to any private citizen who discovers a means whereby 
the beetle borer may be effectively controlled, and the fact that the fruitgrowers of 
this State are prepared to offer such a substantial reward is indicative of the damage: 
done to their industry by this pest. The beetle borer is known to exist in Java, but 
in that country it is not considered an insect of economical importance; and it is: 
possible that it is there kept under subjection by natural native enemies known 
to exist in Java, one being a beetle and the other a fly. There is no conclusive 
evidence available, however, to indicate that this possible means of control of the 
beetle borer would be efficacious in Queensland, but it does appear that biological 
control offers more promise of success than that likely to be achieved by any other 
means; besides the results in Java are most encouraging. Apart from his main 
mission, Mr. Froggatt will, while in Java, investigate the insect pests of crops 
common to both Java and Queensland. At the same time, he will make a note of 


tropieal crops, such as tea and coffee, now raised in Java, that might also be useful 
in Queensland. 


Transport of Bananas. 


bb | Sy oae—cape transport of bananas by railway is a problem that a special’ 

committee is being appointed to deal with,’’ said the Acting Premier and’ 
Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr, W. Forgan Smith) recently in the course 
of a Press interview. He added that the matter will be dealt with in conjunction 
with the system of establishing banana experiment stations for research in cultiva- 
tion and pest problems. On the transport committee the Commissioner for Railways: 
(Mr. J. W. Davidson) will have a representative, and the body will recommend: 
improvements that might lead to the better transport of bananas by rail. Considera- 
tion of this phase is made necessary by the expansion of the industry in the North,, 
and the increasing crop now being marketed in Southern areas. 


School of Instruction in Pig Husbandry. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made to hold a School of Instruction in Pig- 
Husbandry at the Queensland Agricultural High School and College from 
Monday, 11th June, to Saturday, 23rd June, and applications to attend the school 
are being invited from those who are desirous of improving their knowledge of pig 
raising. Theoretical and practical instruction will be given in the breeding, cross- 
breeding, feeding, marketing, judging, diseases, and care and management of pigs. 
It is proposed, in addition, that, in the course of the currency of the school, to» 
arrange visits to bacon factories so that those attending may have the opportunity of 
studying all the operations involved in the treatment of bacon pigs of varying ages 
and weights. Schools of Instruction in Tractor Management and Butter Factory 
operation have already proved their practical value, and it is anticipated that the 
School in Pig Husbandry will be equally popular and instructive. The fee for the 
complete course has been fixed at £2 13s. 6d. for each student, exclusive of the 
additional cost entailed in the visits to bacon factories, which is expected to be about 
£1 4s. Both men and women may attend the school. Officers of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock will assist the Principal and the regular staff of the College. 
Applications from those desirous of attending should be sent to the Principal,. 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College, T.P.O. South, Queensland, as early 
as possible, in order to facilitate arrangements for the course. All inquiries concern- 
ing the school, cost, railway fares, and the like should be addressed to the Principal. 


’ 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY AND SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


APPOINTMENT OF INVESTIGATION OFFICERS. 


The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, has informed the Press 
that at a recent Executive Council Mr. Arthur Frank Bell and Mr, Norman Bennett 
were appointed Investigation Officers in Plant Pathology and Sugar Mill Technology 
respectively. These two officers will be attached to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations. 

Both gentlemen were sent early in 1924 by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock to visit the chief canegrowing centres of the world, and have just returned to 
Queensland after a tour extending over four years. 

After leaving Brisbane, Mr, Bell’s first stopping place was Honolulu, where he 
spent a short time. He then proceeded to California, where he remained for eighteen 
months attending lectures and doing research work in the University of California. 
During the summer vacation of 1925 he joined Dr. H. W. Kerr, another of the Depart- 
ment’s sugar scholars, and they made a tour of Louisiana, Florida, and Cuba. A 
comprehensive study of the sugar-ecane agriculture of those places was made. Mr. 
Bell then returned to the University of California for a further year’s work, and in 
the summer of 1926 he made an extensive tour, which included visits to Central 
America, Porto Rico, and the British and French West Indies, returning to the United 
States to attend the International Botanical Conference. 

He then crossed to England, and did a year’s research in the Royal College of 
Science in the University of London. During the vacation of the College he visited 
a number of research centres in Holland and Germany. From England he returned 
to Hawaii, and through the courtesy of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
spent some four months as an honorary member of the staff of the Experimental 
Station, 

Leaving Honolulu in December of 1927, he went via Japan and China to the 
Philippine Islands, where he spent a month. Here he was joined by Mr. Norman 
Bennett, and they proceeded to Java together and spent a month in various parts of 
the island. : 

From the point of view of scientific sugar production, Mr, Bell is of the opinion 
that we have much to learn from Hawaii and Java, although we compare very 
favourably with the other sugar countries. Both the Javan and Hawaiian stations 
employ some forty to fifty scientists, and are doing some remarkably fine work. 
Incidentally, these stations have been responsible for the breeding of P.O.J. 2878 and 
H. 109 respectively, both of which have been of inealeulable value to the sugar 
industry of these two places. 3 

From an agricultural point of view, these two countries have three outstanding 
policies. The first of these is the careful planning of a breeding programme for some 
years ahead, and taking all precautions to ensure a complete knowledge of the 
parentage of the canes produced. P.O.J, 2878, which has increased the Javan yield 
per acre by some 20 per cent., did not arise in a haphazard fashion, but is the 
culminating point of several years of carefully planned breeding. 

The second line of policy is the use of the ‘‘cheeckerboard’’ system in all experi- 
mental work. This consists in laying out all comparative experiments in the manner 
of a checkerboard, with about ten repetitions of each experiment. This ensures against 
errors on account of variations in soil, and also allows of the results being examined 
mathematically to determine whether any differences between treated and controlled 
plots are significant. 

The third point is the recognition of the desirability for unrestricted interchange 
of knowledge between all persons engaged in the sugar industry. In both Java and 
Hawaii one may have access to any figures in both the sugar houses and the field, and 
men from neighbouring plantations are always weleome to any information. These 
roe pe ee that woe behind plosed ‘doors is out of date, and that the 
greatest benefits to both the individual and the State are only obtained by the mutual 
dissemination of knowledge. ; 


Mr. Norman Bennett, the Investigations Officer for Sugar Mill Technology, first 
went to Java and spent three months in the island visiting factories and studying 
ny peas eee of control and manufactures earried out by the mills and estates. 

ie elaboration of these methods has been worked out by the Duteh scientists ne 

Proefstation over a period of thirty years. Z edn 

_From Java he went to Scotland, where he spent nine months with a Scoteh 
engineering firm before visiting the English refineries and machinery manufacturers. 


€ 
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In September, 1925, he proceeded to the canegrowing State of Louisiana, in the 
United States, which at that time was busily engaged in the reconstruction of an 
industry that had come to the verge of ruin owing to adverse seasons, insect pests, 
and diseases of the local cane varieties, He spent fifteen months in Baton Rouge at 
the Louisiana State University under Dr. G. H. Coates, Dean of the Audubon Sugar 
School. As the university is operated by State funds, the experimental station staff 
was brought into close relationship with the university, and Mr. Bennett was able to 
do university work under the direction of the station officers in the chemical depart- 
ment of the university. 


While in Baton Rouge he was able to obtain good practical experience at the 
model factory on a large scale, and experiment on the possibility of beet culture and 
beet sugar manufacture in Louisiana. He had also the opportunity of getting further 
experience in the manufacture of sorghum syrup and-plantation white sugar manu- 
facture. 


In 1927 he spent the cane season in Cuba, and whilst there attended the second 
meeting of the World’s Cane Sugar Technologists’ Association as the representative 
of the Queensland Department of Agriculture and Stock. Returning to Louisiana he 
visited the refineries and machinery manufacturers on the east coast, and then went 
to San Francisco, where he visited a few beet sugar factories before proceeding to 
Hawai, where he spent a month visiting factories on the different islands of the group. 


He then left for the Philippine Islands and Java before returning to Queensland. 


The third travelling scholar is Mr. H, W. Kerr, who is now a doctor of philosophy. 
Mr. Kerr has been appointed Investigation Officer for Soils, but he will not actually 
take up his duties here until about August next, as he is now in Hawaii. Since he 
has been away, Mr. Kerr has been in Java, the Philippines, Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Florida, Cuba, the University of Wisconsin, and the Rothamstead Experiment Station 
in England. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWERS. 
By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 


Importance of Collecting Cane Grubs. 


During this month grubs will probably be much in evidence in many canefields 
which last season were comparatively free from serious infestation. Wherever possible, 
these should be picked up from behind ploughs, while at the same time every encourage- 
ment should be given to insectivorous birds, such as the Ibis, Pewee, &c., to take 
active part in this useful work. 


Grubs of the greyback cockchafer will be mostly in the second and third stages 
of growth (width of head about 3/16ths to 5/16ths of an inch), and those of Lepidiota 
frenchi, our smaller dark-reddish cane beetle, are in the third instar, and having 
finished feeding will soon be transforming to the pupal condition. 


Tt should not be forgotten that this common-sense method of control is recognised 
as being beneficial, and systematically practised as.a matter of course in other sugar- 
growing countries, 

Assuming that 50 per cent. of the grubs collected in this way would, if left in 
the field, have produced female beetles (which is a very fair estimate), it follows 
that by picking up only a dozen grubs, one prevents the laying during the following 
season of about 216 eggs; which, if deposited in cane land, would produce enough 
grubs to completely destroy forty-three stools of plant cane. 


Green Muscardine Fungus Attacking Cane Grubs. 


At this time of year we may expect to find specimens of our primary scarabeid 
cane grubs victimised by the vegetable parasite Metarrhizium anisopli@, which is 
generally present in our canefields from March to June. When attacked by this 
entomogenous fungus the body of the grub becomes quickly filled by the roots or 
mycelium, and gradually hardening turns at first white, and finally an olive-green 
colour, the latter condition being the fruiting stage of the fungus, which consists of 
a thin crust formed of chains of spores, Grubs affected in this manner do not 
decompose, but become mummified, and like a mouldy piece of cheese can be broken 
into pieces. 

Growers can, if desired, extend the sphere of usefulness of this parasite by 
collecting all such green crusted-looking grubs, breaking them into powder, and 
thoroughly mixing this with about 100 times the quantity of moist, finely sifted soil, 
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rich in organic matter. This spore-infested earth should be sprinkled or sown as 
thinly as possible in the plough furrows when planting any areas of cane land known 
to be liable to become grub affected. 


How to Fumigate Cane Grubs. 


Growers desiring to obtain full information regarding soil fumigants, such as 
when and how to apply them, together with descriptions of same and cost per acre 
for material and labour, should write to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experi- 
ment Stations, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, for a copy of a pamphlet 
published last month, dealing with the merits of paradichlorobenzene, carbon bisul- 
phide, and calcium cyanide as efficient fumigants for combating the ravages of soil- 
frequenting grubs of cockchafer beetles. This separate issue is a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the February number of the ‘‘ Queensland Agricultural Journal,’’ 
volo xxix, Part 25 pps oi OLS: 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 


The Entomologist (Mr. E. Jarvis) at Meringa, near Cairns, has submitted the 
following report for the period March to April, 1928, to the Director of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, Mr, H. T. Easterby :— 


Acetylene Light Attractive to Greyback Cockchafer. 


In a leading article appearing recently in the ‘‘ Australian Sugar Journal’’ 
(vol. xix., p. 645) the editor, when commenting on results obtained by the Assistant 
Entomologist at Bundaberg with regard to the very unimportant phototropic reaction 
manifested by females of our southern cockchafer (Pseudoholophylla furfuracea 
Burm., concludes by remarking: ‘‘It is recognised that these observations apply only 
to one variety of cane beetle, and it will be interesting to learn from our entomologists 
the bearing, if any, which the facts now established may be regarded as having upon 
the control of the other varieties, and particularly those so damaging to northern 
canefields.’’? In view of the fact that several of our Cairns growers, chancing to 
read the report published by Mr. R. W. Mungomery in the February number of the 
above journal (vol. xix., pp. 656-657), have thoughtlessly taken his remarks to apply 
to cane beetles in general, including our northern ‘‘ greyback cockchafer,’’ it becomes 
advisable to briefly enumerate the various experiments earried out here in connection 
with the phototropism of Lepitdoderma a'bohirtum Waterh. 


When first entering upon the study of cane insects at the Gordonvale Entomo- 
logical Laboratory in 1914, I was told by those who had preceeded me in this scientific 
work, that it was no use attempting experiments with light-traps against our cane 
beetle, as this cockchafer was not attracted by artificial light. 

Deciding, however, to obtain definite proof as to the correctness of such state- 
ments before setting aside this control method, an experiment was accordingly started 
during December, 1914, in a canefield on the ‘‘Carrah’’ Estate with a light-trap 
specially designed by the writer for studying the phototropic reaction of this species 
towards acetylene light (‘‘Queensland Agricultural Journal,’’ vol. v., p. 226). 
During the first three evenings of 14th to 16th December the following definite results 
side secured, proving conclusively that a!bohirtim is strongly attracted to white 
ight :— 


Sky CLrbAR; No WinD; No Moon. | L. albohirtum. 
| , : ms) i otle a 
Date. | Average Temperature, | Hours. ace | Male. Female. 
Dec. 14 AOTC hee 2) 8 pam. 1 p.m. 2 51 40 tat 
Dee. 15 horde. Hin. .. | 8 p.m.—9 p.m, ai ie | 46 | ll 
Dee. 16 Tl Gee IR. Fee PaO p.m. ep 62 45 | 17 
170 131 39 


; Further observations made about a couple of weeks later yielded additional 
information, proving that this beetle, without doubt, continues susceptible to artificial 
light long after the emergence from the ground. Acetylene light was found to be 
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equally attractive to both sexes of this cane beetle throughout its aerial existence. 
The proportion of females captured at light about the middle of December varied, as 
shown above, from 20 to 25 per cent.; but three weeks later, early in January, catches 
during two consecutive evenings yielded 47 and 75 per cent. of female beetles (see 
Bulletin No. 17, p. 11). These differences accorded with expectations, as although 
male specimens are known to predominate for a week or so after the first emergence, 
the sexes can generally be met with in about equal proportions by the beginning of 
January, while towards the end of that month conditions are often reversed and 
females become the more numerous. 


During the 1927-28 season, for instance, Mr. J. H. Buzacott (Assistant to 
Entomologist) carried out an experiment on 21st December with an acetylene lamp 
placed on uncultivated open forest country, about six chains distant from the nearest 
eane land. 


It was interesting to note that while the light was too near the ground and 
enclosed in the trap, no beetles were caught, but directly the light was placed on top 
of the trap, bringing the acetylene flame about 5 feet above ground level, ‘‘it was 
immediately assailed by greybacks from the neighbouring shrubs, 31 being trapped 
in less than half an hour.’’? These specimens, when examined later, were found by 
Mr. Buzacott to compromise 15 males and 16 females, On the same evening the 
present writer exposed a larger Millar lamp on the corner of a veranda within a few 
feet of a small ‘‘weeping fig’’ tree (Ficus benjamani), hanging a white sheet on 
one side of the lamp to act as a reflector. No less than 146 greyback cockchafers 
were captured by this method in less than an hour, 91 being males and 55 female 
specimens. 


The predominence of the former sex may in this case have been due to the fact, 
that the fig tree had been harbouring, for several days previously, feeding beetles 
which had been amongst the first to emerge from the soil. Later on, about the 
beginning of January, however, 169 greybacks, when captured in a similar manner 
from the same fig tree, were found to comprise 93 females and 76 male cockchafers, 


With reference to the behaviour and mode of reaction manifested by albohirtim 
while under the phototropic influence, data in this connection will be found in 
Bulletin No. 17 of this office, pp. 8-11, 19, 20, 41, 42, and 66. 


It will be seen from the foregoing details that, unlike the southern cane beetle, 
P. furfuracea, both sexes of our northern species, the notorious ‘‘greyback’’ cane 
beetle, are strongly attracted to artificial light. 


Phototropice response of either a positive or negative stimulus’ varies greatly in 
different groups of insects. Various moths, beetles, or bugs, for instance, react 
negatively towards sunshine, or lamp light; that is to say, being lovers of darkness 
are repelled by such conditions. Common examples of this class are cockroaches, 
clothes-moths, bugs, grain weevils, &c. 


Nearly all the butterflies, on the other hand, fly only during sunny weather 
(positive phototropism), while moths prefer the hours of darkness. Some insects will 
react positively towards artificial light up to a certain point, upon reaching which 
they may either become negatively phototropic and fly directly away from the source 
of illumination; or orientation may suddenly cease, and they may settle down close 
to the flame and remain quite motionless. Others, again, rush straight for the point 
of attraction and are burnt, or else will spin helplessly around the flame for a few 
minutes before meeting their fate. 


In many dipterous or coleopterous insects phototropie reaction is displayed by 
the males only, The southern cane beetle, Pseudoholophy'la furfuracea, affords an 
excellent example of the latter class, experiments carried out recently in Bundaberg 
by Mr. R. W. Mungomery having demonstrated the fact that only about 1 per cent. of 
specimens of this species taken in light-traps are of the female sex. 


As an illustration of the manner in which phototropism may vary in species of 
closely related genera of the family Melolonthide, it will be of interest to mention 
that field experiments conducted about twenty years ago in America against beetles 
belonging to the genus Lachnosterna, showed that both sexes are readily attracted to 
light-traps, some species of this genus, however, displaying far more positive reaction 
than others. These beetles closely resemble in size, colour, and general appearance 
those of our southern cochchafer, P. furfwracea. 


Eight or more species of Lachnosterna are known to be injurious to the roots and 
foliage of various economic plants in Illinois. Of these, L. implicita, perhaps, flies 
most freely to artificial lights, the number trapped in this manner in the year 1906, 
for instance, during field tests carried out at Urbana, extending over a period of 
twenty-six days (14th May to 28th June), being 2,517 specimens. Of these beetles 
834 were found to be males and 1,683 females. 
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Dusting versus Spraying as a Control for Codling 
Moth in the Stanthorpe District. 


) 


By H. JARVIS and 8. M. WATSON, Entomological Branch. 


Introductory. 


Considerable loss has been caused by codling moth in the apple 
orchards of the Stanthorpe district during the last few seasons, more 
particularly in 1926-27, and although the periodical spraying with 
arsenate of lead has been generally adopted throughout the district as 
the recognised means of control, yet the results achieved by orchardists 
have been disappointing, so much so that in many orchards last season 
loss from codling moth was greater than that sustained from fruit fly. 
Growers who applied as many as three or four successive sprays failed 
to adequately control codling moth. 

There has, in consequence, therefore been a growing dissatisfaction 
with the wet-spray method, and numerous inquiries regarding the 
efficacy of dust mixtures containing arsenate of lead haye been received. 

Previous work in America would appear to indicate that a fairly 
satisfactory control of codling moth can be obtained there by the use of 
dusting mixtures containing arsenate of lead. 


The experiment herein detailed was made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information regarding the local use of dusting, as compared with wet 
spraying in regard to cost and efficiency, as a control for codling moth. 

It is realised that the degree of the annual local infestation of codling 
moth is governed by seasonal weather conditions, and the encouraging 
results secured this season may not obtain next year; it is therefore 
considered desirable to repeat the experiment for at least three years in 
suecession, and the work so far accomplished must be considered as being 
only of a preliminary nature. 


The Experimental Plot. 


The orchard chosen for the experiment was situated at the Summit, 
which is the highest pot of the Granite Belt area, and is acknowledged 
to be the principal apple-growing centre in the district. 

The plot used in the experiment covered an area of approximately 
one and three-quarters acres, and consisted of seventeen rows of trees 
having eleven trees to the row. The trees, which were planted 20 feet 
apart, were from six to seven years old and were of the variety ‘‘Granny 
Smith,’’ which is one of the most extensively grown late varieties. 

The trees had been pruned for wood production rather than for 
fruit, but notwithstanding this they set a heavy crop of fruit, as was 
the case in most apple orchards throughout the district. 

During November and December there was a heavy fall of fruit, a 
not unusual happening with young vigorously growing trees, and the 
resulting crop was considered by the owner to be a very light one. 


The spraying and dusting arrangements were as follows:—Of the 
seventeen rows comprising the plot, numbers one to five and seven to nine 
were treated with the dust mixture, leaving row number six untreated 
as a check row. The remainder of the rows, numbers ten to seventeen, 
were treated with the wet spray. 


It will thus been seen that the number of dusted trees was equal to 
the number of wet-sprayed trees—vyiz., eighty-eight trees in each ease. 
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Materials Used and Method of Application. 


The spray mixture used in the experiment wag applied with a power- 
spraying outfit at a pressure of 225 lb. The machine was driven by a 
gasoline engine rated at 2 horse-power. One man and one horse were 
used to operate the sprayer. 


_ The dust mixture was applied with a one-man hand dusting eun, 
having a capacity of about 9 lb. 


Four treatments in all were made with the dust mixture, the first 
of these coincided with the usual calyx spray, the second was applied 
nine days later, the third seventeen days after the second, and the fourth 
forty-six days after the third. 


All dustings were made at dawn, which wag considered to be the 
most suitable time. The dust mixture used was the Cloudform Dust A.P. 
No. 1, as supplied by its manufacturers. The mixture contained 15 per 
cent. arsenate of lead, and 85 per cent. reducer. 


Three treatments only were given with the wet spray, the first 
application was the calyx spray, the second a cover spray eighteen days 
later, and the third spray sixty-two days after the second. The material 
used was arsenate of lead in powder form. 


All applications of dust and spray were made from at least two sides 
of the trees, which were thoroughly covered, and in applying the wet 
spray the spraying nozzle was held at least 3 feet from the tree, thus 
giving a well distributed spray and also reducing the amount of drip to 
a minimum. Practically no spray was wasted. 


The dates of application, strength at which materials were used, and 
cost figures are shown in the accompanying Table No. 1. 


The cost figures for the dusted plots are calculated on skilled labour 
at 2s. 6d. per hour, the cost of dusting material being at the ruling local 
price of 29s. 6d. per 56 lb. The cost of treating the wet-spray plot is 
based on the rate of 30s. per day of eight hours, this being the price 
locally charged for the hire of man, horse, and spraying apparatus. The 
cost of arsenate of lead is at the rate of 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


Codling Moth Infestation of the Season. 


The codling moth infestation throughout the district was not heavy— 
in fact, it was the lightest for some years—hence the number of treatments 
given was considered to be sufficient. The time of application of both 
dust and spray was necessarily governed by weather conditions, and it 
was not practicable owing to heavy winds and rain to make all the 
applications at what was considered to be the most critical time. Only 
one dusting was made in a still atmosphere. During the later dustings, 
there was a-slight breeze from the south-east, thus a drift of dust was 
oceasioned from the treated to the untreated trees, possibly to a slight 
extent reducing the infestation in the check row, which, as shown in 
Table No. 2, was only slightly over 74 per cent. of the final crop. 


It is, however, noteworthy that the orchards surrounding the experi- 
mental area did not all share to the same extent the comparatively light 
infestation experienced in the experimental orchard, and in one or two 
instances loss from ecodling moth in these adjacent orchards was not 


inconsiderable, 
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Summary. 


The results so far obtained indicate that codling moth can be satis- 
factorily controlled by the application to the trees of a dust mixture 
containing 15 per cent. arsenate of lead and 85 per cent. reducer. It 
is also demonstrated that dusting, as carried out in this experiment, 1s 
slightly cheaper than wet spraying, for, although the actual cost of the 
dust is more than that of the spray material, this is more than equalised 
by the great saving of time and labour in dusting, as the dust can be 
applied more than four times more quickly than the spray, and this 
quickness of application should prove of much value when trees have 
to be treated at critical or unusual times in order to meet special weather 
and other conditions. 


The best time to apply dusts appears to be when the atmosphere is 
still. This condition often occurs at dawn. Dust apphed in a still! 
atmosphere hangs suspended in the orchard like a white cloud completely 
enveloping the trees. 


In both dusting and spraying for codling moth thoroughness of 
application at the most critical time is of the utmost importance, and 
failure to control codling moth by spraying is often due to hasty treat- 
ment at the wrong time. In the calyx spray it is essential that the spray 
be forced well into the calyx at a good pressure, and this can only be 
accomplished by a good spraying apparatus. It is noteworthy that the 
first application of both dust and spray in the experiment under discus- 
sion was made in a still atmosphere and at the most eritical time. 


One of the greatest advantages of dusting is that the dust is 
carried by the air right into the trees, covering almost every portion of 
the tree. 


It will be seen frgm Table No. 2 that the percentage of loss from 
causes other than codling moth in the experimental plot has been remark- 
ably small. Loss from other causes includes apples unsound or cracked, 
and individual fruits affected with bitter rot (Glomerella cingulata), 
Queensland fruit fly (Chetodacus tryont), corn ear worm (Heliothis 
obsoleta), and fruit marked by ‘‘dead stings.’’ 


The term ‘‘dead stings’’ refers to apples in which injury by eodling 
moth is only skin deep. It often happens that the young eodling grub 
after gnawing through the skin of the fruit perishes, either from a dose 
of the poison or from other causes. The injury remains on the fruit, 
causing a permanent disfigurement, and is generally referred to as a 
“dead sting.’’ 

Seasonal Weather Conditions. 

The season was the wettest experienced for seven years, and as will 
be seen from the rainfall table there was a good fall of rain almost 
immediately after the first two dustings and also after the first and third 
spraying, but in spite of the almost continuous wet weather traces of 
both dust and spray were observed on the fruit at the time of picking. 


Acknowledgments. 
The writers desire to express their appreciation of the opportunities 
afforded for carrying out this investigation by the owner of the orchard, 


Mr. W. Maggs, Tnspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, and for his 
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TABLE NO. 2. 
SHOWING CODLING MOTH INFESTATION AT TIME OF PICKING. 


cet ae ‘ i Codli eal 
a E : | Sound. Unsound, Ape Dead Stings. Other Causes. 

Treatment. iP oe a of ei Tell i we soil eset = 
© eis) © $| 9 oe = co, g of 4| sg 3 
S ace ons aS oS Ae 6a| 8S Cr 83 6a 55 

oe Norte Vein A a | 2a) & wat | By wa} Ay 

Dust 88 150 | 147 98 3 2 74 | oF 20 19 | 116 aici! 
Wet spray | 88 | 193 | 188 97°36 5 2-64 59 | +5 | 81 | -26| 219 | 1:87 
Untreated iil 18 16 88-9 2 11-1 92 7:56 | 6 49 37 3-05 


TABLE NO. 3. 


CODLING MOTH INFESTATION DURING WHOLE SEASON, INCLUDING 
INFESTATION OF WINDFALLS. 


Date of Examination. Check Row. Dusted Trees. Wet Sprayed 
Trees. 
12th December, 1927 ae as me 58 5 9 
5th January, 1928 .. ee ae a 41 + 3 
28th January, 1928 we an aa 18 i 4 
28th February, 1928 oa a ate 31 18 8 
At time of picking .. Bo a7 “8 92 74 59 
Totals on an sth ae ne 240 112 83 


TABLE No. 4. 
RECORD OF RAINFALL DURING PERIOD OF EXPERIMENT, 


Precipitation. 
Date. (Points. ) 
11 October .. ae Ss ma as 35 
13 re is x. Si re 60 
Phil De ae a ats me 86 
22-24 OL 
28 = ats me ate a 26 
4 November ae att ne ae 62 
10 18 
21 100 
26 72 
27 = ae we oe Ke 85 
1 December A ae es on 26 
3 20 
‘ 34 (Hailstorm.) 
5-12 56 
13 25 
14 5 
15 5 
Ari 6 
19 36 
20 86 
2 
27 : 
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s 
TABLE No. 4—ReEcorp or RAINFALL DURING PE3210D or ExpERIMENT—continued. 


Precipitat‘on. 


Date. (Points. ) 
3 January .. as ae we fe 7 
6 a ENG 36 te so Al) 
9 re Pa cf -- ae 5 
13 ons ate an oe a8 if 
14 Ae Se 56 ae .. 59 (Heavy storm with hail.) 
19 a3 ie a Sd ge iD) 
23 ao Bes =e sh epee Or: 
24 50 56 ate me #6 dal 
3 February ae 28 = so al 
4 20 
5 22 
6 80 
8 ae \ Be Fe se. 25) 
Ja < oe nes A .. 46 
12 10 
13 8 
14 ae ae Ae a ee 
15-17 oe ae Abs a3 ae  alG) 
20 5 ia ae es 435 | 
16 March .. sie a at so dexe : 
20 ¢ owe ot 36 50 0 
28 a6 a oie Sc .. 48 


EMPIRE INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH CAPITALISTS’ QUEST FOR PROFITS FROM FOREIGN TRADING. 


The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, announced 
recently that his notice had been called to a statement that appeared in the cable 
news of the Melbourne ‘‘Age’’ of the 20th March to the effect that the Union Cold 
Storage Company had entered into a contract for the markctiag of all Russia’s dairy 
produce in Great Britain. 


Sir Edmund Vestey, one of the directors, had stated that the company had traded 
satisfactorily with Russia for some time and was now extending to the Soviet a credit 
of £500,000, as well as 70 per cent. of the value of dairy products as soon as they 
are shipped. ‘The Soviet would utilise these credits on dairying developments in 
Siberia and the Urals. 


Mr. Forgan Smith added that in the event of the cable being substantially 
correct it was manifest that the British capitalists are much more interested in the 
quest for profits from trading than they are in the conservation of the industries 
within the Empire. The purchase from foreign countries of products that are being 
raised in abundant supplies within the British Dominions did not seem to be a policy 
that was likely to advance or cement trade relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. The Imperial Government has set up the Empire Marketing Board in 
order to foster trade within the Empire, and it appears that efforts in that direction 
will be abortive of real value until the capitalistic section generally is prepared to 
give wholehearted support to the objectives of the Board. 


It has been the practice of Great Britain to draw largely from Denmark for 
dairy produce, and the output of butter and cheese during this season, both from 
New Zealand and Australia, will be quite up to the average in quality and tonnage. 
Any improved facilities that are now being offered by British capitalists for the 
intake of dairy supplies from Russia cannot do other than increase the keeenness of 
the competition amongst sellers on the London market, with the possible result of an 
unhealthy slump in prices. 

The expansion of primary industries in Australia and New Zealand is dependent 
largely on the prices realised for the resultant produets on overseas markets, and in 
this connection Great Britain is legitimately looked upon as a centre for absorbing 
a proportion of the increased production. The maintenance of a stable market 
overseas has also its effect in enabling our primary producers to keep their place on 
the land, a condition of affairs which is desirable in the interests of the Empire 
generally as well as of Australasia, 
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THE BANANA IN QUEENSLAND. 


By GEORGE WILLIAMS, Director of Fruit Culture. 


Since the publication of the 1919 edition of ‘‘The Banana in 
Queensland,’’ the industry has materially increased in most districts, 
ineluding the northern part of the State. Unfortunately, the banana 
weevil borer has similarly extended its ramifications, so that few districts 
are now free from its presence. ‘Bunchy Top also made its appearance 
in the Southern district, and has been responsible for serious losses 
and decreased output in that area. Fortunately, it is confined south 
of the Maroochy River, so that the main producing centres are not 
influenced. The Gympie district has shown the greatest advancement, 
and can reasonably be expected to provide the main supplies for some 
time to come. The possibility of much expansion in the Northern 
district exists, but much care is essential in new districts that plants 
free from disease only are introdueed. Though the effect of beetle 
borer is much minimised under purely tropical conditions, thrips 
responsible for spoiling the appearance of the fruit are fairly general, 
and the banana fruit fly is also apt to make its presence felt. The 
latter can be excluded by netting the bunches with joyeenet, and, in 
suitable soil under generous and regular rainfall, thinning of suckers 
ean be so arranged as to gauge the season of maturity and eliminate 
fruit maturing during the most unfavourable months of the year— 
a most important factor which cannot reasonably be applied in the 
Southern and Central districts. It will be admitted that the recent 
season’s influence has been against the general production of first- 
quality fruit, but other influences may also be cited. The land selected 
is not always of the best quality, and the tendeney is to plant a 
larger area than can satisfactorily be worked by the labour avail- 
able. In many plantations, de-suckering is not practised to the extent 
whieh it should be, and the appheation of fertilisers where required 
is not general. Various factors may operate against the application 
of most efficient means in the plantation, among which the extor- 
tionate prices or rentals for banana lands is not the least. Just 
what area of bananas can be satisfactorily worked by one man varies 
somewhat according to local circumstances, but 5 acres may be 
aecepted as a fair estimate, and his energies restricted to that area 
will, if intelligently applied, command a better return than if distri- 
buted over twice that extent. Where tall-growing varieties are cul- 
tivated, the area may be extended, as a much wider space between rows 
and plants is allowed. 


Owing to the possibility of the introduction of further disease 
no new varicties have been introduced since the introduction of the 
Gros Michel, which is reputedly responsible for being aecempanied 
by, the beetic borer—though there is ample evidence to suggest that 
this pest was also introduced amongst the plants occasionally brought 
from the South Sea Islands by the labourers reeruited from those parts. 
Its existence in the indigenous banana of the North may indieate the 
possibility of its being indigenous, but an examination of numerous 
plants in different distriets some years since failed to reveal any 
indications of its presence which, being now freely evidenced, discounts 
such possibility; as also does the fact of large areas being under eul- 
tivation in different parts of the North where the wild banana was 
present and no trace of the pest was noted, f 
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Varieties. 


Among the varieties commercially grown, Cavendish takes pre- 
cedence. On account of its dwarf habit it is much less liable to injury 
by heavy wind, and though its fruit may not carry quite so well as 
that of the Gros Michel, its advantages in other respects fully com- 
pensate for this deficiency, more particularly in the Southern part of 
the State. It is successfully grown on the coast lands from the Southern 
border to Cooktown, and the heavy shipments originally made from the 
North were entirely made up of this variety. The bunches earried 
up to 30 dozen excellent fruit, which was mainly shipped in the banch; 
bunches under 14 dozen were cut into hands and crated and carried 
by sea satisfactorily. The bunches received a more or less rough 
handling, and the only occasion for surprise was that the losscs were 
not much greater than recorded. 


Prats 84.—Brineing New LAND UNDER TRIBUTE—A BANANA PLANTATION 
IN QUEENSLAND 


Sugar bananas were also exported from North Queensland in 

quantity, but invariably eased after being eut into hands, the eases 
being of 2 bushels capacity. Owing to its liability to the Panama 
disease this variety, which was at one time largely erown in the South, 
is now seldom seen, though in odd districts the plants are reported to 
have continued healthy. The growth being comparatively tall and 
slender, the foliage was subject to wind injury. : 
_ The Lady’s Finger, of somewhat similar growth but more robust 
is partially resistant to Panama disease and much less liable to affection 
by frost. It is almost entirely confined to the Brisbane district. The 
shghtly angulated fruit, possessing a piquant flavour, is said not to be 
favoured in the Southern markets. 


: ; : 
_ The Gros Michel is the tallest grower, attaining under most 
favourable conditions in North Queensland a height of 30 ft. Plants 
were some years ago distributed to various banana districts, but the 
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variety was recognised as not being well adapted to the Southern 
division. It luxuriates in the wet belt of the North, and where planted 
in well-sheltered localities can be expected to be satisfactory. It is 
claimed that the flavour of the fruit is not equal to that of the Cavendish, 
put as a marketable product the Gros Michel has the advantage In size. 


Prats 8§.—‘Lapy’s Finger” BANANAS GROWN AT PINKENBA, NEAR BRISBANE. 


The fruit is produced on long bunches with much wider interspaces 
than those of the Cavendish. It is usually much less curved, which 
is an advantage in packing under the system now practised. Specimens 
of this variety recently received from Mr. W. Nott, Kennedy, were 
104 in. in length and 64 in. in circumference. 
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Other less-known tall growers are the Dacca and Red Dacea (also 
called Claret and Ruby). Specimens of Red Dacca from the same 
grower were 8 in. in length and 7 in. in cireumference. <A variety also 
known under various names but principally Mons Marie, really a taller- 
growing type closely allied to the Cavendish, is included in small 
quantity. Various claims as to its local origin and superiority in various 
respects are ill-founded as it has no advantage over the original 
Cavendish, except in height. attained, which is not a desirable one. 
Several less-known varieties are represented in odd specimens in parts 
of the State. The Plantains, of which three kinds were available some 
years since, have practically all gone out of cultivation. 


Unfortunately, all our tall-growing varieties are subject to Panama 
disease—the Lady’s Finger being the least susceptible. In districts 
where thrip is present, a disadvantage with the tall kinds is the difficulty 
in making application against this pest, which in infested bunches 
spoils the appearance but does not affect the quality of the fruit. 
Dusting the bunches in their earliest stages (the bracts being removed 
to give access) with a mixture of pyrethrum powder and finely sifted 
wood ashes is successfully applied in Fiji and has also given good results 
here, but caleium cyanide applied with a bulb duster is said to give 
equal results. “The latter, however, loses its efficacy in less than half the 
time that the pyrethrum does, and the calcium dust is lable to seriously 
deteriorate even in air-tight containers when a portion of the contents 
have been removed. This is a most Important detail which must be 
taken into account by growers who have adopted the use of cyanide 
dust. On account of its dwarf habit and consequent accessibility, and 
the fact of its being less subject to injury from heavy winds, the 
Cavendish variety is recommended for general planting. The Lady’s 
Finger will, however, flourish under conditions which would be fatal 
to the Cavendish, though it is recognised that to obtain the best results 
most fertile soils reasonably well drained are indispensable. 


Essentials of Success. 


The initial and most essential features of successful banana culture 
are that the site selected is above frost level, that the soil is suitable, 
and the situation favourable, aspect and shelter being incidental to the 
latter. In the Southern and parts of the Central district high land 
is selected, generally of voleanic origin, though rough, stony, fertile 
ranges are fairly satisfactory. Steep slopes, offering difficulties in 
collecting the fruit, otherwise suitable, are freely availed of. They, 
however, present the disadvantage of being unsuitable for other forms 
of agriculture or horticulture after being deprived of their original 
fertility by the banana. Shelter is provided by the native timber where 
this is allowed to remain around the boundaries of plantations; the 
clearing of large areas is deprecated. One has only to glance at the 
general appearance of the plants in a sheltered part of an otherwise 
exposed area to observe the benefit. It is recognised that in a very 
narrow fringe of scrub growth much of this succumbs, but suitable 
land in the State is not so restricted that a fair margin of ‘‘cover’’ 
could not be allowed. 


Tn the Northern district soil conditions are dissimilar. The coastal 
voleanic hillside soil is mostly of a loose, open nature, not capable of the 
retention of sufficient moisture, without which bananas will not flourish, 
and the effect of a dry spell in this class of soil is disastrous. The fertile 
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alluvial lands give very much better results. The growth is even and 
fairly continuous, and under such conditions de-suckering ean be 
practised to the extent of determining within six to eight weeks when 
bunches will be in suitable condition for the market. It must, however, 
be remembered that a fairly accurate gauge as to the time of fruiting 
can only be applied to suckers in the sword leaf. On first appearances 
the sucker displays no foliage, subsequently it develops the narrow or 
sword leaf, and later its full foliage. After the latter stage has been in 
existence its age cannot readily be determined. The preliminary 
preparation of scrub lands is confined to merely felling the timber at 
a suitable time, firmg, followed by logging—that is, cutting up the 
smaller unburnt branches or trunks up to 6, 8, or 10 in. or even larger 
diameter into suitable lengths and stacked for burning, heavier timber 
being allowed to remain where it fell. Although what is called a good 
burn—that is the destruction of a good percentage of the heavy branches 
in addition to small branches and foliage—is no advantage to the plant 
but rather the opposite, as to ensure it the surface soil must be in a 
dry condition and much of its most important ingredient, humus, 
destroyed. In tropical America the general practise is to first plant 
the sets or bits and fell the timber afterwards and leave it without 
burning, but in the dense growth of our vine scrubs this method is not 
applicable. : 
Planning and Planting. 

Following clearing, marking out land according to distance which 
rows and plants are to be spaced will be attended to. Much has been 
written regarding the most profitable distanece—one advocate stressed 
6 ft. intervals with one follower to each plant; others 9 ft., 10 ft., and 
12 ft. The latter distance has found the most favour where the 
Cavendish is planted, three followers being permitted in the first 
instance, and these in turn by one each. It should be recognised that 
a given weight is procurable from an acre, and the object is to attain that 
weight in the least number of fruit; also that overcrowding in addition 
to reducing the size of its product. tends to materially shorten the 
profitable life of the plant. With tall-growing varieties, 16-ft. to 
18-ft. spaces are favoured, and five to six stems allowed to develop as 
they take longer in coming into bearing than the Cavendish. 


Removing the soil to form a hole of ihe required size and depth for 
the reception of the plant butt or part of a butt which is to be planted 
is the next operation. Diversity of opinion exists regarding the depth 
of planting which gives the best result, and returns are quoted in 
support of the various depths advoeated, but the influence of soil, 
drainage, and location, also local conditions, each of which have an 
important bearing, are generally overlooked, and no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down. The depth of hole must be decided by local 
factors. In the deep alluvial soils of the Northern district, 18 to 20 
in. would not be excessive; in some of the shallower Southern soils 12 in. 
would be sufficient—dependent on the size of the plant to be received. 
It would be detrimental to plant deeply where the subsoil is of a close 
nature, and though bananas could not be expected to give best results 
under such conditions their inclusion is much too frequent. It 1s 
generally accepted that whatever plant is seleeted—whether suckers, 
butts, or bits—the base should not be covered by more than 6 in. of soil. 
The deeper holes are not nearly refilled but are left for the complete 
filling to be gradually accomplished by other agencies, including the 
development of the plant. In refilling to whatever depth practised, 
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instead of utilising the soil which has been removed the general practice 
is to break down with the mattock the surface soil immediately 
surrounding the hole, which, in addition to providing friable earth for 
the young roots to start in, forms a shallow basin which generally assists 
in the complete refilling being gradually effected. On hillsides or slopes, 
particularly where the fall is very marked, preparation for the reception 
of the plant offers more obstacles, but the same principles apply 
throughout. The most desirable seasons for planting vary according 
_to latitude and rainfall, and, whilst in the Northern district it may be 
practised during the greater part of the year, it is desirable in Southern 
banana areas to confine to the early warmer months—some growers 
averring that planting after the end of December is inadvisable, others 
consider that the end of February is not too late—but early planting 
has the advantage of summer rains, which, aided by humidity, very 
materially assist growth. <A result of late planting frequently is that 
a good hold of the soil is not obtained nor a robust constitution developed 
before the depressing influences of winter are felt. 


Plants. 


In tropical America planting is confined almost entirely to sections 
of butts called. ‘‘hits’’; in this State suckers (young offshoots) are 
almost entirely used, mainly on account of their availability and con- 
venience for transport. Butts are rarely used. Almost every banana 
erower is acquainted with the most suitable type of suckers for planting, 
but the generality of planters are not, and are obliged to rely upon 
what is available. Size is not such an important feature as vigour, 
which is indicated in the diameter of the sucker and its length. <A 
short tapered shape in young ones which have not developed foliage is 
most desirable. When the first leaves, which are very narrow in com- 
parison with their length (hence are known as sword leaves, have 
developed, practically the same shape of sucker should be maintained. 
In the later stage, when the developed foliage is shown, the pseudo 
stem should be enlarged to correspond with the butt. In the first 
stages of full foliage, should suckers in this stage be utilised for planting, 
the stem should be cut off well below the foliage. If used at a further 
stage of development, the stem should be removed close to its base, and 
the centre gouged out sufficiently to prevent further growth from that. 
source. The butt will be found to contain several more or less developed 
buds or eyes distributed over its surface, and two or three of these 
situated as near equidistant around the butt as possible are selected to 
remain, the others each having their ‘‘eye’’ gouged out to prevent 
growth other than from where it is intended to originate. The 
advantages of butts are that two or three (according to ‘‘eyes’’ permitted 
to develop) first bunches of good quality will be produced against a 
single buneh of generally second quality from a sucker; also the 
followers (the suckers which in time show up) are more readily con- 
trolled. The disadvantages are, difficulty of procuration and transporta- 
tion, preparing and planting, and in districts where borer is present the 
impossibility of reasonably detecting its presence. The system of planting 
bits, wedge-shaped sections cut from a fairly well developed corm or butt 
each part containing one or more eyes, has more to commend it. Cutting 
the corm or butt into sections offers the greatest facility for determining 
whether beetle borer infestation is present. Whichever method is 
adopted either by planting butts, bits, or suckers, the greatest care is 
necessary to ensure the borer not being introduced with the plants, 
which should be unpacked and earefully prepared at some distance 
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from where it is intended they are to be planted. The material in 
which they are contained should be immediately burned following 
unpacking, which receives first attention on arrival. 


Each plant should be carefully trimmed, roots cut close in to their 
bases, and the removal of all superfluous parts systematically performed ; 
the removal of the lower extremity of the base of a sucker is often 
desirable, and the light paring of the external covering of the remaining 
part of the base advantageous. The immersion of plants for two hours 
in a solution of 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate in 6 gallons of water before 

. planting has been recommended, and much could be said in its favour. 
Against thrips, immersion in a solution of tobacco sulphate has also 
been practised, yet by far the safest practice is to procure plants from 
a district free from such pests. But this does not remove the occasion 
of the trimming of plants to obviate the introduction of nematodes, an 
insidious pest working in and destroying the roots of plants and 
established more or less throughout the State, in respect of which the 
following extract by Henry Tryon from the 1919 edition is worth 
including :— 

“This account of the disease as being due to the attacks of a parasite 
nematode, named Heterodera radicola, shows further that it is identical 
in origin and nature to a plant affection of very wide occurrence in 
the vegetable kingdom. This, Dr. A. B. Frank informed us already in 
1896, as the outcome of his own observations and those of other inquiries, 
affected fifty different plant-species distributed in no less than thirty 
families—a statement that, as we now know, does not cover the full 
range of its distribution. According to this, the literature that has a 
bearing on the banana disease under consideration is very comprehensive 
indeed. 

‘‘The subject of the nature and cause of the disease is as fully 
treated of as is necessary for the purpose of this Bulletin; but it may be 
added that its virulence is not dependent on the number of nematodes 
attacking the root system so much as on the occurrence of such soil 
conditions as may contribute to the decay of parts already infested, 
and exhibiting the structural! injuries that they are wont to determine, 
as fall to the well-being of the various organisms that promote this 
decay. 

‘‘Again, it may be remarked also that the parasite persists for a 
considerable period in the soil, during which it lives a free life or may 
remain there dormant in the egg; and that, in consequence of this, it 
can be disseminated by any agency by which soil or its particles are 
transferable—e.g., by flood water, horse implements, &¢., and even 
occasionally by the wind. 


“Tt may, too—as we have seen—establish itself in the root systems 
of many different plants, both weeds as well as cultivated ones; and 
hence not only can it be conveyed from spot to spot by their agency, 
but these various plant hosts offer the opportunity for its multiplication. 
Commonly, plots of bananas grown in Southern Queensland become 
infested with nematode gall worms by planting in land they occupy 
seedling tomato or tobacco plants already harbouring — them. 
Accordingly, it is important that the agriculturist should study to 
recognise this disease in all plants lable to- its attack, even in the 
earliest phases in which it betrays its presence in them, 


‘Again, banana plants become affected by it through being planted 
in soil in which nematode worms are already prevalent through having 
-grown plants victimised also by this ‘Root Gall.’ 
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‘* REMEDIES, 


“With regard to the question of remedies, it may be pointed out 
that the nature of the malady is such that, as is obvious, direct applica- 
tions to the plant will be of no avail. Nematode-affected plants sooner 
or later die, even though in dying they may yield fruit, and when they 
do not die, ill-health soon renders them unremunerative. 


‘As to treating the soil in order to rid it of root-destroying nema- 
todes already present therein, measures that are available are not 
practicable under the circumstances of banana plantation in Queensland, 

‘and perhaps of those elsewhere also; and even so, were the cost connected 
with them not too excessive to admit of their application. These 
measures consist in sterilising with steam or high temperatures other- 
wise attained, or by the use of chemicals—themselves harmless to the 
soil. When the nematodes are prevalent in the soil, their number may 
doubtless be reduced to harmless proportions by the use of trap crops. 
This method involves planting some crop that the nematodes are specially 
partial to, and therefore will soon infest, and removing this carefully 
with its root system entire, before sufficient time has elapsed for mature 
eggs to arise, and these or the young worms issuing therefrom to gain 
access to the soil, and on such extirpation being perfected, introducing 
the cultivation of the plant to be raised. 


ce 


| Note—From experiments condueted by Strubell in connection 
with the allied gall-worm of the Beet Root (Heterodera schachtii), this 
degree of development will take place in as short a period as five 
weeks.| This costly method has been found practicable and efficacious 
in dealing with so valuable a crop as the Sugar Beet. In practice the 
use of the trap crops has to be repeated several times, and the soil, in 
the intervals of successive planting, kept well tilled and free from weeds. 


‘Tt is, however, essential to adopt every means that can be suggested 
for excluding the parasitic nematode from land as yet ‘clean,’ and to 
especially provide that suckers employed to establish the banana planta- 
tion are quite free from disease and have been derived from plants that 
are themselves similarly healthy; but, since the detection of the disease 
is not always readily effected, this is a matter of no small difficulty. 


‘“‘In Egypt, attention has been concentrated on procuring a banana 
that, whilst possessing the high qualities of the Cavendish variety, is 
highly resistant to nematode attack. Some success has already, it is 
stated, followed efforts in this direction ; but these have not, im our 
opinion, so far produced results of any material value.”’ 


With the exception of isolated districts, the presence of beetle 
borer in varying degree is noted, and no practical means have been found 
for its eradication. Control to a great extent may be applied by dusting 
freshly cut surfaces of corms with Paris green and flour, or a mixture 
of Paris green and borax, and the labour entailed in providing and 
maintaining a supply of fresh baits is well expended. De-suckering 1s 
practised throughout the season when beetles are most active, and the 
cut surfaces of suckers offer a ready medium of applying the poison. 
Though the beetle was considered incapable of flight, late events have 
demonstrated its ability to cover long distances, Where its presence in 
isolated stools or plots is noted in otherwise clean plantations, digging 
out and burning all stools suspected of being infested should receive 
immediate attention and poisoned baits liberally applied in the vicinity. 
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Spacing. 


The distances to be allowed between plants of the Cavendish variety 
has been a contentious subject, one literary grower persistently 
advocating 6 ft. as being quite sufficient for the Cavendish variety, each 
original plant being allowed one follower. For most obvious reasons 
the idea never caught on, 12 ft. being generally accepted with 9 ft. 
and 10 ft. in some localities. In good soil favourably situated, 12 ft. 
is considered a good average distance. This admits of the development 
of three stalks, each with one follower, which has been found more 
economical than lesser spaces where two or one follower only had room 
for development. Overerowding in any sense is reflected in the size of 
the fruit. 


Given fair conditions with the soil firmly trodden immediately 
around it, the young banana plant will require but little attention for 
some time, but weed growth will often be sufficient to warrant regular 
attention. Weed crops vary according to soils and districts, but all are 
treated alike and removed in the earliest stage possible. In isolated 
localities the introduction of new weeds, or rather permitting them 
to seed when introduced, requires attention. During continued wet 
weather keeping plantations reasonably clean, particularly where weed 
growth has secured a good preliminary hold, is practically impossible. 
On hillsides where the soil is Hable to wash, the chipping of weeds is 
often undesirable, but planting the interspaces with cow-pea prior 
to the wet season will go a long way toward smothering the average 
weed, whilst serving the purpose of holding the land against wash. Two 
rows between each row of bananas will form a useful cover. Beans 
have been recommended, but their volubile habit entails much time in 
removing them where ascending the plants. Where land is most liable 
to erosion, and particularly where interspaced with stone, spraying 
to destroy weeds may be preferable to chipping. A satisfactory weedicide 
is obtainable on the Brisbane market at a reasonable rate, but, for the 
benefit of those who prefer making their own, the following formula 
may be given :—3 lb. of arsenic, 2 0z. of caustic soda boiled in 4 gallons 
of water. The addition of 4 to $ Ib. of soap will assist adhesion, and 
is essential in dealing with several forms of glossy foliage. Care should 
be taken that the fumes are not inhaled in boiling. Beyond weeding 
little can be done in a young plantation, particularily where situated 
in new scrub land, and intereropping is seldom practised, and, 
where given effect to, due regard should be given to the fact that 
the nutritive properties of the soil absorbed in the process are only 
lent and should be returned with interest. Beans, peas, and dwarf 
vegetables may be included, but planting tomatoes amongst bananas is 
at all times deprecated. 


Cultivation. 


Regarding cultivation of the soil in banana plantations, most of 
this must be done by hand; more often it is left undone. The land is 
frequently cropped until no longer profitable, and the old stools allowed 
to remain to breed and disseminate disease, if present. Where cultiva- 
tion is possible it should be practised, and fertiliser as required to 
maintain the output worked into the soil. The energy required may be 
laborious but is profitable, and a light hoe-fork, where horse implements 
cannot be used, is the most suitable tool for the job. During winter 
months it will be found that the majority of banana roots are practically 
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dead or useless for absorbing sustenance, consequently working the land 
at this season will have no appreciable detrimental effect on the plant 
but the benefit evidenced in the spring growth most pronouneed. The 
question of subsoiling by explosives for bananas is favoured, and where 
judiciously carried out during the drier winter months, also where 
charges have been exploded where plants are to be placed, has shown 
excellent results. Though the plant is usually looked upon as a surface 
rooter, given reasonable facility, roots will be found several feet beneath 
the surface, hence the reason for the finest Northern fruit being produced 
on a deep, -free loam. 


Following the growth of the original sucker—the feature no less 
noticeable in butts or bits—as it develops young suckers will in turn 
appear around its base, and the advocate of any system of de-suckering 
is sure to meet opposition even to the extent of advocacy of allowing 
all such to develop. A prevalent idea is that no suckers should be 
removed from the original plant until this has produced a bunch. Under 
some conditions this may be applicable, but the removal of the surplus 
is admittedly desirable if it could be effected without root injury. This 
raises the question of the most suitable tool for the purpose; the mattock, 
crowbar witha special bend for the purpose, grafting or draining tool, 
each has advocates, also the narrow gouge made under local patent. 
This is practically identical with the tool in use in the principal planta- 
tions in other parts of the world and is considered superior to anything 
else that can be applied. Desuckering should be effected in early stages, 
and eutting out the sucker with a wide blade severs the roots at a time 
when their whole energies are required for the sustenance and develop- 
ment of the productive plant. Injury to the main plant’s base is cited 
against applying the method in the first instance, but the fact that the 
growth of the banana is from the interior and not the external layers 
minimises the possibility of effect of light external injury other than 
that apphed to the roots. 


Fertilising, 


As would be expected from plants yielding such heavy crops, 
there is a constant drain on the fertility of the soil, and no matter 
how freely this may be present in the natural state, the effect of 
gradual depletion will be exhibited by the plant and also in its fruit 
as the process proceeds. <A rather general behef is that fertilising 
need not be resorted to until the plants indicate its requirements, 
but this is false economy. Upon the maintenance of fertility, which 
includes humus, the life of a plantation under fair conditions much 
depends. The fertilisers recommended by the Agricultural Chemist 
(Mr. J. C. Briinnich) are as follow :-— 


“The humus content of the soil must be kept up by mulching 
with green manure crop, leaf mould, stable manure, &¢., and any acidity 
in the soil must be overcome by liming with lime in the form of carbonate 
of lime, as limestone, shell sand, limestone sereenings, &e. 


‘‘Byen on exhausted soil, as long as the soil is in good physical 
condition and contains humus, bananas may be successfully grown by 
the aid of artificial fertilisers, applying from 5 Ib. to 10 lb. of complete 
mixed fertiliser, 4-8-10, to each stool twice a year. 
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“The following mixtures will be found beneficial and will pay the 
grower by better returns of large bunches:—Use per acre— : 
Nitrate of soda, 2 to 3 ewt.: 
Nauru phosphate and superphosphate mixed, 3 to 4 ewt.; 
Sulphate of potash, 2 to 3 ewt.; 
higher or lower amount according to age and quality of soil; or 
Nitrate of soda, 2 ewt.; 
Superphosphate, 14 ewt.; 
Sulphate of potash, 2 ewt; or 
Dried blood, 2 ewt.; 
Nauru phosphate and superphosphate mixed, 3 ewt.; 
Sulphate of potash, 2 ewt. 


‘“The artificial manure to be applied in two dressings—one towards 
the end of the summer, at the end of rainy season, and the other at the 
end of winter. Some soils contain a very small amount of salt, and in 
that case bananas will benefit by a shght dressing of common salt, up 
to 1 ewt. per acre, or by using muriate of potash in place of sulphate 
of potash.”’ 

Experiments conducted by the ex-Director of Fruit Culture in 
conjunction with the Agricultural Chemist at Buderim forcibly illus 
trated the practicability of bringing what were considered worn-out 
banana land to a stage of production equalled by its original cropping, 
but as much of our banana lands does not admit of applying the necessary 
cultivation and subsoiling, other means would be necessary where it was 
considered desirable to allow for future replanting. The advantages of 
a dense growth of lantana for reviving soil are well recognised, and 
though the process may be slow it is certainly effective. In the Mount 
Cotton district, an old cultivated area was abandoned to lantana for 
some years during which it grew profusely. More recently it was again 
put under bananas and has yielded most satisfactory returns. Adjoining 
serub lands of similar formation, felled and planted for the first time 
failed to give equal results, though various fertilising formule have 
been appled to different small sections. For more. rapid growth, 
and in many soils, probably equal effect would be obtained by planting 
the tree of Indian pea, though it would be necessary to keep the young 
plants reasonably free from weeds during the first few months. 


Pests and Diseases. 


Unfortunately, introduced pests and diseases have very materially 
added to the labour and trouble in banana culture, and the advantages 
of the maintenance of vigour in the plants is evidenced in respect of 
beetle borer in the North where the growth is fairly continuous and 
damage occasioned by the pests comparatively light. In the Southern 
district, abandoned plantations serve as a breeding ground, rendering 
the possibility of control much more difficult than if eradication of such 
was general. Fortunately, bunchy-top has been confined to the south 
of the Maroochy River, and its elimination, now that the origin 
of dissemination has been discovered, is a reasonable proposition. 
The information contained in the pamphlet on bunchy-top should be 
studied by every banana grower, so that he may recognise the disease 
on first appearance and promptly eradicate it. In parts of the Northern 
and a small area in the Southern district, thrips are responsible for 
causing injury resulting in the appearance of the fruit to the extent, 
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by discoloration, of its being practically unsaleable. This minute 
insect attacks the fruit in the earliest stages; the result, a browning of 
the skin, varying from slght indications between the fingers to the 
whole exterior of the fruit developing later. Various applications have 
been made to keep it in subjection, and in the North notings are being 
made as to whether its presence is general or seasonable. In Fiji, where 
the banana trade was a big item, a mixture of finely powdered wood 
ashes and pyrethrum powder was regularly blown by a hand duster 
amongst the young fruit, the bracts being removed for the purpose. 
Satisfactory results followed this method in Central Queensland. Caleium 
cyanide has been recommended, and a fair test under exactly the same 
conditions is being conducted. 


What is widely known as leaf spot has, by a Fijian authority, been 
classified as identical with the Sigatoke disease, but a local authoritative 
pronouncement is awaited before accepting the identification as complete. 
Where disease is present it must receive attention; where apathy is 
shown it will attain the upper hand. The collecting, handling, and 
packing fruit are details to which most particular care and attention 
should be applied. Just at what stage to cut the bunch from the plant 
at the different seasons can only be determined by experience and 
observation, but the longer it is allowed to remain, consistent with 
reaching its destination in suitable condition, the better. It will be 
recognised that, during the cooler months, a much further stage of 
advancement can be allowed than under warmer conditions; accuracy 
can best be gauged by carefully noting the prominence in angles 
of the fruit, which become less noticeable as growth and development 
advance. The condition of heat and humidity (or its absence) prevailing 
during the growth of fruit also exercises influence on its keeping 
qualities. 

Being of a soft nature with a particularly sensitive exterior, careful 
handling of the fruit in removing and transporting the bunch is 
most essential, also in the subsequent handling, though it is less subject 
to injury after being eut for twenty-four hours—particularly where 
dehanded—than at the time of immediately following the gathering. 
The market requirements of the Southern States are stated to be better 
met by fruit packed in 14 bushel eases, either singly or in twos or threes, 
than by packing in hands or parts of hands, or in individual bunches. 
Whether the two former are the most efficient means of landing fruit 
in the best condition is disputed in favour of the third; but given 
suitable transport facilities, the bunch is the most effective method. 
Where any doubt exists as to the keeping quality of the fruit on the 
bunch it can readily be removed by partially disconnecting by bending 
several odd fruit on a bunch so that the fibres only retain them, and 
awaiting result. A straw wrapper, samples of which have been submitted 
by Mr. Skerman, is calculated to avoid much damage that would other- 
wise be inflicted on bunch shipments, but the disadvantage of rough 
roads and other difficulties encumber the adoption of bunch transport for 
the present. 


Summary of Essentials. 


The essentials to successful banana culture are:—Suitable soil in 
a sheltered situation free from frost, healthy suckers (or bits) for 
planting, that these be properly planted and that the necessary attention 
in weeding, working (where practicable), and especially desuckering 
be applied throughout the plantation. A most important recommen- 
dation is not to plant a larger area than can be efficiently worked. 


OO 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR THE MONTH OF Marcu IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH ‘ToTaL RAINFALL DURING 1928 AND 1927, FOR 


COMPARISON. 
| | | AVERAGE | ToTaL 
hicotee ee | | RAINFALL. | RAINFALL. 
| | 
Divisions and Stations. | No. of | | Divisions and Stations. No. of = 
’ a | | rey \Y ae ar., ar., 
Mar. | 760%" | tae, | 1927” | Lanes) | 1928. | 1927. 
| cords. cords. | 
— =| 
North Coast. | South Coast— | 
In. In. In. continued : In. | | In. In. 
Atherton ... .. | 9°08} 26 | 7°69} €°48 || Nambour ... 9°32} 31 3°58 | 18°24 
Cairns SG ... | 18°06] 45 | 21°83) 9°72 || Nanango ... | 3°35| 45 | 0°50) 7-94 
Cardwell ... sce PMGSY || 15) 9°76 | 8:21]! Rockhampton ...| 4°71] 40 | 2°92) 5°66 
Cooktown ... ... | 15°37] 51 | 24°78} 8°12 || Weodford : SOL 40 2°34 | 16°46 
Herberton ... scale temllye || 2) 6°72 | 6°27 || | 
Ingham whe sce USS Zito} |) 5) 6°89 | 8°59 | | 
Innisfail ... ... | 26°33 | 46 | 34°50 | 20°08 Darling Downs. 
Mossman ... ... | 18°07} 14 | 15°47 | 10°37 
Townsville... co |) HAIR te 716 | 3:03 || Dalby Pre 27 Si] eee to le se5 
| Emu Vale 2°45) 31 1°56 | 3°82 
| Jimbour 2°54) 39 111} 6°40 
Central Coast. | Miles & 2°67 | 42 0°39 | 5°85 
| | "Stanthorpe 2°69) 54 | 1:86| 3-24 
Ay rie nae cen || Reerere ||) 2) 5°84 | 3°48 |) Toowoomba 3°83 | 55 161 | 5°20 
Bowen ... . ...| 571| 56 | 14:36] 3:39 || Warwick ... 2-58 62 | 119! 2-05 
Charters Towers ...| 3°65| 45 | 1215| 4°35 
Mackay .... ee LS SOG! W2aat9 | 18°44 | 
Proserpine ... ».. | 21°92) 24 | 17°13 | 23°00 | 
St. Lawrence ss. | O67 |, 56 | 477) 222 Maranoa. 
| | 
|| Roma aes | at | eS O78} 1:06 
South Coast. 
Biggenden ... ey | RAs} P78 | 8-24 || 
Bundaberg ... 5'33 | 44 | O74) 9°26 || State Farms, ce. 
Brisbane DFS Coe We ec aa eee | 
Caboolture... 765| 40 2°44 | 14:21 || Bungeworgorai ...| 1°68) 12 O76 | 1°54 
Childers 4°74] 32 | 2°07| 6°88 || Gatton College ...| 3°33} 27 144) 2°88 
Crohamburst 11°74| 35 | 3°15] 22°78|| Gindie ... se | Ola! “27 aS aig Ga 
Ksk ... 4°86) 40 2°63 | 7°08 || Hermitage pee 2351) 20 | 0°88 | 2°56 
Gayndah 3:17| 56 | 022) 4:45 || Kairi se ee | BOG) 12) P 10TGH a7 
Gympie Real OPAL sis 2°13 | 17°01 || Sugar Experiment |11°0S8 | 29 | 22°52 | 14°53 
Kilkivan ... ...| 3°90| 48 | 1°37|11:29|| Station, Mackay | | | | 
Maryborough pea 0 LO ebb: 279 | 7:°75|| Warren awa || —2-Gash ele | 3°60 


\\ } | | 


Notr.—The averages have been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for March this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphio reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 


Divisional Meteorologist. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


The Fruit and Vegetables Act of 1927,’? which was passed last session, came 


into force on the 5th April, 1928, and Regulations have been issued under the Act. 
These Regulations are similar to those issued under the Fruit Cases Acts, which 
this Act supersedes, with such alterations as have been found necessary, They 
prescribe standards for the cases to be used and grade standards for pimeapples, 
grapefruit, tomatoes, apples, pears, bananas, oranges, and mandarins, and also make 
special provision for fruit intended for factory use. Maturity standards have also 
been preseribed, and these must be complied with before fruit is offered for sale. 
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PASTURE NOURISHMENT. 


By providing grasses and other pasture plants with food in the shape of ferti- 
lisers, the quality of the herbage is greatly improved, The use of superphosphate 
stimulates the growth and seed production of legumes, which are extremely valuable 
plants in a pasture. The amount of mineral matter in the grasses and clovers is also 
imereased, particularly the elements lime and phosphorus, which are essential for the 
animals’ health and development. Where there is a marked increase in the lime 
content, the percentage of nitrogen present in the pasturage is also increased. 


Lg abs + a Ye , 7 
Mle main reasons, therefore, why sheep prefer top-dressed to unmanured portions 
of a paddock are that 


1. The percentage of mineral ingredients is higher in the former, and the 
auimals’ needs for such substances as lime and phosphorus are heing supplicd. 


2. The top-dressed pasture is more palatable and contains a greater amount of 
protein, due mainly (a) to the increased growth of clovers, (b) to the increased 
pereertage of nitrogen present in the pasturage as a whoie. 

An ample supply of protein is most important, as this is the chief supply of 
nitrogen available to the animal. Protein is required for the production of flesh, 
blood, muscles, tendons, ligaments, brain matter, wool, horns, hoofs, &¢. Young 
growing animals, females producing and rearing young, and animals being prepared 
for mating, require feed which is well supplied with protein, in order that they may 
function properly. The amount of fertility removed from the soil by sheep grazing 
on pastures corresponds to the quantity of the marketed product, whether it be wool 
or mutton, or both, and to make up for this withdrawal, the material should be 
returned to the soil in some other form. 

It will be seen, therefore, that by nourishing the pastures through the application 
of fertilisers, not only is the quantity of feed increased but a considerable gain in 
the nutritive value of the plants takes place. The universal use of superphosphate as 
a top-dressing for pastures is mainly due to the following facts:— 

1. It stimulates the growth of leguminous plants, such as clovers, which are 
particularly relished by stock on account of their palatibility and high feeding value. 

2. It encourages the growth of most of our palatable introduced grasses, and 
also many of our rapid-growing, nutritious native species. 

3. It is an economical fertiliser to use, and the residual effect is apparent for 
more than one season. 

Top-dressed pastures remain greener and consequently are more palatable to 
stock than unmanured areas, and by not drying out readily the danger from bush 
fires is lessened. 


MORE HINTS FOR THE SMALL SHEEP MAN. 


Reference was made in these notes recently to the operation of sheep classing 
and its importance to the owner of even the smallest flock. It was pointed out that 
in every flock there is room for improvement, and on account of the casual methods 
by which many of them are built up the need in the case of the small flock is usually 
particularly great. It was recommended that every sheep owner should periodically 
class his ewes at least to the extent of culling out all the low-grade animals, and 
some general directions were given as to the lines on which selection should be 
practised by the small flock owner from both the fat lamb and wool production points 
of view. 

Culling.—When breeding for wool, states the Sheep and Wool Expert of the 
Department of Agriculture in the article quoted, the proportion to be culled will 
depend on the evenness of the foundation flock, and how drastic the owner is prepared 
to be. After the first culling, there will not be so many to remove from the original 
lot of ewes, although it will be advisable to examine the flock each year, as some 
animals may deteriorate quickly, As soon as the teeth become faulty it is well to 
cull such sheep out on account of age—‘‘cast for age’’ as it is termed. The 
class of country and the amount of risk the owner is prepared to run if a dry 
season follows will decide at what stage it is wise to cull for age. Under dry 
conditions the aged ewes, especially if in lamb, are naturally the first to feel the 
pinch. 

Each year the ewe hoggets will come up for inspection, and here judgment is 
required. On numbers of station properties, as high as 33 per cent. of the ewe 
hoggets are culled each year, This keeps the flock at a high standard and allows for 
a percentage of the cull hoggets to be fairly attractive and worth good prices in the 


f 
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market as brzeders. When classing, the fact that the ewes are rearing lambs must be 
considered, as ewes with lambs at foot cannot be expected to be in the pink of con- 
dition; they should not, therefore, be culled because of lack of condition alone. 
If hoggets have encountered severe conditions after being weaned they may not be: 
well grown, and it may be advisable to hold them over till a later period before 
passing judgment upon them, 


When culled for any reason except for age, a distinguishing mark should be 
put in the plain ear so that they can be easily recognised in the yards, and on no 
account should they be bred from, as their faults are likely to be intensified in the 
progeny. The wisest plan is to try to fatten all the culls and dispose of them to 
the butcher at the earliest opportunity. 


Comebacks and Crossbreds.—In a flock of comebacks, if breeding for wool, care 
should be taken that the size of frame necessary in a sheep of this type is not 
sacrificed to the production of a superfine class of wool. If the comeback flock is 
used for lamb raising, roominess of frame, milk production capacity, and early 
maturity must be specially considered. 


These remarks concerning frame and conformation apply equally to a crossbred 
as to a comeback flock, though to a lesser degree. The main consideration in regard 
to the wool is to make the flock as even as possible, and because of the greater value 
attaching’ to the finer classes of crossbred. wool, it is advisable to cull the coarser- 
woolled animals with the object of getting a flock that will cut a fairly even clip of 
medium to fine crossbred wool. 


The Ram.—In selecting the ram for wool-growing purposes, the small flock owner 
is advised to go to some reputable breeder where he can be sure of procuring a pure- 
bred animal. If he is satisfied with his purchase—satisfied that improvement is. 
being made in his flock by the introduction of this particular type—he should 
continue to use the same strain, as he will not get such even results if he buys from 
different studs even though the animals are apparently similar in shape, class of 
wool, &e. When buying a ram, or rams, it is well to have in mind the type of the 
ewes that it is intended to breed from, especially any faults or weaknesses they possess,. 
for these may be corrected in the progeny by the judicious selection of a ram strong 
in those points in which the ewes are weak. For example, if the ewes are lacking 
in density, a ram with plenty of density should be selected—Agricultural and 
Pastoral Notes, New South Wales Department of Agriculture. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show dates have been listed by the Queensland Chamber of 
Agricultural Societies for the present year:— 


May. JuNE—continued. 

Beaudesert 2-5 Wowan Se xm es 7-8 
Taroom 2 Miriam Vale .. oy 2. Lente 
Maleny 2-3 Gladstone +6 By .. 20-21 
Longreach 2-3 Mount Lareom .. oS: EL OpOs 
Kalbar 2 Gatton 28-29 
Charleville 2-3 Rockhampton 27-30 
Wondai 3-5 

Oakey 4 JULY. 

Mitchell 8-9 Mackay .: o co ata 
Mundubbera 9-10  Kileoy .. - - See 
Boonah 9-10 Esk ~ ee fe oe el Sale 
Murgon 10-12 Townsville <. oes =~ AOR 
Blackall 8-10 Woodford Pat) an ane 12-13 
Roma... * .. 15-16 Nundah by a y 14 
Gayndah ue re emer Ga" Charters Towers ee 56 altsy IIe 
Tpswich hs vi 2 aS Caboolture ae a .. 19-20 
Springsure S Bi eee LG ingham + “a sy AVEZIL 
Wallumbilla ab sey 2272 Rosewood + ee .. _ 20-21 
Biggenden oe 1" we? 24295 Charters Towers ne aq oleae 
Toogoolawah .. vs jo REG Laidley 4s 35 .. 25-26 

JUNE. AUGUST. 

Marburg or : 2-4 Bowen .. ars ae ws 1-2 
Childers 2-6 Royal National Ss oa Moeslld: 
Lowood 8-9 Crow’s Nest .. ue sa 22-23 
Bundaberg 7-9 Coorparoo a fic a -25% 
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WINTER FODDER CROPS AND FERTILISER TRIALS, CENTRAL 
DISTRICT, SEASON 1927. 


By G, B. BROOKS, Instructor in Agriculture, 


Winter Fodder Demonstration Plots. 


During the past ten years it has been the practice of the Instructional Branch 
to arrange with farmers in suitable localities to plant various fodder crops in order 
to demonstrate the best varieties to grow either for dairying or pig raising purposes. 

Largely as a result of these activities, the growing of winter fodders has become 
so universal in several districts here that it was decided to decrease the number of 
demonstration plots to four and to give increased attention to summer growing crops, 
mainly sorghums. The farms on which the plots were located are as follows:— 
J. R. Adsett, Jambin; H. Wolff, Ambrose; 8. Hoare, Alton Downs; and J. Lindley, 
Wowan. 


Providing Green Material for an Extended Period. 


Although several varieties of cereals were sown in the respective plots, this was 
not done with the view of carrying. out comparative trials, but to demonstrate 
the value of making provision for a supply of green material during the months when 
the natural grasses have lost their succulence. Owing to the eclimatie conditions 
invariably experienced during the winter in the Central district, the keeping up of a 
supply of green feed for the dairy herd by successive sowings of one variety cannot 
be profitably carried out. Given a supply of soil moisture, advantage has to be taken 
to sow a number of varieties which will mature at widely different periods. Planting 
is carried out as soon as the hot humid summer weather has passed, so that feed may 
be available during early winter. April has been found to be a suitable month in 
which to sow. 


Varieties to Plant. 


The following varieties were sown, maturing in the order given:—Skinless 
Barley, Cape Barley, Florence Wheat, Huguenot Wheat, Ruakura Oats. The oats 
invariably mature much later than the other cereals mentioned, consequently if not 
required for green feed can be converted into hay. Field peas were mixed with all 
cereals at the rate of half a bushel to the acre, This mixture not only gives greatly 
increased weights of green fodder, but adds very materially to its feeding value. 


Rate of Seeding. 


The rate of seeding per acre was as follows:—Wheat and Skinless Barley, 1 
bushel; Cape Barley and Oats, 13 bushels. 


Seasonal Conditions. 


There was sufficient moisture present in the soil at the respective places to ensure 
a satisfactory germination. Prior to coming into ear, however, a long, dry spell was 
experienced, more particularly at Alton Downs, where the soil is a heavy basalt. 
This had the effect of decreasing the returns, more particularly of the early maturing 
varieties. 

Another feature that has an important bearing upon green weights is that, owing 
to the different periods of maturity, it was not always possible to visit the plots at 
the time when each sort was at its stage of maximum development. As already 
mentioned, it was not, however, a matter of comparative trials, but an effort to 
demonstrate to surrounding farmers the particular type of varieties to grow. 


Yields of Green Material. 


The weights of green fodders recorded at the respective places are as follows. 
Unfortunately, circumstances did not permit of the weights of the crops being secured 
on Mr. J, Lindley’s farm, Wowan. 


Winter Fodder and Fertiliser Trials. 


Areas on which combined fodder and fertiliser trials could be carried out and 
extending over several years were arranged for in two districts, viz., Boyne Valley 


and Wowan. The crops grown were similar to those in the demonstration plots with 
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the exception that field peas were omitted. As a result of the prolonged drought 
there was practically no subsoil moisture, consequently the crop had to depend almost 
entirely upon isolated showers. The trials at Wowan were carried out on the farm 
of Mr, A, E. G. Barnard, the soil being a brown Brigalow scrub loam and fairly 
representative of the district. 


In the Boyne Valley the plot was located on the farm of Mr. A. J. Turner, 
Ubobo, the soil being a sandy, alluvial loam. Dry conditions were experienced shortly 
after germination, causing the respective varieties to come into ear very early, the 
result being low yields, The following table gives the quantity of the various 
fertilisers applied, together with yields of green material secured per acre. 


It will be noted from the results that practically no benefit was obtained from 
the fertilisers applied. Any difference in weight would appear to be due to slight 
variation in soil. 


WINTER FopDDER AND FERTILISER CROP TRIALS WITH A. E. G. BARNARD, WOWAN. 
Planted, 11th June, 1927—Tons per acre, 


SMe oe: F | Flore e Skinless Ruakura’ Hugenot 


AS Unmanured .. 8 ae 4-86 6-48 13-67 | 6-47 31-48 


=5) 


1 ewt. sulphate ammonia ; 
B. | 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate | > 5-04 6-48 13-5 6-47 31-49 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash 


1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia 
C. 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. muriate of potash 


i 
lo 2) 
lor) 
lor) 
— 
bo 


13:5 | 6-84 | 31-32 


1 ewt. dried blood Se 
D. | 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash .. | 


5-04 6-12 13-67 6-3 |; 31-13 


nd UA~-Y ae 


1 ewt. dried blood a 
E. | 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. muriate of potash 


6-47 31-57 


or 
i) 
mee 
or) 
oo 
ad 
oo 
[o/6) 
for) 


2ewt. dried blood... aes 
F, 4 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 


5-04 6-47 | 13-67 6-47 31-65 
| 2 ewt. sulphate of potash | 


Se See 


G. | Unmanured .. a pase 5:22 1:02 14-4 | 6-84 33-48 


1 ewt. dried blood Sic 
H. 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash 


5-04 | 612 13-5 6-47 | 31-13 


| 4 ewt. dried blood a | 
I 1 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 5-22 6-47 | 13-5 6-47 31-66 

3 ewt. sulphate of potash | 
2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash 13-67 6-3 31-30 
K. | 1 ewt. dried blood a & Aa 
2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate a0 6:47 13-67 6-12 31-30 
ibe 1 ewt. dried blood 


1 ewt. sulphate of potash 5-04 6-66 13-14 6-47 31-13 


SSS ES Ss Se 
ns 
oo 
(or) 
lor) 
re 
~I 


M. | Unmanured .. ee eis 5-04 6-66 13-32 6-47 31-49 


Rainfall.—Previous month, 12 points; during growth, 800 points. 
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WINTER FODDER AND FeErtiniseR Crop Trrats wirn A. J. TURNER, Ubobo, 
Boyne Valley. 


Planted—8th June, 1927—Tons per acre. 


a are Algerian | Skinless | Florence | Hugenot 
Plot. Fertilisers—Cwt. per acre. | Oats, Barley. Wanna. Wheat. Total. 


' 
i 


A. Unmanured 


bo 
lor) 
w 
bo 
or 
or 


2-98 3°87 12-93 


1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia 
B. | 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash 


ew 
i=) 
i=) 
Mw 
=) 
ie,2) 
w 
as) 
~I 


4-33 13-68 


1 ewt. sulphate of ammonia 
C. 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate 
1 ewt. muriate of potash 


os 
S 
© 


2-82 3°43 4-52 13:86 


ewt. dried blood ae 
. Nauru superphosphate 
ewt. sulphate of potash 


2-55 3°34 13-14 


‘S) 
Rehr 
Q 
3 


ewt. dried blood on 
. Nauru superphosphate 
cewt. muriate of potash 


bo 
ie.2) 
to 
ns 
J 


3-09 4-07 12-43 


ic) 
Z 
+ 


ewt. dried blood os 
7t. Nauru superphosphate 
ewt. sulphate of potash 


ee) 
oO 
<I 
ie) 
(=) 
Or 


3°66 4-57 14-85 


EI 
bo Hm bo 
OQ 
4 
ct 


Nea ee Re ae SS See 
: < & s 
bo 
ne 
bo 
w 


G. |Unmanured 2798 | 2:25 | 2-78 3-64 11-65 
| 
1 ewt. dried blood $e 
H. | 2 cwt. Nauru superphosphate | > 3-14 2-47 2°91 3°86 12:38 
| | ewt. sulphate of potash (3 
4+ ewt. dried blood puis 
I. | 1cwt. Nauru superphosphate | > 3-11 | 2-47 2-017 4-02 12-57 
4 ewt. sulphate of potash .. | J 
J. | 2cwt. Nauru superphosphate || , - ? é 5 ve 
| 1 ewt. sulphate of potash if 2:74 2-61 ape Bich BoM 
K. | 1 ewt. dried blood emilee. ; ; 
| 2 ewt. Nauru superphosphate | { 2°61 AE ale ae7 Lh 28 
L. lewt. dried blood .. Eye | : ; : ; 
1 ewt. sulphate of potash } 246 | 2st 2:04 a:59 oe 
M. |Unmanured .. .. ..| 2:28 | 227 | 255 | 3.84 | 10-44 


Rainfall.—4th June, 4:23 points; total (on crop), 2-93 points. 


DEMONSTRATION CROPS SUITABLE FOR PIG RAISING PURPOSES— 
CENTRAL DISTRICT, SEASON 1927. 


While fodder crops previously mentioned provide for the dairy herd, the root 
crop plots are intended to demonstrate the advantage of making provision for a 
supply of pig feed for a period of some six months from planting. In order to carry 
this out, it is essential to utilise a number of crops that will mature in rotation, say, 
from the latter end of May to December. 


The varieties included in the following list can be planted in the Central district 
during the latter end of March. There is considerable risk in planting prior to this 
date on account of aphis attack. Although Swede turnips may be sown somewhat 
earlier, there is little advantage to be gained by doing so, as the yellow variety, even 
if planted three weeks later, will be the first ready for use. 


’ 
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Varieties. 
The crops selected, together with the time they become available for use (provided 
they are all sown during the latter end of March) are as follows:— 
Rape—Available end of May and June—in a favourable season several cuttings 
are secured. 
Yellow and Green Top Aberdeen Turnips—June and July. 
Swede Turnip, Cabbage—July-August. 
Silver and Sugar Beet, Field Carrots, Chow Moulier—August-October. 
Long Red Mangels—October-November, 
Yellow Globe Mangels—November-December. The Globe variety withstands 
the hot weather much better than the Long Red. 


Method of Planting. 

Sugar and silver beet, carrots, turnips, and rape were sown in rows about 2 feet 
6 inches apart, sufficiently wide to permit of scuffing. All other varieties in 3-feet 
rows. ~The rape and silver beet were sown in a continuous row, the turnips and beet 
thinned to about 8 inches, the carrots from 4 to 6 inches, the Chow Moulier and 
mangels to 15 inches, while the cabbage was spaced somewhat wider apart. 

It may be mentioned that, in the event of an indifferent germination of mangels 
and sugar beet, the blanks can be filled in by transplanting, preferably during dull, 
moist weather. On account of the enormous yields secured from mangels, the time 
spent in this work will be well repaid. 

The following is a list of the growers, showing location and yield of the respective 
varieties :— 

DEMONSTRATION Root Crops, Etc., PLOTS—SEASON 1927. 
Results—Yields in Tons per acre. 


ne |¥-d- Kelly, A. P. 8. Larson, cr . 
Crop—6. soles Mount Lawton, Miriam- Fans A. Rake, 
s wianctant Wann. whe olosseum. Marlborough. 
Rape, first cut . . ae 5-11 14:57 | ot 23:97 4-11 22-00 
Rape, second cut ae ic | 15-13 | 7-12 * +. 
Silver Beet— | j 
First cut 30 bic 15-72 6-28 13-75 15-22 14-00 
Second cut | mie ae ae a5 
Chow Moulier ..  .. 17:28 | 9-03 20-43 6-68 25-00 
Pt. Aberdeen turnip .. 29-12 19-04 23°17 Not planted Not computed 
Gt. Aberdeen turnip .. i aaa | | 18:46 | 83:34 | Not planted Not computed 
z og carrot .. | ss 11:78 20-43 | Not planted 19-00 
Swede .. An ee 31:07 21:12 39-82 Not planted N 
Drumhead cabbage .. 21-22 6-28 22:00 | Not SR ae perce 
Sugar} beet Se an 34-72 16-00 40-20 22°40 -! Not computed 
Long red mangel ne 33°50 28:39 53-14 31-11 29-11 
Yellow Globe mangel .. 31-54 26-03 50:79 34-47 18-11 
Planted ..  ..| 14-7-27 13-6-27 | 6-5-27| 20-8-27 25-27 


Pt.—Purple top. 
Gt.—Green top. (This crop was not true to variety, being a white, soft, poor-keeping sort.) 


IMMATURE ORANGES ON SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
AN UNWISE POLICY. 


The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, stated to-day that 
he had received a telegram from the Victorian Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that consignments of Queensland oranges were arriving in Melbourne in a green and 
immature condition, 


The Victorian Department further intimated that the de i i 
should cease or it will not be allowed to be sold in Victoria. Se 


In commenting upon the above, Mr. Smith stated that it would 

: A : ‘: see he 
of our growers, in their anxiety to catch the early market, are freaes eae 
oranges at least three weeks too soon. Apart from the injury this is likely to do to 
the citrus-growing industry of Queensland generally, the wisdom of such a policy 
even for a ae very doubtful, as the green oranges in question have to 
compete with the ripe Valencia late oranges from New Sout | . 
are now on the Melbourne market, . pages ESS SRT ME Sacees 
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CONTAGIOUS MAMMITIS IN CATTLE. 
METHOD 0; VACCIN TREATMENT. 


This serious disease is continually being brought under notice through outbreaks 
occurring in dairy herds, and its spread may be attributed partly to the carelessness 
of the dairy farmer and partly to the want of proper hygienic methods of 
controlling it. 


The disease is a catarrhal affection and is limited, in most cases, to the delicate 
mucous membrane lining the milk ducts of the mammary gland. As a rule there is 
very little heat or swelling; moreover, the affected parts are not particularly 
painful. 


The disease is caused by a tiny chain-forming micro-organism, or streptococeus, 
which attacks the mucous membrane and, by the development of its poisonous 
products or toxins, causes a rapid destruction of tissue cells and leucocytes (or white 
blood corpuscles) which are attracted to the spot. These dead cells produce that 
peculiar feature of the disease—a yellowish, purulent discharge, or pus, which can 
be withdrawn from the affected quarter. 


Symptoms. 


In the acute form the first symptoms are a diminution in the milk yield (usually 
in but one quarter of the udder); a definite acidity of the milk, and a tendency for 
it to become rapidly coagulated. Gradually the milk assumes a dirty, brownish 
colour and becomes more curdly, the amount of secretion from the affected quarter 
diminishing owing to the thickening of the milk duets, which finally become 
impervious and the whole quarter is rendered useless, The lesions develop slowly, and 
first one quarter then another of the udder becomes involved, and later the milk 
secretion is liable to stop entirely. It will be observed in some cases of slight 
infection that the milk does not appear to be curdled, and the deposit when settled 
is so very small as to be overlooked. 


Methocs of Transmission. 


Undoubtedly the transmission of the disease from cow to cow is through the 
agency of the hands of the milker or the cups of the milking machine. This 
appliance, which was designed to enable the farmer to produce cleaner milk than 
by any other method, must be kept scrupulously clean, and the cups should be 
sterilised after cach milking by means of repeated washings with boiling water. 


Before and after each milking of an affected animal, the hands of the milker 
and the teats and udder of the cow should be washed with some reliable disinfectant 
solution, such as Hycol, Kerol, or Cyllin diluted in the proportion of 1 part of 
disinfectant to 250 parts of water—that is, 1 teaspoonful to 1 quart. Care must 
be taken not to allow any of the milk or cream from healthy animals or any of the 
dairying utensils to become tainted with the disinfectant, as the flavour and odour 
might be detected in the butter. To obviate this the disinfectant, after being allowed 
to act for ten minutes, should be washed off with sterilised water—that is, water that 
has just previously been boiled and allowed to cool. 


Once the disease has appeared in a herd, the owner should personally examine 
minutely every cow’s udder before milking and note carefully the character of the 
first small quantity of milk drawn. Any cow that shows signs of the disease, or that 
is in any way suspicious, should be held over to the last for hand-milking, and on 
no aecount should the cups of the milking machine be used on her. 


Milk from an affected cow must be considered dangerous. The animal should be 
milked last into a yessel kept specially for the purpose, and the milk scalded so as 
to destroy the mammitis germs. When it is cooled down it may be fed to the pigs. 


Treatment. 


Both preventive and curative treatment have been successfully carried out by 
means of vaccin prepared at the Stock Experiment Station, Yeerongpilly. When 
used as a preventive the vaccin confers a period of immunity to contagious mammitis 
which varies very considerably in individual animals, and in no case is it thought 
that this period exceeds twelve months. The most opportune time to use the vaccin 
for protective purposes is just before or after calving, when the cow is usually most 
susceptible. 

A ‘“stock’’ yaccin may prove useful as a curative, but the best results are 
usually obtained from an autogenous vaccin—that is, one prepared from the 
particular strain of germ affecting the animals it is proposed to treat. To prepare 


’ 
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such 4 ‘cin it would be necessary for the Government Bacteriologist, Stock 
ree stead Yeerongpilly, to foc a few teaspoonsful of strippings Sie 
the affected quarter of a cow, forwarded with as little delay as possible in a clean 
bottle with no preservative added. A few days are required to prepare the vaccin, 
which will remain potent for about six months. 


Directions for Use. 


The vacein is injected into the loose subcutaneous tissue behind the shoulder 
in the same manner as tick fever inoculation is performed, and the ordinary 10 e¢.c. 
tick fever inoculating syringe and needle are necessary to carry out the work. 
These may be obtained from Surgical Supplies Ltd., Queen street, Brisbane, for about 
25s. complete. 


The full dose of vaccin in ordinary cases is 4 ¢.c., injected in two doses of 
2 ec. each, with an interval of forty-eight hours between the injections, _ Two 
injections of 2 ¢.e, each will usually effect a cure, but in cases of long standing it 
might sometimes be found necessary to continue the treatment. 

Before the injections are commenced the syringe and needle, with the parts 
loosened, should be sterilised by boiling in water for ten minutes, and the skin of 
the animal at the proposed site of injection should be washed with a solution of 
Hycol, Kerol, or Cyllin—1 teaspoonful to 1 quart—for ten minutes. 


ConTAGIOUS MAMMITIS VACCIN—SCALE OF CHARGES. 


No. of Animals. Charge. 
S. d. 
1 26 
5 GmieS, 
10 10 0 
20 sayy 4st 
25 20. 0 
40 30 0 
60 40 0 
80 46 8 
100 50. (0 


JUVENILE POULTRY CLUBS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR FORMATION. 


By P. RUMBALL, Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture. 


Briefly the objects of a Juvenile Poultry Club are the education of club members 
and the distribution of purebred stock which will naturally follow the formation of 
such clubs throughout Queensland’s farming districts, 


By young people being encouraged in the keeping of purebred stock, not only 
will they become impressed with the advantages of such stock over those of a non- 
descript nature, but they will demonstrate by example to parents and others the 
increased profits to be derived from such stock correctly managed; this will have the 
effect of building up flocks of good birds throughout Queensland. As many club 
members are the future agriculturists of Queensland, the imparting of the knowledge 
necessary to ensure poultry being kept at a profit is perhaps the most important 
feature of club work, as it means that any club member starting out in life in the 
future will commence the poultry seetion of his farm correctly, due to the early train- 
ing that had been received. The advantages of club work, however, will not end with 
the poultry section of the farm, The principles necessary for suecess in this direction 
are similar to those necessary for the correct eare for any class of live stock, or, in 
fact, any agricultural pursuit. 


Several clubs were formed during 1927 at rural and other interested schools 
throughout Queensland on lines similar to those that are to be suggested. The stock 
in all eases was procured from the Queensland Agricultural College and High School, 
Gatton, but if clubs grow to any extent, it is anticipated that in many cases stock 
will have to be procured from private individuals. In any case, however, it will be 


necessary to commence the formation of a club fairly early to enable the necessary 
stock being ordered, 
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Suggestions for the Formation of Clubs. 


Poultry clubs, to be of any value, will have to extend over several years, and in 
order to give them some degree of permanency it is suggested that a committee of 
management be formed, consisting of the head teacher and two interested parents. 


When it is ascertained how many students are likely to join such a club, the 
committee should make arrangements for the supply to each club member of six pullets 
of the same breed about eight weeks of age. These could be procured for about 4s. 
per head, but it will be necessary to make arrangements for the delivery of chickens 
several months before the commencement of a club, as breeders would have to hatch 
and rear birds especially for such purpose. 


Prior to the delivery of pullets to club members, sealed wing bands should be 
attached to each bird to prevent any suggestion of exchange of stock. The birds 
being of the same breed, price, and age, all club members would be on an equal footing 
at a start of any club. 


The committee should arrange for a series of lectures by Government instructors 
or local breeders on such subjects as are seasonable, and that will assist in the 
successful rearing of stock, also organise visits to local poultry farms where possible. 


As the period July to September is accepted as being the most suitable period 
for hatching stock from which the maximum eggs production may be expected, a start 
in any club could not be made with pullets eight weeks old until August, nor should 
any club be commenced later than the middle of November. 


Provision will have to be made by club members for the suitable housing of their 
birds some time before it is anticipated a start will be made with a club. A leaflet 
on this subject is-at-present available, and may be had free on application to the 
Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, by the chairman of the 
committee of management of any club. Similar leaflets on other subjects could be 
obtained from time to time as necessary. 


In order to encourage the interest of club members in their work contests must 
be arranged. In this direction two distinct contests are possible—(1) the develop- 
ment of the pullet, and (2) egg laying. In both contests allowance must be made 
for records as to cost, while in the latter contest provision could possibly be made in 
some public egg-laying trial for a special section for juvenile club members. The 
suggested lines for each contest are as under, 


Pullet Development Contest. 


From the time a club member receives his birds until the termination of this 
contest a complete record of foods used and their cost must be kept; a Club Show to 
be held four months after receipt of birds, where they will be judged on development ; 
a report to be made by each club member on the completion of the contest, giving 
reasons why the various foods were used and his general observations. Prizes to be 
awarded to students gaining the greatest number of points, allowing 40 points for 
development, 20 points for records, and 40 points for report. 


Laying Contest. 


On the completion of the development contest a laying contest will commence, 
extending over such period as the committee of management thinks fit. This, however, 
should be continued until a short time before schools break up in December. This 
would mean an eight or nine months’ test. 


Here again complete records as to cost of feed and method of feeding would 
form a feature of the contest. The average numbers of eggs produced per bird of 
various grades would form another, while a report on general observations and reasons 
for the action of club members in the use of certain feeds would form the third. 
Points could be allowed on the following scale:—30 each for records and egg 
production and 40 for report. 


The question of marketing of the product of club members could well occupy the 
attention of the committee. Club members should be encouraged to co-operate in the 
marketing of their product, and it may be possible for the committee to assist by 
arranging for all the eggs produced being received one day a week by a storekeeper 
or agent, packed and forwarded to the best market available. 


The work of poultry clubs could be further extended by arranging for breeding 
contests. This work could follow the second contest, as it is undesirable to encourage 
the breeding from pullets, as fully twelve months’ knowledge of a bird is necessary 
prior to judging her as being fit for breeding purposes. 


‘ 
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General Notes. 


Arrowroot Board Election. 
The recent election of members to the Arrowroot Board resulted as follows:— 


Percival Pitman Outridge (Redland Bay) .. 26 ae .. 115 votes 
Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Sultmann (Pimpama Island) .. yee 104 ws, 
Robert Stewart (Ormeau) es ve AY: Pe a LOM; 
Hans Nickolaus Grantz (Norwell) <3 of ae at si ey 
Benjamin George Peachey (Ormeau) .. = ae ah Pyne ees 
Alexander Clark (Dayboro) .. oe Bb 56 ae ate 84 W«; 
Carl Brumm (Pimpama Island) xs ore a oe nee ger ox 
Peter Skopp as aie a os se 2 ae - nes 
Wilhelm August Schipplock (Norwell) ae a 8 Kr EEO og 


The first five members will, therefore, be appointed and will hold office for a 
period of three years as from the 15th April, 1928. 


Proposed Queensland Maize Board. 


A notice has been issued of intention to create a Maize Board for the whole of 
Queensland with the exception of the Petty Sessions Districts of Atherton, Herberton, 
and Chillagoe for a period of five years as from the Ist March, 1928. 


The State has been divided into three districts—viz., No. 1, Pastoral District of 
Moreton; No. 2, Pastoral Districts of Darling Downs and Maranoa; and No. 3, the 
rest of Queensland, with the exception of the Petty Sessions Districts of Atherton, 
Herberton, and Chillagoe. Two representatives will be elected from each district, 
and will hold office until the 28th February, 1930. 


Nominations for membership on the Board must be signed by at least ten persons 
who have had growing intended for sale maize (grain) on areas of not less than 
10 aeres since the lst October, 1927, and must reach the Returning Officer, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, before 5 p.m. on the 10th May, 1928, 


Any petition for a poll to decide whether the Board shall be created must be 


signed by at least fifty such growers, and must reach the Minister on or before the 
26th May, 1928. 


Broom Millet Board Election. 


Growers named as follows have nominated for election as growers’ representatives 
on the Broom Millet Board:—George William Harberger, Coalstoun Lakes; Hans 
Niemeyer, Hatton Vale; and Erich Max Schneider, Binjour Plateau. 


As only two members are required, an election by postal ballot will take place on 
he 16th May, and the successful candidates thereat will hold office for a term of 
one year. 


Queensland Canegrowers’ Council—Defence Fund Levy. 


The question of making a further levy by the Queensland Canegrowers’ Council 
on growers of sugar-cane at the rate of dd. per ton on sugar-cane harvested during the 
season ended 29th February, 1928, such levy to be utilised for the purpose of 
augmenting the defence fund created by the levy on the 31st July last, has been 
answered in the affirmative by the canegrowers. The ballot was conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, and the counting of votes took place at that 
Office with the following results :— 


For the levy o ws BA 5 2 elo votes 
Against the levy ah 56 Arg Sc Uigoulls} 


” 
The proposal for the making of a further levy has therefore been approved of 
by the growers. 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 


Messrs. P. P. Outridge (Redland Bay), J. F, W. Sultmann (Pimpama Island), 
R. Stewart (Ormeau), H. N, Grantz (Norwell), and B. J. Peachey (Ormeau) have 
been appointed members of the Arrowroot Board, as from 15th April, 1928, to 14th 
April, 1931, eg 

Mr. H..St. J. Pratt, Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts at Stanthorpe, 
has been appointed Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture. 


Messrs, T. R. BE. Mitchell (Manager, State Nursery, Bribie) and J. Hall (of 
Innisfail) have been appointed Inspectors under the Diseases in Plants Acts. 
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The non-commissioned officer in charge of the Longreach Police Station has been 
appointed an Acting Inspector of Stock. 


Constable Thomas Smith, of Laidley, has been appointed an Inspector of 
Slaughter-houses. 


Messrs. J. A. Goode, J. Shanks, and J. Maleolmson, of Mackay, have been 
oppointed officers under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The following have been appointed representatives on the Kalamia Local Sugar 
Cane Prices Board :— 

Millowners’ representatives—Messrs. R. H. Farrar and B. E. Toll. 
Canegrowers’ representatives—Messrs, W. J. Ferguson and T. P. Olsen. 
Chairman—Mr, R. A. Tait. 

Mr. W. M. Kennedy, of Tanby, has been appointed an Honorary Inspector under 
the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr, E. 8. Smith has been appointed a member of the Central Sugar Cane Prices 
Board during the absence through illness of Mr, John Smith, millowners’ 
representative. 

Mr. W. T. M. Penhallurick, of Coorumbene, Rolleston, has been elected a member 
of the Leichhardt South Dingo Board, vice Mr. W. L. Leslie, deceased, 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Talwood, has been appointed Acting Inspector 
‘of Stock. 

Mr. F. C. Shaw, Coolangatta, has been appointed Inspector of Slaughter-houses 
until the 25th May, 1928. 

Mr. H. J. Campbell, who has recently been appointed an Inspector of Slaughter- 
houses, is to be attached to Ingham. 

Mr. V. A. Rafter, police constable stationed at Nebo, has been appeinted an 
Inspector under the Slaughtering Act as from the 2nd instant. 

Mr. W. H. Robinson, of Nambour, has been appointed an honorary Inspector 
under the Diseases in Plants Acts as from the 24th instant. 

The transfer of Mr. L. P. Doyle, Inspector of Stock, from Cloncurry to 
Urandangie, has been cancelled, and in lieu thereof, Mr. Doyle is being transferred 
‘to the Camooweal District. 

Mr. J. C. Pryde, of Spring Bluff, has been appointed Inspector of Stock as from 
4th April, 1928, to 2nd May, 1928. 

The following Police Constables have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter- 
houses:—S. J. S. Carnell, P. H. Wiles, J. S. V. Gill, M. R. Anderson, and G. F. Bauer. 

Messrs, Thomas Salisbury (of Cedar Creek) and Wm. J. Millar ( of ‘‘Renfrew,’’ 
Mooloolah) have been appointed Honorary Inspectors under the Diseases in Plants 
Acts. 

Mr. A. F. Bell, Investigations Officer (Plant Pathology), Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, has been appointed an Inspector under the Diseases in Plants 
Acts. 

The appointment of Mr. H. F. Sibley as Inspector of Slaughterhouses has been 
confirmed as from 19th September, 1927. Mr. Sibley is stationed at Charters Towers. 

The resignation of Mr. H. C. Russell, Inspector of Accounts under the Dairy 
Produce Act, has been accepted as from the 31st March, 1928. 

Mr. James Purcell, of Toowoomba, has been appointed Chairman of the Butter 
Board. 

The following have been appointed Representatives on the undermentioned Cane 
Pest Boards:— 

Lower Burdekin Cane Pest Board— ; 

Millowners’ Representatives—Messrs. Charles Samuel Wynter and Reginald 
Hales Farrar. Ee 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—Messrs. Arthur H, Land, Hans Victor Hansen, 
and Wm. Ewart Gladstone Smith. 

Plane Creek Cane Pest Board— ; f 

Millowners’ Representatives—Messrs. Alexander Innes and John Christopherson 


Nicholson. ‘ 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—Messrs. Robert Arthur McKie, Alexander 
Patterson, and Sidney Tremble Dent. 

Mackay Cane Pest Board— Aa 

Reon aee Representatives—William Begg’ Fordyce and Phillip Heetor 
McLean. ; ; 

Canegrowers’ Representatives—John James Hedrick, F. J. Stevens, and G. 
F. Williams. 
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A Gladstone Sanctuary. 

Facing Island, near Gladstone, has been declared a sanctuary for animals and 
birds, and Messrs. J. Paine, B. J. Adams, and A. E. Adams have been appointed 
officers under the Animals and Birds Acts to act as rangers for the sanctuary. 


The Royal Society of Queensland. 
The Annual Mecting of the Society was held in the Geology Lecture Theatre of 
the University at 8 p.m. on Monday, 19th March, 1928. 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Goodwin, occupied the chair. 
The Annual Report and Financial Statement were adopted. 
The following officers were elected for 1928:— 
President: Professor T. Parnell, M.A, 
Vice-Presidents: Professor E. J. Goddard, B.A., D.Se. (ea officio), and 
Professor J. P. Lowson, M.A., M.D. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr, D. A. Herbert, M.Se. 
Hon. Librarian: Dr. J. V. Duhig, M.B. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. E. W. Bick. 
Hon. Auditor: Professor H. J. Priestley, M.A. 
Members of Council: Professor R. W. Hawken, B.A., M.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
Dr. T. G. H. Jones, A.A.C.1., Dr. E. O. Marks, B.A.; B.E., M.D., Professor 
H. ©. Richards, D.Se., and Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S. 
Dr. O. S. Hirschfeld was unanimously elected as an ordinary member, 
Dr. T. A. Williams and Mr. W. W. Bryan were proposed for ordinary membership, 
Professor T. Parnell was inducted to the position of President for 1928, and 
Professor E. J. Goddard delivered his Presidential Address entitled ‘‘ Virus Diseases: 
Their Bearing on the Cell Theory and other Biological Concepts.’’? On the motion 
of Mr. H, A. Longman, seconded by Dr. J. V. Duhig, a vote of thanks was accorded 
the retiring President for his address. A vote of thanks to His Excellency the 
Governor was earried on the motion of Professor H. C. Richards, seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Henderson. 


Farm Notes for June. 


Fietp.—Winter has set in, and frosts will already have been experienced in some 
of the more exposed districts of the Maranoa and Darling Downs. Hence insect 
pests will to a great extent cease from troubling, and weeds will also be no serious 
drawback to cultivation. Wheat sowing should now be in full swing, and in 
connection with this important operation should be emphasised the necessity of at 
all times treating seed wheat by means of fungicides prior to sowing. Full directions 
for ‘‘pickling’’ wheat by copper carbonate treatment are available on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. Land intended for the production of 
early summer crops may now receive its preliminary preparation, and every 
opportunity taken advantage of to conserve moisture in the form of rainfall where 
experienced; more particularly so where it is intended to plant potatoes or early 
maize. Where frosts are not to be feared the planting of potatoes may take place 
in mid-July; but August is the recognised month for this operation, Arrowroot will 
be nearly ready for digging, but we would not advise taking up the bulbs until the 
frosts of July have occurred. Take up sweet potatoes, yams, and ginger. Should 
there be a heavy crop, and consequently a glut in the market, sweet potatoes may be 
kept by storing them under cover and in a cool place in dry sand, taking care that 
they are thoroughly ripe before digging. The ripeness may be known by the milky 
juice of a broken tuber remaining white when dry. Should the juice turn dark, the 
potato is unripe, and will rot or dry up and shrivel in the sandpit. Before pitting 
spread the tubers out in a dry barn, or in the open if the weather be fine. In pitting 
them or storing them in hills, lay them on a thick layer of sand; then pour dry sand 
over them till all the crevices are filled and a layer of sand is formed above them; 
then put down another layer of tubers, and repeat the process until the hill is of the 
requisite size, and finally cover with either straw or fresh hay. The sand excludes 
the air, and the potatoes will keep right through the winter. In tropical Queensland 
aia of pag eas exon uous be off by the end of July. Yams may be unearthed. 
Sugar-cane cutting may be commenced. Keep the ivator i 
Sec Gathoe ail pike sepa ep the cultivator moving amongst the 


Cotton crops are now fast approaching the final stage of harvesting. Growers. 
are advised that all bales and bags should be legibly branded with the owners’ 
initials. In this matter the consignor is usually most careless, causing much delay 
and trouble in identifying pareels, which are frequently received minus address labels. 
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Orchard Notes for June. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


The remarks that have appeared in these notes for the past two months apply 
in a great measure to June as well, as the advice that has been given regarding the 
handling, grading, packing, and marketing of the citrus crop still holds good. As 
the weather gets cooler the losses due to the ravages of fruit flies decrease, as these 
insects cannot stand cold weather, and consequently there is only an odd one about. 
The absence of flies does not, however, permit of any relaxation in the care that 
must be taken with the fruit, even though there may be many less injured fruit, 
owing to the absence of fruit-fly puncture, as there is always a percentage of damaged 
fruit which is liable to speck, which must be picked out from all consignments before 
they are sent to the Southern States if a satisfactory return is to be expected. If 
the weather is dry, citrus orchards must be kept in a good state of tilth, otherwise 
the trees may get a sethack, Old worn-out trees can be dug out and burnt; be sure, 
however, to see that they are worn out, as many an old and apparently useless tree 
ean be brought round and made to bear good erops, provided the trunk and main 
roots are still sound, even though the top of the tree is more or less dead. The whole 
of the top of the tree should be cut off and only the trunk and such sound main 
limbs left as are required to make a new head. The earth should be taken away from 
around the collar of the tree, and the main roots exposed, any dead roots being cut 
away and removed. The whole of the tree above ground and the main roots should 
then be dressed with’ a strong lime sulphur wash or Bordeaux paste. The main roots 
should be exposed for some time, not opened up and filled in at once. Young orchards 
can be set out now, provided the ground is in good order. Don’t make the mistake 
of planting the trees in improperly prepared land—it is far better to wait till the 
land is ready, and you can rest assured it will pay to do so in the long run. 


When planting, see that the centre of the hole is slightly higher than the sides, 
so that the roots, when spread out, will have a downward, not an upward, tendency; 
set the tree at as nearly as possible the same depth as it was when growing in the 
nursery, cut off all broken or bruised roots, and spread those that remain evenly, 
and cover them with fine top soil. If the land is dry the tree should then be given 
a good watering, and when the water has soaked in the hole can be filled up with 
dry soil. This is far better than watering the tree after the soil has been placed 
round it and the hole filled up. Custard apples will be ripening more slowly as the 
nights get colder. If the weather becomes unduly cold, or if immature fruit is 
sent South, the fruit is apt to turn black and be of no value. This can easily be 
overcome by subjecting the fruit to artificial heat, as is done in the case of bananas, 
during the cooler part of the year, when it will ripen up properly and develop its 
flavour. Grade custard apples carefully, and pack in cases holding a single layer of 
fruit only for the Southern markets. 


Pineapples, when at all likely to be injured by frost, should be protected by a 
thin covering of bush hay cr similar material. The plantation should be kept well 
worked and free from weeds, and slow-acting manure, such as bonedust or island 
phosphates, can be applied now. Lime can also be applied when necessary. The 
fruit takes longer to mature at this time of the year, consequently it can be allowed 
to remain on the plant till partly coloured before gathering for the Southern markets, 
or ean be fully coloured for local use. 


Banana plantations must be kept worked and free from weeds, especially if the 
weather is dry, as a severe check to the plants now means small fruit later on, 
Bananas should be allowed to become full before the fruit is cut, as they will carry 
all right at this time of the year; in fact, there is more danger of their being injured 
by cold when passing through New England by train than there is of their ripening 
up too quickly. 


Bear in mind the advice given with regard to the handling, grading, and packing 
of the fruit. It will pay you to do so. Land intended for planting with bananas or 
pineapples during the spring should be got ready now. 


Strawberries require constant attention, and, unless there is a regular and 
abundant rainfall, they should be watered regularly. In fact, in normal seasons an 
adequate supply of water is essential, as the plants soon suffer from dry weather or 
strong, cold westerly winds. Where not already done, vineyards should be cleaned up 
ready for pruning—it is, however, too early to prune or to plant out new vineyards. 


‘ 
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THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 


All kinds of deciduous fruit tree are now ready for pruning, and this is the 
principal work of the month in the orchards of the Granite Belt area. Don’t be 
frightened ‘to thin out young trees properly, or to cut back hard—many good trees 
are ruined by insufficient or bad pruning during the first three years. If you do not 
know how to prune, do not touch your trees, but get practical advice and instructions. 
from one or other of the Departmental officers stationed in the district. In old 
orchards do not have too much bearing wood; cut out severely, especially in the case 
or peaches, or you are likely to get a quantity of small unsaleable fruit. There are 
far too many useless and unprofitable fruit trees in the Granite Belt area, which are 
nothing more or less than breeding-grounds for pests, such as fruit fly, and are a 
menace to the district. Now is the time to get rid of them. If such trees are old 
and worn out, take them out and burn them, but if they are still vigorous, cut all 
the tops off and work them over with better varieties in the coming season—appies 
by grafting in spring and peaches and other stone fruits by budding on to young 
growth in summer, Planting can start now, where the Jand is ready and the trees 
are to hand, as early planted trees become well established before spring, and thus 
get a good start. Be very careful what you plant. Stick to varieties of proved merit, 
and few at that, and give so-called novelties and inferior sorts a wide berth. Take 
the advice of old growers, and do not waste time experimenting with sorts that have 
probably been tested in the district and turned down years ago. When land is 
intended for planting this séason, see that it is well prepared and well sweetened 
before the trees are put in, aS young trees seldom make a good start when planted in 
sour and badly prepared land. 


Slowly acting manures—such as bonedust, meatworks manure, or island 
phosphates—can be applied now, as they are not lable to be washed out of the soil, 
and they will be available for the use of the trees when they start growth in spring. 
Lime can also be applied where required. Badly drained land should be attended to, 
as no fruit trees will thrive with stagnant water lying round their roots. 


On the Downs and Tableland all kinds of fruit trees can be pruned now, and 
vines can be pruned also in any district where there is no danger from late frosts 
and where this can be done the prunings should be gathered and burnt, and the 
vineyard ploughed up and well worked to reduce the soil to a good state of tilth, so 
that should rain come it will absorb all that falls and the moisture can be kept in ‘the 
soil by cultivation subsequently, 


Citrus fruits will be at their best in the Western districts. The trees should be 
watered if they show signs of distress, otherwise all that is necessary is to keep the 
surface of the land well worked. All main-crop lemons should be eut by this time, as 
if allowed to remain longer on the tree, they only become overgrown and are more 
suitable for the manufacture of peel, whereas if cut and cased now they will keep in 
good order so that they can be used during the hot weather. , 


Jhe K(ome and the Garden. 


THE BABY’S FOOD—ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


A mother called at a baby health centre recently with a six weeks’ old bab 
and asked advice on how best to wean her little one. ‘‘But why wean the child???’ 
. Dee as “4 2 . . < s , 
inquired the sister. ‘‘Cannot you feed it naturally, and afford it the goreatest 
blessing a mother ean give her baby??? ; oa 

mG !- ‘ oS ‘ ¥ . - 

Oh! My baby was premature, and everyone tells me that 
eannot be breast-fed,’’ replied the mother. 
I could never feed my baby naturally, 
babies, and I am anxious about this one.’’ 


e a premature baby 
I have very little milk, and am afraid 


Already I have buried three premature 


‘ 

: a the more els why he should be breast-fed,’’ said the sister 
want to rear him, then you should do all in your re f 

F ‘ all in your power to breast-feed him.’’ 

That conversation rites Dr. E. § i ee 
a ci ne c i Sas . BK. Sydney Morris, Director of Maternal and 
ab) are ew South Wales), illustrates the ignor stin 
Baby voltae ; ales), Stre le Ignorant and sometimes fatal 
pe eA ae proffered to young mothers who are in difficulties by saree 
on eee whose intentions are no doubt good, but who lack knowledge it also 
ae oe necessary are the facilities for disseminating sound mothereraft know- 
edge, which is the object of the baby health centres 


When first brought to the centre, this b i 
' S baby was six weeks’ 
64 lb.; he was breast-fed at intervals of three neues but Was tee 


““Tf you 


old, and weighed 
8 very cross and difficult 
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to handle; a test-meal disclosed that he was only receiving 14 0z., and therefore the 
mother was advised to supplement the breast supply by giving her baby extra food 
after each feed. The mother was also shown how to stimulate the breast by hot 
and cold sponging, and was advised to visit the centre to receive massage. 


Further inquiry elicited the fact that if the mother had been badly informed 
regarding the feeding of her baby, she had equally bad ideas as to her own diet. 
A ‘‘friend’’ had volunteered the information that fruit and green vegetables would 
upset the baby, and as a result the mother was denying herself the most important 
items in the nursing mother’s diet. The sooner such ridiculous notions are banished, 
the better it will be for everyone. As continually pointed out, the nursing mother 
requires a normal, wholesome diet; she should have three good meals a day, and 
should drink plenty of cold water, including a glass before feeding her baby; she 


should also have plenty of fresh air, rest, and sufficient out-door exercise to maintain 
her general health. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce may be planted out as they become large enough. 
Plant asparagus and rhubarb in well-prepared beds in rows. In planting rhubarb it 
will probably be found more profitable to buy the crowns than to grow them from 
seed, and the same remark applies to asparagus. 

Sow cabbage, red cabbage, peas, lettuce, broad beans, carrots, radish, turnip, 
beet, leeks, and herbs of various kinds, such as sage, thyme, mint, &e. Eschalots, if 
ready, may be transplanted; and in cool districts horse radish ean be set out. 

The earlier sowings of all root crops should now be ready to thin out, if this has 
not been already attended to, 

Keep down the weeds among the growing crops by a free use of the hoe and 
cultivator. 

The weather is generally dry at this time of the year, so the more thorough the 
cultivation the better for the crops. 

Tomatoes intended to be planted out when the weather gets warmer may be 
sown towards the end of the month in a frame where the young plants will be 
protected from frost. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


No time is now to be lost, for many kinds of plants need to be planted out early 
to have the opportunity of rooting and gathering strength in the cool, moist spring- 
time to prepare them for the trial of heat they must endure laer on. Do not put your 
labour on poor soil. Raise only the best varieties of plants in the garden; it costs 
no more to raise good varieties than poor one. Prune closely all the hybrid perpetual 
roses; and tie up, without pruning, to trellis or stakes the climbing and tea-scented 
varieties, if not already done, These and other shrubs may still be planted. See 
where a new tree or shrub can be planted; get these in position; then they will give 
you abundance of spring bloom, Renovate and make lawns, and plant all kinds of 
edging. Finish all pruning. Divide the roots of chrysanthemums, perennial phlox, 
and all other hardy clumps; and cuttings of all the summer bedding plants may be 
propagated. 


Sow first lots, in small quantities, of hardy and half-hardy annuals, biennials, 
and perennials some of which are better raised in boxes and transplanted into the 
open ground, but many of this class can, however, be successfully raised in the open 
if the weather is favourable. Antirrhinum, carnation, picotees, dianthus, hollyhock, 
larkspur, pansy, petunia, Phlox Drummondi, stocks, wallflower and zinnias, &e., may 
be sown either in boxes or open beds, Mignonctte is best sown where it is intended 
to remain. Dahlia roots may be taken up and placed in a shady situation out of doors. 
plant bulbs such as anemones, ranunculus, freesias, snowflakes, ixias, watsonias, iris, 
narcissus, daffodil, &e, The Queensland climate is not suitable for tulips. 


To grow these plants successfully it is only necessary to thoroughly dig the 
ground over to a depth of not less than 12 inches, and incorporate with it a good 
dressing of well-decayed manure, which is most effectively done by a second digging; 
the surface should be raked over smoothly, so as to remove all stones and c¢lods, 
thus reducing it to a fine tilth. The seed can then be sown in lines or patches as 
desired, the greatest care being taken not to cover deeply ; a covering of not more 
than three times the diameter of larger seeds, and a light sprinkling of fine soil over 
small seeds, being all that is necessary. A slight mulching of well-decayed manure 
and a watering with a fine-rosed can will complete the operation. If the weather 
prove favourable, the young seedlings will usually make their appearance in a week 
or ten days; thin out so as to leave the plants (if in the border) at least 4 to 6 inches 
apart. é 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Times CompuTED BY D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anp A. C. EGLINTON. 


Phases of the Moon, Occultations, &c. 
TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND — 
MOONRISE. The times stated are for Queensland, New South 


Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
AT WARWICK. 5 May © Full Moon 6 1l am. 
MOONRISE. 13. ,,  ) Last Quarter 6 50 a.m. 


19 ,, @ New Moon 11 14 p.m. 
May June, May | June, 26 ,, © First Quarter 7 11 p.m. 
1928. 1928, 1928. 1928. 

S Apogee, 5th May at 2 30 p.m. 
Perigee, 19th May at 3 36 p.m. 


An occultation of Epsilon Kapricorni by the Moon 
| | will occur in the morning on the 13th: about 1:45 
p.m. | p.m. | 12 the Latitude of Mackay and only a few minutes 


Date.| Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Rises. 


) 9 * |0 . 5 o; | before 2 at places further south in Queensland ; the 

1 6.20 | 5.13 | 6.88 | 6.38] 3.36 | 3.36 reappearance of the apes place about half an 

5 R 7 5 Te 13 hour later at Mackay and a less number of minutes 

2 P. OARS lial Grose leone 4.6 | 4.13 at places further south.. 
3 (ROLY |) saya} |) Konete) | Geil 4.34 | 4.47 Kappa Kapricorni will be occulted on the same 
- S | morning, about two hours and a quarter later. 

A G:22 MD cLOMINGto 9) moran aire 5.30 This month will be remarkable for the number of 

ee re nue = 97 | @oq| Phenomena which will be unobservable in Queens- 

5 | 623) 5.15) 639 | 51 | 537) 6.20) jana” ‘These will include the total Eclipse of the 

. 9 5 1p - AG | 7 | Sun, near midnight on the 19th ; also the apparent 

6 Gras peta 0-30 5.1 6.12 7.10 conjunctions of Mars with the Moon on the 15th; 

7 6224 P51 G40) sone 6.51 ; 8.6 | of Uranus on the 16th, of Jupiter on the 17th, of 

¢ It oes a Venus on the 19th, of Mercury on the 20th, and of 

8 6224 || bls G41 il ay 9.4 | Neptune on the 26th. Mars and Uranus, though in 

a ? . Sere orbits many millions of miles apart will appear, in 

9 6,25 | 5.12 | 6.41 5.1 8 26 | 10.4 | binoculars or telescope, to pe very near to one 
Pr ¢ ay 1 9 9) re another, especially on the 25th. 

10 625 | 5.1L) O41) 52 920/115 In May practically the only evening star will be 

ll 6.26 | 5.11 | 6.43 BL pido can Saturn, rising about one hour after sunset on the 1st 


| am. | and soon after sunset on the 15th. Mercury will be 


Sta ee x 9 > | too insignificant, being on the far side of its orbit 
12 6°26): 109) G4 25) Soe eo 25 beyond the Sun. ; ; y 
97. |. S.10)) 6:43 | = oe 1.7 Venus and Jupiter will be visible in the east 
13 6 27 zi serine t | before sunrise and Mars higher up in the north- 
1a) \er27s6.9 1) G435) Bll tenG: | oie 
15°) 6285) 5.9 | 6:43)) ot tte) eaerel 7 June © Ne Moon 10 13 p.m. 
lL » Last Quarter 3 51 p.m 
29 | 5. 6.4 1 | 2.20 |- 4.94 ” Gee nse 
16 | 6.29 | 5.8 ea ae 18 ,, @ New Moon 6 42 am. 
17291) GSO so: 7 Gusts OS 2a beeol 25, (© First Quarter 8 47 am. 
18) (6:31 | OG) | O44 | 223) 23h G43 Apogee, Ist June, at 6.6 p.m. 
| a ee Periger, 16th June, at 11.54 p.m. 
19 Os25S.6 | G44 eS 2 5.41 7 51 Apogee, 29th June, at 9.42 a.m. 
20 6.32 | 55 644 | 5.2 6.52 | 8.52 The occultation of a small star in Libra (magnitude 
{pie ae , | 5°8) will occur on the 2nd at about half-past 7 p.m. 
91 Grsoulmoce 6:44 |) 5.3 8.2 9.46 | and may be conveniently observed from such places 
eee 8 lees : oo | a8 Brisbane, Toowoomba, Warwick, and other places 
22 6.33 |~).5 6.44 | 5.3 9.8 | 10.28 | in Southern Queensland. At more northern parts of 
23 | 6.341 5.4 6 45 5.3 |10.11 | 11.5 ene this occultation will occur some minutes 
24 6.34 | 5.4 (Ree | ey ee 11.39 A star of about the 3rd magnitude in the Scorpion 
: will be occulted by the Moon soon after half-past 12 
25 G2300 D3 6.45 | 5.4 [1154 12.6 | onthe night of the 2nd. A telescope will be necessary 
| pan. | ue observe it on account of the brightness of the full 
6 pulmo: 6.45 | 5. 233) | 12337 OOD" ; 
26 635 | 5.3 5.45 4 12.38 | 12.27 Mercury will be at its greatest elongation, 23 
27 6.36 | 53 6.45 | 5.4 1.8 1.11 Geareee Spee ae June; but its luminosity will be 
f a = op | 2 good deal less than it was three weeks earlier. 
28 6.36 | 5.2 645 | 6.5 1.39 | 1.39 ps paneae astronomical event of the month will 
ee ee é ‘ , fee ye the total eclipse of the Moon on the night of 3rd 
29 637 | 5.2 6.45 | 5.5 | 2.7 2.14! Fune, between 9°31 and 10°47. 2 
30 6.38 | 5.2 6.46 5.6 2.40 | 2.47 Lamda Sagitarii (magnitude 2°9) will be occulted 
by the Moon on the 5th so soon after rising at 
Che ee ny 86 | Warwick that both will be very near the eastern 
| | horizon. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes: 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43° minutes. : 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night ; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. : 


[All the particulars on this page were computed for this J 
reproduced without acknowledgment. ] ena eis? IN 1d) 


A Cross in this space is a reminder 


Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists,and Schools 
that your Subscription to the 


| ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
of Art FREE on prepayment of I/- to cover 


Sautanllet plies Sitar ie aam ier, postage. Members of Agricultural Societies, 
5/-, including ‘Postage. General Public, 10/. 
—_ : including postage. 


VoL. XXIX, 1 JUNE, 1928. Parr 6 


Event and Comment. 


What is a Living Area? 
T the annual interstate Ministerial Conference on agricultural subjeets at Perth, 
the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, in moving that the 
Conference should give consideration to the establishment of a Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, said that the importance of this matter could not be stressed too 
strongly. There was no co-ordination between the States in regard to their activities, 
and no co-operation or exchange of thought in regard to the building up of industries. 
In connection with land settlement, one often heard the phrase, ‘‘ living area.’’? What 
was a living area for the farmer? This wonld depend on the land, the locality, and 
the man, but first it was necessary to find the living flock or lhving herd. Once 
this was established, land settlement could be simplified. Market control and 
organisation necessary to prevent violent fluctuations in price were, said Mr. Smith, 
absolutely essential. The bureau would investigate marketing costs, new markets, 
and produce available for that market, besides building up lines of marketing, and 
suggesting the lines of production that should be followed by farmers, 


Proposed Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
T the Perth Conference, Mr. Forgan Smith, after a discussion on a proposal 
to create a Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, submitted the following 

definite resolution :— 

‘“(1) That the Commonwealth Government be asked to constitute an agricul- 
tural economic division of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and that a skilled agricultural economist be retained as a 
permanent executive officer; each State Government, with the Common- 
wealth Government, to nominate a representative to sit on the agricultural 
economics committee of the Council of Scientifie and Industrial Research. 


29 : 
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&"(2) (a) That it be recommended from this conference that each State 
Department of Agriculture should establish an economics division which 
would maintain the closest possible contact with the Commonwealth 
organisation previously mentioned; (b) that State Parliaments should 
provide such legislation or amending legislation as may be necessary to 
establish or facilitate the work of the division contemplated. 


‘€(3) That the Commonwealth Government should be asked to provide for free 
franking through the mails of all agricultural papers and documents 1 
trust from or to State and Commonwealth agricultural economics 
divisions. ’’ 

In the course of the ensuing debate a doubt existed as to whether effective 
machinery could be set up for putting the ideas embodied in the motion into, practice. 
There is always a difficulty, it was contended, in States formulating a policy in 
conjunction with the Commonwealth authorities. The desirability of establishing 
such a bureau, however, was generally approved, and further discussion was deferred. 
until a later stage in the Conference proceedings. 


Beef Shorthorns on Gindie State Farm. 


OR some years the Department has been engaged in the establishment of a beef 
shorthorn stud at the Gindie State Farm, in the Central district, with the object 
of breeding bulls of good, early maturing quality to effect an improvement in the 
Central district herds, and the results to date have been distinctly encouraging. With 
a knowledge that a higher standard of quality is necessary in the foundation animals 
of a stud, some excellent Shorthorns of both sexes have from time to time been placed 
at Gindie. Fresh infusions of blood, however, must obviously be made, so the 
Minister, Mr. W. Forgan Smith, informed the Press recently. Queensland’s cattle 
industry is a most valuable one, and too much attention cannot, in the opinion of 
Mr. Forgan Smith, be paid to the question of using prepotent sires in an endeavour 
to breed early maturing, good quality stock. About the same time he inspected a 
yearling bull and three young heifers at Yeerongpilly Stock Experiment Station, 
which, after tick fever inoculation, are to be sent on to the Gindie Stud. These 
animals, after being subjected to the tuberculin test, were purchased quite recently, 
and they represent some of the best and the most fashionable families of Shorthorn 
blood extant. The heifers, ‘‘Milton’s Actress 3rd,’’ ‘‘ Lovely 7th of Milton,’’ and 
‘“Milton’s Prunella,’’? came direct from Mr. Anthony Hordern’s Milton Park Stud, 
Bowral, New South Wales, and the bull, ‘‘Coonong Masterstroke,’’ was bred by 
Mr. D. Roy MeCaughey, of Narrandera. The consensus of opinion amongst well- 
known Shorthorn breeders is that the animals in Mr. Hordern’s stud are equal in 
quality to anything available in the world to-day, and no expense has been spared in 
importing the males and females to build up this famous stud. The present little 
group for Gindie are very well-bred animals, and in each ease their blood is redundant 
with that of Mr. Hordern’s well-known imported sires, ‘‘Masterkey’’ and ‘‘ Doone 
Monarch,’’ also with that of imported cows. At Gindie two young bulls of fashion- 
able blood have latterly been in use, one sired by ‘‘Masterkey’’ (imp.) and the other 
by ‘Donnington Count’’ (imp.) with the progeny of some other very good quality 
animals. If the seasons continue favourable for breeding operations, the Gindie 
Shorthorns should soon rank with the best in Queensland, for it is intended to carry 
on with animals only of the best possible type and quality. 


Disposal of Cotton Plants after Harvest. 


N his recent report on cotton experimental work the Cotton Specialist, Mr. W. G. 
Wells, points out that the removal of cotton plants after the picking operations 
are completed, prior to the preparation of the land for another cotton crop, has 
constituted something of a problem under the conditions in Queensland. In many of 
the districts only light frosts, which kill the leaves and tops of the plants and hasten 
the opening of the crop, may be experienced. Under such conditions the stalks and. 
branches are green and sappy, and would not be in a suitable condition for being 
cut down with the ‘‘stalk cutting’’ types of machines which are usually used in the 
cotton fields of the United States of America. With these machines a series of 
revolving blades chop the stalks into short lengths which ean be ploughed under in 
the usual ploughing operations. = 


In Queensland, growers have attacked the problem in several ways, but nearly 
all their methods have had serious defects. The system which has generally been 
used the most has been to plough out the stalks with the plough set so as to skim 
just under the ground. The stalks are then raked up either by means of the horse- 
drawn hay-rake or, if in small plots, forked up by hand into piles to dry sufficiently 
for burning. In some of the districts where the plants make only a moderate growth 
ploughing is done without any previous treatment. In some instances, plots have 
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been observed where the plants were chopped out by hand with sharp, heavy hoes 
especially where the plants had grown to heights of 5 to 6 feet, with stalks of 1 to a 
inches in diameter at the butt. z 


None of these methods is satisfactory, however. Where the plants are ploughed 
out, the ploughed soil not only covers some of the plants, but also covers up a 
considerable number of the fallen bolls of the top crop. In many of the districts in 
Queensland the pink boll worm (Platyedra gossy prella) exists, and in the coastal 
areas the peach grub (Conogethes punctiferalis) ag well. Both of these insects may 
be found in the top unopened bolls at the end of the season, and any system of 
destroying the plants which does not assist in properly eradicating these’ pests is 
faulty. Where the plants are ploughed under in the usual ploughing operations, not 
only is there no attempt to destroy the insects, but also the seed-hed is badly 
prepared. The general experiences of the growers throughout the Cotton Belt indicate 
that a firm compact seed-bed offers the most insurance for the young seedlings to 
withstand the dry conditions which usually exist during the early period of ‘their 
development. Under the normal winter conditions, little rain falls in most of. the 
districts. Where large quantities of cotton stalks are ploughed under, it can be seen 
that, without winter rains, the seed-bed must be of an open nature with so much 
refuse mixed in it. Therefore, seed-beds prepared in such a manner will require very 
heavy planting rains, or frequent rains during the early growth of the seedlings, to 
enable them to withstand periods of dry weather of any length. The system of 
removing the plants by hand chopping is, probably, the most efficient method of any 
as regards the destruction of the top crop of bolls which may contain insect pests. 
The general experience is that an acre a day is good chopping for one man, so that 
it can be seen that this is an expensive operation. 


The system used -on the Research Station has been to plough out the plants and 
then rake up by means of a large horse-drawn rake which has long wooden teeth 
running along the ground in a nearly horizontal position. This rake gathers the 
plants, but, unfortunately, leaves a lot of the bolls. Im the season of 1925-26 an 
adaptation of the old slide maize cutter was used to cut the stalks, and proved to be 
a decided improvement on the method of ploughing out the whole plant. The cut 
plants were raked up by the horse-drawn rake again, and with much less refuse left 
behind. 


During the season of 1926-27, several modifications have been effected on the slide 
eutter which have developed it into an efficient machine, which should be used by all 
growers with an acreage larger than that which can be cut by hand. Some further 
improvements, which may lessen the draft, are contemplated for working out in the 
coming season, but it is believed that the describing of the machine in this report is 
justifiable. The photographs, which are included, are of the machine used at the 
Station this past season. 


It was found that with two horses hooked in tandem, eight acres could be cut in 
an 8-hour day, in cotton planted in rows 650 feet long and spaced 435 feet apart, 
with the plants spaced 20-24 inches apart. The plants averaged around 5 feet tall, 
and from 1 to 14 inches in diameter at the section where cut. Where the cotton was 
taller and of greater diameter, it was necessary to use three horses in tandem, but 
this cotton was ranker than usually is encountered. 


A departure from the use of the large horse rake in piling up the bushes also 
was made. An experiment in using a three-section lever spike-toothed harrow, drawn 
by a Fordson tractor, proved to be faster and more efficient; accordingly, the whole 
of the crop was cleaned up in this manner. It was found that the harrow raked*up 
the plants in such a way that the field was partially swept, thus preventing most of 
the fallen bolls from being left behind. The harrow automatically dumped itself by 
riding over the accumulated pile of plants when too many were gathered under it to 
allow the back teeth to remain on the ground. This left the plants in rows and 
bunches over the field, where they could be forked up easily and burned when dry. 
An ordinary horse hay-rake was used to clean up after the burning operation, whieh 
left the field in a much cleaner condition than had been possible with any other 
operation except hand chopping. Hleven acres a day could be covered in this manner, 
and about another day was required to clean up with the horse rake after the first 
burning off of the piles of dry plants. The manager, 1 reporting on the use of the 
harrows, suggests that horses may be used instead of the tractor. He also suggests 
that harrows with long spikes may be preferable, and that the back of the harrow 
should not be too heavily weighed down or it will not ride over the piles of plants. 


It is thought that every grower should equip himself with a slide cutter. It is 
a comparatively cheap machine and will enable the cotton crops to be removed quickly 
after the harvesting is completed. This allows the seed-bed to be prepared in time to 
take advantage of the first planting rains, which, in most seasons, enables the produc- 
tion of a profitable crop of cotton. 


’ 
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Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWERS. 


By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 


A Vegetable Parasite of Cane-gruhs. 

Durine this month a certain percentage of cane grubs will be killed by an 
entomogenous parasite known commonly as the Green Muscardine Fungus 
(Metarrhizium anisopliae). 


When attacked by it, the body of the grub, instead of decomposing, retains 
its original shape, and after gradually hardening to a cheese-like consistency (owing 
to the internal organs and juices being absorbed and replaced by the mycelium or 
rooting portion of this parasite) turn at first white, and a day or so later an 
olive-green colour; the latter condition being the fruiting stage and consisting 


PLATE 95.—GRUBS OF THE GREYBACK Canr-BEETLE KILLED BY 
GREEN MUSCARDINE FuNGus. 


A. Stage 1.—Body filled with roots of the fungus ; hardened internally. 
a Spago 2.—Body covered with white fungus growth of hyphie. 
C, Stage 3.—Body encrusted with green masses of spores. 

D. A prismatic mass of spores, < 160, 

E. Spores germinating, X about 700. 


of a thin irregular crust formed of chains of microscopically minute spores (see 
illustration), In the event of samples of these ereenish mummified ae ce 
noticed in ploughed furrows, growers are asked to communicate at “ince Hk 
Entomologist at Meringa Experiment Station, either ie fetes ad Aa ES 
Meringa, Private Bag, Cairns; or by ’phone No. 95 Gordonyale — 


Owing to favourable rains havine fal 

{ i i ains having f: “ae b> . ele ; : 

he nieve ae Evid onde tine een g failen recently, the fungus in question should 
e this season than has been the case during the last few years 
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Deal Promptly with the Weevil-borer. 

Watch the growth of cane on river flats, where beetle-borers are likely to occur 
and if finding evidence of this pest having commenced to attack the basal portions 
of canes, advise the Entomologist without delay. Tachinid parasites of this weevil- 
borer will be released by the Sugar Bureau free of cost on such affected areas, on 
condition that the grower will agree to leave about a quarter of an acre of borer- 
infested cane sticks for these useful parasites to breed in. This cane should be 
allowed to stand for about three months, and during that period must not be burnt. 
Do not neglect to enlist the services of the above-mentioned Tachinid fly, which is 
one of the most effective natural enemies of this formidable cane-bectle, 


- Common-sense Methods for Combating Wireworms. 

1. See that the land be well worked and thoroughly drained. 

2. Plough deeply, and at the same time collect as many wireworms as poss‘ble 
by hand before planting the crop. 

3. Use organic instead of chemical manures, 

4, Increase the humus content of the soil by the use of green manures. 

5. Apply a liberal dressing of lime. 

6. Intensive cultivation of wireworm-affected land is highly recommended. 
Stir the land as often as possible. 

7. Keep the land free from weeds, as the beetle form of this insect prefers 
land thickly covered with vegetation in which to oviposit. 

8. The use of finely ground kainit, applied at the rate of about 44 ewt. per acre 
and ploughed into the soil, has been recommended for controlling wireworms 
infesting beet fields. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 
The Entomologist (Mr. FE. Jarvis) in charge of the Meringa Station, near 
Cairns, has submitted the following report for the period April to May, 1928, to 
the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations :— 


Sulphur as a Grub Repellant. 

During January last, a series of laboratory experiments with flowers of sulphur 
was earried out here, in order to test its insecticidal value against our root-eating 
searabeid grubs. Fifteen cages, each containing 88 cubic -inches of moist soil, 
were used in the first experiment. a single third-stage grub of Lepidiota frenchi 
being placed in each, and covered with four inches of earth. Before putting in 
the grubs, doses varying from 3 oz. to 23 oz. were thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
In ten of these cages a bean leaf was buried about a quarter of an inch above 
the grub, to ensure that while eating the leaf, sulphur-coated particles of soil 
would also be ingested at the same time. The cages were examined at intervals 
of four to five days between the dates 20th January and 20th February, and all 
the grubs—excepting one in a l-oz. dose cage, and one in a 2-07. dose cage—being 
found alive and quite healthy, these two grubs, however, having apparently succumbed 
for want of sufficient moisture in the soil. 

On 30th January six additional cages were prepared, similar to the above in 
size, but three having doses of 6 oz., and the others of 9 oz. of flowers of sulphur 
mixed with 38 eubie inches of soil. When looked at nine days later, these six 
grubs were alive and healthy. 

An examination on 20th February (twenty-one days from commencement of 
experiment) showed that all the grubs were still active and normal, except for a 
slightly blackened appearance of the anal segment in some specimens; caused, 
possibly, by some chemical action having taken place, due, perhaps to such ingested 
soil containing a large percentage of sulphur. 

A final inspection of these cages was made on 2nd May (about three months 


from treatment of cages), when a grab in one of the 9-02, cages was found to be 
O14 


still alive but suffering from want of moisture; while all the grubs in the 23-07. 
cages were alive, and one grub in a cage with a #-oz. dose, these latter grubs having 
been living in soil treated at the rate of about 93 tons of sulphur per acre, for 
nearly four months. 

Summary.—Results obtained indicate that fully grown grubs ot Lepidiota 
frenchi Blkb. are able to remain alive in soil cortaining flowers of sulphur applied 
at the rate of about 36 tons per acre. It need hardly be stated that such an 
excessive quantity would be out of the question in field practice, and was merely 
tried at our laboratory as a crucial test. 
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Manurial Value of Sulphur, 


When used in eanefields at the rate of 200 to 2,000 lb, per acre, sulphur has 
been found to increase germination of the sets; such treated cane, when about a 
foot high, ‘‘having a remarkable green appearance, with only one or two non- 
cerminated stools in a hundred.’’? When treating ratoons the trash is burnt after 
harvesting, and the sulphur immediately applied and harrowed into the soil, the 
effects of such application being shown in the quick growth and green appearance 
of the cane shoots. 

It may be of interest to mention in this connection that experiments conducted 
in the year 1913 by M. HE. Boullanger in the West Indies, tend to show that ce 
application of small quantities of flowers of sulphur to the soil results in a very 
considerable increase in the crops. This was very noticeable in such vegetables as 
celery, beet, beans, spinach, potatoes, &c. 

He found, for example, that a crop of celery, treated with sulphur only, gave 
more than ten times the yield obtained from a similar check plot which had no 
manure at all, and nearly twice the yield of a plot which had received a complete 
manure but no sulphur. It is interesting to note that by means of a series of 
experiments with sterilised and non-sterilised soils, Mr. Boullanger discovered this 
beneficial effect of the sulphur to be due to its action on certain soil bacteria. 


Paradichlorobenzene Again Successful. 


Canegrowers and horticulturists will doubtless be interested to learn that larve 
of the ‘‘ White Stem Borer’’ (Awthores leuconotus Pasc.) have recently been brought 
under effective control by means of the fumigant which has proved so deadly to 
our cane-grubs. An up-to-date method of dealing with the larve of the above 
pest—which work for about two years in the stem and roots of the coffee plant— 
was discovered during 1927 by the Government Entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Nyasaland, who reports as follows:—‘‘A good way of dealing with 
the larve is to remove the plug of grass extruded from the cavity where each is 
situated, and insert a few crystals of paradichlorobenzene, subsequently covering 
the hole with mud or clay. Grubs so treated were dying within six days and had 
completely disintegrated in three weeks, while the bushes seemed to be uninjured. 
This method is simpler than the use of carbon bisulphide. . . .’’ Lead arsenate, 
sodium fluoride, and zine sulphate were all used, both with and without a resin and 
washing soda adhesive, and also in conjunction with paradichlorobenzene, which, 
however, when melted for incorporation in the poison, evaporated too quickly to be 
of any value.’’ 

The above results substantiate the importance of advice given by us in reports 
issued from time to time during the last few years with regard to the inadvisability 
of dissolving the crystalline nodules of paradichlorobenzene in other liquid fumigants, 
thereby destroying its effectiveness and rendering this chemical—as was found also 
when the nodules were melted, as described above, and added to other poisonous 
solutions—of no practical use for combatting soil-frequenting larve, &e. 


Experiment Plots against Cane-grubs. 


Recent results obtained by the establishment of various experiment plots laid 
down during January last on voleanie land in the Hambledon Mill area indicate 
that all the plots treated by us with various mixtures of carbon bisulphide and 
other liquid fumigants look better than the check areas alongside. Cane treated 
with naphthalene impregnated with sinapis oil appears likely to yield negative 
results, but it is a little early to make definite statements one way or the other, 
as the grubs of albohirtwm have not yet finished feeding. ; 


Significance of the Present Grub Infestation. 


Tn view of the many cases of grub damage reported from the Cairns, Babinda, 
and Innisfail districts, the following brief notes may be of interest to canegrowers. 


In the year 1917, when this pest appeared in alarming numbers, the rainfall 
for November and December of 1916, together with that of January to April, 1917, 
was 69.37 inches; as against 81.51 inches for the same period of last year (1927). 

During the period of June to Octeber, immediately preceding the outbreak of 
1917, a fall of 6.17 inches was registered here; whereas, for the same period of 
last year which preceded our present grub-infestation, the precipitation happened 
to be 8.09 inches. Had it not been for the meteorological check to the numerical 
increase of this pest experienced during the seasons 1925-1927, the recent rainfalls 
mentioned above—which exceed those leading up to the 1917 outbreak by 14.06 


inches—would have brought about a far more serious grub-infestation than that 
experienced at present in the Cairns district. 
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RECORDS OF AUSTRALIAN THYSANOPTERA 
(THRIPS. ) attexV bE 


By A. A. GIRAULT, B.Sc., Entomological Branch. 
Paris 


The following records are a continuation of those published in 
May and October, 1927, in the pages of this Journal. The arrangement 
is aS previously adopted, and unless otherwise stated the collector is 
myself, and the plants, as usual, have very kindly been identified by 
Mr. C, T. White, the Government Botanist. 


1. Thrips tabaci Lindeman.—Taken from the following flowers :— 
Marrubium vulgare, Forest Hill, 2nd October, 1927, A. R. Brimblecombe ; 
Lepidium ruderale, Norman Park, 31st October, 1927, and Forest Hill, 
2nd October, 1927, Brimblecombe; Dianella coerulea, Norman Park, 2nd 
October, 1927; white clover, same place, 12th September, 1927; cultivated 
flowers, Mayne Junction, 17th September, 1927, Brimblecombe; on pistil 
of Arum Lily, Geebung, 15th September, 1927; Trachymene incisa, 
Norman Park, 22nd November, 1927; wild carrot, Mayne Junction, 8th 
October, 1927, A. R. Brimblecombe: Apium leptophiyllum, Samsonvale, 
18th September; 1927 ; commonest and most abundant in field peas on a 
farm, same place and date; Iris Lily, Mayne Junction, 6th October, 
1927, Brimblecombe; Helichrysum diosmifolium, Norman Park, 13th 
September, 1927; Argemone mexicana, Brisbane City, 14th October, 
1927; Rumer brownti, same place, 29th October, 1927; Solanum 
sodomeum, Norman Park, 17th September, 1927; Calendula, Nundah, 
21st September, 1927, I. W. Helmsing; injurying growing tips of cotton, 
Biloela, October, 1927, G. A. Currie; Thevetia neriifolia, 22nd October, 
1927, Norman Park; common on Agapanthus lily flowers, Mayne. 
Junction, 13th November, 1927, Brimblecombe; Trifolium agrarium, 
Norman Park, 19th September, 1927; ‘‘Silvering’’ onions, Toowoomba, 
September, 1927 (Department of Agriculture and Stock); on bean 
foliage, Glen Osmond, South Australia, 19th March, 1928 (Geoff. Samuel, 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute). 

2. Thrips imaginis Bagnall.—Thrips in Gurney, ‘‘ Agricultural 
Gazette,’? New South Wales, 1915, pp. 303-305, pl. (opp. p. 307). 
Attacking in great numbers blossoms of fruit trees in New South Wales; 
the species is doubtless this one. 

3. Pseudanaphothrips achetus Bagnall—Flowers of  Vellera 
spathulata, Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; white clover again, 
Norman Park, 12th September, 1927; Anagallis arvensis, forest, 
Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; next commonest to No. L and 
abundant in field peas on a farm, same time and place; Pimelea linifolia, 
forest, same place and time; Jussiwa repens and Eichorma speciosa, 
aquatic plants, Alderley, 29th December, 1927; Stachys arvensis, Norman 
Park, 10th September, 1927; Lepidium ruderale, Forest Hill, 2nd 
October, 1927, Brimblecombe; Trachymene incisa, Norman Pavel, Princ 
November, 1927; Vilia sativa segitalis, same place, 17th September, 1927 ; 
Marrubium vulgare, Forest Hill, 2nd October, 1927, Brimblecombe ; 
Pratia erecta, Mungar Junction, 8th March, 1928; Melhania incana, 
jayndah, 5th March, 1928; Lantana sellowiana again, Gayndah, 28th 
February, 1928; Spermacoce species, Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928; 
Wahlenbergia gracilis again, Gayndah, 28th February, 1928; Verbena 
officinalis, Byrnestown, 6th March, 1928; watermelon, Gayndah, Ist 
March, 1928. 
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4. Physothrips kellyanus Bagnall,—Bryonia lacinosa in a lemon 
orchard, Gayndah, Ist March, 1928 (the lemon blossoms were also 
infested with the species); Uhevetia nertifolia, Norman Park, 22nd 
October, 1927; lantana again, Taringa, 11th February, 1928, and at 
Innisfail, 16th June, 1926 (F. W. Becker); Musa banksun, Berner’s 
Creek, Innisfail, 23rd November, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; lemon again, 
Byrnestown, 6th and 7th March, 1928; loquat, Gayndah, 28th February, 
1928; granadilla, Taringa, 11th February, 1928; Arum lily, Mayne 
Junction, Ist October, 1927, Brimblecombe; pawpaw, Mayne Junction, 
10th December, 1927, and 15th January, 1928, Brimblecombe, and at 
Taringa, 11th February, 1928; Iris lily, Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, 
E. Filer, 3rd November, 1927; Christmas lily, Mayne Junction, 26th 
December, 1927, Brimblecombe; Hymenosporum flavum, Brisbane, 7th 
October, 1927; honeysuckle, Mayne Junction, 4th December, 1927, 
Brimblecombe; dahlia, same place, 15th January, 1928, Brimblecombe ; 
eustard apple, same place and collector, 17th September and 4th 
December, 1927; Acacia maitdeni, Toowong, 29th December, 1927; 
Viburnum odorotissimum, Brisbane, 7th October, 1927. 


5. Physothrips mjébergi Karny—Pawpaw, Mayne Junction, 15th 
January, 1928, Brimblecombe ; granadilla, Taringa, 11th February, 1928 ; 
lantana again, Innisfail, 16th July, 1926, F. W. Becker; loquat, Gayndah, 
29th February and 2nd March, 1928; Convolvulus erubescens, 
Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928; loquat, Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928. 


6. Physothrips brevicornis Bagnall—Crotolaria sericea, Alderley, 
20th September, 1927; sweeping in forest, Morningside, 9th September, 
1927; from composite flowers, Samsonvale, 15th September, 1927. 


7. Thrips lacteicorpus Girault.—Native to Eucalyptus and Acacia, 
Acacia maiden, Toowong, 29th December, 1927; Apiuwm leptophyllum, 
Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; Iris hly, Mayne Junetion, 6th 
October, 1927, Brimblecombe; Allium probably fragrans, Norman Park, 
30th October, 1927; Ligustrum sinense, Mayne Junction, 29th September, 
1927, Brimblecombe; pawpaw, Taringa, 11th February, 1928; lantana, 
Innisfail, 16th June, 1926, F. W. Becker; Buckinghamia celsissima, 
Brisbane, 2nd February, 1927; Viburnum odorotissimum, Brisbane, 7th 
October, 1927; dahlia, Mayne Junction, 15th January, 1928, 
Brimblecombe; Flindersia collina, Forest Hill, 2nd October, 1927, 
Brimblecombe. 


9. Idolothrips marginatus Haliday—A female, forest sweepings, 
Morningside, 9th September, 1927 ; in grass tussocks and so forth, Bogong 
High Plains, Victoria, 5-6,000 feet, January, 1928, F. E. Wilson. 


15. Scirtothrips signipennis Bagnall—Tor distribution and other 
hosts than banana, also origin, see J. L. Froggatt, this Journal, January, 
1928; pp. 16217, 


16. Cryptothrips dimidiatus TWood—-Apterous forms eommon in 
grass and forest sweepings, Morningside, 9th, 13th September, 1927. 


18. Physothrips cinctipennis Bagnall—Melhania incana, Gavndah 
oth Maren, 1928; Glycine tabacina, Mitchelton, 27th December ; 1927 
Phaseolus semierectus, Alderley, 29th December, 1927; Crotolaria 
hmfohha, Gayndah, 6th March, 1928; Rhynchosia minima, Byrnestown 
Tth March, 1928; Crotolaria trifoliastrum, Gayndah, 1st March 1928 ; 
Cassia mimosoides, Gayndah, 6th March, 1928; and at Tiaro, 8th March, 
1928; Glycine tabacina, Byrnestown, 6th March 1928: (Enothera 
longifolia, Gayndah, 1st March, 1928; Medicago sativa, Gayndah, 2nd 
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March, 1928 ; Tribulus tenestris, same place, lst March, 1928; Crotolaria 
michelin, same place, 28th February, 1928; peanut again, Byrnestown, 
6th March, 1928. 

23. Neophysopus flavicinctus Karny.—A female, sweeping in forest, 
Alderley, 29th September, 1927; on grass, Gayndah, March, 1928. 


24, Stylothrips brevipalpus  Karny.—Poranthera microphylla, 
Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; cultivated flowers, Nundah, 13th 
January, 1928, I. W. Helmsing; Ageratum conyzoides, Taringa, 3rd 
’ February, 1928, common with oceasional Thrips tabaci; Callistemon 
viminalis, Forest Hill, 2nd October, 1927, Brimblecombe; Emilia 
sonchifolia, Alderley, 20th September, 1927; Aster subulatus, Taringa, 
30th March, 1928. 


32. This is Australothrips bicolor Bagnall and this name takes 
precedence over Pterothrips quadratus Hood, whieh it equals. A pair, 
Sweeping forest and grass, Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; a rather 
common species. 


39. Thrips shakespearer Girault—Three males, cunjevoy, Alocasia 
macrorrhiza, Innisfail, 4th December, 1925, J. L. Froggatt. 


37. Frankliniella eschyli Girault—Melhania incana, Gayndah, 5th 
March, 1928. 


38. Heliothrips bifasctipennis Girault.—Four females reared from 
larvees found by M. E. Temperley on the foliage of Solanwm maruwm 
in the Department of Agriculture’s grounds, Brisbane, December, 1927. 
They were denuding the epidermis in spots and also soiling it with 
excrementitious matter. They were placed over earth and emerged in 
a week’s time, 


40. Odontothrips australis Bagnall—Ovahs corniculata, Samson- 
vale, forest, 18th September, 1927; also males with the typical ‘‘anal 
prong’’ from flowers of Daviesia squarrosa villifera, forest, Morningside, 
9th September, 1927. This species resembles somewhat Physothrips 
seticollis Bagnall. 


41. Anaphothrips keatsi Girault—On bean leaves, Glen Osmond, 
South Australia, 19th March, 1928 (Geoff. Samuel, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute). 

44. Haplothrips partifuscipennis Girault.—Flowers of Spermacoce 
species, Byrnestown, 7th March, 1928. 

47. Haplothrips froggatti Hood.—Dianella coerulea, Norman Park, 
6th October, 1927. 


51. Haplothrips gowdeyi Franklin—Allium probably fragrans, 
Norman Park, 20th October, 1927; Acacia maiden, Toowong, 29th 
December, 1927; Emila sonchifolia, Alderley, 20th September, 1927; 
lantana again, Innisfail, 16th June, 1926, F. W. Becker; banana, Palm 
Island, 27th May, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; in curling leaves, Musa banksu, 
Innisfail, 14th July, 1926, J. L. Froggatt; Eleusine wgyptiaca, Gayndah, 
Ist March, 1928. 

52. Thrips io Girault—Loquat, Gayndah, 29th February, 1928. 


54. Haplothrips nigroculer Girault—On pistils of Arum lily, 
Geebung, 15th September, 1927; Viburnum odorotissimum, Brisbane, 
Tth October, 1927; forest, Samsonvale, 18th September, 1927; sweeping 
grass and low vegetation, Morningside, 9th September, 1927; sweeping 
Leptospermum, Geebung, 15th September, 1927; on burrs of Xanthium 
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strumarium (identified by W. A. T. Summerville), Taringa, 27th March, 
1928; Alderley, forest, 20th September, 1927, common, 

57. Hydatothrips argenticinctus Girault.—On lemon foliage, Mayne 
Junetion, 17th December, 1927, Brimblecombe; in forest sweepings, 
Morningside, 9th September, 1927. 

The forewing is black only at base and at middle and apex widely. 
The male is like the female but segment 7 of the abdomen and the meson 
of 2 and 3 are also silvery. 

59. Anaphothrips regalis Girault—Common in flowers of Solanum 
nigrum, forest, Murarrie, 27th September, 1927. 

60. Anaphothrips cecili Girault.—A. striatus (Osborn) in W. W. 
Froggatt, ‘‘Agricultural Gazette,’’ New South Wales, 1915, pp. 303-305. 
Injuring fruit blossoms in great numbers. 

61. Physothrips quadrisete Girault.—Deseribed from the cunjevoy, 
Alocasia macrorrhiza; lantana, Innisfail, 16th June, 1926, F. W. Becker. 

62. Thrips partirufus Girault—On bananas, Fiji, 24th November, 
1925 (H. W. Simmonds) ; Wusa banksw, Innisfail, 15th May, 1926, J. L. 
Froggatt ; also Alocasia macrorrhiza, Innisfail, 4th December, 1925, J. L. 
Froggatt; bananas, Palm Island, 27th May, 1926, J. L. Froggatt ; banana 
flower buds, Innisfail, 15th February, 1926. J. L. Froggatt, and under 
flower bracts, banana, 18th May, 1926, J. L. Froggatt ; lantana, Innisfail, 
16th June, 1926, F. W. Becker. 

63. Physothrips bilongilincatus (Girault).—On banana, Innisfail, . 
21st September, 1925, J. L. Frogeatt. 

64. Prankliniella trybomi Karny.—Convolvilus erubescens, Byrnes- 
town, 7th March, 1928. Wings are practically clear; head, thorax black, 
former not narrowing behind. 


65. Scolothrips sermaculatus Pergande-——A single female amongst 
material comprising Nos. 1 and 41, bean leaves, Glen Osmond, South 
Australia, 19th Mareh, 1928 (Geoff. Samuel, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute). 

This specimen bore upon the first five segments of the abdomen on 
rach side a pair of marginal dots near base, the inner dot of each dorsal. 

The species occurs in North America, Hawaii, India, Europe, but 
this is the first Australian record. 


AFTER TREATMENT OF THE WHEAT CROP. 


The harrowing of the growing crop when it is about 6 inches high is coming 
more into favour, Harrows certainly drag a few plants out, but when the stand 
is not already too thin no damage results, as the inereased yigour of the crop and 
the better stooling indueed more than make up for any disadvantage. In years 
when heavy winter rains have fallen, and on heavy land which is inclined to set 
hard, harrowing in early spring is very beneficial. Harrowing breaks this surface 
crust and also destroys many weeds. It is also of great advantage even in normal 
years on all classes of soil in the drier parts of the State, as it helps to conserve 
moisture by producing a surface mulch, On heavy land harrowing should be 
completed early in spring, otherwise the land is inclined to become so hard that 
the harrows will hardly mark the surface, 

Rolling is sometimes practised when the crop is 6 to 8 inches high if it is: 
intended to be eut for hay or silage. This is only done to level the surface. Rolling 
is beneficial on many of the light open soils, as it assists in consolidating the soil. 
Farmers on this class of land would improve their yields by roiling the growing: 
crop. On very heavy soils rolling is not so beneficial, 
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OBITUARY. 
MAJOR A. J. BOYD, F.R.G.S. 


Many friends and old associates throughout Queensland and in other parts of 


the Commonwealth will learn with regret of the death of Major A. J. Boyd, F.R.G.S., 
which occurred in Sydney on 19th May. 


The late Major Boyd was editor of the ‘‘Queensland Agricultural Journal?’ 
from its first issue in July, 1897, until May, 1921, and in the course of that time 
he became a friend of practically every farmer in the State. By general consensus 
of opinion in agricultural and literary circles, the ‘‘Journal’’ under his directorship 
_attained a very high standard as an official publication, and was a distinct credit 
to the Depar tment ‘and the State. 


Honesty is a word of many meanings. Major Boyd was honest in the widest 
sense—honest with himself, setting no standard which he himself would not 
maintain, seeking no honours but his own self-esteem, his knowledge of work well 
attempted and well done, and the confidence and affection of his friends. He 
was one of those im whom the pioneering history of Queensland is rich, one who was 
content to leave others to reap the harvest of his efforts. In all his enterprises 
he was a man of well-tested merit who possessed great gifts, and through them 
gave big and unstinted services to Queensland. He had a strong character as 
well as great capacity, and in his character was a rare combination of inflexible 
purpose and genial humanity. As a man, everyone who knew him was the better 
for knowing him, and those who enjoyed his friendship were very happy im the 
association. 

He was intense in his patriotism, which found practical expression in many 
fields of effort. Though too old for active service in the great war, he was one 


Puare 96.—Tue Lares Masor A. J. Boyp, F.R.G. She FORMERLY EDITOR 
OF THE “QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.’ 


A man of well-tested merit who possessed great gifts, and through them 
gave great and unstinted services to Queensland. 
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of the first to volunteer for the A.I.F. His wide knowledge of languages, however, 
gave him an opportunity of doing excellent work as an Intelligence Officer; while 
he used his limited leisure in those days of stress in coaching young volunteers 
for non-commissioned and commissioned ranks in the newly-formed citizen army 
that was to win so much honour for Australia on the battlefields of three continents. 


On one of those golden mornings which are the charm of Queensland’s early 
winter, Major Boyd was laid to rest at Toowong on the crest of a knoll backed 
by Mount Coot-tha’s wooded splendour. The scene at the graveside was very 
impressive. The service was beautiful in its simplicity. In sight was his much- 
loved river down which in his pioneering days he had rafted logs felled by his 
own hand and on the banks of which he had seen a city grow-—a city in the building 
of which he had taken no small part, both materially and as a guiding influence 
in the formation of the character of many of its citizens. From the nearby 
eucalyptus forest came a gentle sap-scented breeze; from high up in the ranges 
came the staccato tapping of an axe—fitting symbolry in sense and sound. 
Gathered round were many old friends, old associates and old pupils, while within 
veach on either hand were many more old friends, fellow pioneers who had gone 
before but not without leaving their imperishable mark on Queensland history. 


Since his retirement from the State Service in 1921, Major Boyd was engaged 
in literary pursuits, much of his work being published in the metropolitan Press. 
During the previous 40 years he had been in different branches of the Publie¢ 
Service, and was generally admired for his upright bearing and extensive learning, 
He was a son of the late Colonel Charles Boyd (of the 95th Regiment), of Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, and was born in France on 27th November, 1842. His mother was a 
member of the Vachell family, and Horace Vachell, the author, is his cousin. 
Edueated in France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy for a commission in the 
British Army, he, however, was placed in a mercantile house in Manchester. Deciding 
to go to sea, he went practically all over the world, including Australia. When in 
England he heard Dr. Lang lecture on cotton-growing in Queeusland, and this induced 
him to come to Brisbane in January, 1860, to purchase land at Oxley Creek (now 
Corinda), but after a few years he obtained the appoimtment of head master of the 
new State school at Oxley. Later on he took up a large area of land at Pimpama, 
growing sugar, and erected a sugar-mill. Success attended this enterprise until cane 
d sease, frosts, and pest attack impoverished for a time nearly all the sugar-growers on 
the Pimpama, Logan, and Albert Rivers. His plantation name, Ormeau, still survives 
as a railway station. Next he became head master at the Townsville State School and 
Inspector of Schools in North Queensland. The only means of journeying in those 
days was by horseback, and the fierceness of native blacks made bush travelling very 
risky. Journalism next attracted him, and the purchase of the Townsville ‘‘ Cleveland 
Bay Express’’ proved a good investment. Later he sold out and opened a private 
school at Milton, Brisbane. In 1882 he and his wife went to England. On returning 
he was appointed head master of the Toowoomba Grammar School. His journalistic 
engagements have heen with the London ‘‘Graphic,’’ ‘‘ Brisbane Courier,’’ and 
““Queenslander,’’? and in 1897 he was appointed editor of the ‘*‘Queensland Agri- 
eultural Journal,’’ a position he held up to the time of his retirement. The late 
Major Boyd obtained his rank in the Queensland Garrison Artillery. He was twice 
married, and the death of the second Mrs. Boyd took place at the close of 1927. 
An adopted daughter survives, the widow of Lieutenant Ralph Clifton, an officer in 
the Royal Artillery, killed on the Western Front during the Great War. Major Boyd 
was a past master of the St. Patrick’s Lodge, Irish Constitution, of Brisbane 
Freemasons. 

A striking tribute to the late Major Boyd was accorded at the obsequies, 
which took place at the Toowong Cemetery on 22nd May, when, in addition to a large 
number of intimate friends and Pubhie Service associates, there were present many 
of his old school pupils and members and ex-members of the Queensland Garrison 
Artillery, and four of the maids of Major and Mrs. Boyd, who were in their service 
thirty years ago. The casket was draped with the Union Jack, and was surrounded 
by numerous floral tributes testifyime to the sorrow of a wide ecirele of friends. 
The service at the graveside was performed by the Rev. F. W. E. Wilkinson, of 
St. Paul’s, Taringa, the chief mourners being Mrs. Ralph Clifton, adopted daughter 
(wife of the late Lieut. R. B, Clifton), who was accompanied by Mrs. Speneer- 
Browne, and Mr. 8. H. H. White (son-in-law). Among those present at the graveside 
were Messrs. R. Wilson, S. 8. Hooper, A. H. Cory, H. 8. liff, A. E. Gibson, H. G. 
Crofts, HH, W. Mobsby, A. H. Jones, J. C. Brunnich, HW. C. Quodling, R. P. Short, 
F. F. Coleman, E. G. E. Seriven, H. Tryon, C, MeGrath, and J. P. Orr (representing 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock), Mr. R. Hogan (State Stores), Dr. J. 
Pp. Thomson (Royal Geographical Society), Captain W. Campbeli Thomson, Captain 
G. A, H. Curtis, Col. R. A. Stanley, Captain Chester Reynolds (editor, ‘‘ Queensland 
Government Mining Journal’’), Lieut. J. F. F. Reid (editor, ‘Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal’’), Col. C. HW. Drummond and Major H. Maddock (vepresentiny 
the president and committee of the United Service Club), Lieut. R. L. Higgins, 
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: ree ae en General Spencer Browne (representing literary depart- 
rent, Brisbane Newspaper Company, Ltd.), Mr. H. ©. Woodhouse (publisher 
Brisbane Newspaper Company, Ltd.), Captain H. S. Bere, Dr. von Schultze, Captain 
J. E. Hinton, and Messrs. O. Radeliffe, H. S. Macpherson, J. Baxendale, Daniel 
Jones, J. Walker, T. A. Jones, J. Soutter, S. Sinnamon, J. P. Kennedy, W. K 
Sa AT Sere eas ' a , : - Stren w a = 
Berry, W. H. Parker, A. Paterson, and A. Jones. Messrs, Radcliffe, Berry, and 
Sinnamon were original pupils with Major Boyd at the opening of the Oxiey schoo! 
in 1867. ’ ae 
_ Included among numerous floral tributes were wreaths from the Minister and 
officers, Department of Agriculture and Stock, President and members of the United 
OY pent z Y Cae ‘ + aie e : i : ‘ ? 
Service Club, Directors of the Brisbane Newspaper Company, and ‘‘Old Comrades 
+¢ 1 . , - = , . ye ”” bs ‘ . - 
Courier’ and ‘Queenslander’ literary staffs. 


Tributes. 


Many were the tributes to the memory of Major Boyd. His work, worth, and 
public service were the subjects of extended and appreciative Press references, of 
which the subjoined were expressive of the general feeling of regret for the ending 
of a long and useful lfe:— . : * “a8e 

Vale Major Boyd, wrote Dr. J. P. Thomson, C.B.E. ‘‘He sleepeth the sleep 
—the eternal sleep—we all must sleep. And no one knows whence we come and where 
we go. The purpose of life is truly a puzzle, the longest span being but short 
and the strength of man being disproportionate to his years. Cicero considered 
that every man has lived long enough who has gone through all the duties of life 
with unblemished character. This, I think, is a noble sentiment. It is just about 
forty years ago since the late Major A. J. Boyd associated himself with the activities 
of the Royal Geographical Society in Queensland, and which continued up to within 
a couple of years of his death. He filled various positions with zeal and enthusiasm, 
aud for a time acted as secretary during my occupancy of the presidential chair. 
A most efficient and accomplished officer, he carried out the duties of his post success- 
fully, and was esteemed by his colleagues as a ready worker and staunch supporter. 
Of a most genial disposition, Boyd was always accessible to the large number of 
members and their friends who usually filled the society’s hall at the monthly 
meetings, and frequently took a leading part im the discussions following the lectures 
and addresses given at those gatherings. In recognition of his valuable services 
to the society, the council awarded him the diploma of fellowship some years ago. 
At a meeting of the council of the Royal Geographical Society yesterday, his Grace 
Archbishop Duhig, F.R.G.S., in the chair, allusion was made to the death of Major 
Boyd, and it was decided to record on the minutes the council *s deep regret at the 
loss sustained thereby, and sympathy with his surviving relatives. 


THE LATH A. J. BOYD. 
SOLDIER, SAILOR, SCHOOLMASTER, AND JOURNALIST. 
By ‘‘Nut Quad.’’* 

Fifty-four years ago the present writer first became acquainted with the late 
Major Boyd. In 1874, Mr. Boyd was, by the late Mr. Gresley Lukin, then managing 
direetor of the Brisbane Newspaper Company, appointed to the position of agri- 
cultural editor of the ‘‘Queenslander,’’ a position previously held by the late Angus 
Mackay, who was the first editor of the paper. In the year mentioned, the late 
Hon. Arthur Macalister, who was then Colonial Secretary, wanted to send someone 
to America to represent the Queensland Government at the great Centennial Exhibition, 
held in Philadelphia, to celebrate the first century of the great Republic. His choice 
fell on Mr. Mackay, who, a few years before, had been on the staff of the New 
York ‘‘Tribune’’ when the eminent Horace Greeley had been editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Mackay had the Queensland Court at the Exhibition ready for the reception of the 
public two or three days before the official opening day, and sent by telegram to 
the ‘‘Tribune’’ a full description of the Queensland exhibits. Queensland was, 
therefore, the only country in the world to have its exhibits deseribed in the American 
Press on the opening day. 

For some years previous to this, numbers of well-educated young Englishmen 
from the great public schools in the Homeland had been arriving in Queensland to 
seek their fortunes in this new and promising land. To the sons of well-to-do 
English gentlemen, and to the yeoman and peasant stock of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, we are indebted for many of our most valuable pioneer families. A typical 
specimen of this stamp of colonist—versatile, energetic, and undismayed by failure 
—was Major A. J. Boyd. According to an article which was published in the 
‘‘Queenslander’’ in 1897, Major Boyd was a Frenchman born, but a Briton by 
parentage and heredity. He was born in the historic City of Tours in the year 
1842. After passing through a course of primary and secondary education at the 


*Tn ‘‘The Brisbane Courier.’’ 
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Fulham and Brampton Grammar School, he was, for the higher educational honours, 
sent to Switzerland, France, and Germany, successively, with the intention of 
entering the British Army; for many generations his male ancestors had worn Her 
Majesty’s uniform. His father (Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd), owing to pecuniary 
losses, was unable to maintain two sons in the army, and it was decided that the 
younger son should go to sea. He, therefore, joined the American mercantile marine, 
but, foreseeing, after a few years in that service, that it offered no very bright future 
as a sailor, he determined to seek some other career. Being in London when the 
late Henry Jordan, our first Immigration Agent, was delivering lectures on Queens- 
land as a desirable field for immigration, he decided to come to this State. He 
arrived in Brisbane in the ship Saldanha, in 1861, and pitched his tent on the then 
wooded slopes of Wickham terrace, on ground which is now a portion of the Roma 
Street Railway Reserve. A few days later he purchased land on Oxley Creek, 
adjoining what was afterwards known as Consort Cliff. There he started farming, 
and, in spite of floods, with a fair measure of success. Cotton growing was then 
the pet agricultural industry, and he started the first ginning establishment in the 
Oxley district. After some time he relinquished cotton growing, and entered the 
service of the Queensland Board of Education as the first head master of the 
Oxley State School. This was his first experience as a schoolmaster, to be frequently 
repeated in after life. 

Sugar growing next claimed his attention. He took up a plantation at Ormeau, 
erected a mill at Pimpama, and took his share in the ruin which frosts and rust 
in the Bourbon cane brought upon the entire body of Southern planters. Rejoming 
the Department of Public Instruction, he was appointed head master of the school 
at Townsville, and was shortly afterwards promoted to an inspectorship. An 
opportunity of acquiring the Cleveland Bay ‘‘Express’’ was too fascinating to be 
resisted by a man of Mr. Boyd’s literary tastes, and for the sum of £500 he 
became sole proprietor and editor. The paper, which he developed into a bi-weekly, 
proved a great success, and realised a handsome figure when disposed of by Mr. 
Boyd, who, shortly afterwards, left for Brisbane to take up the position of agricultural 
editor of the ‘‘Queenslander,’’ under the late Mr. Gresley Lukin. 


But the scholastic life still beckoned to him, and we next find him located at 
Milton as a private schoolmaster, a step which proved to be the initiative of successful 
educational records. Mr. Boyd’s proved teaching capacity, and his rare faculty for 
the handling of boys, secured for his school a name throughout Queensland, so that, 
after seven years, it became necessary to go further afield to secure larger aceommo- 
dation. This was found at Nundah, where ten acres were purchased, and school 
buildings erected at a cost of about £3,000. After a brief visit to England, Mr. eect 
opened his new school, where suecess continued so to smile on him that the dormitories 
were soon found to be too small for the reception of all the pupils seeking admission. 
All went well with him for six or seven years, when, under the pressure of bad 
times, Northern and Western men found it was no longer possible to bear the 
expense of boarding their sons in the South. This proved temporarily disastrous 
for the school, which had to be closed in 1889. 


Mr. Boyd subsequently accepted the head mastership of the Toowoomba Grammar 
School, where, during his two years’ incumbency a high standard of efficiency was 
attained, and the roll strength of the school was largely augmented. In 1891, 
Mr. Boyd decided to reopen his old school at Nundah, and his decision was rewarded 
with fair prospects, until the disastrous floods of 1893 drowned his hopes, in common 
with those of many Southern Queenslanders. This blow determined him to give up 
proprietary schoolkeeping for ever, after devoting twenty-five of his best years to 
the work. 

A large number of men now prominent in the professions, in commerce, and 
in the Public Service are proud to acknowledge the debt of gratitude they owe to 
the late Major Boyd for all of value they possess in the way of edueational 
equipment, ; 


In his journalistie days, apart from routine work, he wrote many Christmas 
stories for the ‘‘Queenslander,’’ and was a frequent contributor both to the pictorial 
and ordinary columns of the London ‘‘Graphic. THis ‘‘Old Colonials,’’ in which he 
described many old Queenslanders, such as the sawyer, splitter and fencer, the 
boundary rider, the bullock driver, &¢., has passed through several editions. He 
wrote the book called ‘‘Queensland’’ at the instance of the Government, and on 
one occasion he wooed the muses with such effect in “*Geology in Verse’’ for boys 
and girls that the entire colonial Press applauded. He also was for some years 
editor of the Queensland Government ‘‘ Agricultural Journal,’’ and indeed drew an 
honorarium from the department until the time of his death. 


That excellent corps, the Darling Downs Mounted Infantry, is largely the fruit 
of the late Major’s recruiting zeal, For twelve years he was in command of the 
Brisbane Garrison Battery, having creditably qualified for all grades from acting 
lieutenant to major, which rank he held on the retired list. 
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PROFESSOR E. M. SHELTON. 


The news has been received by cable from Ameriea that Professor Shelton, 
Instructor in Agriculture to the Queensland Government from 1890 to 1897, has 
died at Seattle, at the ripe age of eighty-one years, 


The late Edward Mason Shelton was one of the pioneers of the modern system 
of agricultural instruction, and typical of a body of men who came into prominence 
in America, Great Britain, and Australia between forty and fifty years ago. They 
were men actuated by high ideals, great energy, and a devotion to the cause of 
improvement in farming methods. 


PLATE 97.—THE Latr Proressor EH, M. SHELTON. 
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Born in England, the late Mr. Shelton went to the United States of America 
at an early age, and on attaining manhood made agricultural education his life’s 
purpose. Among other offices he held was the position ot Agricultural Instructor 
to the Government of Japan. On returning to America he was appointed first 
Principal of the Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan. Professor Shelton 
started this institution with about fifty students, but when he left it in 1889 to 
eome to Queensland, the number had grown to five hundred. He accepted the 
position of Instructor in Agriculture in the Queensland Government service on the 
15th January, 1890, in the then recently formed Department of Agriculture. He, 
the late Mr. Peter McLean, and Mr. E. G. E. Scriven, formerly Under Secretary, were 
the three men mainly instrumental in laying the foundations of the Department. 


From the time of his arrival he was bent upon the establishment of an 
Agricultural College, and in 1897 he had the satisfaction of seeing the results of 
his advocacy realised. The site of the College was selected by him in collaboration 
with Mr. Peter McLean. He was the first Principal, but resigned in the following 
year and entered into partnership with My. Robert Brown, in the firm of Shelton 
and Brown, machinery agents. He subsequently returned to the United States, 
where for years he maintained an orchard which he worked commercially as well 
as a hobby. 


Professor Shelton had a numerous family, and had the satisfaction in his later 
years of seeing them all honourably placed in life. 


While in Queensland he was assisted admirably in his work by Mrs. Shelton, 
who became well-known as a lecturer in domestic science subjects to rural audiences. 
She was the first to popularise bottling fruit as a local home industry. 


In his work in the Department, Professor Shelton was specially interested in 
wheat, maize, and pigs, as was natural in one coming direct from the Middle West 
of the United States. In wheat, he was one of an Anstralian Committee whose 
labours were largely responsible for reducing the ill-effects of what was once the 
great bugbear of the Australian grain grower—namely, ‘‘rust.’’ He was 
particularly active in introducing new varieties of both wheat and maize. He was 
also instrumental in getting the Department to bring out a regular Bulletin, the 
forerunner of this Journal, for which much of the matter came from his yigorous 
pen. He also inaugurated a system of annual agricultural conferences, with a 
regularly changing venue to the advantage of different parts of the State, and 
the establishment of Government experiment plots on private farms. He did a 
great deal of work in reporting generally upon land throughout the State for the 
Government, and was one of the first to draw attention to the possibilities of the 
commercial production of fruits, other than bananas, in Queensland, a possibility 
which for many years was derided. It was he probably more than anyone else who 
gave the necessary publicity to the, then almost unknown, agricultural wealth of 
the Blackall Range, one of the most productive and picturesque regions in the 
whole of the Commonwealth, 


Whilst here, there was no more genuinely enthusiastic Australian than Professor 
Shelton, and he maintained correspondence with the State up to the time of his 
death. He was in regular receipt of the ‘‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’? and 
tlie ‘*Queenslander,’’? so that he could keep in toueh with the events that followed 
hiis'sojourn here, Moreover, he never forgot these with whoin he had been associated 
ir the Department, and in his letters always made reference to one or another. 
TO: his old associates, both of the farm and the Department, it seems a striking 
coimeidence that two old colleagues to whom Queensland is indebted for much that 
hitssvemerged from formula to fact in the long and fruitful years of our agricultural 


adwamee—Professor E, M. Shelton and Major A. J, Boyd—should pass hence almost 
at the same time, 


Many of the late Professor Shelton’s agricultural ambitions in Queensland 
have been realised. He had one vision, as yet unfulfilled, and that was of a 
great wheat belt stretching from Hughenden to Roma, In his usual thorough 
manner he conducted a series of tests with wheat varieties at Hughenden, 
Barcaldine, and Roma, and the results were sufficiently satisfactory to indicate 


that time may yet prove that his opinion upon this particular matter was no idle 
dream, 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE RAINFALL FoR THE Monto or ApRIL IN THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH ToTAL RAINFALL DURING APRIL 1928 AND 1927, 
FOR COMPARISON. 


AVERAGE TOTAL | AVERAGE ToraL 
RAINFALL, RAINFALL. RAINFALL, RAINFALL, 
Divisions and Stations. No. of | Divisions and Stations, | No. of | 
es [Fone] Ap || | som | Fears’ Ape | Ap 
| cords. | \| | cords. | 
North Coast. | | South Coast— | 
mn In. In. || continued ; | mee | In. In. 
Atherton ... ...| 4°81} 26 | 1:26] 5-97 |! Nambour ... ».. | 5°39] 31 | 21°78 2 43 
Cairns REE, 2209 45 2°48 | 12°19 | Nanango ... Se a 7Gue 4 6°24 59 
Cardwell ... ...| 9°49] 55 | 2°31) 4°23|| Rockhampton ...| 2-24] 40 | 21°68 ae 
Cooktown ... et 9504 Weebl 1°62 | 10°50 | Woodford ..| 4:09] 40 11916) 4:63 
Herberton ... ee esa AO 03634) 32°81 
Ingham ... | 845) 35 | 2:93] 5°55 | | 
Innisfail... ... | 21-22) 46 | 5°90 13°56 | Darling Downs. | 
Mossman ... =<. | 9°96.) -14 2°48 | {PS} 
Townsville... ... [=3°67 | 56 016) 0°43 || Dalby 600 ano |, WAKO) tae 5°02| 2:20 
| | | Emu Vale | 115 | 31 4) 4:16) 0°79 
| | | Jimbour PON SOM SOLS 7 
Central Coast. | | || Miles 1S | 42h 4°59 | 1:37 
| | | "Stanthorpe | 162| 54 | 312] 1:32 
AYES. 2:72 40 019 0°10 || Toowoomba 2°36] 55 | 9°58) 3:29 
Bowen ve | 2°83} 56 | 1°19) 0-17 || Warwick ... | 1°58] 62 4:70| 1°21 
Charters Towers ...| 1°68) 45 020} 0°62 || | 
Mackay | 6°56] 56 | 6°83} 2°07 
Proserpine ... =| 6°23 24 | 5°43) 1:11 ]) 
St. Lawrence Se 22 On) MOO mm ills 93 | 0°68 Maranoa. 
| || ees ces | IT || RS) CRS) OES 
South Coast. | | 
| | | || 
Biggenden ... / 1°80} 28 | 5°68| 2°90] 
Bundaberg ... | 22| 44 |13°54| 33 || State Farms, ke. 
Brisbane | 3°69] 77 (14:89) 2:07 
Caboolture... 3°91| 40 |17°61)| 3°64 || Bungeworgorai ...| 0°78| 12 391 | O0"bL 
Childers Peale B21 976) 3'or | Gatton Collese= 2.) Urbs) 27 6°94) 1°64 
Crohamhurst | D578) 35 | 27°04) 5:27 || Gindie  . pcg OE yy) 6°05 | 0° 
Esk .. oS, | 258| 40 | 16°69} 3°01 || Hermitage sen || UES ALU 4:00} 1°13 
Gayndah 1°29) 56 | 2:42) 3°321|| Kairi a 4:93 | 12 1:20} 4°01 
Gympie 312| 57 |1417| 4:16 || Sugar Experiment | 5°16] 29 5:07} 21 
Kilkivan 200| 48 | 7:13] 2°36 Station, ey 
Maryborough 343 |) Od! jlsist) 4:21 |) Warren: ... ies |) al Pe 1°80 


Norn.—The averages have been compiled from official data during the periods indicated; but the 
totals for April this year, and for the same period of 1927, having been compiled from 
telegraphic reports, are subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, 


Divisional Meteorologist. 


eee ere ee eS 


Ii you like the “Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 


Jerre nn 
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QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 
By W. D. FRANCIS, Assistant Government Botanist. 


The Red Ash (Alphitonia Petriei) is a fairly distinctive tree. It has a deeply- 
fissured bark and the underside of the leaves is white or very pale. The bark of 
the young branchlets has a peculiar, sarsaparilla-like scent. The leaves and young 
shoots are eaten by stock and are considered to be good forage. The timber is 
red in colour, and should be useful for eabinet-making and general indoor fittings. 
The species is found in Queensland from the Blackall Range in the South to Cairns 
in the North. It also occurs in Northern Australia from Thursday Island to Port 
Darwin. The accompanying illustrations show the appearance of the lower part 
of the stem and of the leaves, flowers, and fruit. 


Photo.: W. D. Francis.| 


Ir ATE G8 —Tar Rrr cS . . 
Prats 98,—THr Rep AsH (Alphitonia Petriei) 1x THE Ratn Forest at Imert. 
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Photo.: Dept. of Agriculture and Stock.| 
PuatTEeE 99.—ReED Asx (Alphitoma Petriet). 
A. Flower-bearing Shoot. B. Dry Fruit. 
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DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND 


The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (the Hon. W. 
Forgan Smith) announced last year the appointment of a 
Departmental Committce to make « survey of economic facts 
relating to some important phases of agriculture in Queensland. 


The Committee has met from time to time and has collected 


and collated much useful data. It is the intention of the 
Minister to convey some conclusions based wpon this data to 
producers through a series of Bulletins. Mr, Forgan Smith 
has chosen as the subject-matter for the first bulletin, ** Dairying 
in Queensland,’’ from which the subjoined notes are taken.— 
Ep. 


Introduction. 


The dairying industry is one of the most important of the primary 
enterprises of the State, and the position of dairying in Queensland 
has been considered from every angle. The producing, manufacturing, 
and marketing interests have assisted in this review of the industry. 
Investigations have also been made under actual field conditions on 
holdings regarded as typical Queensland dairy farms. The ultra- 
practical as well as the technical and theoretical aspect of affairs has 
been taken fully into account. 


Dairying Industry in Perspective. 


The following facts serve to indicate the position of the dairying 
industry in Queensland :— 


(a) Production of milk in Queensland for all purposes, ranges, 


according to the season, from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 gallons per 
annum, 


(b) In a reasonably good season, butter production reaches more 
than 60,000,000 Ib. and cheese production reaches 13,000,000 Ib.; the 
gross annual value of this production is approximately £6,000,000. 


The quantity of milk produced in 1926 and how it was utilised 
was— 


Gallons. 
Total milk production .. .. < .. 182,144,165 
How distributed— 
(1) Butter factories a or .. 103,314,026 
(2) Cheese factories ef ds ae 9,244,373 
(3) Condensed milk factories .. ah 1,662,755 
(4) Butter made on farms i. ae 5,726,647 


(5) Cheese made on farms ~ Be 17,763 
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(c) Queensland produces approximately one-fourth of the total 
Commonwealth output of butter and almost one-half of its cheese 
production, 


(d) In Queensland there are 52 butter factories and 73 cheese 
factories and 22,500 dairying establishments. It is estimated that 
21,172 males and 14,849 females, or a total of 36,021 persons, are 
engaged in the dairying industry. It is further estimated that there 
are about 90,000 persons, or more than 10 per cent. of the population 
of the State, largely dependent upon the industry. 


(e) The number of dairy cattle in Queensland is estimated at 
500,000, and the amount of capital invested in the dairying industry 
is approximately £35,000,000. 


These figures illustrate very forcibly the importance of dairying 
to Queensland, the extent to which our people are influenced for good 
or for ill by the prosperity or the adversity of the dairying industry, 
and the necessity of developing it along sound lines. 


Factors in Successful Production. 


An analysis of returns furnished by dairymen shows that there 
are marked variations in milk production in relation to size of holding, 
number of cows milked, number of hours worked, and amount of 
capital invested. The conclusion which may be drawn from a review 
of individual returns is that satisfactory production in dairying 
depends on— 

(i.) Suitable land of adequate acreage; 
(ii.) Suitable cattle in sufficient number ; 

(7i1.) Feeding and care of milch cows conducive to high milk 

yield. 


gf 


If any one of these factors is unsatisfactory production is hkely to 
suffer. 

If, for example, the milch cows are not of good producing strain, 
much labour expended in milking and attending to them, and much of 
the feed which they consume, will, to a great extent, be wasted; on 
the other hand, if even good eattle are not suitably fed and cared 
for production will be unsatisfactory, the capital represented by their 
value will not be used to advantage, and the dairying business will 
not be progressive. 


It is illogical to suppose that the average person without 
experience or capital can take up land and run a dairying business 
successfully in competition with more experienced and practical men. 
One might just as reasonably expect an unskilled workman to turn out 
as much as a skilled operator using a modern machine. 


Review your position and find out where you stand! 


ae mE. 1998 
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Business 
Stagnation. 


Unprofitable Business leading to Profitable Business leading to 
Financial Disaster. Financial Prosperity. 


In many districts in Queensland dairying may be carried on in 
congenial circumstances; conditions generally are conducive to the 
production of a product of superfine flavour and of high food value. 


In view of these facets it might naturally be expected that the 
average yield of milk per cow in Queensland should be higher than 
the average yield in any of the other States; but what do we find? 
Let the following figures supply the answer :— 
| 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 


Butter. Butter. | Butter. Butter. 


| Gall. Fat. | Gall. Fat. Gall. Fat. Gall. Fat. 


Victoria .. ..| 366 | 146-4 329 | 131-6 | 340 | 136 393 | 157-2 
New South Wales 363 | 145-2 | 281 112-4 285 | 114 39] 156-4 
South Australia .. 333 | 133-2 316 | 126-4 350 | 140 | 886 ) 134-4 
Queensland fe 301 120-4 240 | 96 194 | 77:6 310 124 

Western Australia 223 89-2 213 | 85-2 217 86-8 218 87-2 


Is it in the interests of the dairy farmers of Queensland that this 
State should have the second lowest average? Should not the objective 
be to secure for Queensland—the Queen Dairying State—pride of 


place? Would not the realisation of this objective result in substantial 
gain to the dairy farmers? 
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It is realised that our average production of butter fat per cow 
is based upon the production of all herds, that some herds are milked 
only during periods when natural pastures are plentiful, and that by 
reason of these facts the average production may be somewhat lower 
than in the case of full-time dairy herds. The herd-testing records of 
the Department, however, indicate a very wide variation in the pro- 
duction of butter fat per cow in the herds tested, and it may be 
assumed that these herds are not below average in production. 


Official figures prove indisputably that a very large number of 
Queensland dairy farmers are carrying on their operations with cows 
that are definitely unprofitable. 


The figures for the year 1925-26 show that the cow with the 
lowest yield of butter fat for a full milking period (290 days) gave 
133 lb. of butter fat (equivalent to 156 lb. of commercial butter), 
while the cow with the highest yield of butter fat gave 366 lb. 
(431 lb. of commercial butter) over the same period. Assuming 
1s. 2d. per lb. to be the average price received for commercial butter, 
we find the lowest-yielding cow returning its owner £9 2s. per annum 
and the highest £25 2s. 10d., a difference of £16 Os. 10d. in favour of 
the better animal. 


A graphic representation of returns per cow is shown hereunder ; 
the effect of keeping high-producing cows upon the individual dairy- 
man’s finances and upon the industry generally should be obvious. 


Lowest Cow in Tested Average of Tested, Herd Book Standard 
Herds 156 lb. C.B. Herds 239 Ib. C.B. 400 Ib. C.B. 
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The particulars which have been given in the foregoing para- 
eraphs are very suggestive. A few of the deductions which may be 


drawn are :— 

(a) The capacity of each cow to produce is the fundamental 
and dominant factor in making dairying profitable. 

(b) Production per cow is the deciding factor in assessing the 
number of cows which a dairyman must keep in order to 
earn sufficient income to maintain himself and his family 
in reasonable comfort. 

(c) The price received for butter will not pay for the labour 
in milking unprofitable cows. 

(d) The price of dairy products has an important influence upon 
the cost of living in the community, and the community 
should not be expected to pay a price which will permit of 
inefficiency. 


POINTERS TO PROSPERITY. 
1. Improvement in the breeding of dairy stock. 
2, Herd improvement by testing and culling. 


3. Systematic and adequate conservation of fodder. 


(e) A large number of Queensland dairy farmers are carrying 
on their operations with cows that are unprofitable. 


(f) The use of approved dairy sires is essential to successful 
dairy farming. A dairy herd should be built up by the use 
of sires from proved producing strains. A sire will either 
increase or decrease the milk production of his progeny. 


(g) The number of good dairy cows should be increased: the 
number of unprofitable cows should be redueed. It would. 
be idle to expect dairy farmers to replace immediately all 
the unprofitable cows in their herds; but they could 
introduce a gradual elimination process by breeding from 
selected dams mated with approved sires. 


(h) To breed from unprofitable cows increases the number of 
inferior milech cows; the dairy farmer who persists in 
milking unprofitable cows and breeding from them will 
not secure a return commensurate with his labour and 
with the capital which he has invested. 


(1) Every breed of improved live stock has been developed by 
well-defined laws of selection and breeding. Under the: 
influence of skilful selection, breeding, and feeding, the 
dairy cow has developed remarkably, both in ae and 
functions, and differs greatly in general characteristics from 
the foundation stock from which the modern type has been 
evolved. . 
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It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the farmer who retains 
cows yielding a low average production of butter fat per annum, is 
engaged in farming on a basis which must be unpayable, and which, 
from the individual as well as from the wide national standpoint, is 
economically unsound. Of such a farmer, one or more of the following 
things might be said :— 


(a) He is not sufficiently interested in the business to keep 
accurate records and ascertain his real financial position ; 


(b) He is not making effectual efforts to increase the production 
of his herd and to make the best use of his time and money; 


(c) He is utilising under-paid family labour which sooner or 
later will result in discontent ; 


(d) He and his family are not experiencing the standard of 
comfort and living which would be afforded by keeping a 
herd of good cows. 


Production per cow is the fundamental factor in making dairying 
profitable. It is also the deciding factor in assessing the number and 
productivity of cows which a dairyman in Queensland must keep in 
order to earn sufficient income to maintain himself and family in 
reasonable comfort. The many problems of dairying in Queensland 
surround the basic factor of production per cow. 


Based upon the foregoing data and deductions, the urgent attention 
of the industry is directed to the imperative necessity for taking the 
following definite steps :— 


(i.) By better breeding and testing to raise the producing 
capacity of the average herd to such a point that the herds 
will pay for labour and feeding involved and return a 
reasonable margin on capital invested; 


(ii.) By pasture improvement, rotation of crops, and fodder 
conservation, to provide food rations for milch cows such 
as have been proved by experiment to be conducive to high 
production ; 


(iii.) By sanitary and hygienic methods and due attention to 
transport to ensure high quality products in order to 
command top prices. 


Queensland’s Variety of Climate and Soil. 


Generally, dairying is carried on throughout the whole of the 
coastal districts of Queensland, from Atherton Tableland in the North 
to Goondiwindi in the South, a stretch of territory of 1,000 miles 
between extremes. In some districts farmers concentrate on dairying 
either for butter or for cheese production. In others this activity is 
combined with the several forms of diversified farming. In other parts 
of the country dairying is also combined with fruitgrowing and sugar- 
cane growing. Probably two out of every three of the farmers of 
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Queensland are interested in the dairying industry. Owing to the 
variation in the fertility of the soil and of the rainfall throughout the 
State, the carrying capacity of the land used for dairying purposes 
differs very greatly, ranging from 14 acres to 8 acres to the cow. 
The exact area required is dependent upon the suitability of soil and 
rainfall for natural pastures and fodder crops. Such factors must 
be taken into aecount when determining the living area in any 
particular district, and no hard and fast rule can be set down that 
would apply to all the varying conditions under which dairying 1s 


conducted. 


Fodder Conservation Essential. 


In Queensland dairy stock need not be housed at any period of 
the year. On the other hand this State has its problems connected 
with recurring dry spells, necessitating provision being made for the 
storage of fodder in good seasons when production is abundant. Many 
farmers commence operations with the handicap of shortage of capital, 
besides having to face, very often, the difficulties of pioneering. Many 
farmers often find it impracticable to make adequate provision for 
fodder conservation. Those who condemn the improvidence of 
Australian dairy farmers, fail to fully recognise or appreciate these 


Cultural methods, fodder conservation, herd improvement, the 
meeting of the world competition, the influence of the price of dairy 
products upon the cost of living in the community, and the importance 
of the prosperity of the dairy farmer himself, are definitely bound up 
with the productive capacity of the individual unit in the dairy herd. 


circumstances. It is, however, considered to be imperative in profitable 
dairy farming practice in Queensland that adequate provision 
should be made for fodder conservation. In some countries the 
conditions of land tenure provide, as an essential, for conservation 
of stock feed on the holding. Notwithstanding the wealth of 
erops and pastures in Queensland in good years, provision for the 
lean periods is, we have learned by experience, of the highest import- 
ance. After making due allowance for the early difficulties mentioned, 
the practice of fodder conservation is not yet so general as it ought 
to be, and it demands the serious attention of every dairyman who aims 
to control a prosperous enterprise. 


A series of Bulletins will follow dealine with :-— 
Dairying— 
Herd improvement. 
Animal husbandry, pastures and fodder crops. 


Dairy hygiene, transport, manufacturing, and marketing 
of dairy products. 


Pig raising. 
Poultry keeping. 


General agriculture. 
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AUSTRALIAN PIG INDUSTRY COUNGIL. 


At the first meeting of the newly-formed Australian Pig Industry Council held 
at the Commonwealth Bank Offices, Sydney, recently, delegates representing both 
co-operative and proprietary bacon factories, producers, and State and Commonwealth: 
Departments were in attendance. The delegates present were: 


Commonwealth—The Hon. T, Paterson, Minister for Markets; E. J. Mulvany, 
Seeretary, Department of Markets; J. M. Davidson, Veterinary Officer, New South 
Wales; P. J. Carroll, Supervisor of Dairy Exports; G. A. Bedwell, representing the 
Federal Council of the Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society. 


New South Wales—Produecers’ Representative: G. W. Gordon, Raleigh, New 
South Wales; Co-operative Bacon Factories: J. J. Hayter, Byron Bay, New South 
Wales; Proprietary Pacon Mactories: W. J. Gale, Barnes Bacon Company, Homebush, 
New South Wales; Representing Department of Agriculture: A. F, Gray, Senior 
Pig Instructor, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 


= 


: Victoria.—Producers’ Representative: F. E. Kurrle, Korumburra; Co-operative 
Bacon Factories: T. J. MeGalliard, Gippsland, Co-operative Bacon Curing Company, 
Limited; Proprietary Bacon Factories: F. A. White, J. C. Hutton Proprietary 
Limited. . 


Queens and.—Produeers’ Representative: R. G. Watson, Australian Stud Pig 
Breeders’ Society; Co-operative Bacon Factories: J. A. Heading, Chairman of 
Directors of the Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association, Limited; Proprietary 
Bacon Factories: A. B, Anderson of J. C. Hutton Proprietary Limited; Department 
of Agriculture: E. J. Shelton, Instructor in Pig Raising. 


South Australia—-Producers’ Representatives: F. G. Ayres, President, South 
Australia Dairymen’s Protection Association. 


Tasmania.—Produecers’ Representative: lL. Williams, Tasmanian  Branch,. 
Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society. 


Resolutions. 


After considerable discussion and after carefully weighing up the pros and 
cons of the numerous items included on the agenda, the following resolutions were 
agreed to:— 

1. That the constitution of the Council for the Australian Pig Industry and 
the State Pig Industry Committees drawn up at the Conference held in Sydney on 
7th and 8th June, 1927, be accepted, subject to the inclusion in each of the State 
Committees of one representative of the State Agricultural Colleges in their respec- 
tive States. 

2. This Council approves of the organisation of the pig industry to bring about 
a stable price, and recommends that the pig-producing States be urged to enact 
legislation to enable this to be done. (Note.—Legislation is already in existence 
in Queensland and New South Wales.) 

3. Pending the introduction of such legislation the proprietary and co-operative 
factories in each State be urged to form committees for the regulation of prices, 
having regard to the interests of the producer and the consumer. 

4, That the State Departments of Agriculture be asked to conduct experiments 
in the breeding and feeding of pigs at the Agricultural Colleges and/or selected 
farms, and to co-operate with the Royal Agricultural Societies in the different 
States in the exhibition of the best types of pigs. 

5. That it be a recommendation to the pig breeders in the undermentioned 
States that the most suitable factory weights for best quality bacon pigs be 
as follow: 


Victoria .. if hits _.. 110 Ib. to 135 Ib. dressed weight 
New South Wales a .. 105 Ib. to 130 lb. dressed weight 
Queensland re ne - 95 lb. to 120 lb. dressed weight 


6. That it be a recommendation to bacon factories that they pay a bonus for 
pigs of a desired quality within specified weights. 

7. That each of the State Committees be requested to consider the question of 
conducting propaganda to increase the home consumption of pork products. 

8. That each of the State Committees be asked to make a recommendation to 
their respective Departments of Agriculture that all pigs sent to slaughter be 
fire-branded. : 
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9. That in connection with investigations now being conducted into the question 
of diseases in pigs by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, that body 
be requested to give particular attention to tuberculosis and to mortality in young 
pigs. 

10, That the question of the interstate carriage of pork and bacon by refrigerated 
steamers be referred for consideration to the State Committees. 

11. That the question of rail transport conditions generally, including bruising 
of pigs and cleanliness of trucks be referred for consideration to the State 
Committees. 

12. That the question of securing uniformity of control throughout the States 
and the interchangeability of inspection certificates be referred for consideration 
to the State Committees. 

13. That the Tariff Board be requested to inquire into the question of imposing 
an increased duty upon imported pig products. 

14, That the question of establishing pig clubs in States other than Queensland, 
where they are at present in operation, be referred to the State Committees for 
consideration, and that Mr. Shelton forward to those Committees details of the 
scheme in operation in Queensland. 

15. That Mr, Gale’s scheme for the stabilisation of the industry be referred 
to the State Committees for consideration and for report to the next meeting of the 
Council. 


16. That the Council approves of the appointment of proxies in the State 
Committees in the same way as in the Federal Council. 


17. That with regard to the publication of the proceedings of meetings, the 
secretary prepare a report for the Press after each meeting. 

18. That it be a recommendation to the State Committecs that members of 
State Committees and of the Federal Council should hold office for two years, and 
that the State Committees be authorised to elect a new member to any vacancy in 
the Committee in their respective States from whatever cause arising. 

19. That the next meeting of the Council be held in Melbourne on the Tuesday 
prior to the opening of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show (September, 1928). 

20. That representatives of the various Governments on the State Committees 
and the Federal Couneil should act in an advisory capacity only. 


21. That the question of the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
pig industry throughout Australia be referred to the State Committees for considera- 
tion, and in the event of a recommendation in favour of the appointment of sueh 
a Commission, the lines upon which the investigation should be made. 


Siate Committees. 


State Committees have already been formed in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia. Up to the present no Committees have been formed 
in Western Australia or Tasmania, but it is possible as a result of the above meeting 
a Committee may be formed in Tasmania. It is hoped later on Western Australia 
will also join up, for the Director of Agriculture, the Superintendent of Deiryine, and 
other officers and farmers are greatly interested in the development of the industry 
in that State, while manufacturers have already established modern factories at 
convenient centres for the treatment of all available stock, and are equally as 
interested there as elsewhere throughout Australia. } 

The Queensland Pig Industry Committee is composed of the following 
representatives :— 


Producers: Mr. Rk. G. Watson representing the Queensland Branch of the 


Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society; Mr. John Hardeastle, Director of the 
Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association, Limited, 

" i nee a meg 8 fa. 4: A . % * 
Co-operatin e Factories: Mr, J. A. Heading, Chairman of Directors, Queensland 
Co-operative Bacon Association, Limited, Murarrie; Mr. H. M, Hart, Chairman of 
Directors of the Darling Downs Co-operative Bacon Company, Limited. 

ry setar ae Bae “] > Myr 
: Proprietary Bacon Factories: Mr, E, E. Forth, General Manager, J. C. Huttons 

. ‘etary pah « . Vy = f 5 5 

Proprietary, Limited, Briskane; Mr. T, L. Jones, General Manager, Foggitt, Jones, 
Limited, Brisbane. 

Commonwealth Departments: Mr. O’Boyle, Government Veterinary ‘Cfiicer, 


State Departments: Mr, E. J. Shelton, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, + ; 
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SIMPLE SHEEP FENCE. 


At the present prices of wire, anything that will economise in material is accept- 
able to landowners. The fence illustrated, which was noticed by a frequent Souter 
mak estern eames a be ee an effective fence for merinoes and easily repaired. 

Jnly one wire is used, the posts being 100 feet apart, a > secret of success is 

keep this wire tightly We ae with “wire a pee eo haiee Cees 
The netting is let into the ground, but is not fastened in any way to the posts. ‘Fig. 
1 shows the general arrangement of the fence. Fig. 2 shows the device for making 
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Fig.3. 


the wire droppers, consisting of a piece of batten with a serew, A, a spike, B, and a 
stop, C, all projecting about half an inch out of the batten. The ends of the droppers 
must be turned in opposite directions, and on opposite sides. Fig. 3 shows how the 
top wire of the fence is fastened to the posts by a piece of wire, EH, running through 
the post at right angles, with a twist about the size of a halfpenny at the back to 
hold it, and an ordinary hitch round the top fence wire to hold that wire in position 
Bee Ai 
at D.—‘‘ Australasian. 


GLASSING SMALL GLIPS. 


The following notes are taken from a vadio address by Mr. J. Carew, Actin,’ 
Instructor in Sheep and Wool:— 

Having established a flock of sheep, the next thing to consider is the best and 
most profitable method of preparing the wool for market. 

The standard which has been attained in Queensland has caused a feeling of 
security and confidence to prevail amongst our wool-buying representatives, and this 
standard should be safeguarded amongst the small holders as well as it is with the 
large holders, The large stations usually have flocks sufficienty large to justify the 
employment of a qualified wool-classer. It is really the get-up of these clips that 
has secured for us the high standard which the trade now enjoys. It is where the 
flocks are too small to justify the employment of a qualified wool-classer that I wish 
to direct my remarks. Every sheep farmer knows that from a sheep there will be 
shorn a low grade of wool as well as the good, clean fleece wool. To keep these 
grades separate is very important, but first consideration should be given to the 
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matter of general cleanliness. Have a good, clean shearing board, the size suitable 
to the requirements, and keep it clean. When the sheep is shorn the fleece should be 
picked up and thrown out, cut side down, on a wool rvoller’s table for skirting. 

The reason for skirting the fleece is that the edges represent the lower types. 
having a greater amount of yolk and run out to short fibres. When this skirting is 
removed the fleece is composed of wool practically the same length all over, thus 
allowing the buyers to secure what they require without having these inferior wools 
included. 

If the fleeces are lightly affected with seed or burr, a deep skirting is most 
suitable, as the fleece wool will then he seed-free. 

If seed or burr extend over most of the fleece it is Letter to give a light skirting, 
removing the heavy seed-matted edges, as to make the fleece seed-free would mean 
removing too much wool in the skirtings. 

All skirtings should he picked over carefully, removing all stained portions and 
fatty trimmings, which should he packed separately and called *‘ stained pieces. 

The amount of pieces secured from the clip should decide whether they be sorted 
into two classes or left to go into one bulk line. 

If two sorts are made, the bulky, bright, light-conditioned pieces would be called 
“‘prokens,’’? and the small, duller, and heavier-conditioned sort would he called 
#* pieces, ’” 

Bellies.—As this portion is shorn separately, it is best to keep them separate from 
fleece wool or pieces. All stained wool should be removed and the bellies packed by 
themselves. As they are not used for the same purpose they are likely to prejudice a 
buyer against either lines of fleece or piece wool. No matter how small the flock 
this precaution should be taken. 

Locks will consist of all second cuts and small locky bits that fall through 
hetween the lathes of the wool tables. Where a small flock is being treated the floor 
sweepings can be mixed with them, thus making one line of locks. When the fleece 
is skirted it should be rolled. If this is done properly the wool is likely to open up 
better and be more attractive to the buyer. To do this properly, first throw in one side,. 
about one-third the fleece width, then turn in the same side again, tuck in the edges 
of the fleece, throw in the neck, and roll from britch to shoulder. The fleece can he 
secured by drawing out from the shoulder enough wool to turn and tuck into the 
fleece. This is not necessary if fleeces are properly handled. Fleece wool should not 
be secured with twine when preparing it for market. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


SAVING CONCRETE IN POST HOLES. 


The ordinary method of setting a post in conerete is to set it into the hole and 
fill in around with conerete, This is wasteful, and does not reach the highest 
efficiency. 

A square hole should he dug so that the concrete will have square corners. 
After placing the post in position the conerete should be poured in until the hole 


is about one-fifth filled. The conerete is marked A in the d 
nes filled with wet earth, here marked B, leaving room for more conerete 
1e upper conerete block should be about 50 per cent. laroer 2 lower < 
laf nites dethecoe it ae y ] t. larger than the lower block 
irset any ditrerence mm the hardness of tha ground. There is practically no 
strain exerted against the ground between the two concrete blocks ; 


‘awing. The hole is 
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THE STORAGE OF EGGS. 
Compiled by P. RUMBALL, Poultry Instruetor, 


On the commercial scale eggs are preserved almost universally by means of 
cold air storage. Hor the small producer or consumer such a procedure is generally 
impracticable, and resort has been made to simpler methods, such as packing the 
eggs in sand, bran, ashes, salt, lime, &e. These methods have, however, now been 
abandoned in favour of storage in solutions in which the eggs are immersed and 
held until consumed or sold, states the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, London, in a report on the ‘‘Storage of Eggs,’’ a copy of which has 
been received by the Department of Markets and Migration. This report, which 
deals most exhaustively with all phases of the subject, may be obtained directly 
from H.M, Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, or from Mesgsis. 
Gordon and Gotch, Limited, Little Collins street, Melbourne. The price is\ dish 3d. 

Continuing, the report states that the choice of a suitable solution is determined 
by certain considerations. The shell of the egg and its adjoiming membranes are 
permeable to water and certain dissolved substances, and care must be taken that 
the preserving solution docs not contain any ingredient likely to pass into the egg, 
thereby affecting its flavour or contaminating it in some way. Various substances 
have been tried and discarded for different reasons, so that at the present the two 
solutions most commonly-used are a solution of sodium silicate, better known as 
water glass, and lime water, to which salt is usually added, 

Fundamentally the preservation is still one requiring a certain degree of cold, 
and although for satisfactory results constancy of temperature is not required, it is 
essential that the eggs should be stored in a cool plaee where, if possible, the 
temperature should always le in the range of 33 deg. to 45 deg. Fahr. 

From their investigations the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries recommend 
the following specific solutions :— 

(a) Water Glass.—A strong solution containing approximately equal parts 
by weight of sodium silicate and water is sold commercially. It is very 
viscous and has a specifie gravity of 1.7. A 5 per cent. solution of this 
is a convenient concentration to use, 

(b) Lime Water.—Four parts of finely slaked lime are mixed with twenty 
parts of cold water, and the whole well stirred for several days to ensure 
saturation. ‘Cne part of salt is then added and the clear solution decanted 
and poured over the eggs which should be placed in suitable wooden, 
cement, or galvanised iron containers. 


earbon dioxide in the air 


If the containers are open to the atmosphere the 
“ase of lime water 


reacts with the solutions, giving a white precipitate. In the 
it is simply a precipitate of calcium carbonate, whereas with the water glass silica 
itself is precipitated, due to the neutralisation of the alkali. It is therefore advisable, 
in order to maintain the solutions at the required strength, to cover the containers 
and so limit the ingress of carbon dioxide. An alternative method is to cover the 
liquid surface with a layer of oil, such as liquid paraffin or olive oil. 

In both cases the eggs to he preserved should be clean and new-laid, and should 
not at any time have heen subjected to a temperature much higher than 60 deg. It is 
therefore advisable to candle the eggs and discard cracked ones or any departing 
from this standard of freshness. Most investigators claim that water glass is the 
more satisfactory solution. Using the solutions described above, and, in addition, 
storing the eggs at a temperature of 32 deg. to 35 deg. Fahr., eggs have been preserved 
im the course of experiments by the Department for twelve months in both solutions 
with good results. The taste of the eggs stored in water glass was excellent, the 
air chamber was the same size as before storage, and the white had all the con- 
sistency of a new-laid egg. The eggs fried and poached, but nearly always cracked 
on boiling unless the shell was first pierced at the broad end. The only other poit 
was that the shells had a slight crusty deposit which was not removed on washing 
with water. 

The eggs stored in lime water were not so good, although the flavour was 
excellent. In all cases the air chamber had completely disappeared and the white 
was more fluid and tended to spread when the contents of the egg were emptied 
into a dish. The shell in every case was markedly thinner and appeared rough and 
amorphous. In general, the shell cracked on boiling, even though it was first pierced. 
Presumably, the action of the lime water was to make it very brittle. 

_ The role played by the water glass in preserving the eggs is very simple. 
Being a colloid it does not pass through the egg membrane, and, indeed, Hendrick 
has shown that the silica content of eggs is not increased after two years’ immersion 
in water glass. Further, Berger has shown ‘that within three to seven days the 
water glass is deposited in the pores of the shell, completely sealing it. This, of 
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course, is the reason why the shell has to be pierced prior to boiling. Once the 
ege is sealed it suffers no change resulting from external causes such as mould or 
bacterial invasion. 

Commercial water glass is very alkaline, and some controversy has taken place 
as to whether a neutral sodium silicate would give better results. A certain amount 
of alkali is necessary to dissolve the silica, but it is claimed that the excess alkali 
affects the flavour of the egg. This fear, however, appears to be groundless in 
view of the fact that with water glass the egg is so quickly sealed. It is possible, 
however, that the alkali concentration influences the extent of the action of the 
water glass on the shell surface. 

With lime water it would appear that the egg is never completely sealed, and 
therefore permits the passage of water through the shell, which fills the air chamber. 
This is rather striking, in that the solution in the present experiments (containing 
5 per cent. sodium chloride) had a much lower freezing poit, and, therefore, greater 
osmotic pressure than the white of the egg. The solubility of lime in water is small 
(approximately 1 in 700), and the freezing point of the lime solution will, therefore, 
be very_approximately that of a 5 per cent. salt solution, 1e., 3 deg. C. One would 
therefore have expected water to pass from the egg to the lime solution, thereby 
giving rise to an increased air chamber. That it does not can only be explained by 
supposing that the lime attacks the egg membranes, destroying their permeability, 
just as it attacks and wears away the shell. 

The efficiency of water glass and lime water as a means of preserving eggs 
is without question, Used in connection with a rough system of cold storage (i.e., 
paying no particular regard to constancy of temperature, but merely temperature 
limits) either method gives excellent results, with the preference, so far as the 
present experiments show, in favour of water glass. The cost of the water glass is 
small, and apart from the extra labour involved—e.g., the washing of the eggs 
on removal from the solution—the only disadvantages are that the surface of the shell 
is marred, and there ig every possibility of the shell cracking on boiling. It would 
seem, however, that further research might remove these objections. Moreover, there 
appears to be no reason why, if clean eggs alone are used, the same preserving liquid 
should not be employed for several storage seasons. Lime water possibly has the 
advantage in this respect, as it is definitely antiseptic an] is less likely to suffer from 
mould and bacterial contamination than water glass under the same conditions. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


The following show dates have been listed by the Queensland Chamber of 
Agricultural Societies for the present year:— 


JUNE. JuLty—continued, 
Lowood at se a 8-9 Laidley 5 i -> 25"26 
Bundaberg ; ae .. 14-16 Nambour se ae ia) 325526 
Miriam Vale .. site .. 13-14 Mount Gravatt .. 28 
Hughenden om ya URS Pine Rivers cr ae cay Peas 
Wellington Point  .. ae 16 
Gladstone rs a Sea OR} AuGUST. 
Mount Lareom .. - >. 22-23 Bowen .. oo oe A 1-2 
Gatton we = « 27-28 Redcliffe ae 5 a 3-4 
Woombye As a oe “20-28 Royal National ae ss 6-11 
Rockhampton... ie =. 2230 Crow’s Nest .. ai ..5 22-23 
ae Maroochydore aA Py 25 
onc Coorparoo ae #2 Se -25 
Mackay a wis Ate 3-5 
IGG 5. ake he ow 5-6 SEPTEMBER, 
Proserpine : ae bt: 7 Imbil oF ahs dhs 5-6 
Esk : rh ae wg did-be Zillmere ee a ns 8 
Townsville ae a se rile Gympie 52 ase 12-13 
Woodford a =f -. 12-13 Stephens a ‘é 2 ae 
Nundah Ae ue we 14 Pomona a : in 19-20 
Home Hill pike Se ois) ee = ees: 
Caboolture . me we UOC alanda io - '* 36.02 
Rosewood rs ais ee me ecu 3eenleigh Me “ s 98.99 
Charters Towers an so RSET Melkousnerenel a "99.96 
= ¢ e Royal : 0-29 
ingham ik Sy: een : ; mee 
Ithaca me or a 21 OCTOBER. 
Ayr si ee as! 27-28 Kenilworth ie oe 3 4 
Wow ue Sas ws 26 Hnoggera an aH e 6 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


FRUITGROWING. 
The following replies have been selected from the outward correspondence of 
the Director of Fruit Culture, Mr. Geo. Williams: 
Monstera Deliciosa. 
INQUIRER (N.Q.)— 
The Monstera deliciosa—a native of Mexico—is an epiphytic climber and of 
slow growth, with large scolloped and perforated leaves carried on stems 
1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, which are very ornamental. Propagated by seeds 
or short euttings—the latter coming into bearing in two or three years; 
seedlings occupy much longer, 


Fruit are produced in the axis of the uppermost leaves and oceupy upwards 
of twelve months from the first appearance of the flower sheath (the 
plant belongs to the Arum family) to ripening. It attains about 10 inches 
im length by 23 inches in diameter, and will ripen after being cut from 
the plant. The flavour is variously described from agreeable to exquisite. 
When perfectly ripe, the scales, as the outer covering is usually referred to, 
loosen, and commence to fall, and the edible portion becomes partially 
detached from the core. The lower half of the fruit is the first to mature, 
the upper half should be left to the following day. If eaten prematurely 
an irritation is caused in the throat by the small hairs which are present 
beneath the scales. Where treated as a climber, the plant may be grown 
against an old stump or slab wall. It may also be allowed to grow along 
the ground. 


BOTANY. 
The following answers have been selected from the outgoing mail of the Govern- 
ment Botanist, Mr. C. IT. White, F.L.S.:— 


s* Periwinkle’’ ( Vinca rosea). 
T.M.K. (Beecher )— 

The plant sent is Vinea rosea—the Periwinkle—commonly found as a stray 
from garden culture in Queensland, particularly on the coast in North 
Queensland, where it has become very abundant. It has attracted much 
attention in recent years as a cure for diabetes. Hundreds of people are 
now using it and, on the whole, reporting very good results. The plant 
is not known to be poisonous though it kelones to a dangerous family—the 
Apocynocee. Haten by stock in very large quantities it may have a 
deleterious effect, but the plant has a rather nauseous taste and on the 
whole is more or less left untouched by animals. 


TICK-FEVER INOCULATION. 
PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 


1. Animals should be placed in a tick-free stall or shady yard and allowed to 
remain there until they have recevered from the inoculation fever (approximately 
four weeks). 

2. Animals undergoing inoculation should be given easy access to water and 
green feed, and should be disturbed as little as possible. 

3. The protection afforded by inoculation is not absolute, and a second and 
even fatal attack of the disease may be brought about in any of the following 
ways :— 

Driving too fast and too long distances; 

Exposure to extreme temperature ; 

Unfayourable conditions of environment; 

Undue excitement ; 

Starvation ; 

Gross tick infestation ; 

Lowered vitality by an attack of some other disease; 

Over service (in a bull). 
4. Animals should not be travelled for at least six weeks after inoculation, 
5. Any blood remaining in the bottle after indculation should be destroyed. 


Note.—Animals reared in tick-infested country rarely respond to inoculation, 
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General Notes. 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 


The resignation of Mr, A. H. T. Bedford as Agricultural Bank Inspector has 
been accepted as from 12th April, 1928, as tendered. 

The following have been appointed Inspectors of Slaughter-houses:—My,. L. P. 
Doyle, Inspector of Stock and Brands, Cloncurry ; Constable T. J. Brennan, Adavale, 
and Mr, B. Dunbavand whose appointment will be on probation for a period ot 
six months as from the date of his entry upon duty. 


My. D. J. Callaghan, Inspector of Dairies, Mundubbera, has, in addition to his 
present position, been appointed Officer under and for the purposes of the Animals 
and Birds Acts. 

Mr. G. B. Gallway, Senior Clerk, Queensland Agyicultural High School and 
College, Gatton, has been appointed Inspector of Accounts under the Dairy Produce 
A ct. 


Messrs. H. Lambert and R. J. Rollston have been appointed Assistant Inspecting 
Cane Testers for the 1928 sugar season. They will be stationed at Cairms and 
Mackay, respectively, and will commence duty as from 1st June and 14th June, 
1928, respectively. The following have been appointed Cane Testers and Assistant 
Cane Testers, as the case may be, at the mills and as from the dates set opposite 
each :— 

Cane Testers: Miss S. Riley, Invicta (Ist June, 1928); Mr. F. C. J. Jorss, 
Inkerman (lst June, 1928); Mr. W. J. Richardson, Mulgrave (23rd May, 
1928); Miss J. O’Flynn, Mourilyan (1st June, 1928); Mr. L. Chadwick, 
North Eton (8th June, 1928); Miss F, Parkinson, Proserpine (1st June, 
1928); Mr. W. J. Mason, Kalamia (6th June, 1928). 

Assistant Cane Testers: Miss D. Bowder, Inkerman (1st June, 1928); Miss J. 
Orr, Proserpine (1st June, 1928). 


Cane Levy. 


Additional Regulations have been approved under the Primary Producers’ 
Crganisation and Marketing Act, empowering, subject to the following proviso, the 
Innisfail District Cane Growers’ Executive to make a particular levy on growers of 
sugar-cane on the lands supplying cane to the Goondi, Mourilyan, Tully River, 
Central, and South Johnstone Central Mills at the rate of 14d. per ton on all cane 
delivered during the period commencing Ist May, 1927, and ending on the 28th 
February, 1928, provided that, if at least 100 growers in the localities above- 
mentioned, on or before the 11th June, 1928, make a request for a poll on the 
question of the proposed levy, such poll shall be held, and if the majority of votes 
is against the making of the levy, the levy will not be made. The amount of the 
levy, if made, will be deducted by the managers of the respective mills from the 
final cane payments due by such mills to growers in the said localities, and shall be 
paid by the managers to the seeretary of the Innisfail District Cane Growers’ 
executive, which shall expend same in the interests of the district comprised within 
the jurisdiction of that Executive. The seeretary of the Executive shall furnish the 
Minister, not later than the Ist May, 1929, an audited statement setting out in detail 
the receipts from the levy, if made, and the disbursements therefrom. <A penalty not 
exceeding £5 is provided for any breach of the Regulations. 


A Cream Cooler—Its Value. 


_ If properly used under clean conditions, nothing will give better results than a 
milk or eream cooler, Several very efficient types with a water bag attachment 
are on the market at comparatively low prices. Besides lowering the temperature 
of the milk or eream, and thus checking bacterial development, coolers aerate the 
milk or cream, release gases, food flavours, &e., and in the case of cream, improve its 
body and consistency. If coolers were generally used, there is no doubt that a 
marked improvement in quality of milk and cream delivered to both cheese and butter 
factories would take place. 

Care should be taken to thoroughly wash and boil a cooler after use, or otherwise 
it will become a source of infection. It is advisable always to mix creams already 
held in the dairy immediately the fresh cream is cool, and not to keep’ the lots 
Separate until delivery to the factory. The mixed ereams should be stirred with 
metal stirrer several times a day to keep the mass uniform. 
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Citrus Levy Regulations 

On -the 10th February, 1928, the Citrus Levy Regulations were extended to 
deal with citrus fruit marketed during the period from 29th February, 1928, -to 
28th February, 1929. These Regulations have now been amended to the following 
effeet:—The levy will be at the rate of 2d. per bushel case and 14d. per half-bushel 
case instead of 1d. and $d., respectively, as previously. Of the sums raised by 
the levy, an amount equal to 1d. per half-bushel case and $d. per half-bushel case 
shall be expended only in the interests of the Citrus Fruit Section of the Fruit- 
growing Industry in Queensland, and the balanee only upon advertising in the 
interesis of the growers concerned, 


Valedictory. 


The officers of the Division of Entomology and Plant Pathology of the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock met recently to bid farewell to Mr. J. Harold 
Smith, who has been transferred to Cairns, where he is to take charge of the general 
entomological work of the Northern portion of the State. Mr. R. Veitch, Chief 
Isntomologist, on behalf of the staff of the Division, wished Mr. Smith future 
prosperity, and presented him with a leather suitease as an outward expression of 
regard. Mr. Smith, in responding, thanked those present for the gift, and while 
expressing pleasure in the thoughts of the possibilities that now lay open to him 
because of his new appointment, he regretted severing personal contact with the 
officers of the Division, 


Poddies or Pigs. 


There are doubtless many dairy farmers who might with advantage put to 
themselves the question raised by Mr. E. T. Boller in an address before a recent 
gathering of farmers on the South Coast of New South Wales. Said the speaker :— 


“Tn exploring possible avenues along which the bacon industry might be profit- 
ably developed, one cannot help noticing the enormous quantity of skim milk that 
is somewhat aimlessly fed to calves each year. If we were to follow these calves to 
their ultimate exit from the district, we would probably find that they were bought 
for stocking districts where the farmers consider it more profitable to raise pigs and 
to buy their calves from the districts where the farmers have never taken the trouble 
to sit down and think things out a little more thoroughly. 


‘“No sound reason exists for our district farmers to raise more than 15 per cent. 
of the herd in female calves each year in order to replace ordinary depreciation of 
dairy herds. It cannot be shown that it pays to raise male animals of any description 
except a small percentage of purebreds. Butchers’ meat consists largely of cows. 
Even though bullocks were required for beef, if the food that is used to fatten them 
can be turned into either milk or pork, their fattening must be regarded as relatively 
unprofitable. If all male calves and all female calves not required for replenishing 
herds were destroyed and the skim milk fed to pigs, South Coast farmers could afford 
to buy the best Sydney meat all the year round.’’ 


Cleaning Tomato Seed. 


The best method of separating tomato seed from the surrounding pulp, writes 
an officer of the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, is as follows:— 


Cut the fruit in halves and scoop the contents into a bueket, and when the latter 
is about half full fill up with water. Stand the bucket aside and allow the contents 
to ferment, which will take from two to six days, according to the warmth of the 
weather. A froth forms on top of the water when fermentation is sufficiently 
advanced. Wash the contents of the bucket on a fine sieve or a layer of hessian and 
the pulp will come right away from the seed, which must be spread out in a thin layer 
to dry. Rapid drying is important to prevent moulding. When dry, rub the sced 
in the hands to separate the individual seeds. Seed harvested in this manner has 
averaged 94 per cent. germination. 

A few points in the selection of the fruit are worth noting. Seleet only from 
the best yielding plants which conform strictly to the characteristics of the variety, 
both as regards type of vine and type of fruit. Cut several fruit open to be sure of 
the quality. Choose a plant that produces a large number of average size tomatoes 
rather than a plant with two or three large fruits and a number of small ones. Be 
sure the plant is free from disease, as several tomato diseases are transmitted by the 
seeds. As a further precaution, the seeds, before planting, should be dipped for teu 
minutes in a solution of mercuric chloride, 1 part in 1,000 parts of water. The seed 
should then be rinsed in clean water and dried. 
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Points in Poddy Rearing. 
The essential features of calf rearing may be summarised as follows:— 


1. Always handle calves quietly and patiently, and so develop in the animal a 
sense of confidence in the human foster parent, which will remain till the ealf 
reaches maturity. 

2. Feed at regular times each day. 

Always give the ealf a regular quantity of milk. 
4. Feed only perfectly clean sweet milk. 
5. Feed the milk at body temperature (about 100 deg. Fahr.). 


6. Always cleanse feeding buckets as rigidly as you would all other dairy 
utensils. All the above points have a big bearing on the calf’s digestive system, and 


will eliminate the common causes of calf scours. 

7. Provide shade in summer and shelter from winter wind and rain, because it is 
cheaper to conserve animal heat and energy by these means than by the use ot 
larger amounts of food. 

8, Always make a point of picking up pieces of rag, paper, twine, &e., if 
found about the calf paddock. Young calves exhibit a mischievous delight in picking 
up foreign substances of this description and ultimately swallowing them. Indigestible 
material of this nature, when eaten by young calves, is almost certain to set up a 
serious form of gastro-enteritis. 


Points in Working Concrete. 

The utility of conerete is appealing increasingly to farmers, but certain 
precautions are necessary if work constructed of this material is to be as durable 
as it should. The setting and hardening of concrete depends on several factors. 
Warm weather, rich mixtures, and dry consistency all make concrete set rapidly. 
Conerete subject to its own weight and where there is no tendency to bend will 
be sufficiently hard for the removal of the forms when it cannot be indented by the 
pressure of the thumb. In reinforced conerete, such as beams, &e., the concrete 
should remain in the forms from three to four weeks. In cool weather they shouid 
be allowed to remain just twice as long as in warm weather, 

All conerete should be put into place before it begins to stiffen, any further 
handling resulting in weak concrete, and retempering is bad practice. If a dry 
mixture is being used it should be placed im layers not more than 6 in. deep and 
rammed to compact the mass and to exclude all air, Continue till a little water rises 
to the surface. With wet mixtures hight ramming will do, using a spade to force 
the stone away from the face of the mould, otherwise a rough surface will be left 
when the moulds are removed. 

In hot dry weather the conerete should be shaded from the sun and wind, as 
conerete which dries quickly cannot be strong. It should be covered with bagging, 
canvas, or sand for the first seven to ten days, and if these coverings are kept wet 
the conditions will be ideal for curing the concrete. It is important that dry mixtures 
should be kept sprinkled. Light weights may be placed on conerete when it is a 
few days old, providing the load is a comprehensive one. Much longer is required for 
bending: stresses. 

Fresh conerete will not bond well with concrete that has set. To avoid this 
trouble the work should be left rough where it is stopped. Even one hour’s delay 
will leave a poor bond. On resuming work half an inch should be removed off the 
place to be joined, The old surface should be well wetted and a rich mixture of one 
part cement and one part sand made to join the bond. The bond should always be 
made in a gradual slope off. 

Freezing of concrete before it is set is very detrimental to a strong concrete. 


If you like the “ Journal,” kindly bring it under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to cover postage 
for the twelve months. 
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Orchard Notes for July. 


THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 


The marketing of citrus fruits will continue to occupy the attention of growers. 
The same eare in the handling, grading, and packing of the fruit that has been so 
strongly insisted upon in these monthly notes must be continued if satisfactory 
- returns are to be expected. Despite the advice that has been given over and over 
again, some growers still fail to grasp the importance of placing their fruit on the 
market in the best possible condition, and persist in marketing it ungraded; good, 
blemished, and inferior fruit being met with in the same case. This, to say the 
least, is very bad business, and as some growers will not take the necessary trouble 
to grade and pack properly, there is only one thing to do, and that is to insist on the 
observance of standards of quality and see that the fruit offered for sale complies 
with the standards prescribed, and that cases are marked accordingly. 


Where the crop has been gathered, the trees may be given such winter pruning 
as may be necessary, such as the removal of broken or diseased limbs or branches, 
and the pruning of any superfluous wood from the centre of the tree. Where 
gumming of any kind is seen it should be at once attended to. If at the collar of 
the tree and attacking the main roots, the earth should be removed from around 
the trunk and main roots—all diseased wood, bark, and roots should be cut away, 
and the whole of the exposed parts painted with Bordeaux paste. 


When treated do not fill in the soil around the main roots, but allow them to be 
exposed to the air for some time, as this tends to check any further gumming. When 
the gum is on the trunk or main limbs of the tree cut away all diseased bark and 
wood till a healthy growth is met with and cover the wounds with Bordeaux paste. 


If the main limbs are infested with scale insects or attacked by any kind of 
moss, lichen, or fungus growth, they should be sprayed with lime sulphur, 


Towards the end of the month all young trees should be carefully examined for 
the presence of elephant beetles, which, in addition to eating the leaves and young 
bark, lay their eggs in the fork of the tree. When the young hatch out they eat 
their way through to the wood and then work between the wood and the bark, 
eventually ringbarking one or more of the main limbs, or even the trunk. A dressing 
of strong lime sulphur to the trunk and fork of the tree, if applied before the 
beetles lay their eggs, will act as a preventive. In the warmer localities a careful 
watch should also be kept for the first appearance of any sucking bugs, and to 
destroy any that may be found. If this is done systematically by all growers the 
damage done by this pest will be very much reduced. 


Citrus trees may be planted throughout the month. Take care to see that the 
work is done in accordance with the instructions given in the June notes. All 
worn-out trees should be taken out, provided the root system is too far gone to be 
renovated, but when the root system is still good the top of the tree should be 
removed till sound, healthy wood is met with, and the portion left should be painted 
with a strong solution of lime sulphur. If this is done the tree will make a clean, 
healthy growth in spring. 


The inclusion of a wide range of varieties in citrus orchards—and which has 
been the general practice—is to be deprecated. Even in new plantations there is a 
tendency to follow the same unprofitable lines. Far too much consideration is given 
to the vendor’s description or the purchaser’s appreciation of a particular variety 
or varieties. Individual tastes must be subordinated to market requirements, and the 
selection of varieties to the best available kind of early, medium, and late fruits. 
Amongst oranges Joppa should be placed first, Sabina for early fruit, and Valencia 
or Loon Giru Gong for late markets. 


In mandarins local conditions influence several varieties, and since the introduction 
of the fungus known as ‘‘scab’’ the inclusion, particularly on voleanic soil, of the 
Glen Retreat and Emperor types is risky. In alluvial lands, Emperor and Sovereign 
(an improved Glen Retreat) are the most profitable, though Searlet in many places 
is worth including, with King of Siam as a late fruit. This commanded the highest 
price realised for mandarins last season. ' 
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Land intended for bananas and pineapples may be got ready, and existing 
plantations should be kept in a well-cultivated condition so as to retain moisture 
in the soil. 


Bananas intended for Southern markets may be allowed to become fully developed, 
but not coloured, as they carry well during the colder months of the year, unless 
they meet with a very cold spell when passing through the New England district 
of New South Wales. 


The winter crop of smoothleaf pines will commence to ripen towards the end 
of the month, and when free from blackheart (the result of a cold winter) or from 
.fruitlet core rot, they are good for canning, as they are of firm texture and stand 
handling. Where there is any danger of frost or-even of cold winds, it pays to cover 
pines and also the bunches of bananas. Bush hay is used for the former and sacking 
for the latter. 


Strawberries should be plentiful during the month, provided the weather is 
suitable to their development, but if there is an insufficient rainfall, then irrigation 
is required to produce a crop. Strawberries, like all other fruits, pay well for careful 
handling, grading, and packing, well-packed boxes always realising a much higher 
price than indifferently packed ones on the local market. Where strawberries show 
signs of leaf blight or mildew, spray with Bordeaux mixture for the former and 
with sulphide of soda for the latter. 


When custard apples fail to ripen when gathered, try the effect of placing them 
in the banana-ripening rooms, and they will soon soften instead of turning black. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 


July is a busy month for the growers of deciduous fruits, as the important work 
of winter pruning should, if possible, be completed before the end of the month, so 
as to give plenty of time for spraying and getting the orchard into proper trim 
before spring growth starts. 


In pruning, follow the advice given in the June number; and if you are not 
thoroughly conversant with the work, get the advice of one or other of the Depart- 
mental officers stationed in the district. 


Pruning is one of the most important orchard operations, as the following and 
succeeding seasons’ crops depend very largely on the manner in which it is carried 
out. It regulates the growth as well as the number and size of the fruit, as if too 
much bearing wood is left, there is a chance of the tree setting many more fruits 
than it can properly mature, with a result that unless it is rigorously thinned out it 
is undersized and unsaleable. On the other hand, it is not advisable to unduly reduce 
the quantity of bearing wood, or a small crop of overgrown fruit may be the result. 


Apples, pears, and Huropean varieties of plums produce their fruits on spurs 
that are formed on wood of two-years’ growth or more; apricots and Japanese plums 
on new growth and on spurs; but peaches and nectarines always on wood of the 
previous season ’s growth. Onee peachwood has fruited it will not produce any more 
from the same season’s wood, though it may develop spurs having a new growth or 
new laterals which will produce fruit. 


The pruning of the peaches and nectarines, therefore, necessitates the leaving of 
sufficient new wood on the tree each season to carry a full crop, as well as the 
leaving of buds from which to grow new wood for the sueceeding year’s crop. In 
other words, one not only prunes for the immediately sueceeding crop, but also for 
that of the following season, 


All prunings should be gathered and burnt, as any disease that may be on the 


wood is thoroughly destroyed. When pruned, the trees are ready for their winter 
spraying with lime-sulphur, 


All kinds of deciduous trees may be planted during the month provided the ground 
is in a proper state to plant them. If not, it is better to delay planting until August, 
and carry out the necessary work in the interval. The preparation of new land for 
planting may be continued, although it is somewhat late in the season, as new land is 
ulways the better for being given a chanee to mellow and sweeten before being 


planted. Do not prune vines yet on the Granite Belt; they ean, however, be pruned 
on the Downs and in the western districts. 
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Trees of all kinds, including citrus, ean also be planted in suitable situations on 
the Downs and western districts, and the pruning of deciduous trees should be 
concluded there. If the winter has been very dry, and the soil is badly in need of 
moisture, all orchards in the western districts, after being pruned and ploughed 
should receive a thorough irrigation (where water is available) about the end of the 
month, so as to provide moisture for the use of the trees when they start growth. 
Irrigation should be followed by a thorough cultivation of the land to conserve the 
water so apphed. As frequently mentioned in these notes, irrigation and cultivation 
must go hand in hand if the best results are to be obtained, especially in our hot 
and dry districts. 


Farm Notes for July. 


Hirup.—Practically the whole of the work on the land for this month will be 
confined to the cultivation of winter crops, which should be now making good growth 
and to the preparation of land for the large variety of crops which can be sown 
next month. Early-maturing varieties of wheat may be sown this month. The 
harvesting of late-sown maize will be nearing completion, and all old stalks should 
be ploughed in and allowed to rot. Clean up all headlands of weeds and rubbish, 
and for this purpose nothing equals a good fire. Mangels, swedes, and other root 
crops should be now well away, and should be ready for thinning out. Frosts, which 
can be expected almost for a certainty this month, will do much towards ridding 
the land of msect pests-and checking weed growth. Cotton-picking should be now 
practically finished and the land under preparation for the next crop. The young 
lucerne should be becoming well established; the first cutting should be made before 
the plants flower—in fact, as soon as they are strong enough to stand the mowing 
machine—and the cutting of subsequent crops should be as frequent as the growth 
and development of the lucerne plants permit. Ordinarily cutting should be regulated 
to fit in with the early flowering period—i.e., when about one-third of the plants in 
the crop are in flower, 


Yhe Ylome and the Garden. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Should showery weather be frequent during July, do not attempt to sow seeds on 
heavy land, as the latter will be liable to clog, and hence be injurious to the young 
plants as they come up. The soil should not be reworked until fine weather has 
lasted sufficiently long to make it friable. In fine weather get the ground ploughed 
or dug, and let it lie in the rough until required. If harrowed and pulverised before 
that time, the soil is deprived of the sweetening influences of the sun, rain, air, and 
frost. When the ground has been properly prepared, make full sowings of cabbage, 
carrot, broad beans, lettuce, parsnips, beans, radishes, leeks, spring onions, beetroot, 
eschalots, salsify, &e. As westerly winds may be expected, plenty of hoeing and 
watering will be required to ensure good crops. Pinch the tops of broad beans 
which are in flower and stake up peas which require support. Plant out rhubarb, 
asparagus, and artichokes, In warm districts, it will be quite safe to sow cucumbers, 
marrows, squashes, and melons during the last week of the month. In colder 
localities, it is better to wait till the middle or end of August. Get the ground ready 
for sowing French beans and other spring crops. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Winter work ought to be in an advanced state. The roses will not want looking 
after. They should already have been pruned, and now any shoots which have a 
tendency to grow in wrong directions should be rubbed off. Overhaul the ferneries, 
and top-dress with a mixture of sandy loam and leaf mould, staking up some plants 
and thinning out others. Treat all classes of plants in the same manner as the roses 
where undesirable shoots appear. All such work as trimming lawns, digging beds, 
pruning, and planting should now be got well. in hand. Plant out antirrhinums, 
pansies, hollyhocks, verbenas, petunias, &c., which were lately sown. Sow zinnias, 
amaranthus, balsam, chrysanthemum tricolour, marigold, cosmos, cockseombs, phloxes, 
sweet peas, lupins, &. Plant gladiolus, tuberoses, amaryllis, pancratium, ismene, 
crinums, belladonna lily, and other bulbs. Put away dahlia roots in some warm 
moist spot, where they will start gently and be ready for planting out in August and 


September. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 
Tres Computep By D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., anp A. C. EGLINTON. 


| Phases of the Moon, Occultations, &c. 
TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 


MOONRISE. | ‘The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
| Wales. Victoria, and Tasmania. 
AT WAT Wit 7 June © Full Moon 10 13 p.m. 
MOON BREE 11 as ) Last Quarter 3 51 p.m. 
| 5 18 New Moon 6 42 am. 
oe pee ee het 25 e - First Quarter 8 47 a.m. 
- Apogee, 1st June, at 6.6 p.m. 


Perigee, 16th June, at 11.54 p.m. 
Apogee, 29th June, at 9.42 a.m. 

The conjunction of Saturn with the Moon at 6 a.m. 

| p-m. | p.m, | on the 4th will form an interesting sight, Saturn 

6.38 | 6.88] 6.46 | 5.6 | 3.36) 329 being only 2 degrees north of the full Moon and both 


Sets, Rises. | Rises. 


Date.) Rises. | Sets, | Rises. 


1 x being situated more than 20 degrees south of west 
2 6.88 | 5.1 | 646} 5.6 4,13 | 4.15- but well above the horizon in the early dawn. On the 
a Py totes 6th Saturn will be in direct opposition to the Sun, as 
3 6339 | 5.1 6.46 | 5.6 4.47 | 5.6 the Moon was at the time of its eclipse on the 3rd. 
© 5 8 5 5 ts Phi Capricorni (magnitude 5°8) will be occulted 
4 6 39 5-1 6.46 | 56 Se soon after the Moon rises at Warwick on the 8th. 
5 6.39 | 5.1 | 6.46 | 5.7 6.20 | 6.56 On the 14th a favourable opportunity will ae to 
- 2 ae fe > see Jupiter about midday and near 2 o’clock, as it 
6 6.49 | 5.1 6.46 | 5.7 7.10} 8.0 will then be 2 degrees north of the waning Moon in 
7 | @40! 5.1 6.46 | 5.8 26 9.1 | the western sky. : ; : 
a . Dee Ni On the 19th the conjunction of Mercury with the 
8 641 | 5.1 | 6.45) 5.8 | 9.4 |10.1 new Moon will take place, so nearly ina — the 
9 6.41 5.1 6.45 15.9 110.4 |111 cae to the Sun that both will be entirely lost in its 
| ea ~ * 
: il +45 | 5 | 5 | The winter solstice will occur on the 22nd, when 
10 6.41) 5.2 6.45 | 5.10 | 11.5 an the Sun, having reached its greatest northern lati- 
3 . & | ae tude, will be at an angle of-about 51 degrees from the 
11 6.42 5.1 6.44 | 5.11 J ose 123 zenith of Brisbane, Toowoomba, and Warwick, or 42 
| a.m. degrees at Townsville, affording quite welcome 
12 | 642] 5.1 | 644] 512/125 | 14 | warmth. 
TWE 7 ~ | = ‘ Kappa Virginis (magnitude 4°4) will be occulted on 
A f » So 
1183 GE} || yl 6.44 | 5.12 1.7 219 | the 27th about 9 p.m. 
14 6.43 | 5.1 | 6.44) 5.12) 211) 3.23 On the 29th Mercury will be passing between the 
i 3 Apte >, | Harth and the Sun from east to west, but will avoida 
15 6.43 | 5.1 | 643 | 5.12 | 3.16] 4.86 transit being apparently 3 degrees above it. 
p rp . 5 9. 5 Qs Omega Orphinci (magnitude 4°5) will be oecculted 
16 6.44) 5.1 6.43 | 5.13 | 4.24) 5.33 by the Moon on the 30th soon after 8 o’clock p.m. 
17 6.44 | 5.2 6.438 | 5.18 | 5.385) 6.34 3 July © Full M Mianjot 
S uly u oon Midnight. 
: 59 2 5. 6.43 | 7.32 3 g 
18 | 6.44 | 9. 6.43 | 5.13 | 6.43) 7.3 10 ,, =) Last Quarter 10 OUOp.m. 
19 6.44 | 5.2 |} 6.43 | 6.13) 751) 831 17 4, @ New Moon 2 Ov.m. 
20 | 6.44] 5.2 | 642] 514] 8.52] 9.0 25 4,  ( First Quarter 12 38 a.m. 
; 2 2 Z Barll Perigee, 15th July a a.m. 
91 | 6.44 ho 6.42 | 5.14 9.46 | 9.37 Aone. nas jane a aes 2 
92 | 6.441 5.3 6.42 | 5.15 | 10.28 | 10.9 Venus will be in superior conjunction with the 
i es : a o,  Sunonthe ist when it will be passing the Sun from 
23 645 | 5.3 6.41 | 5.15 | 11.5 |10.37 fete ae the west of it, apparently very closely 
Par » | a - | on the northern side, escaping an occultation by the 
24 6.45 | 5.3 6.4L | 5.16 | 11.39 | 11.17 Sun by about half the Moon’s diameter. 
25 6.45) 5.4 | 6.40 | O17 P12.6 | 11.37 An occultation of a small star in Orphiucus will 
| p.m. | age Pie a little before half-past 6 p.m. on the Ist 
96 | 5.45 | 5.4 | 6.40 | 5.17 | 12.87 112.5 at Rockhampton. At places south of Bundaberg 
| | | : | and Carnarvon the star will skirt the southern edge 
27 6.45 5.4 6.39 | 5.18 | 1.11) 12.44 7] of hee ae Three hours later the occultation of 
: 2 ae : s another star in Orphiucus will be visible from any 
28 | 6.45 | 5.5 | 6.388 | 5.18 | 1.39} 1.23 | part of Queensland. Another star in the same 
29 6.45 | 5.5 6.37 | 5.19 | 2.141 2.8 conste lation will be occulted near midnight, 
| About a quarter past one in the morning of the 
30 6.46 | 5.6 6.37 | 0.20 247) 2.59 | Po ween Sagitarii will be occulted at Rock- 
lgereces hampton, but somewhat later at other places in 
31 ae .. | 6.36 | 5.20 ee 3.53 | Queensland. x 
, | 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes Ske 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes, 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 


[All the particulars on this page were computed f i 
reproduced without acknowledgment. ] » Be Te eee oN 
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